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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  WEIGHTS  AKD  MSASURBS. 

All  the  EDglish  world  knows,  or  knows  of,  that  branch  of 
the  Civil  Service  which  is  popularly  called  the  Weights  and 
.  Measures.  Every  inhabitant  of  London,  and  every  casual 
visitor  there*  has  admired  the  handsome  edifice  which 
generally  goes  by  that  name,  and  which  stands  so  conspicu- 
ously confronting  the  Treasury  Chambers.  It  must  be 
owned  that  we  have  but  a  slip-slop  way  of  christening  our 
public  buildings.  When  a  man  tells  ns  that  he  called  on 
a  friend  at  the  Horse- Guards*  or  looked  in  at  the  Navy 
Pay,  or  dropped  a  ticket  at  the  Woods  and  Forests,  we  put 
up  with  the  accustomed  sounds,  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves, perhaps,  indefensible.  The  '  Board  of  Commis 
sioners  for  Regulating  Weights  and  Measures,*  and  the 
'  Office  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Regulating 
Weights  and  Measures,'  are  very  long  phrases ;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  this  tale,  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of 
the  public  establishment  in  question,  the  reader's  comfort 
will  be  best  consulted  by  maintaining  its  popular  though 
improper  denomination. 

it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Weights  and  Measures 
18  a  well-conducted  public  office ;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree 
of  efficiency  has  it  been  broi  ght  by  its  present  very  excel* 
lent  secretary,  the  two  very  worthy  assistant-secretaries, 
and  especially  by  its  late  most  respectable  chief-clerk,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  stand  quite  alone  as  a  high  model  for  all 
other  public  offices  whatever.  It  is  exactly  antipodistic  of 
the  Ciicamlocation  Office,  and  as  toob  is  always  referred 
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to  iu  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  Government  when  any  attack  on  the  Civil  Service, 
generally,  is  being  made. 

And  when  it  is  remembered  how  great  are  the  interests 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  this  board,  and  of  these  secretaries 
and  of  that  chief-clerk,  it  must  be  admitted  that  nothing 
short  of  superlative  excellence  ought  to  suffice  the  nation. 
All  material  intercourse  between  man  and  man  must  be 
regulated,  either  justly  or  unjustly,  by  weights  and 
measures ;  and  as  we  of  all  people  depend  most  on  such 
material  intercourse,  our  weights  and  measures  should  to 
us  be  a  source  of  never-ending  concern.  And  then  that 
question  of  the  decimal  coinage !  is  it  not  in  these  days  of 
paramount  importance?  Are  we  not  disgraced  by  the 
twelve  pennies  in  our  shilling,  by  the  four  farthings  in  oar 
penny?  One  of  the  worUiy  assistant-secretaries,  the 
worthier  probably  of  the  two,  has  already  grown  pale 
beneath  the  weight  of  this  question  But  he  has  sworn 
within  himself,  with  all  the  heroism  of  a  Nelson,  that  he 
will  either  do  or  die  He  will  destroy  the  shilling  or  the 
shilling  shall  destroy  him.  In  his  more  ardent  moods  he 
thinks  that  he  hears  the  noise  of  battle  booming  round 
him,  and  talks  to  his  vdfe  of  Westminster  Abbey  or  a 
peerage.  Then  what  statistical  work  of  the  present  age 
has  shown  half  the  erudition  contained  in  that  essay  lately 
published  by  the  secretary  on  'The  Market  Price  of 
Coined  Metals?*  What  other  living  man  could  have 
compiled  that  chronological  table  which  is  appended  to  it, 
showing  the  comparative  value  of  the  metallic  currency  for 
the  last  three  hundred  years  ?  Compile  it  indeed !  What 
other  secretary  or  assistant^ecretary  belonging  to  any 

Sublic  office  of  the  present  day,  coiUd  even  read  it  and 
ve  ?  It  completely  silenced  Mr.  Muntz  for  a  session,  and 
even  '  The  Times  *  was  afraid  to  review  it 

Such  a  state  of  official  excellence  has  not,  however,  been 
obtained  without  its  drawbacks,  at  any  rate  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unambitious  tyros  and  unfledged  novitiates  of  the  esta- 
blishment. It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  pointed  out  by 
envying  fathers  as  a  promising  clerk  in  the  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  to  receive  civil  speeches  from  mammas 
with^marriageable  daughters.    But  a  clerk  in  the  Weights 
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and  Measures  is  soon  made  to  understand  that  it  is  not  for 
him  to— 

*  Sport  with  Amarjllis  in  the  shade.* 

It  behoves  him  that  his  life  should  be  grave  and  his  pur- 
suits laborious,  if  he  intends  to  live  up  to  the  tone  of  those 
arouud  him.  And  as  sitting  there  at  his  early  desk,  his 
eyes  already  dim  with  figures,  he  sees  a  jaunty  dandy 
saunter  round  the  opposite  comer  to  the  Council  Office  at 
eleven  o'clock,  he  cannot  but  yearn  after  the  pleasures  of 
idleness. 

*  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use  f  * 

He  says  or  sighs.  But  then  comes  Phoebus  in  the  guise 
of  the  chief-clerk,  and  touches  his  trembling  ears — 

'  As  be  pronotmoes  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  io  much  £ame»  in  Downing  Sureet— expect  the  meed.' 

And  so  the  high  tone  of  the  office  is  maintained. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  at 
this  present  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The 
exoteric  crowd  of  the  Civil  Service,  that  is,  the  great  body 
of  clerks  attached  to  other  offices,  regard  their  brethren  of 
the  Weights  as  prigs  and  pedants,  and  look  on  them  much 
as  a  master's  favourite  is  apt  to  be  regarded  by  other  boys 
at  school.  But  this  judgment  is  an  unfair  one.  Prigs 
and  pedants,  and  hypocrites  too,  there  are  among  them, 
DO  doubt — but  there  are  also  among  them  many  stirred  by 
an  honourable  ambition  to  do  well  for  their  country  and 
themselves,  and  to  two  such  men  the  reader  is  now 
requested  to  permit  himself  to  be  introduced. 

Henry  Norman,  the  senior  of  the  two,  is  the  second  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  small  property  in  the  north  of  England. 
He  was  educated  at  a  public  school,  and  thence  sent  to 
Oxford ;  but  before  he  had  finished  his  first  year  at  Bra- 
zenose  his  father  was  obliged  to  withdraw  him  from  it, 
finding  himself  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  university 
education  for  his  two  sons.  His  elder  son  at  Cambridge 
was  extravagant;  and  as,  ai  the  critical  moment  wben 
decision  became  necessary,  a  nomination  in  the  Weighta 
and  Measures  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  old  Mr.  Norman 
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committed  the  not  uncommon  injustice  of  preferring  the 
interests  of  his  elder  hut  faulty  son  to  those  of  the 
younger  with  whom  no  fault  had  been  found,  and  deprived 
his  child  of  the  chance  of  combining  the  glories  and  hap- 
piness of  a  double  first,  a  fellow,  a  college  tutor,  and  a 
don. 

A\T3ether  Hany  Norman  gained  or  lost  most  by  the 
change  we  need  not  now  consider,  but  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  left  Oxford  and  entered  on  his  new  duties.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  step  which 
he  took  without  difficulty  and  without  pause.  It  is  true 
that  the  grand  modem  scheme  for  competitive  examina- 
tions had  not  as  yet  been  composed.  Had  this  been  done, 
and  had  it  been  carried  out,  how  awful  must  have  been 
the  cramming  necessary  to  get  a  lad  into  the  Weights  and 
Measures !  But,  even  as  things  were  then,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  a  young  man  to  convince  the  chief-clerk 
that  he  had  all  the  acquirements  necessaiy  for  the  high 
position  to  which  he  aspired. 

Indeed,  that  chief-clerk  was  insatiable,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  making  every  candidate  conceive  the  very 
lowest  opinion  of  himself  and  his  own  capacities  before 
the  examination  was  over.  Some  of  course  were  sent 
away  at  once  with  ignominy,  as  evidently  incapable.  Many 
retired  in  the  middle  of  it  with  a  conviction  that  they 
must  seek  their  fortunes  at  the  bar,  or  in  medical  pur* 
suits,  or  some  other  comparatively  easy  walk  of  life. 
Others  were  rejected  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  as  being 
deficient  in  conic  sections,  or  ignorant  of  the  exact  prin- 
ciples of  hydraulic  pressure.  And  even  those  who  were 
retained  were  so  retained,  as  it  were,  by  an  act  of  grace. 
The  Weights  and  Measures  was,  and  indeed  is,  like  hea- 
ven— no  man  can  deserve  it.  No  candidate  can  claim  as 
his  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  fruition  of  the  appointment 
which  has  been  given  to  him.  Henry  Norman,  however, 
was  found,  at  the  close  of  his  examination,  to  be  the  least 
undeserving  of  the  young  men  then  under  notice,  and  was 
duly  installed  in  his  clerkship. 

It  need  hardly  be  explained,  that  to  secure  so  high  a 
level  of  information  as  that  required  at  the  Weights  and 
Measures,  a  scale  of  salaries  equally  exalted  has  been 
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foond  necessary.  Young  men  consequently  enter  at  lOOZ. 
a-year.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  thnt  more  respects 
able  branch  of  the  estabUshmeut  called  the  Sccretiiry  s 
Department.  At  none  other  of  our  public  olFices  do  men 
commence  with  more  than  00/., — except,  ot  course,  at 
those  in  which  political  confidence  is  required.  Political 
confidence  is  indeed  as  expensive  as  hydmulic  pressure, 
though  generally  found  to  be  less  difBcult  of  attainment. 

Henry  Norman,  therefore,  entered  on  his  labours  under 
good  auspices,  having  10/.  per  annum  more  for  the  busi- 
ness and  pleasures  of  life  in  London  than  most  of  his 
young  brethren  of  the  Civil  Service.  Whether  this  would 
hare  sufficed  of  itself  to  enable  him  to  live  up  to  that  tone 
of  society  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  cannot  now  be 
surmised,  as  very  shortly  after  his  appointment  an  aunt 
died,  from  whom  he  inherited  some  150/.  or  200/.  a-year. 
He  was,  therefore,  placed  above  all  want,  and  soon  became 
a  shining  light  even  in  that  bright  gallery  of  spiritualised 
stars  which  formed  the  corps  of  clerks  in  the  Secretary's 
Office  at  the  Weights  and  Measures. 

Toung  Norman  was  a  good-looking  lad  when  he  entered 
the  public  service,  and  in  a  few  years  he  grew  up  to  be  a 
handsome  man.  He  was  tall  and  thin  and  dark,  mus- 
cular in  his  proportions,  and  athletic  in  his  habits.  From 
the  date  of  his  first  enjoyment  of  his  aunt's  legacy  he  had 
a  wherry  on  the  Thames,  and  was  soon  known  as  a  man 
whom  it  was  hard  for  an  amateur  to  beat  Re  had  a 
ncket  in  a  racket-court  at  St  John's  Wood  Road,  and  as 
soon  as  fortune  and  merit  increased  his  salary  by  another 
loot,  a-year,  he  usually  had  a  nag  for  the  season.  This, 
however,  was  not  attained  till  he  was  able  to  count  five 
years'  service  in  the  Weights  and  Measures.  He  was,  as 
a  boy,  somewhat  shy  and  reserved  in  his  manners,  and  as 
he  became  older  he  did  not  shake  of!  the  fault  He 
showed  it,  however,  rather  among  men  than  with  women, 
and,  indeed,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  exercise,  he  preferred 
the  societv  of  ladies  to  any  of  the  bachelor  gaieties  of  his 
onmArried  acquaintance.  He  was,  nevertheless,  frank  and 
confident  in  those  he  trusted,  and  true  in  his  friendships, 
though,  considering  his  age,  too  slow  in  making  a  friend. 
Such  was  Henry  Norman  at  the  time  at  which  our  talo 
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begins.  What  were  the  faults  in  his  character  it  must  be 
the  business  of  the  tale  to  show. 

The  other  young  clerk  in  this  office  to  whom  we  alluded 
is  Alaric  Tudor.  He  is  a  year  older  than  Henry  Norman, 
though  he  began  his  officiai  career  a  year  later,  and  there- 
fore at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  How  it  happened  that  be 
contrived  to  pass  the  scrutinising  instinct  and  deep  powers 
of  examination  possessed  by  the  chief-clerk,  was  a  great 
wonder  to  his  friends,  though  apparently  none  at  all  to 
himself.  He  took  the  whole  proceeding  yery  easily; 
while  another  youth  alongside  of  him,  who  for  a  year  had 
been  reading  up  for  his  promised  nomination,  was  so  awe- 
struck by  liie  severity  of  the  proceedings  as  to  lose  his 
powers  of  memory  and  forget  the  very  essence  of  the 
differential  calculus. 

Of  hydraulic  pressure  and  the  differential  calculus 
young  Tudor  knew  nothing,  and  pretended  to  know 
nothing.  He  told  the  chief-clerk  that  he  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  all  such  matters,  that  his  only  acquirements 
were  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  English,  French 
and  German,  with  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  Oreek,  and 
such  an  intimacy  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetio 
and  with  the  first  books  of  Euclid  as  he  had  been  able  to 
pick  up  while  acting  as  a  tutor,  rather  than  a  scholar,  in  a 
small  German  university. 

The  chief-clerk  raised  his  eyebrows  and  said  he  feared 
it  would  not  do.  A  derk,  however,  was  wanting.  It  was 
very  clear  that  the  young  gentleman  who  had  only  showed 
that  he  had  forgotten  his  conic  sections  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  passed.  The  austerity  *of  the  last  few 
years  had  deterred  more  young  men  from  coming  forward 
than  the  extra  10^  had  induced  to  do  so.  One  unfor- 
tunate, on  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes,  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  Thames  firom  the  neighbouring  boat-stairs;  and 
though  he  had  been  hooked  out  uninjured  by  the  man  who 
always  attends  there  with  two  wooden  legs,  the  effect  on 
his  parents' minds  had  been  distressing.  Shortly  after  this 
occurrence  the  chief-clerk  had  been  invited  to  attend  the 
Board,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  on 
the  occasion,  was  of  course  prompted  by  the  Secretary, 
recommended  Mr.  Hardlines  to  be  a  l&etls  more  lenient. 
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In  doing  so  the  quantity  of  butter  which  he  poured  over 
Mr.  Hardlines'  head  and  shoulders  with  the  view  of 
alleviating  the  misery  which  such  a  communication  would 
be  sure  to  inflict,  was  very  great.  But,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Hardlines  came  out  from  the  Board  a  crestfallen  and 
unhappy  man.  *  The  service,*  he  said,  •  would  go  to  the 
dogs,  and  might  do  for  anything  he  cared,  and  he  did  not 
mind  how  soon.  If  the  Board  chose  to  make  the  Weights 
and  Measores  an  hospital  for  idiots,  it  might  do  so.  He 
bad  done  what  little  lay  in  his  power  to  make  the  office 
respectable ;  and  now,  because  mammas  complained  when 
thmr  cabs  of  sons  were  not  allowed  to  come  in  there  and 
lob  the  pablic  and  destroy  the  office  books,  he  was  to  be 
thwarted  and  reprimanded !  He  had  been,*  he  said, '  eight- 
and-twenty  years  in  office,  and  was  still  in  his  prime — bat 
be  should,'  he  thooght,  '  take  advantage  of  the  advice  of 
bis  medical  friends,  and  retire.  He  would  never  remain 
there  to  see  the  Weights  and  Measures  become  an  hospital 
for  incorables  I ' 

It  was  thns  that  Mr.  Hardlines,  the  chief-clerk,  ex- 
pressed himself.  He  did  not,  however,  send  in  a  medical 
certificate,  nor  apply  for  a  pension ;  and  the  first  apparent 
afiect  of  the  litde  lecture  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Chairman,  was  the  admission  into  the  service  of  Alario 
Tndor.  Mr.  Hardlines  was  soon  forced  to  admit  that  the 
^>pointment  was  not  a  bad  one,  as  before  his  second  year 
was  over,  yonng  Tudor  had  produced  a  very  smart  paper 
on  the  merits— or  demerits— of  the  strike  bushel. 

Alario  Tudor  when  he  entered  the  office  was  by  no 
means  so  handsome  a  youth  as  Harry  Norman ;  but  yet 
there  was  that  in  his  face  which  was  more  expressive,  and 
perfaans  more  attractive.  He  was  a  much  slighter  man, 
thoofln  equally  tall.  He  could  boast  no  adventitious 
capiUaiy  graces,  whereas  young  Norman  had  a  pair  of 
blade  curling  whiskers,  which  almost  surrounded  his  face, 
and  had  been  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  maidservants 
in  bis  mother's  house,  when  he  returned  home  for  his  first 
official  holiday.  Tudor  wore  no  whiskers,  and  his  light- 
brown  hair  was  usually  cut  so  short  as  to  give  him 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  clean  Puritan. 

Bat  in  manners  he  was  no  Puritan ;  nor  yet  in  his  mode 
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of  life.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
his  age  strove  hard  to  shine  in  it.  He  was  ambitious ;  and 
lived  with  the  steady  aim  of  making  the  most  of  such 
advantages  as  fate  and  fortune  had  put  in  his  way.  Tudor 
was  perhaps  not  superior  to  Norman  in  point  of  intellect ; 
but  he  was  infinitely  his  superior  in  having  early  acquired 
a  knowledge  how  best  to  use  such  intellect  as  he  had. 

His  education  had  been  very  miscellaneous,  and  dis- 
turbed by  many  causes,  but  yet  not  ineffective  or  deficient. 
His  father  had  been  an  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  with 
a  fair  fortune,  which  he  had  nearly  squandered  in  early 
life.  He  had  taken  Alaric  when  little  more  than  an 
infant,  and  a  daughter,  his  only  other  child,  to  reside  in 
Brussels.  Mrs.  Tudor  was  then  dead,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  household  had  consisted  of  a  French  governess,  a 
banns,  and  a  man-cook.  Here  Alaric  remained  till  he  had 
perfectly  acquired  the  French  pronunciation,  and  very 
nearly  as  perfectly  forgotten  the  English.  He  was  then 
sent  to  a  piivate  school  in  England,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  sixteen,  returning  home  to  Brussels  but  once 
during  those  years,  when  he  was  invited  to  be  present  at 
bis  sister*s  marriage  with  a  Belgian  banker.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  lost  his  father,  who,  on  dying,  did  not  leave 
behind  him  enough  of  the  world's  wealth  to  pay  for  his 
own  burial.  His  half-pay  of  course  died  with  him,  and 
young  Tudor  was  literally  destitute. 

His  brother-in-law,  the  banker,  paid  for  his  half-year's 
schooling  in  England,  and  then  removed  him  to  a  German 
academy,  at  which  it  was  bargained  that  he  should  teach 
English  without  remuneration,  and  learn  German  without 
expense.  Whether  he  taught  much  English  may  be  doubt- 
ful, but  he  did  learn  German  thoroughly;  and  in  that, 
as  in  most  other  transactions  of  his  early  life,  certainly  got 
the  best  of  the  bargain  which  had  been  made  for  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  taken  to  the  Brussels  bank 
as  a  clerk ;  but  here  he  soon  gave  visible  signs  of  disliking 
the  drudgery  which  was  exacted  from  him.  Not  that 
he  disliked  bimking.  He  would  gladly  have  been  a  partner 
with  ever  so  small  a  share,  and  would  have  trusted  to  him- 
self to  increase  his  stake.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
good-nature  of  brothers-in-law,  even  in  Belgium ;  and  Alario 
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wtB  qikite  aware  that  no  each  good-lack  as  this  could  befall 
him,  at  any  rate  until  he  had  gone  through  many  years  of 
aenrile  labour.  His  sister  also,  though  sisterly  enough  in 
her  disposition  to  him,  did  not  quite  like  having  a  brother 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  her  husband's  office.  Tliey  there- 
fore put  their  heads  togetlier,  and  as  the  Tudors  had  good 
family  connections  in  England,  a  nomination  in  the 
Weights  and  Measures  was  procured. 

The  nomination  was  procured ;  but  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained how  very  short  a  way  this  went  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  object,  and  how  much  more  difficult  it 
nas  to  obtain  Mr.  Hardlines'  approval  than  the  Board's 
fitvonr,  yonng  Tudor's  friends  despaired,  and  recommended 
him  to  abandon  the  idea,  as,  should  he  throw  himself  into 
the  Thames,  he  might  perhaps  fall  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
waterman's  hook.  Alaric  himself,  however,  had  no  such 
fetn.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  conceive  that  he 
eonl^iail  in  being  fit  for  a  clerkship  in  a  public  office,  and 
the  result  of  his  examination  proved  at  'any  rate  that  he 
had  been  right  to  try. 

The  close  of  his  first  year's  life  in  London  found  him 
living  in  lodgings  with  Henry  Norman.  At  that  time 
Norman's  income  was  nearly  three  times  as  good  as  his 
own.  To  say  that  Tudor  selected  his  companion  because 
of  his  income  would  be  to  ascribe  unjustly  to  him  vile 
motives  and  a  mean  instinct  He  had  not  done  so.  The 
two  young  men  had  been  thrown  together  by  circumstances. 
They  worked  at  the  same  desk,  liked  each  other's  society, 
and  each  being  alone  in  the  world,  thereby  not  unnaturally 
came  together.  But  it  may  probably  be  said  that  had 
Norman  been  as  poor  as  Tudor,  Tudor  might  pro- 
bably have  shrank  from  rowing  in  the  same  boat  with 
him. 

As  it  was  they  lived  together  and  were  fast  allies ;  not 
the  less  so  that  they  did  not  agree  as  to  many  of  their 
avocations.  Tudor,  at  his  friend's  solicitation,  hod  occa- 
sionally attempted  to  pull  an  oar  from  Searle's  slip  to 
Battersea  bridge.  But  his  failure  in  this  line  was  so  com- 
plete, and  he  had  to  encounter  so  much  of  Norman's  rail- 
lery, which  was  endurable,  and  of  his  instruction,  which 
was  onendorable,  that  he  very  soon  gave  up  the  pursuit 
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He  was  not  more  successful  with  a  racket ;  and  keeping  a 
horse  was  of  course  out  of  the  question. 

They  had  a  bond  of  uuion  in  certain  common  friends 
whom  the?  much  loved,  and  with  whom  they  much  asso- 
ciated. At  least  these  friends  soon  became  common  to 
them .  The  acquaintance  originally  belonged  to  Norman,  and 
he  had  first  cemented  his  friendship  with  Tudor  by  intro- 
ducing him  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Woodward.  Since  he  had 
done  80,  the  one  young  man  was  there  nearly  as  much  as 
the  other. 

Who  and  what  the  Woodwards  were  shall  be  told  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  As  they  have  to  play  as  important  a 
part  in  the  tale  about  to  be  told  as  our  two  friends  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures,  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  intro- 
duce them  at  the  end  of  this. 

As  regards  Alaric  Tudor  it  need  only  be  further  said,  by 
way  of  preface  of  him  as  of  Harry  Norman,  that  the  faults 
of  his  character  must  be  made  to  declare  themselves  in  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 


CHAPTER  II 

THB  nriEBNAI    NAYIOATION 

Thb  London  world,  visitors  as  well  as  residents,  are  well 
acquainted  also  with  Somerset  House  and  it  is  moreover 
tolerably  weU  known  that  Somerset  House  is  a  nest  of 
public  offices,  which  are  held  to  be  of  less  fashionable 
repute  than  those  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dovm- 
ing  Street,  but  are  not  so  decidedly  plebeian  as  the 
Custom  House,  Excise,  and  Post  Office. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  located  in 
Somerset  House,  which  has  little  else  to  redeem  it  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  official  vulgarity  than  the  ambiguous 
respectability  of  its  material  position.  This  is  the  office 
of  the  Coidimissioners  of  Internal  Navigation.  The  duties 
to  be  performed  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  canal 
banks,  the  tolls  to  be  levied  at  locks,  and  disputes  with 
the  Admiralty  as  to  points  connected  with  tidal  rivers. 
The  rooms  are  dull  and  dark,  and  saturated  with  the  fog 
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which  rises  from  the  river,  and  their  only  ornament  is 
here  and  there  some  dusty  model  of  an  improved  barge. 
Bargees  not  unfrequently  scuffle  with  hobnailed  shoes 
through  the  passages,  and  go  in  and  out,  leaving  behind 
them  a  smell  of  tobacco,  to  which  the  denizens  of  the 
place  are  not  unaccustomed. 

Indeed,  the  whole  office  is  apparently  infected  with  a 
laaTen  of  bargedom.  Not  a  few  of  the  men  are  employed 
finom  time  to  time  in  the  somewhat  lethai*gic  work  of  in- 
tpfM^wg  the  banks  and  towing-paths  of  the  canals  which 
tnteneet  the  country.  This  they  generally  do  seated  on  a 
load  of  hay,  or  perhaps  of  bricks,  in  one  of  those  long, 
ugly,  shapeless  boats,  which  are  to  be  seen  congregating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brentford.  So  seated,  they  are  car- 
ried along  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and 
ntoaliy  while  away  the  time  in  gentle  converse  with  the 
man  at  the  rudder,  or  in  silent  abstraction  over  a  pipe. 

Bat  the  dulness  of  such  a  life  as  this  is  fully  atoned  for 
faj  the  excitement  of  that  which  follows  it  in  London.  The 
men  of  the  Internal  Navigation  are  known  to  be  fast,  nay, 
almost  furious  in  their  pace  of  living ;  not  that  they  are  ex- 
trayagant  in  any  great  degree,  a  fault  which  their  scale  of 
salaries  very  generally  forbids ;  but  they  are  one  and  all 
addicted  to  Coal  Holes  and  Cider  Cellars;  they  dive  at 
midnight  hours  into  Shades,  and  know  all  the  back  par- 
lous of  all  the  public-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Stnusd.  Here  they  leave  messages  for  one  another,  and 
oall  the  giri  at  the  bar  by  her  Christian  name.  They  are 
a  set  of  men  endowed  with  sallow  complexions,  and  they 
wear  loud  clothing,  and  spend  more  money  in  gin-and- 
water  than  in  gloves. 

The  establishment  is  not  unusually  denominated  the 
*  Infernal  Navigation,*  and  the  gentlemen  employed  are 
not  altogether  displeased  at  having  it  so  called.  The  '  In- 
fernal Navvies,'  indeed,  rather  glory  in  the  name.  The 
navvies  of  Somerset  House  are  known  all  over  Lfondon, 
and  there  are  those  who  believe  that  their  business  has 
some  connection  with  the  rivers  or  railroads  of  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns.  Looking,  however,  from 
their  office  windows  into  the  Thames,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  imagine  that  the  infernal  navigation  with  which 
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they  are  connected  is  not  situated  so  far  distant  from  the 
place  of  their  labours. 

The  spirit  who  guards  the  entrance  into  this  eljsium  is 
by  no  means  so  difficult  to  deal  with  as  Mr.  Hardlines. 
And  it  was  well  that  it  was  so  some  few  years  since  for 
young  Charley  Tudor,  a  cousin  of  our  friend  Alaric ;  for 
Charley  Tudor  could  never  have  passed  muster  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures.  Charles  Tudor,  the  third  of  the 
three  clerks  alluded  to  in  our  title-page,  is  the  son  of  a 
clergyman,  who  has  a  moderate  living  on  the  Welsh  border, 
in  Shropshire.  Had  he  known  to  what  sort  of  work  he 
was  sending  his  son,  he  might  probably  have  hesitated 
before  he  accepted  for  him  a  situation  in  the  Internal  Navi- 
gation Office.  He  was,  however,  too  happy  in  getting  it 
to  make  many  inquiries  as  to  its  nature.  We  none  of  us 
like  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  Old  Mr.  Tudor 
knew  that  a  clerkship  in  the  Civil  Service  meant,  or  should 
mean,  a  respectable  maintenance  for  life,  and  having  many 
joung  Tudors  to  maintain  himself,  he  was  only  too  glad  to 
find  one  of  them  provided  for. 

Charley  Tudor  was  some  few  years  younger  than  his 
oonsin  Alaric  when  he  came  up  to  town,  and  Alaric  had 
at  that  time  some  three  or  four  years'  experience  of 
London  life.  The  examination  at  the  Internal  Navigation 
was  certainly  not  to  be  so  much  dreaded  as  that  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures ;  but  still  there  was  an  examina- 
tion ;  and  Charley,  who  had  not  been  the  most  diligent  of 
echool-boys,  approached  it  with  great  dread  after  a  pre- 
paratory evening  passed  with  the  assistance  of  his  cousin 
and  Mr.  Norman. 

Exactly  at  ten  in  the  morning  he  walked  into  the  lobby 
of  his  future  workshop,  and  found  no  one  yet  there  but 
two  aged  seedy  messengers.  He  was  shown  into  a  wait- 
ing-room, and  tliere  he  remained  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
during  which  every  clerk  in  the  establishment  came  to 
have  a  look  at  him.  At  last  he  was  ushered  into  the 
Secretary *s  room. 

'  Ah !  *  said  the  Secretary,  '  your  name  is  Tudor,  isn't 
it?' 

Charley  confessed  to  the  fact 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  I  have  heard  about  yon  from 
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Sir  Gilbert  de  Salop.'  Now  Sir  Gilbert  de  Salop  was  the 
great  family  friend  of  this  branch  of  the  Tudors.  But 
Charley,  finding  that  no  remark  suggested  itself  to  him  at 
this  moment  concerning  Sir  Gilbert,  merely  said,  *  Yes, 
sir.' 

•  And  you  wish  to  serve  the  Queen  ?'  said  the  Secretary. 
Charley,  not  quite  knowing  whether  this  was  a  joke  or 

not,  said  that  he  did. 

•  Quite  right — it  is  a  yery  fair  ambition,*  continued  the 
great  official  functionary—*  quite  right — but,  mind  you, 
Mr.  Tudor,  if  you  come  to  us  you  must  come  to  work.  I 
hope  you  like  hard  work ;  you  should  do  so,  if  you  intend 
to  remain  with  us.' 

Charley  said  that  he  thought  he  did  rather  like  hard 
work.  Hereupon  a  senior  clerk  standing  by,  though  a 
man  not  given  to  much  laughter,  smiled  shghtly,  probably 
in  pity  at  the  unceasing  labour  to  which  the  youth  was 
about  to  devote  himself. 

•  The  Internal  Navigation  requires  great  steadiness,  good 
natural  abilities,  considerable  education,  and — and — and 
no  end  of  application.  Come,  Mr.  Tudor,  let  us  see  what 
you  can  do.'  And  so  saying,  Mr.  Oldeschole,  the  Secre- 
tary, motioned  him  to  sit  down  at  an  office  table  opposite 
to  himself. 

Charley  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  took  from  the  hands  of 
his  future  master  an  old,  much- worn  quill  pen,  with  which 
the  great  man  had  been  signing  minutes. 

•  Now/  said  the  great  man,  'just  copy  the  few  first 
sentences  of  that  leading  article-— either  one  will  do ; '  aud 
he  pushed  over  to  him  a  huge  newspaper. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Charley  did  not  know  what  a  leading 
article  was,  and  so  he  sat  abashed,  staring  at  the  paper. 

•  Why  don't  you  write  ? '  asked  the  Secretary. 
•Where  shall  I  begin,  Sir?'  stammered  poor  Charley^ 

looking  piteously  into  the  examiner's  face. 

•  God  bless  my  soul !  there ;  either  of  those  lending 
articles,'  and  leaning  over  the  table  the  Secretary  pointed 
to  a  particular  spot. 

Hereupon  Charley  began  his  task  in  a  large,  ugly,  round 
hand,  neither  that  of  a  man  nor  of  a  boy,  and  set  himself 
to  copy  the  contents  of  the  paper.     '  The  name  of  Pacifico 
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Stinks  in  the  nostril  of  the  British  public.  It  is  well 
known  to  all  the  world  how  sincerely  we  admire  the  versi- 
tilitj  of  Lord  Palmerston's  genius;  how  cordially  we 
stmpathise  with  his  patriotic  energies.  But  the  admiration 
which  even  a  Palraerston  inspires  must  have  a  bound,  and 
our  stmpathy  may  be  called  on  too  far.     When  we  find 

ourselves  asked  to  pay /     By  this  time  Charley  had 

half  covered  the  half-sheet  of  foolscap  which  had  been  put 
before  him,  and  here  at  the  word  *  pay '  he  unfortunately 
Buffered  a  laige  blot  of  ink  to  Ul\  on  the  paper. 

'  That  won't  do,  Mr.  Tudor,  that  won't  do— come,  let  us 
look ; '  and  stretdiing  over  again,  the  Secretary  took  up 
the  copy. 

*  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  this  is  very  bad ;  vepsatili^  with 
an  *'  i  1 " — sympathy  with  an  **  i !  "  sympathise  with  an 
•*  i !  "  Why,  Mr.  Tudor,  you  must  be  very  fond  of  "  i's  ' 
down  in  Shropshire.* 

Charley  looked  sheepish,  but  of  course  said  nothing. 

*  And  I  never  saw  a  viler  hand  in  my  life.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear,  I  must  send  you  back  to  Sir  Gilbert  Look  here, 
Snape,  this  will  never  do — ^never  do  for  the  Internal 
Navigation,  vnll  it?  * 

Snape,  the  attendant  senior  clerk,  said,  as  mdeed  he 
could  not  help  saying,  that  the  writing  was  very  bad. 

•I  never  saw  worse  in  my. life,'  said  the  Secretary 
*  And  now,  Mr.  Tudor,  what  do  you  know  of  arithmetic  ? ' 

Charley  said  that  he  thought  he  knew  arithmetic  pretty 
well ; — *  at  least  some  of  it,'  he  modestly  added. 

*  Some  of  it !  *  said  the  SecreUry,  slightly  laughing. 
•Well.  1 11  tell  you  what — this  won't  do  at  all ;'  and  he 
took  the  unfortunate  manuscript  between  his  thumb  and 
forefinger.  *  Tou  had  better  go  home  and  endeavour  to 
write  something  a  little  better  than  this.  Mind,  if  it  is 
not  very  much  better  it  won't  do.  And  look  here ;  take 
care  that  you  do  it  yourself.  If  you  bring  me  the  writing 
of  any  one  else,  I  shall  be  sure  to  detect  you.  I  have  not 
any  more  time  now ;  as  to  arithmetic  we  11  examine  you 
in  "  some  of  it  "  to-morrow.* 

Sq  Charley  with  a  faint  heart  went  back  to  his  cousin's 
lodgings,  and  waited  till  the  two  friends  had  arrived  from 
the  Weights  and  Measures.     The  men  there  made  a  poiol 
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of  Staving  up  to  five  o'clock,  as  is  the  case  with  all  model 
officials,  and  it  was  therefore  late  before  he  could  get  him- 
self properly  set  to  work.  But  when  they  did  arrive,  pre- 
parations for  caligraphy  were  made  on  a  great  scale ;  a 
Tolome  of  Gibbon  was  taken  down,  new  quili  pens,  large  and 
small,  and  steel  pens  by  various  makers  were  procured ; 
cream-laid  paper  was  provided,  and  ruled  lines  were  put 
beneath  it.  And  when  this  was  done,  Charley  was 
especially  cautioned  to  copy  the  spelling  as  well  as  the 
wording. 

He  worked  thus  for  an  hour  before  dinner,  and  then  for 
three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  produced  a  very  legible 
copy  of  half  a  chapter  of  the  '  Decline  and  Fall.' 

*  I  didn't  think  they  examined  at  all  at  the  Navigation/ 
•aid  Norman. 

*  WelU  I  believe  it 's  quite  a  new  thing,'  said  Alario 
Tudor.  *  The  schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  with  a  venge- 
ance, if  he  has  got  as  far  as  that ' 

And  then  they  carefully  examined  Charley's  work, 
crossed  his  t's,  dotted  his  is,  saw  that  his  spelling  was 
right,  and  went  to  bed. 

Again,  punctually  at  ten  o'clock,  Charley  pre^nted 
himself  at  the  Internal  Navigation ,  and  again  saw  the 
two  seedy  old  messengers  warming  themselves  at  the  lobby 
fire.  On  this  occasion  he  was  kept  three  hours  in  the 
waiting-room,  and  some  of  the  younger  clerks  ventured  to 
eome  and  speak  to  hiuL  At  length  Mr.  Snape  appeared, 
and  desired  the  acolyte  to  follow  him.  Charley,  supposing 
that  he  was  again  going  to  the  awful  Secretary,  did  so  wit£ 
a  palpitating  heart  But  he  was  led  in  another  direction 
into  a  large  room,  carrying  his  manuscript  neatly  rolled  in 
his  hand.  Here  Mr.  Snape  introduced  him  to  five  other 
occupants  of  the  chamber ;  he,  Mr.  Snape  himself,  having 
a  separate  desk  there,  being,  in  official  parlance,  the  head 
of  the  room  Charley  was  told  to  take  a  seat  at  a  desk, 
and  did  so,  still  thinking  that  the  dread  hour  of  his 
examination  was  soon  to  come.  His  examination,  how- 
ever, was  begun  and  over.  No  one  ever  asked  for  his 
caligraphic  manuscript,  and  as  to  his  arithmetic,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  his  assurance  that  be  knew  *  some  of  it,* 
was  deemed  to  be  adequate  evidence  of  sufficient  capacity. 
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And  in  this  manner,  Charley  Tudor  became  one  of  the 
Infernal  Navvies. 

He  was  a  gay-hearted,  thoughtless,  rollicking  young  lad, 
vhen  he  came  up  to  town ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  ima- 
gined that  he  easily  fell  into  the  peculiar  ways  and  habits 
of  the  office.  A  short  bargeee's  pilot-coat,  and  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  were  soon  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  had  not  been 
six  months  in  London  before  he  had  his  house-of-call  in  a 
cross  lane  running  between  Essex  Street  and  Norfolk 
Street  •  Mary,  my  dear,  a  screw  of  bird's-eye  !  *  came 
quite  habitually  to  his  lips ;  and  before  his  first  year  vras 
out,  be  had  volunteered  a  song  at  the  Buckingham  Shades. 

The  assurance  made  to  him  on  his  first  visit  to  the  office 
by  Mr.  Secretary  Oldeschole,  that  the  Internal  Navigation 
was  a  place  of  herculean  labours,  had  long  before  this  time 
become  matter  to  him  of  delightful  ridicule.  He  had  found 
himself  to  be  one  of  six  young  men,  who  habitually  spent 
about  five  hours  a-day  together  in  the  same  room,  and 
whose  chief  employment  was  to  render  the  life  of  the 
wretched  Mr.  Snape  as  unendurable  as  possible.  There 
were  copies  to  be  written,  and  entries  to  be  made,  and 
books  to  be  indexed.  But  these  things  were  generally  done 
by  some  extra  hand,  as  to  the  necessity  of  whose  attend- 
ance for  such  purpose  Mr.  Snape  was  forced  to  certify. 
But  poor  Snape  knew  that  he  had  no  alternative.  He  rule 
six  unruly  young  navvies !  There  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  well  know  how  to  make  him  tremble  in  his 
shoes. 

Poor  Mr.  Snape  had  selected  for  his  own  peculiar  walk 
in  life  a  character  for  evangelical  piety.  Whether  he  was 
a  hypocrite — as  all  the  navvies  averred — or  a  man  sincere 
as  far  as  one  so  weak  could  accomplish  sincerity,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  inquire.  He  was  not  by  nature 
an  ill-natured  man,  but  he  had  become  by  education  harsh 
to  those  below  him,  and  timid  and  cringing  with  those  above. 
In  the  former  category  must  by  no  means  be  included  the 
six  young  men  who  were  nominally  imder  his  guidance. 
They  were  all  but  acknowledged  by  him  as  his  superiors. 
Ignorant  as  they  were,  they  could  hardly  be  more  so  than 
he.  Useless  as  they  were,  they  did  as  much  for  the  publio 
service  as  he  did.    He  sometimes  complained  of  them ;  bol 
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it  was  only  whou  their  misconduct  had  been  so  loud  as  to 
make  it  no  longer  possible  that  he  should  not  do  so . 

Mr.  Snape  being  thus  by  character  and  predilection  a 
religious  man,  and  having  on  various  occasions  in  olden 
days  professed  much  horror  at  having  his  ears  wounded  by 
conversation  which  was  either  immoral  or  profane,  it  had 
of  oouree  become  the  habitual  practice  of  the  navvies  to 
gire  continual  utterance  to  every  description  of  ribaldry 
and  blasphemy  for  his  especial  edification.  Doubtless  it 
may  be  concluded  from  the  habits  of  the  men,  that  even 
without  such  provocation,  their  talk  would  have  eiLceeded 
the  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  to  which  young  men  should 
confine  themselves.  But  they  especially  concerted  schemes 
of  bU5«phemy  and  dialogues  of  iniquity  for  Mr.  Snape*8 
particular  advantage ;  and  continued  daily  this  disinterested 
amusement,  till  at  last  an  idea  got  abroad  among  them  that 
Mr.  Snape  liked  it.  Then  they  changed  their  tactics  and 
canted  through  their  noeas  in  the  manner  which  they 
imagined  to  be  peculiar  to  methodist  preachers.  So  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Snape  had  an  uneasy  life  of  it  at  the  Internal 
NaTigation. 

Into  all  these  malpractices  Charley  Tudor  plunged  head- 
long. And  how  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  How  can 
any  youth  of  nineteen  or  twenty  do  other  than  consort 
himself  with  the  daily  companions  of  his  usual  avocations  ? 
Once  and  again,  in  one  case  among  ten  thousand,  a  lad 
may  be  found  formed  of  such  stuff,  that  he  receives  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad  impulses  of  those  around  him.  But 
such  a  one  is  a  lapstu  natura.  He  has  been  bom  without 
the  proper  attributes  of  youth,  or  at  any  rate,  brought  up 
so  as  to  have  got  nd  of  them. 

Soch  a  one,  at  any  rate,  Charley  Tudor  was  not  He 
was  a  little  shocked  at  first  by  the  language  he  heard ;  but 
that  feeling  soon  wore  off.  His  kind  heart,  also,  in  the 
first  month  of  his  novitiate,  sympathised  with  the  daily 
miseries  of  Mr.  Snape  ;  but  he  also  soon  learnt  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Snape  was  a  counterfeit,  and  after  the  first  half 
year  ooold  torture  him  with  as  much  gusto  as  any  of  his 
brethren.  Alas!  no  evil  tendency  communicates  itself 
among  yoong  men  more  quickly  than  cruelty  Those 
iolenial  navvies  were  very  cruel  to  Mr.  Snape. 

0 
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And  yet  young  Tudor  was  a  lad  of  a  kindly  heart,  of  a 
free,  honest,  open  disposition,  deficient  in  no  proportion  of 
mind  necessary  to  make  an  estimable  man.  But  he  was 
easily  malleable,  and  he  took  at  once  the  full  impression 
of  the  stamp  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Had  he  gone  into 
the  Weights  and  Measures,  an  hypothesis  which  of  course 

£  resumes  a  total  prostration  of  the  intellects  and  energy  of 
[r.  Hardlines,  he  would  have  worked  without  a  groan  from 
ten  till  five,  and  hare  become  as  good  a  model  aa  the  best 
of  them.  As  it  was,  he  can  be  hardly  said  to  hare  worked 
at  all,  soon  became  facUc  prineeps  in  the  list  of  habitual 
idlere,  and  was  usually  threatened  once  a  quarter  with  dis- 
missal, even  from  that  abode  of  idleness*  in  which  the  yerj 
nature  of  true  work  was  unknown. 

Some  tidings  of  Charley's  doings  in  London,  and  non- 
doings  at  the  Internal  Navigation,  of  course  found  their 
way  to  the  Shropshire  Parsonage.  His  dissipation  was 
not  of  a  very  costly  kind ;  but  902.  per  annum  mil  hardly 
suffice  to  afford  an  ample  allowance  of  gin-and-water  and 
bird*8-eye  tobacco,  over  and  above  the  other  ^nts  of  a 
man*s  life.  Bills  arrived  there  requiring  payment ;  and 
worse  than  this,  letters  also  came  through  Sir  Gilbert  de 
Salop  from  Mr.  Oldeschole,  the  Secretary,  saying  thatyonng 
Tudor  was  disgracing  the  office,  and  lowering  the  high  cha- 
racter of  the  Internal  Navigation ;  and  that  he  must  be 
removed,  unless  he  could  be  induced  to  alter  his  line  of 
life,  &c. 

Urgent  austere  letters  came  from  the  father,  and  fond 
heart-rending  appeals  from  the  mother.  Charley's  heart 
was  rent.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  sign  in  him  that  he  was 
not  past  hope  of  grace,  that  he  never  laughed  at  these 
monitions,  that  he  never  showed  such  letters  to  his  com- 
panions, never  quizzed  his  *  governor's '  lectures,  or  made 
merry  over  the  grief  of  his  mother.  But  if  it  be  hard  for 
a  young  man  to  keep  in  the  right  path  when  he  has  not 
as  yet  strayed  out  of  it,  how  much  harder  is  it  to  return 
to  it  when  he  has  long  since  lost  the  track !  It  was  well 
foi^  the  father  to  write  austere  letters,  well  for  the  mother 
to  make  tender  appeals,  but  Charley  could  not  rid  himself 
of  his  companions,  nor  of  his  debts,  nor  yet  even  of  his 
habits*    He  could  not  get  up  in  the  morning  and  say  that 
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he  would  at  once  be  as  his  cousin  Alaric,  or  as  his  cousin's 
friend,  Mr.  Norman.  It  is  not  by  our  virtues  or  our  vices 
that  we  are  judged,  even  by  those  who  know  us  best ;  but 
by  such  credit  for  Tirtues  or  for  vices  as  we  may  have 
acquired.  Now  young  Tudor's  credit  for  virtue  was  very 
slight,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to  extend  it. 

At  last  papa  and  mamma  Tudor  came  up  to  town  to 
make  one  last  effort  to  save  their  son ;  and  also  to  save, 
on  his  behalf,  the  valuable  official  appointment  which  he 
held.  He  bad  now  been  three  years  in  his  office,  and  his 
•alary  had  risen  to  110^  per  annum.  IIOI.  per  annum 
WES  worth  saving  if  it  could  be  saved.  The  plan  adopted 
bj  Mrs.  Tudor  was  that  of  beseeching  their  cousin  Alaric 
to  take  Charley  under  his  especial  wing. 

When  Charley  first  arrived  in  town,  the  fact  of  Alaric 
and  Norman  living  together  had  given  the  former  a  good 
excose  for  not  offering  to  share  his  lodgings  with  his  cou- 
•ixL  Alaric,  with  the  advantage  in  age  of  three  or  four 
yoan — at  that  period  of  life  the  advantage  lies  in  that 
direction — with  his  acquired  experience  of  London  life, 
find  also  with  all  the  wondrous  eclat  of  the  Weights  and 
Measores  shining  round  him,  had  perhaps  been  a  little  too 
nnwilling  to  take  by  the  hand  a  rustic  cousin  who  was 
about  to  enter  life  under  the  questionable  auspices  of  the 
Internal  Navigation.  He  had  helped  Charley  to  transcribe 
tho  chapter  of  Gibbon,  and  had,  it  must  be  owned,  lent 
Um  from  time  to  time  a  few  odd  pounds  in  his  direst 
Docessities.  But  their  course  in  life  had  hitherto  been 
apart  Of  Norman,  Charley  had  seen  less  even  than  of 
m  cousin. 

And  now  it  became  a  difficult  question  with  Alaric  how 
be  WES  to  Enswer  the  direct  appeal  made  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Tudor ; — •  Pray,  pray  let  him  live  with  you,  if  it  be  only 
for  E  year,  AlEric,'  the  mother  had  said,  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks.  '  You  are  so  good,  so  discreet, 
so  clever — you  can  save  him.'  Alaric  promised,  or  was 
ready  to  promise,  anything  else,  but  hesitated  as  to  the 
joint  lodgings.  '  How  could  he  manage  it,'  said  he, 
*  living,  as  he  was,  with  another  man  ?  He  feared  that 
Mr.  Norman  would  not  accede  to  such  an  ilrrangement. 
As  Cor  himself,  he  would  do  anything  but  leaTo  his  friend 
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Norman.'  To  tell  the  truth,  Alaric  thought  much,  perhaps 
too  much,  of  the  respectability  of  those  with  whom  he 
consorted.  He  had  already  began  to  indulge  ambitions 
schemes,  already  had  ideas  stretching  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Weights  and  Measares»  and  fully  intended 
to  make  the  very  most  of  himself. 

Mrs.  Tudor,  in  her  deep  grief,  then  betook  henelf  to 
Mr.  Norman,  though  with  that  gentleman  she  had  not 
even  the  slightest  acquaintance.  With  a  sinking  heart, 
with  a  eonsciousness  of  her  unreasonableness,  bat  with  the 
eloquence  of  maternal  sorrow,  she  made  her  request.  Mr. 
Norman  heard  her  out  with  all  the  calm  propriety  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures,  begged  to  have  a  day  to  consider, 
and  then  acceded  to  the  request 

*  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it,'  said  he  to  Alaiic.  The 
mother  8  tears  had  touched  his  heart,  and  his  sense  of  duty 
had  prevailed.  Alaric,  of  course,  could  now  make  no 
further  objection,  and  thus  Charley  the  Nawie  became 
domesticated  with  his  cousin  Alaric  and  Hany  Norman. 

The  first  great  question  to  be  settled,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  question  with  a  young  man,  was  that  of  latch  key  or 
no  latdi  key.  Mrs.  Richards,  the  landlady,  when  she  made 
ready  the  third  bedroom  for  the  young  gentleman,  would, 
as  was  her  wont  in  such  matters,  have  put  a  latch  key  on 
the  toilet-table  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  she  not  had 
some  little  conversation  with  Mamma  Tudor  regarding  her 
son.  Mamma  Tudor  had  implored  and  coaxed,  and  pro- 
bably bribed  Mrs.  Richards  to  do  something  more  dian 
'  take  her  son  in  and  do  for  him ; '  and  Mrs.  Richards,  as 
her  first  compliance  with  these  requests,  had  kept  the 
latch  key  in  her  own  pocket.  So  matters  went  on  for  a 
week;  but  when  Mrs.  Richards  found  that  her  maid- 
servant was  never  woken  by  Mr.  Charley  s  raps  after  mid- 
night, and  that  she  herself  was  obliged  to  descend  in  her 
dressing-gown,  she  changed  her  mind,  declared  to  herself 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  a  grown  gentleman 
in  leading-strings,  and  put  the  key  on  the  table  on  the 
f^econd  MoQday  morning. 

As  none  of  the  three  men  ever  dined  at  home,  Alaric 
and  Norman  having  clubs  which  they  frequented,  and 
Charley  eating  his  dinner  at  some  neighbouring  dining- 
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house,  it  may  be  imagiued  that  this  change  of  residence 
did  our  poor  navvy  but  little  good.  It  had,  however,  a 
salutary  efTect  on  him,  at  any  rate  at  first.  He  became 
shamed  into  a  quieter  and  perhaps  cleaner  mode  of 
dressing  himself;  he  constrained  himself  to  sit  down  to 
breakfast  with  his  monitors  at  half-past  eight,  and  was  at 
any  rate  so  far  regardful  of  Mrs.  Richards  as  not  to  smoke 
in  his  bedroom,  and  to  come  home  sober  enough  to  walk 
ap  stairs  without  assistance  every  night  for  the  first 
month. 

But  perhaps  the  most  salutary  effect  made  by  this 
change  on  young  Tudor  was  this,  that  he  was  taken  by  his 
oousin  one  Sunday  to  the  Woodwards.  Poor  Charley  had 
bad  but  small  opportunity  of  learning  what  are  the 
pleasures  of  decent  society.  He  had  gone  headlong 
among  the  infernal  navvies  too  quickly  to  allow  of  that 
alow  and  gradual  formation  of  decent  allianoes  which  is 
all  in  all  to  a  young  man  entering  life.  A  boy  is  turned 
loose  into  London,  and  desired  to  choose  the  good  and 
eschew  the  bad.  Boy  as  he  is,  he  might  probably  do  so  if 
the  opportunity  came  in  his  way.  But  no  such  chance  is 
afforded  him.  To  eschew  the  bad  is  certainly  possible  for 
him ;  but  as  to  the  good,  he  must  wait  till  he  be  chosen. 
This  it  is,  that  is  too  much  for  him.  He  cannot  live 
without  society,  and  so  he  falls. 

Society,  an  ample  allowance  of  society,  this  is  the  first 
requisite  which  a  mother  should  seek  in  sending  her  son 
to  live  alone  in  London ;  balls,  routs,  picnics,  parties ; 
women,  pretty,  well-dressed,  witty,  easy-mannered;  good 
pictures,  elegant  drawing-rooms,  well  got^up  books,  Ma 
jolica  and  Dresden  china — ^these  are  the  truest  guards  to 
protect  a  youth  from  dissipation  and  immorality. 

'  TbeM  art  the  bookti,  the  arlM,  the  Aeademee 
That  show,  oootain,  mod  noarish  all  the  world,' 

— if  only  a  youth  could  have  them  at  his  disposal.  Some 
of  these  things,  though  by  no  means  all.  Charley  Tudor 
encountered  at  the  Woodwards. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE   WOODWARDS. 

It  is  very  difficult  now-a-dajs  to  say  where  the  suburbs  of 
London  come  to  an  end,  and  where  the  country  begins. 
The  railways,  instead  of  enabling  Londoners  to  live  in  the 
country,  have  turned  the  country  into  a  city.  London 
will  soon  assume  the  shape  of  a  great  starfish.  The  old 
town,  extending  from  Poplar  to  Hammersmith,  will  be 
the  nucleus,  and  the  various  railway  lines  wiU  be  ^e 
projecting  rays. 

There  are  still,  however,  some  few  nooks  within  reach  of 
the  metropolis  which  have  not  been  be-villaed  and  be- 
terraced  out  of  all  look  of  rural  charm,  «nd  the. little 
village  of  Hampton,  jwith  its  old-jhshioned  country  inn, 
and  its  bright,  quiet,  grassy  river,  is  on^  of  them,  in  spite 
of  the  triple  metropolitan  water-works  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  close  vicinity  on  jthe  other  of  Hampton-Goort,  that 
we,ll-loved  resort  of  i^ckQoydom. 

It  was  here  that  the  Woodwards  lived.  Just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  on  the  side  of  it  furthest  from 
town,  they  inhabited  not  a  villa,  but  a  small  old-fashioned 
brick  house,  abutting  on  to  the  road,  but  looking  from  its 
front  windows  on  to  a  lawn  and  garden,  which  stretched 
down  to  the  river. 

The  grounds  were  not  extensive,  being  included,  house 
and  all,  in  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a  half :  but  the  most 
had  been  made  of  it;  it  sloped  prettily  to  the  river,  and 
was  absolutely  seduded  from  the  road«  Thus  Surbiton 
Cottage,  as  it  was  called,  though  it  had  no  pretension  to 
the  gnmdeur  of  a  country-house,  was  a  desirable  residence 
for  a  moderate  family  with  a  limited  income. 

Mrs.  Woodward's  family,  for  there  was  no  Mr.  Wood- 
ward in  the  case,  consisted  of  herself  and  three  daughtera 
There  was  afterwards  added  to  this  an  old  gentleman,  an 
uncle  of  Mrs.  Woodward's,  but  he  had  not  arrived  at  the 
time  at  which  we  would  wish  first  to  introduce  our 
readers  to  Hampton. 
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Mra.  Woodward  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  had 
held  a  living  in  London,  and  had  resided  there.  He  had, 
however,  died  when  two  of  his  children  were  very  young, 
and  while  the  third  was  still  a  haby.  From  that  time  Mrs. 
Woodward  had  lived  at  the  cottage  at  Hampton,  and  had 
there  maintained  a  good  repute,  paying  her  way  from 
month  to  month  as  widows  with  limited  incomes  should 
do,  and  devoting  herself  to  the  amusements  and  education 
of  her  daughters. 

It  was  not,  prohahly,  from  any  want  of  opportunity  to 
cast  them  aside,  that  Mrs.  Woodward  had  remained  true  to 
her  weeds :  for  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she  was 
a  jonng  and  a  very  pretty  woman ;  and  an  income  of  iOOL 
a  year,  though  moderate  enough  for  all  the  wants  of  a 
gentleman's  family,  would  no  doubt  have  added  sufficientlj 
to  her  charms  to  have  procured  her  a  second  alliance,  had 
she  been  so  minded. 

Twelve  jears,  however,  had  now  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Woodward  had  been  gathered  to  his  others,  and  the 
neighbonring  world  of  Hampton,  who  had  all  of  them  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  that  the  young  widow  would 
certainly  marry  again,  were  now  becoming  as  unanimous 
in  their  expressed  opinion  that  the  old  widow  knew  the 
value  of  her  money  too  well  to  risk  it  in  the  keeping  of  the 
best  he  that  ever  wore  boots. 

At  the  date  at  which  our  story  commences,  she  was  a 
comely  little  woman,  past  forty,  somewhat  below  the 
middle  height,  rather  embonpoint,  as  widows  of  forty  should 
be,  with  pretty  fat  feet,  and  pretty  fat  hands  ;  wearing  just 
a  aot^i^ofi  of  a  widow's  cap  on  her  head,  with  her  hair,  now 
slightly  grey,  parted  in  front,  and  brushed  very  smoothly, 
hat  not  too  carefully,  in  handsaux  over  her  forehead. 

She  was  a  quick  little  body,  full  of  good-humour,  slightlj 
given  to  repartee,  and  perhaps  rather  too  impatient  of  a 
fool.  But  Uioogh  averse  to  a  fool,  she  could  sympathise 
with  folly.  A  great  poet  has  said  that  women  are  all  rakes 
at  heart;  and  there  was  something  of  the  rake  at  heart 
about  Mrs.  Woodward.  She  never  could  be  got  to  express 
adequate  horror  at  fast  young  men,  and  was  apt  to  have 
her  own  slj  little  joke  at  women  who  prided  themselves  on 
being  punctilious.     She  oould,  perhaps,  the  more  safoly 
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iudulge  in  this,  as  scandal  had  never  even  iN^hispered  a  word 
again^it  herself. 

With  her  daughters  she  lived  on  terms  almost  of 
equality.  The  two  elder  were  now  grown  up ;  that  is,  thej 
were  respectively  eighteen  and  seventeen  years  old.  They 
were  devotedly  attached  to  their  mother,  looked  on  her  as 
the  only  perfect  woman  in  existence,  and  would  willingly 
do  nothing  that  could  vex  her ;  but  they  perhaps  were  not 
quite  80  systematically  obedient  to  her  as  children  should 
be  to  their  only  surviving  parent.  Mis.  Woodward,  how- 
ever, found  nothing  amiss,  and  no  one  else  therefore  ooold 
well  have  a  right  to  complain. 

They  were  both  pretty — bi)t  Gertrude,  the  elder,  was  by 
fax  the  more  strikingly  so.  They  were,  nevertheless,  mncb 
alike ;  they  both  had  rich  brown  hair,  which  they,  like 
their  mother,  wore  simply  parted  over  the  forehead.  They 
were  both  somewhat  taller  than  her,  and  were  nearly  of  a 
height.  But  in  appearance,  as  in  disposition,  Gertrude 
carried  by  far  the  greater  air  of  command.  She  was  the 
handsomer  of  the  two,  and  the  cleverer.  She  could  write 
French  and  nearly  speak  it,  while  her  sister  could  only  read 
it  She  could  play  difficult  pieces  from  sight,  winch  it 
took  her  sister  a  morning's  pains  to  practise.  She  could 
fill  in  and  finish  a  drawing,  while  her  sister  was  still 
struggling,  and  struggling  in  vain,  with  the  first  principles 
of  the  art. 

But  there  was  a  softness  about  Linda,  for  such  was  the 
name  of  the  second  Miss  Woodward,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
many  men  made  up  both  for  the  superior  beau^  and  supe- 
rior talent  of  Gertrude.  Gertrude  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
so  soft  as  so  young  a  girl  should  be.  In  her  had  been 
magnified  that  spirit  of  gentle  raillery  which  made  so 
attractive  a  part  of  her  mother  s  character.  She  enjoyed 
and  emulated  her  mother's  quick  sharp  sayings,  but  she 
hardly  did  so  with  her  mother's  grace,  and  sometimes 
attempted  it  with  much  more  than  her  mother's  severity. 
She  also  detested  fools ;  but  in  promulgating  her  opinion 
on  this  subject,  she  was  too  apt  to  declare  who  the  fools 
were  whom  she  detested. 

It  may  be  thought  that  under  such  circumstances  there 
could  be  but  little  confidence  between  the  sisters;  but. 
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nevertheless,  in  their  early  days,  they  lived  together  as 
sisters  shoald  do.  Gertrude,  when  she  spoke  of  fools, 
never  intended  to  include  Linda  in  the  numhor;  and 
Linda  appreciated  too  truly,  and  admired  too  tho- 
roughly, her  sisters  heauty  and  talent  to  be  jealous  of 
either. 

Of  the  yoongest  girl,  Katie,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  say  much.  At  this  time  she  was  but  thirteen  years  of 
age.  and  was  a  happy,  pretty,  romping  child.  She  gave 
Cur  promise  to  be  at  any  rate  equal  to  her  sisters  in  beauty, 
and  in  mind  wa9  quick  and  intelligent  Her  great  taste 
was  for  boating,  and  the  romance  of  her  life  consisted  in 
kjing  out  ideal  pleasure-grounds,  and  building  ideal 
castles  in  a  little  reedy  island  or  ait  which  lay  out  in  the 
Thames,  a  few  perches  from  the  drawing-room  windows. 

Such  waa  the  family  of  the  Woodwards.  Harry  Norman's 
fiiCber  and  Mr.  Woodward  had  been  first  cousins,  and 
bonce  it  had  been  quite  natural  that  when  Norman  came 
op  to  reside  in  London  he  should  be  made  welcome  to 
Sorbiton  Cottage.  He  had  so  been  made  welcome,  and 
had  thos  got  into  a  habit  of  spending  his  Saturday 
arenings  and  Sundays  at  the  hpme  of  his  relatives.  In 
sammer  be  could  row  up  in  his  own  wherry,  and  land 
himself  and  carpet-bag  direct  on  the  Woodwards*  lawn,  and 
in  the  winter  he  came  down  by  the  Hampton  Court  5  p.m. 
train — and  in  each  case  he  returned  on  the  Monday 
morning.  Thns,  as  regards  that  portion  of  his  time  which 
was  most  bis  own,  he  may  be  said  almost  to  have  lived  at 
Surbiton  Cottage,  and  if  on  any  Sunday  he  omitted  to 
make  bis  appearance,  the  omission  was  ascribed  by  the 
ladies  of  Hampton,  in  some  half-serious  sort  of  joke,  to 
metropolitan  allurements  and  temptations  which  he  ought 
10  have  withstood. 

When  Todor  and  Norman  came  to  live  together,  it  waa 
natural  enough  that  Tudor  also  should  be  taken  down  to 
Surbiton  Cottage.  Norman  could  not  leave  him  on  every 
Saturday  without  telling  him  much  of  his  friends  whom 
be  went  to  visit,  and  he  could  hardly  say  much  of  them 
witboot  offering  to  introduce  his  companion  to  them. 
Todor  accordingly  went  there,  and  it  soon  came  to  pass 
Ibat  be  also  fery  frequently  spent  his  Sundays  at  Hampton. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  the  time  that 
is  of  Norman  and  Tudor's  first  entrance  on  their  I/ondon 
life,  the  girls  at  Surbiton  Cottage  were  mere  girls — that  is, 
little  more  than  children ;  they  had  not,  as  it  were,  got 
their  wiugs  so  as  to  be  able  to  Hy  away  when  the  proToca- 
tion  to  do  so  might  come ;  they  were,  in  short,  Gertrude 
and  Linda  Woodward,  and  not  the  Miss  Woodwards :  their 
drawers  came  down  below  their  frocks,  instead  of  their 
frocks  below  their  drawers;  and  in  lieu  of  studying  the 
French  language,  as  is  done  by  grown-up  ladies,  they  did 
French  lessons,  as  is  the  case  with  ladies  who  are  not 
grown-up.  Under  these  circumstances  there  was  no  em- 
barrassment as  to  what  the  young  people  should  cdll  each 
other,  and  they  soon  became  very  intimate  as  Hany  and 
Alaric,  Gertrude  and  Linda. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  conceiTed  that  Alaric  Tudor  at 
once  took  the  same  footing  in  the  house  as  Norman.  This 
was  far  from  being  the  case.  In  the  first  place  be  never 
slept  there,  seeing  that  there  was  no  bed  for  him ;  and  the 
most  confidential  intercourse  in  the  household  took  place 
as  they  sat  cosy  over  the  last  embers  of  the  drawing-room 
fire,  chatting  about  everything  and  nothing,  as  girls  always 
can  do,  after  Tudor  had  gone  away  to  his  bed  at  the  inn, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  >vay.  And  then  Tudor  did  not 
come  on  every  Saturday,  and  at  first  did  not  do  so  without 
express  invitation ;  and  although  the  girls  soon  habituated 
themselves  to  the  familiarity  of  their  new  friend's  Christian 
name,  it  was  some  fXlxie  before  Mrs.  Woodward  did  so. 

Two — ^three  years  soon  flew  by,  and  Linda  and  Gertrude 
became  the  Miss  Woodwards ;  their  frocks  were  prolonged, 
their  drawers  curtailed,  and  the  lessons  abandoned.  But 
still  Alaric  Tudor  and  Harry  Norman  came  to  Hampton 
not  less  frequently  than  of  yore,  and  the  world  resident  on 
that  portion  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  found  oat  that 
Harry  Norman  and  Gertrude  Woodward  were  to  be  man 
and  wife,  and  that  Alaric  Tudor  and  Linda  Woodward 
were  to  go  through  the  same  ceremony.  They  found  this 
out,  or  said  that  they  had  done  so.  But  as  usual,  the 
world  was  wrong ;  at  least  in  |iart,  for  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  no  word  of  love-making  had  passed,  at 
any  rate,  between  the  last-named  couple. 
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And  wliat  was  Mrs.  Woodward  about  all  this  time  ?  Was 
she  match-making  or  match-marring;  or  was  she  negli* 
gentlj  omitting  the  duties  of  a  mother  on  so  important  an 
occasion?  She  was  certainly  neither  match-making  nor 
match-marring;  but  it  was  from  no  negligence  that  she 
was  thus  quiescent.  She  knew,  or  thought  she  knew^hat 
the  two  young  men  were  fit  to  be  husbands  to  her  daugfHL/ 
and  she  felt  tha^^ftUts  wish  for  such  an  alliance  shoTiTv' 
spring  up  between  either  pair,  there  was  do  reason  whJF 
she  shoQld  interfyOto  prevent  it  But  she  felt  also  that 
she  should  not  int^lenPlo  bring  any  such  matter  to  pass. 
These  young  people  had  by  chance  been  thrown  together. 
Shonld  there  be  love-passages  among  them,  as  it  was 
natoral  to  suppose  there  might  be,  it  would  be  well. 
Should  there  be  none  such,  it  would  be  well  also.  She 
thorooghly  trusted  her  own  children,  and  did  not  distrust 
her  friends ;  and  so  as  regards  Mrs.  Woodward  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  rest 

We  cannot  say  that  on  this  matter  we  quite  approve  of 
her  conduct  though  we  cannot  but  admire  the  feeUng 
which  engendered  it  Her  daughters  were  very  young; 
thoogh  they  had  made  ench  positive  advances  as  have  been 
above  described  towards  the  discretion  of  womanhood,  they 
were  of  the  age  when  they  would  have  been  regarded  as 
mere  boys  had  they  belonged  to  the  other  sex.  The  asser- 
tion made  by  Clara  Van  Arteveld.  that  women  *  grow  upon 
the  aiiDi^  sid^f  f  the  wall/  is  doubtless  true ;  but  young 
ladies,  gifted^Kthey  are  with  such  advantages,  may  per- 
haps be  thou^R  to  require  some  counsel,  some  advice,  in 
those  first  tender  years  in  which  they  so  often  have  to 
make  or  mar  their  fortunes. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Woodward  gav^diem  no  advice ;  not  but 
that  she  advised  them  well  and  ^^n — but  she  did  so,  per- 
haps, too  much  as  an  equal,  too^tle  as  a  parent 

But,  he  that  as  it  may — and  I  trust  my  readers  will  not 
be  inclined  so  early  in  our  story  to  lean  heavily  on  Mrs. 
Woodward,  whom  I  at  once  declare  to  be  my  own  chief 
favourite  in  the  tale — but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  so  occurred 
that  Gertrude,  before  she  was  nineteen,  had  listened  to 
vows  of  love  from  Harry  Norman,  which  she  neither  ao- 
ospled  nor  repudiated ;  and  that  Linda  luid,  before  cdie  was 
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eighteen,  perhaps  unfortunately,  taught  herself  to  thinlc  it 
probahle  that  she  might  have  to  listen  to  tows  of  love  from 
Alaric  Tudor. 

There  had  been  no  concealment  between  the  young  men 
as  to  their  feelings.  Norman  had  told  his  friend  scores  of 
times  that  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  marry 
Gertrude  Woodward;  and  had  told  him,  moreover,  what 
were  his  grounds  for  hope,  and  what  his  reasons  for 
despair. 

'  She  is  as  proud  as  a  queen,*  he  had  once  said  as  he 
was  rowing  from  Hampton  to  Searle*s  Wharf,  and  lay  on 
his  oars  as  the  falling  tide  carried  his  boat  softly  past  the 
green  banks  of  Richmond, — '  she  is  as  proud  as  a  queen, 
and  yet  as  timid  as  a  fawn.  She  lets  me  tell  her  that  I 
love  her,  but  she  will  not  say  a  word  to  me  in  reply ;  as 
for  touching  her  in  the  way  of  a  caress,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  putting  my  arm  round  a  goddess.' 

'  And  why  not  put  your  arms  round  a  goddess  ?  *  said 
Alaric,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  bolder  than  his  friend, 
and  a  little  less  romantic.  To  this  Harry  answered 
nothing,  but,  laying  his  back  to  his  work,  swept  on  past 
the  gardens  of  Kew,  and  shot  among  the  wooden  dangers 
of  Putney  Bridge. 

*  I  wish  you  could  bring  yourself  to  make  up  to'^inda,* 
said  he,  resting  again  from  his  labours ;  *  that  would  make 
the  matter  so  much  easier.' 

'Bring  myself! '  said  Alaric;  'what  you  mean  is,  that 
you  wish  I  could  bring  Linda  to  consent  to  be  made  up  to.* 

'I  don*t  think  you  would  have  much  difficulty,*  said 
Harry,  finding  it  much  easier  to  answer  for  Linda  than  for 
her  sister ;  *  but  perhaps  you  don't  admire  her? ' 

'  I  think  her  by  far  the  prettier  of  the  two,'  said  Alaric 

'That's  nonsense,'  said  Harry,  getting  rather  red  in  the 
face,  and  feeling  rather  angry. 

'  Indeed  I  do ;  and  so  I  am  convinced  would  most  men. 
You  need  not  murder  me,  man.  You  want  me  to  make  up 
to  Linda,  and  surely  it  will  be  better  that  I  should  admire 
my  own  wife  than  yours.' 

'  Oh !  you  may  admire  whom  you  like ;  but  to  say  that 
she  is  prettier  than  Gertrude— why,  you  know,  it  is 
nonsense.' 
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'  Very  well,  mj  dear  fellow ;  then  to  oblige  you,  I  '11 
lall  in  love  with  Gertrude.' 

•  I  know  you  won't  do  that,*  said  Harry,  *  for  you  are 
not  so  very  fond  of  each  other :  but,  joking  apart,  I  do 
wish  80  you  would  make  up  to  Liuda.' 

*  Well,  I  will  when  my  aunt  leaves  ww  200/.  a-yoar.' 
There  was  no  answering  this;  so  tlie'^two  menl^hanged 

che  conversation  as  they  walked  up  together  from  the  boat 
wharf,  to  the  office  of  the  Weights  and  Measures. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  fortune  and  old  Mr.  Tudor 
of  the  Shropshire  Parsonage,  brought  Charley  Tudor  to 
retida  with  our  two  heroes.  For  the  first  month,  or  six 
weeks,  Charley  was  ruthlessly  left  by  his  companions  to 
get  through  his  Sundays  as  best  he  could.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  spent  them  in  divine  worship ;  but  it  may, 
we  fear,  be  surmised-  with  more  probability,  that  he  paid 
his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  some  very  iufeiior  public- 
house  deity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerset  House.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  both  Norman  and  Tudor  spoke  much 
of  their  new  companion  to  the  ladies  at  Surbiton  Cottagp, 
and  as  by  degrees  they  reported  somewhat  favourably  of 
his  improved  morals,  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  a  woman's  true 
kindness,  begged  that  he  might  be  brought  down  to 
Hampton. 

'I  am  afraid  you  will  find  him  very  rough,'  said  his 
ooosin  Alaric. 

'  At  any  rate  you  will  not  find  him  a  fool,'  said  Norman, 
who  was  always  the  more  charitable  of  the  two. 

'  Thank  God  for  that !  *  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *  and  if  he 
vrill  come  next  Saturday,  let  him  by  all  means  do  so. 
Pray  give  my  complimeuts  to  him,  and  tell  him  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  him.' 

And  thus  was  this  wild  wolf  to  be  led  into  the  sheep- 
eoCa;  this  infernal  navvy  to  be  introduced  among  the 
angels  of  Surbiton  Cottage.  Mrs.  Woodward  tliought  that 
she  had  a  taste  for  reclaiming  reprobates,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  try  her  hand  on  Charley  Tudor. 

Chariey  went,  and  his  debut  was  perfectly  successful. 
We  have  hitherto  only  looked  on  the  worst  side  of  his 
eharacter ;  but  bad  as  his  character  was,  it  had  a  better 
aide.     He  was  good-natured  in  tlie  extreme,  kind-hearted 
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and  affectionate ;  and,  though  too  apt  to  be  noisy  and  even 
boisterous  when  much  encouraged,  was  not  without  a 
certain  innate  genuine  modesty,  which  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  iniquities  had  rather  increased  than  bluntei ;  and, 
as  Norman  had  said  of  him,  he  was  no  fool.  His  education 
had  not  been  good,  and  he  had  done  nothing  by  subsequent 
reading  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency ;  but  he  was  well 
endowed  with  mother-wit,  and  owed  none  of  his  deficiencies 
to  nature's  churlishness. 

He  came,  and  was  well  received.  The  girls  thought  be 
would  surely  get  drunk  before  he  left  the  table,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  feared  the  austere  precision  of  her  parlour-maid 
might  be  offended  by  some  unworthy  familiarity ;  but  no 
accident  of  either  kind  seemed  to  occur.  He  came  to  the 
tea-table  perfectly  sober,  and,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Woodward 
could  tell,  was  unaware  of  the  presence  of  the  parlour- 
maiden. 

On  the  Sunday  morning,  Charley  went  to  church,  just 
like  a  Christian.  Now  Mrs.  Woodward  certainly  had  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  spent  those  two  hours  in 
smoking  and  attacking  the  parlour-maid.  He  went  to 
church,  however,  and  seemed  in  no  whit  astray  there;  stood 
up  when  others  stood  up,  and  sat  down  when  others  sat 
down.  After  all,  the  infernal  navvies,  bad  as  they  doubt- 
less were,  knew  something  of  the  recognised  manners  of 
civilised  life. 

Thus  Charley  Tudor  ingratiated  himself  at  Surbiton 
Cottage,  and  when  he  left,  received  a  kind  intimation  from 
its  mistress  that  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him  again.  No 
day  was  fixed,  and  so  Charley  could  not  accompany  his 
cousin  and  Harry  Norman  on  the  next  Saturday;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  got  another  direct  invitation,  and  so  be 
also  became  intimate  at  Hampton.  There  could  be  no 
danger  of  any  one  falling  in  love  with  him,  for  Katie  was* 
still  a  child. 

Things  stood  thus  at  Surbiton  Cottage  when  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward received  a  proposition  from  a  relative  of  her  own, 
which  surprised  them  all  not  a  little.  This  was  from  a 
certain  Captain  Cuttwater,  who  was  a  maternal  uncle  to 
Mrs.  Woodward,  and  consisted  of  nothing  less  than  an  offer 
to  come  and  live  with  them  for  the  remaining  term  of  his 
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natural  life.  Now  Mrs.  Woodward's  girls  had  seen  very 
little  of  their  grand-uncle,  and  what  little  they  had  seen 
had  odIj  taught  them  to  laugh  at  him.  When  his  name 
was  mention^  iu  the  family  conclave,  he  was  always  made 
tlie  subject  of  some  little  feminine  joke  ;  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, though  she  always  took  her  uncle  s  part,  did  so  in  a 
manner  that  made  them  feel  that  he  was  fair  game  for 
their  quizzing. 

When  the  proposal  was  first  enunciated  to  the  girls,  they 
one  and  all.  for  Katie  was  one  of  the  council,  suggested 
that  it  should  be  declined  with  many  thanks. 

*  He  11  take  us  all  for  midshipmen,'  said  Linda,  *and  stop 
our  rations,  and  mast-head  us  whenever  we  displease  him.* 

'  I  am  sure  he  is  a  cross  old  honks,  though  mamma  says 
he  '■  not,*  said  Katie,  with  all  the  impudence  of  spoilt  four- 
teen. 

'Hell  interfere  with  every  one  of  our  pursuits,'  said 
Oertrade,  more  thoughtfully,  '  and  be  sure  to  quarrel  with 
the  young  men.' 

But  Mrs.  Woodward,  though  she  had  consulted  her 
daughters,  had  arguments  of  her  own  in  favour  of  Captain 
Cattwater's  proposition,  which  she  had  not  yet  made  known 
to  them.  Good-humoured  and  happy  as  she  always  was, 
riie  had  her  cares  in  the  world.  Her  income  was  only  400/. 
a-year,  and  that,  now  that  the  Income  Tax  had  settled 
down  on  it,  was  barely  su£Bcient  for  her  modest  wants.  A 
moiety  of  this  died  with  her,  and  the  remainder  would  be 
hat  a  poor  support  for  her  three  daughters,  if  at  the  time  of 
her  death  it  should  so  chance  that  she  should  leave  them 
in  want  of  support  She  had  always  regarded  Captain 
Cottwater  as  a  probable  source  of  future  aid.  He  was 
diildless  and  unmarried,  and  had  not,  as  far  as  she  was 
aware,  another  relative  in  the  world.  It  would,  therefore, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  bad  policy  to  offend  him.  But 
the  letter  in  which  he  had  made  bis  ofier  had  been  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind.  He  had  begun  by  saying  that  ho  was  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  present  berth  by  a  d Whig  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  his  age,  he  being  as  young  a  man  as  ever 
he  had  been ;  that  it  behoved  him  to  look  out  for  a  place  of 
residence,  in  which  he  might  live*  and,  if  it  should  so  please 
God,  die  also.    He  then  said  that  he  expect^  to  pay  200L 
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a-year  for  his  board  and  lodging,  which  he  thought  might 
as  well  go  to  bis  niece  as  to  some  shark,  who  would 
probably  starve  him.  He  also  said,  that  poor  as  he  was 
and  always  had  been,  he  had  contrived  to  scrape  together  a 
few  hundred  pounds ;  that  he  was  well  aware  that  if  he 
lived  among  strangers  he  should  be  done  out  of  everr 
shilling  of  it ;  but  that  if  his  niece  would  receive  him,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  it  together  for  the  benefit  of  his 
grand-nieces,  &c. 

Now  Mrs.  Woodward  knew  her  uncle  to  be  an  honest- 
minded  man  ;  she  knew  also,  that,  in  spite  of  his  protesta- 
tion as  to  being  a  very  poor  man,  he  had  saved  money 
enough  to  make  him  of  some  consequence  wherever  he 
went ;  and  she  therefore  conceived  that  she  could  not  with 
prudence  send  him  to  seek  a  home  among  chance  strangers. 
She  explained  as  much  of  this  to  the  giih  as  she  thought 
proper,  and  ended  the  matter  by  making  them  understand 
that  Captain  Cuttwater  was  to  be  received. 

On  the  Saturday  after  this  the  three  scions  of  the  Civil 
Service  were  all  at  Surbiton  Cottage,  and  it  will  show  how 
far  Charley  had  then  made  good  his  ground,  to  state  that 
the  coming  of  the  captain  was  debated  in  his  presence. 

*  And  when  is  the  great  man  to  be  here  ?  *  said  Norman. 

*  At  once,  I  believe,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward ;  *  that  is, 
perhaps,  before  the  end  of  this  week,  and  certainly  before 
the  end  of  next.' 

*  And  what  is  he  like  ? '  said  Alaric. 

'  Why,  he  has  a  tail  hanging  down  behind,  like  a  cat  or 
a  dog,'  said  Katie.. 

'  Hold  your  tongue.  Miss,'  said  Gertrude.  '  As  he  is  to 
come  be  must  be  treated  with  respect ;  but  it  is  a  great  bore. 
To  me  it  will  destroy  all  the  pleasures  of  life.' 

*  Nonsense,  Gertrude,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward ;  *  it  is  almost 
wicked  of  you  to  say  so.  Destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  life  to 
have  an  old  gentleman  live  in  the  same  house  with  you ! — 
you  ought  to  be  more  moderate,  my  dear,  in  what  you 
say.' 

'That's  all  very  well,  mamma,'  said  Gertrude,  *but 
you  know  yoii  don't  like  him  yourself." 

*  But  is  it  true  that  Captain  Cuttwater  wears  a  pigtail  ?* 
asked  Norman. 
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•  I  don't  care  what  he  wears,'  said  Gertrude  ;  *  he  may 
irear  three  if  he  likes.' 

'  Oh  !  I  wish  he  would,'  said  Ivatie,  laughing  ;  '  that 
would  he  so  delicious.  Oh;  Liuda,  faucy  Captain  Cutt- 
water  with  three  pigtails  ! ' 

•  I  am  Sony  to  disappoint  you,  Katie,'  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, '  but  your  uncle  does  not  wear  even  one ;  he  once 
did.  but  he  cut  it  off  long  since.' 

*  I  am  80  sorry,'  said  Katie. 

*I  suppose  hell  want  to  dine  early,  and  go  to  bed 
early?* said  Linda. 

*  His  going  to  bed  early  would  be  a  great  blessing,* 
said  Gertrude,  mindful  of  their  midnight  conclaves  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

*  But  his  getting  up  early  won't  be  a  blessing  at  all«' 
said  Linda,  who  had  a  weakness  on  that  subject. 

•  Talking  of  bed,  Harry,  you  '11  have  the  worst  of  it,* 
aaid  Katie,  *for  the  captain  is  to  have  jour  room.' 

'Yea,  indeed,'  aaid  Mrs.  Woodward,  sighing  gently, 
'  we  shall  no  longer  have  a  bed  for  you,  Harry ;  that  it 
the  worst  of  it' 

Harry  of  course  assured  her  that  if  that  was  the  worst 
of  it  there  was  nothing  very  bad  in  it.  He  could  have  a 
bed  at  the  inn  as  well  as  Alaric  and  Charley.  The 
amoont  of  that  evil  would  only  be  half  a-crown  a  night. 

And  thus  the  advent  of  Captain  Cuttwater  was  discussed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OAPTAIM    CUTTWATER. 

Captain  Cuttwatbb  bad  not  seen  much  service  afloat; 
that  is.  he  had  not  been  personally  concerned  in  many  of 
those  sea^ngagements  which  in  and  about  the  time  of 
Nelson  gave  so  great  a  halo  of  glory  to  the  British  Lion  ; 
nor  had  it  even  been  permitted  to  him  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  such  minor  affairs  as  have  since  occurred ;  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself  either  at  Uie 
battle  of  Navarino  or  the  bombarding  of  Acre ;  and,  un- 
fortunately for  his  ambition,  the  period  of  his  retirement 
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came  before  that  great  Baltic  campaign,  in  which,  had  he 
been  there,  he  would  doubtless  have  distinguished  himself 
as  did  so  many  others.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
cruising  among  the  West  Indies ;  he  then  came  home  and 
spent  some  considerable  portion  of  his  life  in  idleness — if 
that  time  can  be  said  to  have  been  idly  spent  which  he 
devoted  to  torturing  the  Admiralty  with  applications,  re- 
monstrances, and  appeals.  Then  he  was  rated  as  third 
lieutenant  on  the  books  of  some  worm-eaten  old  man-of- 
war  at  Portsmouth,  and  gave  up  his  time  to  looking  after 
the  stowage  of  anchors,  and  counting  fathoms  of  rope.  At 
last  he  was  again  sent  afloat  as  senior  lieutenant  in  a  ten- 
gun  brig,  and  cruised  for  some  time  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
hunting  for  slavers ;  and  returning  after  a  while  from  this 
enterprising  employment,  he  received  a  sort  of  amphibious 
appointment  at  Devonport.  What  his  duties  were  here, 
the  author,  being  in  iJl  points  a  landsman,  is  unable  to 
describe.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  ridicule  Captain. 
Outtwater  declared  that  the  most  important  of  them  con- 
sisted in  seeing  that  the  midshipmen  in  and  about  the 
dockyard  washed  their  faces,  and  put  on  clean  linen  not 
less  often  than  three  times  a  week.  According  to  his 
own  account,  he  had  many  things  of  a  higher  nature  to 
attend  to;  and,  indeed,  hardly  a  ship  sank  or  swam  in 
Hamoaze  except  by  his  special  permission,  for  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  if  his  own  Yiew  of  his  own  career  may  be 
accepted  as  correct. 

He  had  once  declared  to  certain  naval  acquaintances, 
over  his  third  glass  of  grog,  that  he  regarded  it  as  his 
birthright  to  be  an  Admiral ;  but  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
he  had  not  yet  acquired  his  birthright,  and  the  probability 
of  his  ever  attaining  it  was  becoming  very  small  indeed* 
He  was  still  bothering  Lords  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Admiralty  for  further  promotion,  ^en  he  was  astounded 
by  being  informed  by  the  Port- Admiral  that  he  was  to  be 
made  happy  by  half-pay  and  a  pension.  The  Admiral,  in 
communicating  the  intelligence,  had  pretended  to  think 
that  he  was  giving  the  Captain  information  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  him,  but  he  was  not  the 
less  aware  that  the  old  man  would  be  furious  at  being  so 
treated^     What,  pennon  him!  put  him  on  half-pay— 
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ihelf  him  for  life,  while  he  was  still  anxiously  expecting 
thmt  promotioD,  that  call  to  higher  duties  which  had  so 
long  been  his  due,  and  which,  now  that  his  powers  were 
matured,  could  hardly  be  longer  denied  to  him!  And 
after  all  that  he  had  done  for  his  country — his  ungrateful, 
thankless,  ignorant  country — was  he  thus  to  be  treated? 
Was  he  to  be  tamed  adrift  witliout  any  mark  of  honour, 
any  special  guerdon,  any  sign  of  his  Sovereign's  farour  to 
testify  as  to  bis  faithful  servitude  of  sixty  years'  devotion  ? 
Ha,  who  had  regarded  it  as  his  merest  right  to  be  an 
Admiral,  and  had  long  indulged  the  hope  of  being  greeted 
in  the  streets  of  Devonport  as  Sir  Bartholomew  Cutt- 
water,  K.O.B.,  was  he  to  be  thus  thrown  aside  in  his 
prime,  with  no  other  acknowledgment  than  the  bare  income 
to  which  he  was  entitled  1 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  no  old  officers  who 
hmve  lacked  Uie  means  to  distinguish  themselves,  retire 
from  either  of  our  military  services,  free  from  the  bitter 
disappointment  and  sour  feelings  of  neglected  worth,  which 
Captain  Cottwater  felt  so  keenly.  A  clergyman,  or  a 
doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  feels  himself  no  whit  disgraced  if  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  worldly  labours  without  special 
note  or  honour.  But  to  a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  such  indiffe- 
rence to  his  merit  is  wormwood.  It  is  the  bane  of  the  pro- 
fessions. Nine  men  out  of  ten  who  go  into  it  must  Uto 
discontented,  and  die  disappointed. 

Captain  Cottwater  had  no  idea  that  he  was  an  old  man. 
He  had  lived  for  so  many  years  among  men  of  his  own 
stamp,  who  had  ffrown  grey  and  bald,  and  rickety,  and 
weak  alongside  of  him,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  he  was  more  grey  or  more  rickety  than  his 
neigfaboors.  No  children  had  become  men  and  women  at  his 
feet ;  no  new  race  had  gone  oat  into  the  world  and  fought 
their  battles  under  his  notice.  One  set  of  midshipmen 
had  sacceeded  to  another,  but  his  old  comrades  in  the 
news-rooms  and  lounging-places  at  Devonport  had  re- 
mained the  same;  and  Captain  Cottwater  had  never  learnt 
to  think  that  he  was  not  doing,  and  was  not  able  to  do 
good  service  for  his  conntiy. 

The  Tory  name  of  Captain  Cottwater  was  odious  to 
•rerj  cleik  at  the  Admiralty.    He,  like  all  naval  officers. 
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hated  the  Admiralty,  and  thought,  that  of  all  English- 
men, those  five  who  had  heen  selected  to  sit  there  in 
high  places  as  joint  lords  were  the  most  incapable.  He 
pestered  them  with  continued  and  almost  continuous  ap- 
plications on  subjects  of  all  sorts.  He  was  always  asking 
for  increased  allowances,  advanced  rank,  more  assistance, 
less  work,  higher  privileges,  immunities  which  could  not 
he  gitnted,  and  advantages  to  which  he  had  no  claim.  He 
never  took  answers,  but  made  every  request  the  subject  of 
a  prolonged  correspondence;  till  at  last  some  energetic 
Assistant-Secretary  declared  that  it  should  no  longer  be 
borne,  and  Captain  Cuttwater  was  dismissed  with  pension 
and  half-pay.  During  his  service  he  had  contrived  to 
save  some  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  and  now  he  was 
about  to  retire  with  an  assured  income  adequate  to  all  his 
wants.  The  public  who  had  the  paying  of  Captain  Cutt- 
water may,  perhaps,  think  that  he  was  amply  remunerated 
for  what  he  had  done ;  but  the  captain  himself  entertained 
a  very  different  opiuion. 

Such  is  the  view  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  of  the 
professional  side  of  Captain  Cuttwater's  character.  But  the 
professional  side  was  by  far  the  worst  Counting  fathoms 
of  rope  and  looking  after  unruly  midshipmen  on  shore  are 
not  duties  capable  of  bringing  out  in  high  relief  the  better 
traits  of  a  man's  character.  Uncle  Bat,  as  during  the 
few  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  always  called  at  Surbiton 
Cottage,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  in  spite  of 
anything  that  might  be  said  to  the  contrary  at  the  Adnii- 
ralty.  He  was  a  man  with  a  soft  heart,  though  the  end  of 
his  nose  was  so  large,  so  red,  and  so  pimply ;  and  rough 
as  was  his  usage  to  little  midshipmen  when  his  duty 
caused  him  to  encounter  them  in  a  body,  he  had  befriended 
many  a  one  singly  with  kind  words  and  an  open  band. 
The  young  rogues  would  unmercifully  quiz  Old  Nosey, 
for  so  Captain  Cuttwater  was  generally  called  in  Devon- 
port,  whenever  they  could  safely  do  so  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
in  their  young  distresses  they  knew  him  for  their  friend, 
and  were  not  slow  to  come  to  him. 

In  person  Captain  Cuttwater  was  a  tall,  heavy  man,  on 
whose  iron  constitution  hogsheads  of  Hollands  and  water 
seemed  to  have  bad  no  very  powerful  effect.    He  was 
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much  giTen  to  profane  oaths  ;  but  knowing  that  manners 
reqaired  that  he  should  refrain  before  ladies,  and  being 
unable  to  bring  his  tongue  sufiicientlj  under  command  to 
do  80,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  *  craving  the  ladies'  pardon' 
after  erery  slip. 

All  that  was  reallj  remarkable  in  Uncle  Bat's  appear- 
ance was  included  in  his  nose.  It  had  always  been  a 
generous,  weighty,  self-confident  nose,  inviting  to  itself 
more  obserration  than  any  of  its  brother  features  de- 
manded* Bat  in  latter  years  it  had  spread  itself  out  in 
soft,  porous,  red  excrescences,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  really  deserring  of  considerable  attention.  No 
stnmger  erer  passed  Captain  Cuttwater  in  the  streets  of 
Deronport  without  asking  who  he  was,  or,  at  any  rate, 
specially  noticing  him. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  a  too  strongly  pro- 
oonnced  partiality  for  alcoholic  drink  had  produced  these 
defects  in  Captain  Cnttwater's  nasal  organ ;  and  yet  he 
was  a  most  staunch  friend  of  temperance.  No  man  alire 
or  dead  had  ever  seen  Captain  Cuttwater  the  worse  for 
liquor ;  at  least  so  boasted  the  Captain  himself,  and  there 
were  none,  at  any  rate  in  Devonport,  to  giro  him  the  lie. 
Woe  betide  the  midshipman  whom  he  should  see  elated 
with  too  much  wine  ;  and  eren  to  the  common  sailor  who 
should  be  tipsy  at  the  wrong  time,  he  would  show  no 
mercy.  Most  eloquent  were  the  discourses  which  he 
preached  against  drunkenness,  and  they  always  ended  with 
a  reference  to  his  own  sobriety.  The  truth  was,  that 
drink  would  hardly  make  Captain  Cuttwater  drunk.  It 
left  his  brain  untouched,  but  punished  his  nose. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  seen  her  uncle  but  once  since  she 
had  beoome  a  widow.  He  bad  then  come  up  to  London 
to  attack  the  Admiralty  at  close  quarters,  and  had  so- 
journed tor  three  or  four  days  at  Surbiton  Cottage.  This 
was  now  some  ten  years  since,  and  the  girls  had  forgotten 
eren  what  he  was  like.  Great  preparations  were  made  for 
him.  Though  the  summer  bad  nearly  commenced,  a 
large  fire  was  kept  burning  in  his  bedroom — his  bed  was 
newly  hung  with  new  curtains;  two  feather  beds  were 
piled  on  each  other,  and  everything  was  done  which  five 
women  could  think  desirable  to  relieve  the  ailings  of  suf- 
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feriug  age  The  fi&ct,  however*  was,  that  Captain  Cutt- 
water  was  accustomed  to  a  small  tent  bedstead  in  a  room 
without  a  carpet,  that  he  usually  slept  on  a  single  mat- 
tress, and  that  he  never  had  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter. 

Travelling  from  Devonport  to  London  is  now  an  easy 
matter ;  and  Captain  CuUwater.  old  as  he  was,  found  him- 
self able  to  get  through  to  Hampton  in  one  day.  Mrs. 
Woodward  went  to  meet  him  at  Hampton  Court  in  a  fly^ 
and  conveyed  him  to  his  new  home,  together  with  a  carpet- 
bag, a  cocked  hat,  a  sword,  and  a  very  small  portmanteau. 
When  she  inquired  after  the  remainder  of  his  luggage,  he 
asked  her  what  more  lumber  she  supposed  he  wanted.  No 
more  lumber  at  any  rate  made  its  appearance,  then  or 
afterwards;  and  the  fly  proceeded  wiUi  an  easy  load  to 
Surbiton  Cottage. 

There  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  girls  when 
the  wheels  were  heard  to  stop  at  the  front  door.  Gertrude 
kept  her  place  steadily  standing  on  the  rug  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  Linda  ran  to  the  door  and  then  back  again ;  but 
Katie  bolted  out  and  ensconced  herself  behind  the  parlour- 
maid, who  stood  at  the  open  door,  looking  eagerly  forth  to 
get  the  first  view  of  Uncle  Bat 

*  So  here  you  are,  Bessie,  as  snug  as  ever,'  said  the  cap- 
tain, as  he  let  himself  ponderously  down  from  the  fly. 
Katie  had  never  before  heard  her  mother  called  Bessie, 
and  had  fiever  seen  anything  approaching  in  size  or  colour 
to  such  a  nose,  consequently  she  ran  away  frightened. 

'  That  *s  Gertrude— is  it?'  said  the  captain. 

•  Gertrude,  unde !  Why  Gertrude  is  a  grown-up  woman 
now.    That  'a  Katie,  whom  you  remember  an  infant* 

'  God  bless  my  soul !  *  said  the  captain,  as  though  he 
Uiought  that  girls  must  grow  twice  quicker  at  Hampton 
than  they  did  at  Devonport  or  elsewhere, '  God  bless  my 
soul!' 

He  was  then  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  and  intro- 
duced in  form  to  his  grand-nieces.  *This  is  Gertrude, 
uncle,  and  this  Linda;  there  is  just  enough  difference  for 
you  to  know  them  apart  And  this  Katie.  Come  here, 
Katie,  and  kiss  your  uncle.' 

Katie  came  up,  hesitated,  looked  horrified,  but  did 
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_    to  get  her  face  somewhat  close  to  the  old  man's  . 
wUlioat  toadiing  the  tremendous  nose,  and  then  having 
gone  through  this  peril  she  retreated  again  behind  the  sofa. 

'  Well ;  bless  my  stars,  Bessie,  you  don*t  tell  me  those 
are  your  children  ? ' 

'  Indeed,  uncle,  I  b^lioTe  they  are.  It 's  a  Md  tale  for 
me  to  tell,  is  it  not?'  said  the  blooming  mother  with  a 
laugh. 

'  Why,  they  11  be  looking  out  for  husbands  mazt,*  said 
UndeBat. 

'  Oh !  they  're  doing  that  already,  OTery  day,*  said  Katie. 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  laughed  Uncle  Bat;  'I  suppose  so,  I 
•appose  so ; — ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

Qertmde  tamed  away  to  the  window,  disgusted  and 
angiy,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  hate  Uncle  Bat  for  erer 
afterwards.  Linda  made  a  little  attempt  to  smile,  and  felt 
somewhat  glad  in  her  heart  that  her  uncle  was  a  man  who 
4x>ald  induce  in  a  joke. 

He  was  then  taken  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  here  he 
greatly  frightened  Katie,  and  much  scandalised  the  parlour- 
maid by  declaring,  immediately  on  his  entering  the  room, 

that  'it  was  d hot,  d ation  hot;  craying  your 

pardon,  ladies ! ' 

'  We  thought,  uncle,  you  'd  like  a  fire,*  began  Mrs. 
Woodward,  •  as ' 

'  A  fire  in  June,  when  I  can  hardly  cany  my  coat  on  my 
hack!' 

'  It 's  the  last  day  of  May  now,*  said  Katie  timidly,  from 
behind  the  bed-curtains. 

This,  howsTsr,  did  not  satisfy  the  captain,  and  orders 
were  forthwith  giren  that  the  fire  should  be  taken  away, 
the  eartains  stripped  oS,  the  feather  beds  removed,  and 
everything  reduced  to  pretty  much  the  same  state  in  which 
it  had  osually  been  left  for  Harry  Norman's  accommoda- 
tion. So  much  for  all  the  feminine  care  which  had  been 
thrown  away  upon  the  consideration  of  Uncle  Bat's  in- 
finnities. 

*  God  bless  my  soul ! '  said  he,  wiping  his  brow  with  a 
huge  coloured  handkerchief  as  big  as  a  mainsail,  '  one 
night  in  such  a  fomace  as  that  would  have  brought  on  the 
goot' 
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He  had  dined  in  town,  and  bj  the  time  that  his  chamber 
had  been  stripped  of  its  appendages,  he  was  nearly  ready 
for  bed.  Before  he  did  so,  he  was  asked  to  take  a  glass 
of  sherry. 

'  Ah  !  sherry,*  said  he,  taking  up  the  bottle  and  patting 
it  down  again.  *  Sherry,  ah  !  yes ;  very  good  wine,  I  am 
sure.  You  haven't  a  drop  of  rum  in  the  house,  have 
you?' 

Mrs.  Woodward  declared  with  sorrow  that  she  had  not. 

*0r  Hollands?'  said  Uncle  Bat  But  the  ladies  of 
Sorbiton  Cottage  were  unsupplied  also  with  Hollands. 

*  Gin?'  suggested  the  captain,  almost  in  despair. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  no  gin,  but  she  could  send  out  and 
get  it;  and  the  first  evening  of  Captain  Cuttwater's  visit 
saw  Mrs.  Woodward's  own  parlour-maid  standing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Green  Dragon,  while  two  gills  of  spirits  were 
being  measured  out  for  her. 

*  Only  for  the  respect  she  owed  to  Missus,'  as  she  after^ 
wards  declared,  *  she  never  would  have  so  demeaned  her- 
self for  all  the  captains  in  the  Queen's  battalions.' 

The  captain,  however,  got  his  grog ;  and  having  enlarged 
eomewhat  vehemently  wlole  he  drank  it  on  the  iniquities 
of  those  scoundrels  at  the  Admiralty,  took  himself  off  to 
bed;  and  left  his  character  and  peculiarities  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  nieces. 

The  following  day  was  Friday,  and  on  the  Saturday 
Norman  and  Tudor  were  to  come  down  as  a  matter  of 
course.  During  the  long  days,  they  usually  made  their 
appearance  after  dinner ;  but  they  had  now  been  specially 
requested  to  appear  in  good  orderly  time,  in  honour  of  the 
captain.  Their  advent  had  been  of  course  spoken  of,  and 
"Mis,  Woodward  had  explained  to  Uncle  Bat  that  her  oousin 
Hany  usually  spent  his  Sundays  at  Hampton,  and  that  he 
usually  also  brought  with  him  a  friend  of  his,  a  Mr.  Tudor. 
To  all  this,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Uncle  Bat  had  as  yet  no 
objection  to  make. 

The  young  men  came,  and  were  introduced  with  due 
ceremony.  Surbiton  Cottage,  however,  during  dinner-time, 
was  very  unlike  what  it  had  been  before,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  party  there  assembled.  The  girls  felt  themselves 
called  upon,  the^y  hardly  knew  why,  to  be  somewhat  less 
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intimAta  in  their  manner  with  the  young  men  than  they 
costonuurily  were;  and  Harry  and  Alaric,  with  quick  in- 
stinct, reciprocated  the  feeling.  Mrs.  Woodward,  even, 
assumed  involuntarily  somewhat  of  a  company  air;  and 
Uncle  Bat,  who  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  in  the  place 
usually  assigned  to  Norman,  was  awkward  in  doing  the 
honours  of  the  house  to  guests  who  were  in  fact  much  more 
at  home  there  than  himself. 

After  dinner  the  young  people  strolled  out  into  the  garden. 
and  Katie,  as  was  her  wont,  insisted  on  Harry  Norman 
rowing  her  over  to  her  damp  paradise  in  the  middle  of  the 
mer.  He  attempted,  rainly,  to  induce  Oertrude  to  accom- 
pany them.  Gertrude  was  either  coy  with  her  lover,  or 
indifferent;  for  rery  few  were  the  occasions  on  which  she 
oonld  be  induced  to  gratify  him  with  the  rapture  of  a  tSts- 
d4Su  encounter.  So  that,  in  fact,  Harry  Norman *s  Sunday 
mits  were  generally  moments  of  expected  bliss  of  which 
the  full  fruition  was  but  seldom  attained.  So  while  Katie 
went  off  to  the  island,  Alaric  and  the  two  girls  sat  under  a 
spreading  elm  tree  and  watched  the  little  boat  as  it  shot 
across  the  water. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  Uncle  Bat?'  said  Gertrude 
'  Well  I  am  sure  he's  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  a  very 

gallant  officer,  but ' 

« But  what?*  said  Linda. 

'It's  a  thousand  pities  he  should  have  ever  been  re- 
nored  from  Devonport,  where  I  am  sure  he  was  both  use- 
ful and  ornamental.' 

Both  the  girls  laughed  cheerily ;  and  as  the  sound  came 
across  the  water  to  Norman's  ears,  he  repented  himself  of 
his  good-nature  to  Katie,  and  determined  that  her  sojourn 
in  the  fsTonrite  island  should,  on  this  occasion,  be  very 
abort. 

*  But  he  is  to  pay  mamma  a  great  deal  of  money,'  said 
Linda, '  and  his  ooming  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  her  in 
that  way.' 

'There  ought  to  be  something  to  compensate  for  the 
bore,'  said  Gertrude. 

'  We  must  only  make  the  best  of  him,'  said  Alaric.  '  For 
my  part,  I  am  rather  fond  of  old  gentlemen  with  long 
noses;  bat  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  not  quite  so  fond 
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of  US.     I  thought  he  looked  rather  shy  at  Harry  and 
me.* 

Both  the  girls  protested  against  this,  and  declared  that 
there  could  he  nothing  in  it. 

*  Well,  now,  1 11  tell  you  what,  Gertrude/  said  Alaric, 
'  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  looks  on  me,  especially,  as  an 
interloper ;  and  yet  I  '11  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  I  am  his 
favourite  before  a  month  is  over.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  Linda  is  to  be  his  favourite,*  said  Gertrude. 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,'  said  Linda.  '  I  liked  him  very  well 
till  he  drank  three  huge  glasses  of  gin-and- water  last  night, 
but  I  never  can  fancy  him  after  that.  You  can't  conceive, 
Alaric,  what  the  drawing-room  smelt  like.  I  suppose  he  '11 
do  the  same  every  evening.' 

*  Well,  what  can  you  expect?' said  Gertrude;  'if  mamma 
will  have  an  old  sailor  to  live  with  her,  of  course  he  11  drink 
grog/ 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  giurden,  Mrs.  Woodward 
eat  dutifully,  with  her  unde  while  he  sipped  his  obnoxions 
toddy,  and  answered  his  questions  about  their  two 
friends. 

'  They  were  both  in  the  Weights  and  Measures,  by  iar 
the  most  respectable  public  office  in  London,*  as  she  told 
him,  '  and  both  doing  extremely  well  there  They  were^ 
indeed,  young  men  sure  to  distinguish  themselves  and  get 
on  in  the  world.  Had  this  not  been  so,  she  might  perhaps 
have  hesitated  to  receive  them  so  frequently,  and  on  such 
intimate  terms,  at  Surbiton  Cottage.'  This  she  said  in  a 
half-apologedc  manner,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  of  anger  at 
herself  that  she  should  condescend  to  apologise  to  any  one 
as  to  her  own  conduct  in  her  own  house. 

'  They  are  very  nice  young  men,  I  am  sure»'  said  Uncle 
Bat 

*  Indeed  they  are,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 

'  And  very  civil  to  the  young  ladies,'  said  Uncle  Bat 
•They  have  known  them  since  they  were  children, 
uncle ;  and  of  course  that  makes  them  more  intimate  than 
young  men  generally  are  with  young  ladies ; '  and  again 
'Mrs.  Woodward  was  angry  wiUi  herself  for  making  any 
excuses  on  the  sulject 
'  Are  they  well  off  ? '  asked  the  prudent  captain.    . 
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'Hany  Norman  is  yery  well  off;  he  has  a  private 
fi>rtan6.     Both  of  them  have  excellent  situatious.' 

*  To  my  way  of  thinking  that  other  chap  is  the  better 
fellow.  At  any  rata  he  seems  to  have  more  gumption 
about  him.* 

'  Why,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  thinV 
Harry  Norman  a  fool?'  said  Mrs.  Woodward.  Harry 
Norman  was  Mrs.  Woodward's  special  friend,  and  sho 
fondly  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing  him  in  time  become 
the  husband  of  her  elder  and  fayourite  daughter;  il^ 
indeed,  she  oan  be  fairly  said  to  have  had  a  favourite  child. 

Captain  Guttwater  poured  out  another  glass  of  rum,  and 
dropped  the  subject. 

Soon  afterwaitls  the  whole  party  came  in  from  the  lawn. 
Katie  was  all  draggled  and  wet,  for  she  had  persisted  in 
making  her  way  right  across  the  island  to  look  out  for  a 
site  for  another  palace.  Norman  was  a  little  inclined  to  be 
nll^,  for  Katie  nad  got  the  better  of  him ;  when  she  had 
got  oat  of  the  boat,  he  could  not  get  her  into  it  again ;  and 
as  he  could  not  Tery  well  leave  her  in  the  island,  he  had 
been^obliged  to  remain  paddling  about,  while  he  heard  the 
happy  Toicee  of  Alario  and  the  two  girls  from  the  lawn. 
Alario  was  in  high  good-humour,  and  entered  the  room 
intent  on  his  threatened  purpose  of  seducing  Captain 
CuUwater's  affections.  The  two  girls,  were  both  blooming 
with  happy  glee,  and  Gertrude  was  especially  bright  in  spite 
of  the  somewhat  sombre  demeanour  of  her  lover. 

Tea  was  brought  in,  whereupon  Captain  Cuttwater, 
having  taken  a  bit  of  toast  and  crammed  it  into  his  saucer, 
fell  fnt  asleep  in  an  arm-chair. 

*  You  '11  have  very  little  opportunity  to-night,'  said  Linda, 
almost  in  a  whisper. 

*  Opportunity  for  what? '  asked  Mrs.  Woodward. 

'  Hush,*  said  Gertrude,  '  we  11  tell  you  by  and  by« 
mamma     You  11  wake  Uncle  Bat  if  you  talk  now.' 

*  I  am  so  thirsty,'  said  Katie,  bouncing  into  the  room 
with  dry  shoes  and  stockings  on.  '  I  am  so  thirsty.  Oh, 
Linda,  do  give  me  some  tea.' 

'  Hush,*  said  Alaric,  pointing  to  the  captain,  who  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  himself,  and  uttering  sonorous  snores 
at  regular  fix^  intervab. 
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*  Sit  down,  Katie,  and  don*t  make  a  noise/  said  Mrs. 
Woodward,  gently. 

Katie  slunk  into  a  chair,  opened  wide  her  large  bright 
ejes,  applied  herself  diligently  to  her  teacup,  and  then, 
after  taking  breath,  said,  in  a  very  audible  whisper  to  her 
sister,  *  Are  not  we  to  talk  at  all,  Linda  ?  That  will  be 
Tery  dull,  I  think.' 

*  Yes,  my  dear,  you  are  to  talk  as  much  as  you  please, 
and  as  often  as  you  please,  and  as  loud  as  you  please ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  your  mamma  will  let  you,'  said  Captain  Gutt- 
water,  without  any  apparent  waking  effort,  and  in  a  moment 
the  snoring  was  going  on  again  as  regularly  as  before. 

Katie  looked  round,  and  again  opened  her  eyes  and 
laughed.  Mrs.  Woodward  said,  'You  are  very  good- 
natured,  uncle.'  The  girls  exchanged  looks  with  Alaric, 
and  Norman,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  his  good-humour, 
went  on  sipping  his  tea. 

As  soon  ^  the  tea-things  were  gone,  Uncle  Bat  yawned 
and  shook  himself,  and  asked  if  it  was  not  nearly  time  to 
go  to  bed. 

*  Whenever  you  like,  Uncle  Bat,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward, 
who  began  to  find  that  she  agreed  with  Gertrude,  that  early 
habits  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  would  be  a  family  blessing. 
'  But  perhaps  you  11  take  something  before  you  go  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  take  a  thimbleful  of  rum- 
and-water.*  So  the  odious  6piri^bottle  was  again  brought 
into  the  drawing-room. 

'  Did  you  call  at  the  Admiralty,  sir,  as  you  came  through 
town?'  said  Alaric. 

'  Call  at  the  Admiralty,  sir ! '  said  the  captain,  turning 
sharply  round  at  the  questioner;  *  what  the  deuce  should 
I  call  at  the  Admiralty  for?  craving  the  ladies'  pardon.' 

*  Well,  indeed,  I  don't  know,'  said  Alario,  not  a  bit 
abashed.  '  But  sailors  always  do  call  there,  for  the 
pleasure,  I  suppose,  of  kicking  their  heels  in  the  Lords' 
waiting-room.' 

*  I  have  done  with  that  game,'  said  Captain  Cuttwater, 
now  wide  awake ;  and  in  his  energy  he  poured  half  a  glass 
more  rum  into  his  beaker.  '  I  've  done  with  that  game, 
and  1 11  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Tudor,  if  I  had  a  dozen  sons  to 
provide  for  to-morrow—' 
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•  Oh,  I  do  80  wish  jou  had/  said  Katie ;  *  it  would  be  such 
fun.  Fancj  Uncle  Bat  having  tweWe  sons,  Gerti*ude. 
What  would  jou  call  them  all,  uncle? ' 

'  Why,  I  tell  JOU  what.  Miss  Katie,  I  wou1dn*t  call  one 
of  them  a  sailor.     I  *d  sooner  make  tailoi-s  of  them.' 

"Tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor  gentleman,  aiK)thecar3r, 
plough  boy,  thief/  said  Katie.  '  Tbat  would  only  be  eight ; 
what  should  the  other  four  be,  uncle?' 

'You're  quite  right.  Captain  Cuttwater,*  said  Alaric, 
*  at  least  as  fiur  as  the  present  moment  goes ;  but  the  time 
u  coming  when  things  at  the  Admiralty  wUl  be  managed 
▼ery  differently/ 

'Then  I'm  d if  that  time  can  come  too  soon— 

eraring  the  ladies'  pardon  ! '  said  Uncle  Bat. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Alaric,*  said  Harry 
Norman,  who  was  just  at  present  somewhat  disposed  to 
eontradict  his  friend,  and  not  ill-inclined  to  contradict  the 
captain  alto ;  'as  &r  as  I  can  judge,  the  Admiralty  is  the 
Teiy  last  oflSce  the  Goyemment  will  think  of  touching/ 

•  The  Government ! '  shouted  Captain  Cuttwater ;  *  oh  ! 
if  we  are  to  wait  for  the  Government,  the  navy  may  go  to 
Ibe  deuce,  sir.' 

•  It 's  the  pressure  from  without  that  must  do  the  work,* 
nid  Alaric. 

'  Pressure  from  without ! '  said  Norman,  scornfully ;  '  I 
hate  to  hear  such  trash.* 

*Well  see,  young  gentleman,  we*ll  see,*  said  the 
captain ;  '  it  may  be  trash,  and  it  may  be  right  that  five 
fellows  whojiever  did  the  Queen  a  day's  service  in  their 
life,  should  get  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  a  year, 
and  have  the  power  of  robbing  an  old  sailor  like  me  of 
the  reward  due  to  me  for  sixty  years*  hard  work.  Reward ! 
do;   but  the  very  wages  that   I   have  actually  earned. 

Look  at  me  now,  d me,  look  at  me !     Here  I  am. 

Captain  Cuttwater — ^with  sixty  years*  service — and  I've 
done  more  perhaps  for  the  Queen's  navy  than — than * 

'  It  *s  too  true,  Ci4>tain  Cuttwater,'  said  Alaric,  speaking 
with  a  sort  of  mock  earnestness  which  completely  took  in 
the  captain,  but  stealing  a  glance  at  the  same  time  at  the 
two  girls,  who  sat  over  their  work  at  the  drawing-room 
table,  'it's  too  true;  and  there's  no  doubt  the  whole 
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thing  must  be  altered,  and  that  soon.  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  have  a  sailor  at  the  head  of  the  navy.* 

'Yes,'  said  the  captain,  *and  one  that  knows  something 
aboot  it  too.' 

'You  11  nerer  have  a  sailor  sitting  as  first  lord,'  said 
Norman,  authoritatively ;  *  unless  it  be  when  some  party 
man,  high  in  rank,  may  happen  to  have  been  in  the  navy 
as  a  boy.' 

'  And  why  not  ?'  said  Captain  Cuttwater  quite  angrily. 

'  Because  the  first  lord  must  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to 
do  that  he  must  be  a  thorough  politician.' 

'D politicians!  craving  the  ladies'  pardon,'  said 

Uncle  Bat 

'  Amen !' said  Alaric. 

Uncle  Blat,  thinking  that  he  had  thoroughly  carried  his 
point,  finished  his  grog,  took  up  his  candlestick,  and 
toddled  off  to  bed. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  have  done  something  towards  carrying 
my  point,'  said  Alaric 

'  I  didn't  think  you  were  half  so  cunning,*  said  Linda, 
kmghing. 

'  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  condescend  to  advocate 
opinions  diametrically  opposed  to  your  own  convictions,' 
said  Norman,  somewhat  haughtily. 

*  Fee,  fo,  fum ! '  said  Alaric. 

'  What  is  it  all  about?'  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 
'    '  Alaric  wants  to  do  all  he  can  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Uncle  Bat,*  said  Gertrude ;     and  I  am  sure  he 's  going 
the  right  way  to  work.' 

*  It 's  very  good-natured  on  his  part,'  said  Mrs.  Wood* 
ward. 

*  1  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  said  Katie, 
yawning,  *  and  I  think  you  are  all  very  stupid ;  so  1 11  go 
to  bed.* 

The  rest  soon  followed  her.  They  did  not  sit  up  so 
late  chatting  t)ver  the  fire  thb  evening,  as  was  their  wont 
on  Saturdays,  though  none  of  them  knew  what  cause 
prevented  it 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DUSHET   PARK. 

Ths  next  daj  being  Sunday,  the  whole  party  very  properly 
went  to  church  ;  but  during  the  sermou  Captain  Cuttwater 
Tery  improperly  went  to  sleep,  and  snored  ponderously  the 
whole  time.  Katie  was  so  thoroughly  shocked  that  she 
did  not  know  which  way  to  look ;  Norman,  who  had  re- 
€Ofered  his  good-humour,  and  Alaric,  could  not  refrain 
ftom  smiling  as  they  caught  the  eyes  of  the  two  girls ;  and 
Mn.  Woodward  made  sundry  little  abortiye  efforts  to  wake 
her  tmde  with  her  foot  Altogether  abortive  they  were 
not,  for  the  captain  would  open  his  eyes  and  gaze  at  her 
for  a  moment  in  the  moat  good-natured,  lack-lustre  manner 
oooceiTable ;  but  then,  in  a  moment,  he  would  be  again 
adeep  and  snoring,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  kitchen- 
dook.  This  was  at  first  very  dreadful  to  the  Woodwards ; 
but  after  a  month  or  two  they  got  used  to  it,  and  so 
apparently  did  the  pastor  and  the  neople  of  Hampton. 

After  church  there  was  a  luncn  of  course ;  and  then, 
aecording  to  their  wont  they  went  out  to  walk.  These 
Sunday  walks  in  seneral  were  matters  of  some  difficulty. 
The  beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Court  with  its 
palaoe-gardens  and  lovely  paric,  is  so  pppular  with  Londoners 
that  it  is  generally  alire  on  that  day  with  a  thronged 
multitude  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  thus  becomes 
not  an  eligible  resort  for  loTors  of  privacy.  Captain 
Cuttwater,  however,  on  this  occasion,  insisted  on  seeing 
the  chestnnts  and  the  crowd,  and  consequently,  they  all 
went  into  Buahey  Park.' 

Uncle  Bat  who  professed  himself  to  be  a  philanthropist, 
and  who  was  also  a  bit  of  a  democrat  declared  himself 
delighted  with  what  he  saw.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  the 
London  citizens  to  come  down  there  with  their  wives  and 
diildren,  and  eat  their  dinners  in  the  open  air  under  the 
Mptmdmg  trees ;  and  both  Harry  and  Alaric  agreed  with 
Dim.  lira.  Woodward,  however,  averred  that  it  would  be 
nmeh  better  if  thej  woiild  go  to  church  first  «Qd  Gertiode 
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and  Linda  were  of  opinion  that  the  Park  was  spoilt  by  the 
dirty  bits  of  greasy  paper  which  were  left  about  on  all 
sides.  Katie  thought  it  very  hard  that,  as  all  the 
Londoners  were  allowed  to  eat  their  dinners  in  the  Park, 
she  might  not  have  hers  there  also.  To  which  Captain 
Cult  water  rejoined  that  he  should  give  them  a  picnic  at 
Richmond  before  the  summer  was  over. 

All  the  world  knows  how  such  a  party  as  that  of  our 
friends  by  degrees  separates  itself  into  twos  and  threes, 
when  saontering  about  in  shady  walks.  It  was  seldom, 
indeed,  that  Norman  could  induce  his  Dulcinea  to  be  so 
complaisant  in  his  favour ;  but  either  accident  or  kindness 
on  her  part  favoured  him  on  this  occasion,  and  as  Katie 
went  on  eliciting  from  Uncle  Bat  fresh  promises  as  to  the 
picnic,  Harry  and  Gertrude  found  themselves  together 
under  one  avenue  of  trees,  while  Alaric  and  Linda  were 
equally  fortunate,  or  unfortunate,  under  another. 
•  *  I  did  80  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you,  Gertmde,* 
said  Norman;  *but  it  seems  as  though,  now  that  this 
captain  has  come  among  us,  all  our  old  habits  and  ways 
are  to  be  upset* 

'I  don*t  see  that  you  need  say  that,'  said  she.  *We 
may,  perhaps,  be  put  out  a  little — ^that  is,  mamma  and 
Linda  and  I ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  need  suffer.* 

«  Suffer — no,  not  suffer — and  yet  it  is  suffering.* 

*  What  is  suffering?  *  said  she. 

'  Why,  to  be  as  we  were  last  night — ^not  able  to  speak  to 
each  other.* 

*  Come,  Harry,  you  should  be  a  little  reasonable,'  said 
she,  laughing.  *  If  you  did  not  talk  last  night  whose  fanlt 
was  it?' 

'  I  suppose  you  will  say  it  was  my  own.  Perhaps  it  was. 
But  I  could  not  feel  comfortable  while  he  was  drinking 
gi  n-and -water ' 

« It  was  rum,'  said  Gertrude,  rather  gravely. 

*Well,  rum-and-\vater  in  your  mother's  drawing-room, 
and  cursing  and  swearing  before  you  and  Linda,  as  though 
be  were  in  the  cockpit  of  a  man-of-war.' 

*  Alaric  you  saw  was  able  to  make  himself  happy,  and  I- 
am  sure  he  is  not  more  indifferent  to  us  than  you  are.' 

'  Alario  seemed  to  me  to  be  bent  on  making  a  fool  of- 
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the  old  man ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  approve  of 
his  doing  so.' 

•It  seems  to  me,  Harry,  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
what  any  of  us  are  doing,*  said  she ;  *  I  fear  we  nre  all  in 
joor  hlack  hooks — Captain  Cuttwater,  and  mamma,  and 
Alaric,  and  I,  and  all  of  us.' 

•  Well  now,  Gertrude,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  think  it 
right  that  Katie  should  sit  by  and  hear  a  man  talk  as 
Captain  Cuttwater  talked  last  night?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  scene  which  passed,  with  the  rum  and  the 
corses,  and  the  absurd  ridicule  which  was  thrown  on  your 
mother's  ancle,  was  such  as  should  take  place  in  your 
mother's  drawing-room  ? ' 

'  I  mean  to  say,  Harry,  that  my  mother  is  the  best  and 
only  jadge  of  what  should,  and  what  should  not,  take  place 
there.' 

Norman  felt  himself  somewhat  silenced  by  this,  and 
walked  on  for  a  time  without  speaking.  He  was  a  little 
too  apt  to  take  upon  himself  the  character  of  Mentor ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  was  aware  of  his  own  fault  in  this 
particular.  Thus,  though  the  temptation  to  preach  was 
Tory  powerful,  he  refrained  himself  for  a  while.  His 
present  desire  was  to  say  soft  things  rather  than  sharp 
words;  and  though  lecturing  was  at  this  moment  much 
easier  to  him  than  love-making,  he  bethought  himselt  of 
his  object,  and  controlled  the  spirit  of  morality  which  was 
strong  within  him. 

•  But  we  were  so  happy  before  your  uncle  came,'  he  said, 
speaking  with  his  sweetest  voice,  and  looking  at  the 
beautiful  girl  beside  him  with  all  the  love  he  was  able  to 
throw  into  his  handsome  face. 

•  And  we  are  happy  now  that  he  has  come— or  at  any 
rate  ouffht  to  be,'  said  Gertrude,  doing  a  little  in  the 
Mentor  Tine  herself,  now  that  the  occasion  came  in  her  way. 

•  Ah !  Gertrude,  you  know  very  well  there  is  only  one 
thing  can  make  me  happy,*  said  Hany. 

'  Why,  you  unreasonable  maA !  just  now  you  said  yon 
were  perfectly  happy  before  Captain  Cuttii-ater  came.  I 
suppose  the  one  thing  now  necessary  is  to  send  him  away 
again.' 

'  No,  Gertrude,  the  thing  necessaiy  is  to  take  you  away.* 
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What!  out  of  the  contamination  of  poor  old  Uncle 
Bat*8  bottle  of  rum?  But,  Harry,  you  see  it  would  be 
cowardly  in  me  to  leaye  mamma  and  Linda  to  suffer  the 
calamity  alone.* 

*  I  wonder,  Gertrude,  whether,  in  your  heart  of  hearts, 
you  really  care  a  straw  about  me,'  said  Harry,  who  was  now 
very  sentimental  and  somewhat  lachrymose. 

'  You  know  we  all  care  very  much  about  you,  and  it  is  very 
wrong  in  you  to  express  such  a  doubt,*  said  Gertrude,  with 
a  duplicity  that  was  almost  wicked ;  as  if  she  did  not  fully 
understand  that  the  kind  of  '  caring  '  of  which  Norman 
spoke  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  general 
'  caring '  which  she,  on  his  behalf,  shared  with  the  rest  of 
her  family. 

'  All  of  you — ^yes ,  but  1  am  not  speaking  of  all  of  you ; 
1  am  speaking  of  you,  Gertrude — you  in  particular.  Can 
you  ever  love  me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife  ?* 

*  Well,  there  is  no  knowing  what  I  may  be  able  to  do  in 
three  or  four  years*  time ;  but  even  that  must  depend  very 
much  on  how  you  behave  yourself  in  the  mean  time.  If  yon 
get  cross  because  Captain  Cuttwater  has  come  here,  and 
snub  Alaric  and  Linda,  as  you  did  last  night,  and  scold  at 
mamma  because  she  chooses  to  let  her  own  uncle  live  in 
her  own  house,  why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don*t  think  I 
ever  shall.* 

All  persons  who  have  a  propensity  to  lecture  others  have 
a  strong  constitutional  dislike  to  being  lectured  themselves. 
Such  was  decidedly  the  case  with  Harry  Norman.  In  spite 
of  his  strong  love,  and  his  anxious  desire  to  make  himself 
agreeable,  his  brow  became  somewhat  darkened,'  and  his 
lips  somewhat  compressed.  He  would  not  probably  have 
been  annoyed  had  he  not  been  found  fault  with  for  snubbing 
his  friend  Tudor.  Why  should  Gertrude,  his  Gertrude, 
put  herself  forward  to  defend  his  friend  ?  Let  her  say  what 
she  chose  for  her  mother,  or  even  for  her  profane,  dram- 
drinking,  vulgar  old  uncle,  but  it  was  too  much  that  she 
should  take  up  the  cudgels  for  Alaric  Tudor. 

'  Well,*  said  he, '  I  was  annoyed  last  night,  and  I  must 
own  it.  It  grieved  me  to  hear  Alaric  turning  your  uncle 
into  ridicule,  and  that  before  your  mother*s  face ;  and  it 
grieved  me  to  see  you  and  Linda  encourage  him.    In  what 
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Alaric  said  about  the  Admiralty  be  did  not  speak  truth- 
fully/ 

'  Do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  Alaric  said  what  was  false  ? 

*  Inasmuch  as  he  was  pretending  to  express  his  own 
opinion,  he  did  say  what  was  false.* 

*  Then  I  must  and  will  say  that  I  never  yet  know  Alario 
•ay  a  word  that  was  not  true ;  and,  which  is  more,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  would  not  accuse  you  of  falsehood  behind 
jour  back  in  a  fit  of  jealousy* 

'Jealousy  I  *  said  Norman,  looking  now  as  black  as  grim 
death  itself. 

'  Yes,  it  is  jealousy-  It  so  turned  out  that  Alaric  got  on 
iMtter  last  night  with  Captain  Cuttwater  than  you  did,  and 
that  makes  you  jealous.' 

*  Pish  I '  said  Nonnan,  somewhat  relioTed,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently disgusted  that  his  lady-love  should  suppose  that  he 
oould  be  otherwise  than  supremely  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  Captain  CuUwater.     . 

The  loTo-aoene,  however,  was  &tally  interrupted;  and 
the  pair  were  not  long  before  they  joined  the  captain,  Mrs. 
Woodward,  and  Katie. 

And  how  fared  it  with  the  other  pair  under  the  other 
•▼enue  of  chestnuts  ? 

Alario  Tudor  had  certainly  come  out  with  no  defined 
intention  of  making  love  as  Harry  Norman  had  done ;  bat 
with  such  a  companion  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  avoid 
it  Linda  was  much  more  open  to  attacks  of  this  nature 
than  her  sister  Not  that  she  was  as  a  general  rule  willingly 
and  wilfoUy  inclined  to  give  more  eucouragement  to  lovers 
than  Gertrude  ;  but  she  had  less  power  of  fence,  less  skiK 
in  protecting  herself,  and  much  less  of  that  haughty  self- 
esteem  whi€»  makes  some  women  fiancy  that  all  love-making 
to  them  is  a  liberty,  and  the  want  of  which  makes  others 
feel  that  all  love-making  is  to  them  a  oomplimenL 

Alaric  Tudor  had  no  defined  intention  of  making  love ; 
but  he  had  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
do  so  sucoessfully ;  and  he  had  no  defined  intention  of  letting 
it  alone  He  was  a  far-seeing,  prudent  man ;  for  his  age  per- 
hi^  too  prudent ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  fully  susceptible 
of  the  pleasure  of  holding  an  affectionate,  close  intercourse 
with  80  sweet  a  girl  as  Linda  Woodward ;  and  though  he 
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knew  that  marriage  with  a  girl  without,  a  dowry  would  for 
him  be  a  death-blow  to  all  his  high  biipes,  he  could  hardly 
resist  the  temptation  of  conjugating  che  verb  to  love.  Had 
he  been  able  to  choose  from  the  two  sisters,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  selected  Gertrude  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said  to 
Norman  in  the  boat ;  but  Gertrude  was  bespoken  ;  and  it 
therefore  seemed  all  but  unnatural  that  there  should  not 
be  some  love  passages  between  him  and  Linda. 

Ah !  Mrs.  Woodward,  my  friend,  my  friend*  was  it  well 
that  thou  shouldst  leave  that  sweet  unguarded  roeebud  of 
thine  to  such  perils  as  these? 

They,  also,  commenced  their  wooing  by  talking  over 
Captain  Cnttwater ;  but  they  did  not  quarrel  about  him. 
Linda  was  quite  content  to  be  told  by  her  friend  what  she 
ought  to  do^  and  how  she  ought  to  think  about  her  uncle ; 
and  Alaric  had  a  better  way  of  laying  down  the  law  than 
Norman.  He  could  do  so  without  offending  his  hearer's 
pride,  and  consequently  was  generally  better  listened  to  than 
his  friend,  though  his  law  was  probably  not  in  effect  so  sound. 

But  they  had  soon  done  with  Captain  Cutt water,  and 
Alaric  had  to  choose  another  subject.  Gertrude  and  Nor- 
man were  at  some  distance  from  them,  but  were  in  sight 
and  somewhat  in  advance. 

'  Look  at  Hany,'  said  Alaric ;  '  I  know  from  the  motion 
of  his  shoulder  that  he  is  at  this  moment  saying  something 
very  tender/ 

'  It  is  ten  times  more  likely  that  they  are  quarrelling,' 
said  Linda. 

'  Oh !  the  quarrels  of  lovers — ^we  know  all  about  that, 
don't  we?' 

'  You  most  not  call  them  lovers,  Alaric  ;  mamma  would 
not  like  it,  nor  indeed  would  Gertrude,  I  am  sure.' 

'  I  would  not  for  the  world  do  anything  that  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward would  not  like ;  but  between  ourselves,  Linda,  are 
they  not  lovers?' 

'  No ;  that  is,  not  that  I  know  of.  I  don't  believe  that 
they  are  a  bit,'  said  Linda,  blushing  at  her  own  lib. 

*  And  why  should  they  not  jbe?  How  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  should  not  be  ;  that  is — for  I  heartily  beg 
Gertrude  8  pardon — ^how  is  it  possible  that  Hany  should 
not  be  in  love  with  her  ? ' 
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'  Indeed,  Gertnide  is  yery,  very  beautiful/  said  Linda, 
with  the  faiutest  possible  sigh,  occasioned  bj  the  remem- 
brance of  her  own  inferior  charms. 

'  Indeed  she  is.  very,  very  beautiful/  repeated  Alaric, 
speaking  with  an  absent  air  as  though  his  mind  were  fully 
engaged  in  thinking  of  the  beauty  of  which  he  spoke. 

It  was  not  in  Liuda*8  nature  to  be  angry  because  her 
sister  was  admired,  and  because  she  was  not.  But  yet 
there  was  something  in  Alaric's  warm  tone  of  admiration 
which  gave  her  a  feeling  of  unhappiness  which  she  would 
hare  been  quite  unable  to  define,  even  had  she  attempted 
it  She  saw  her  sister  and  Harry  Norman  before  her,  and 
she  knew  in  her  heart  that  they  were  lovers,  in  spite  of 
her  little  weak  declaration  to  the  contrary.  She  saw  how 
earnestly  her  sister  was  loved,  and  she  in  her  kindly  loving 
nature  could  not  hot  envy  her  fancied  happiness.  Envy 
— no — ^it  certainly  was  not  envy.  She  would  not  for 
worlds  have  robbed  her  sister  of  her  admirer ;  but  it  was 
80  natural  for  her  to  feel  that  it  most  be  delicious  to  be 
admired  ! 

She  did  not  begrudge  Gertrude  Norman*s  superior 
beauty,  nor  his  greater  wealth ;  she  knew  that  Gertrude 
was  entitled  to  more,  much  more,  than  herself.  But  see- 
ing that  Norman  was  Gertrude's  lover,  was  it  not  natural 
that  Alaric  should  be  hers  ?  And  then,  though  Hany  was 
the  handsomer  and  the  richer,  she  liked  Alaric  so  much 
the  better  of  the  two.  But  now  that  Alaric  was  alone  with 
her,  the  only  subject  he  could  think  to  talk  of  was  Ger- 
trade's  beauty ! 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  thoughts  in  their 
plainly-developed  form  passed  through  Linda's  mind.  It 
was  not  that  she  thought  all  this,  but  that  she  felt  it. 
Such  feelings  are  quite  involuntary,  whereas  one's  thoughts 
are  more  or  less  under  command.  Linda  would  not  have 
allowed  herself  to  think  in  this  way  for  worlds ;  but  she 
could  not  control  her  feelings. 

They  walked  on  side  by  side,  perfectly  silent  for  a 

*  minute  or  two,  and  an  ill-natured  tear  was  gathering  itself 

in  the  comer  of  Linda's  eye :  she  was  afraid  even  to  raise 

lier  hand  to  brush  it  away,  for  fear  Alaric  should  see  her, 

and  thus  it  went  on  gathering  till  it  i^-as  like  to  M. 
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•  How  singular  it  is,'  said  Alario — •  how  very  singular, 
the  way  in  which  I  find  myself  living  with  you  all !  such  a 
perfect  stranger  as  I  am.' 

'  A  perfect  stranger ! '  said  Linda,  who,  having  remem- 
bered Alaric  since  die  days  of  her  short  frocks  and  lessons, 
looked  on  him  as  a  very  old  friend  indeed. 

'  Yes,  a  perfect  stranger,  if  you  think  of  it.  What  do 
any  of  you  know  about  me  ?  Tour  mother  never  saw  my 
mother ;  your  .father  knew  nothing  of  my  father ,  there  is 
no  kindred  blood  common  to  us.  Harry  Norman,  there,  is 
your  near  cousin ,  but  what  am  I  that  I  should  be  thus 
allowed  to  live  vdth  you,  and  walk  with  you,  and  have  a 
common  interest  in  aU  your  doings  ?' 

'  Why,  you  are  a  dear  friend  of  mamma's,  are  you  not?' 

A  deat  friend  of  mamma's !    said  he  ,  '  well,  indeed,  I 

nope  I  am ;  for  your  mother  is  at  any  rate  a  dear  friend  to 

me      But,  Linda,  one  cannot  be  so  much  without  longing 

to  be  more.     Look  at  Harry,  how  happy  he  is  I' 

'But,  Alanc,  surely  you  would  not  interfere  with 
Harry,'  said  Linda,  whose  humble,  innocent  heart  thought 
still  of  nothing  but  the  merits  of  her  sister ;  and  then,  re- 
membering that  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  admit 
nothing  on  Gertrude's  behalf,  she  entered  her  little  protest 
against  the  assumption  that  her  sister  acknowledged  Nor- 
man for  her  lover.  '  That  is,  you  would  not  do  so,  if  there 
were  anything  in  it.' 

I  interfere  with  Harry!  said  Alario,  switching  the 
heads  off  the  bits  of  fern  with  the  cane  he  carried.  '  No, 
indeed  I  have  no  wish  at  all  to  do  that  It  ia  not  that 
of  which  I  was  thinking.  Harry  is  welcome  to  all  his 
happiness ;  that  is,  if  Gertrude  can  be  brought  to  make 
him  happy.' 

Linda  made  no  answer  now ;  but  the  tear  came  running 
down  her  face,  and  her  eyes  became  dim,  and  her  heart 
beat  very  quick,  and  she  ^dn't  quite  remember  where  she 
was.  Up  to  this  moment  no  man  had  spoken  a  word  of 
love  to  Linda  Woodward,  and  to  some  girls  the  first  word 
is  very  trying. 

•  Interfere  with  Harry  I'  Alario  repeated  again,  and  re- 
newed his  attack  on  the  ferns.  '  Well,  Linda,  what  an 
opinion  you  must  have  of  me ! ' 
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Linda  was  past  answering ;  she  coald  not  protest — nor 
would  it  have  been  expedient  to  do  so^that  her  opinion 
of  her  companion  was  not  unfavourable. 

'  Gertrude  is  beautiful,  very  beautiful/  he  continued, 
still  beating  about  the  bush  as  modest  lovers  do,  and 
ahould  do  ;  *  but  she  is  not  the  only  beautiful  girl  in  Sur- 
bitoo  Cottage,  nor  to  my  eyes  is  she  the  most  so.* 

Linda  was  now  quite  beside  herself.  She  knew  that 
decomm  required  that  she  should  say  something  stiff  and 
stately  to  repress  such  Isnguage,  but  if  all  her  future  cha- 
lactor  for  propriety  had  depended  on  it,  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  say  a  word.  She  knew  that  Gertrude, 
when  so  addressed,  would  have  maintained  her  dignity, 
and  have  concealed  her  secret,  even  if  she  allowed  herself 
to  have  a  secret  to  conceal  She  knew  that  it  behoved  her 
to  be  repellent  and  antagonistic  to  the  first  vows  of  a  first 
lover.  But,  alas !  she  had  no  power  of  antagonism,  no 
energy  for  repulse  left  in  her.  Her  knees  seemed  to  be 
weak  beneath  her,  and  all  she  could  do  was  to  pluck  to 
pieces  the  few  flowers  that  she  carried  at  her  waist. 

Alaric  saw  his  advantage,  but  was  too  generous  to  push 
it  closely ;  nor  indeed  did  he  choose  to  commit  himself  to 
all  the  assured  intentions  of  a  positive  declaration.  He 
wished  to  raise  an  interest  in  Lindas  heart,  and  having 
done  so,  to  leave  the  matter  to  chance.  Something,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  say.  He  walked 
a  while  by  her  in  silence,  decapitating  the  ferns,  and  then 
coming  close  to  her,  he  said — 

*  Linda,  dear  Linda  !   you  are  not  angry  with  me  ? 
Linda,   however,    answered    nothing       *  Linda,    dearest 
Linda !  speak  one  word  to  me.* 

'  Don't ! '  said  Linda  through  her  tears  '  Pray  don*t, 
Alaric ;  pray  don*t.* 

'  Well,  Linda,  I  will  not  say  another  word  to  you  now. 
Let  us  walk  gently ;  we  shall  catch  them  up  quite  in  time 
before  they  leave  the  park.* 

And  so  they  sauntered  on,  exchanging  no  further  words. 
Linda  by  degrees  recovered  her  calmness,  and  as  she  did 
•0,  she  found  herself  to  be,  oh  !  so  happy.  She  had 
never,  never  envied  Gertrude  her  lover;  but  it  was  so 
sweet,  80  vety  sweet,  to  be  able  to  share  her  sister's  hap 
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piness.  And  Alaric,  was  he  also  happy  ?  At  the  moment 
he  doubtless  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  his  success.  But  still 
he  had  a  feeling  of  sad  care  at  his  heart  How  was  he  to 
marry  a  girl  without  a  shilling  ?  Were  all  his  high  hopes, 
was  all  his  soaring  ambition,  to  be  thrown  over  for  a  dream 
of  love? 

Ah  !  Mrs.  Woodward,  my  friend,  my  friend,  thou  who 
wouldst  have  fed  thy  young  ones,  like  the  pelican,  with 
blood  from  thine  own  breast,  had  such  feeding  been  of 
avail ;  thou  who  art  the  kindest  of  mothers ;  has  it  been 
well  for  thee  to  subject  to  such  perils  this  poor  weak 
young  dove  of  thine  ? 

Uncle  Bat  had  become  tired  with  his  walk,  and  crawled 
home  80  slowly  that  Alaric  and  Linda  caught  the  party 
just  as  they  reached  the  small  wicket  which  leads  oul  of 
the  park  on  the  side  nearest  to  Hampton.  Nothing  was 
said  or  thought  of  their  absence,  and  they  all  enter^  the 
house  together.  Four  of  them,'  however,  were  consoious 
that  that  Sunday's  walk  beneath  the  chestnuts  of  Bushey 
Park  would  long  be  remembered. 

Nothing  else  occurred  to  make  the  day  memorable. 
In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Mrs.  Woodward  and  her 
daughters  went  to  church,  leaving  her  younger  guests  to 
entertain  the  elder  one.  The  elder  one  soon  took  the 
matter  in  his  own  hand  by  going  to  sleep  ;  and  Harry  and 
Alaric  being  thus  at  liberty,  sauntered  out  down  the  river 
side.  They  both  made  a  forced  attempt  at  good-humour, 
each  speaking  cheerily  to  the  other ;  but  there  was  no  con- 
fidence between  them  as  there  had  been  on  that  morning 
when  Harry  rowed  his  friend  up  to  London.  Ah  me ! 
what  had  occurred  between  them  to  break  the  bonds  of 
their  mutual  trust — to  quench  the  ardour  of  their  firm 
friendship?  But  so  it  was  between  them  now.  It  was 
fated  that  they  never  again  should  place  full  confidence 
in  each  other. 

There  was  no  such  breach  between  the  sisters,  at  least 
not  as  yet ;  but  even  between  them  there  was  no  free  and 
full  interchange  of  their  hopes  and  fears.  Gertrude  and 
Linda  shared  the  same  room,  and  were  accustomed — as 
what  girls  are  not  ? — to  talk  half  through  the  night  of  all 
their  wishes,  thoughts,  and  feelings.    And  Gertrude  was 
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genenllj  prone  enough  to  talk  of  Harry  Norman.  Some- 
times sbe  would  saj  she  loved  him  a  little,  just  a  little ;  at 
others  she  would  declare  that  she  loved  him  not  at  all — that 
is.  not  as  heroines  love  in  novels,  not  as  she  thought  she 
oould  love,  and  would  do,  should  it  ever  be  her  lot  to  be 
wooed  bj  such  a  lover  as  her  joung  fancy  pictured  to  her. 
Then  she  would  describe  her  beau  id^al,  and  the  descrip- 
tion certainly  gave  no  counterpart  of  Harry  Norman.  To 
tell  the  truth,  however,  Gertrude  was  as  yet  heart  whole ; 
ftDd  when  she  talked  of  love  and  Harry  Norman,  she  did 
not  know  what  love  was. 

On  this  special  Sunday  evening  she  was  disinclined  to 
speak  of  him  at  all.  Not  that  she  loved  him  more  than 
Qsoal,  bat  that  she  was  beginning  to  think  that  she  could 
not  ever  really  love  him  at  all.  She  had  taught  herself  to 
think  that  he  might  probably  be  her  husband,  and  had 
hitherto  felt  no  such  repugnance  to  her  destiny  as  caused 
her  to  shnn  the  sulgect.  But  now  she  was  banning  to 
think  of  the  matter  seriously ;  and  as  she  did  so,  she  felt 
that  life  might  have  for  her  a  lot  more  blessed  than  that  of 
sharing  the  world  with  her  cousin  Harry. 

When,  therefore,  Linda  began  to  question  her  about  her 
lover,  and  to  make  little  hiuts  of  her  desire  to  tell  what 
Alaric  had  said  of  her  and  Norman,  Gertrude  gave  her  no 
encouragement  She  would  speak  of  Captain  Cuttwater, 
of  Katie*8  lessons,  of  the  new  dress  they  were  to  make  for 
their  mother,  of  Mr.  Everscreech's  long  sermon,  of  any- 
thing in  fact  but  of  Harry  Norman. 

Now  this  was  very  hard  on  poor  Linda.  Her  heart  was 
bursting  within  her  to* tell  her  sister  that  she  also  was 
beloved;  but  she  oould  not  do  so  without  some  little 
encoungement 

In  all  their  conferences  she  took  the  cue  of  the  conversa* 
tbn  from  her  sister;  and  though  she  could  have  talked 
about  Alario  by  the  hour,  if  Gertrude  would  have  consented 
to  talk  about  Harry,  she  did  not  know  how  to  start  the 
subject  of  her  own  lover,  while  Gertrude  was  so  cold  and 
uncommunicative  as  to  hers.  She  struggled  very  hard  to 
obtain  the  privilege  for  which  she  so  anxiously  longed  ;  but 
in  doing  so  she  only  met  with  a  sad  and  sore  rebuff. 
'    *  Gertrude,'  at  last  said  Linda,  when  Gertrude  thought 
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that  the  subject  had  been  put  to  rest  at  any  rate  for  that 
night,  '  don*t  you  Uiink  mamma  would  be  pleased  if  she 
knew  that  you  had  engaged  yourself  to  Harry  Norman  ?* 

'  No,*  said  Gertrude,  evincing  her  strong  mind  by  the 
tone  in  which  she  spoke ;  '  I  do  not  If  mamma  wished 
it,  she  would  haye  told  me ;  for  she  never  has  any  secrets. 
1  should  be  as  wrong  to  engage  myself  with  Harry  as  you 
would  be  with  Alaric.  For  though  Hany  has  property  of 
his  own,  while  poor  Alaric  has  none,  he  has  a  very  insuffi- 
cient income  for  a  married  man,  and  I  have  no  fortune 
with  which  to  help  him.  If  nothing  else  prevented  it,  I 
should  consider  it  wicked  in  me  to  make  myself  a  burden 
to  a  man  while  he  is  yet  so  young  and  comparatively  so 
poor.' 

,  Prudent,  sensible,  high-minded,  well-disciplined  Ger- 
trude !  But  had  her  heart  really  felt  a  spark  of  love  for 
the  man  of  whom  she  spoke,  how  much  would  prudent, 
sensible,  high-minded  considerations  have  weighed  with 
her?    Alas!  not  a  feather. 

Having  made  her  prudent,  high-minded  speech,  she 
turned  round  and  slept;  and  poor  Linda  also  turned  round 
and  bedewed  her  pillow.  She  no  longer  panted  to  tell  her 
sister  of  Alaric's  love. 

.  On  the  next  morning  the  two  young  men  returned  to 
town,  and  the  customary  dulness  of  the  week  began. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SIR  QREOOET  HABDLIKES. 

Great  changes  had  been  going  on  at  the  Weights  and 
Measures ;  or  rather  it  might  be  more  proper  to  say  that 
great  changes  were  now  in  progress.  From  that  moment 
in  which  it  had  been  hinted  to  Mr.  Hardlines  that  he  must 
relax  the  rigour  of  his  examinations,  he  had  pondered 
deeply  over  the  matter.  Hitherto  he  had  confined  his 
efforts  to  his  own  office,  and,  so  far  from  feeling  personally 
anxious  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Civil  Service  generally, 
had  derived  no  inconsiderable  share  of  his  happiness  from 
the  knowledge  that  there  were  such  sinks  of  iniquity  as 
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the  Intenial  Nayigation.  To  be  widely  different  from 
others  was  Mr.  Hairlines*  glory.  He  was,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  a  Ciril  Service  Pharisee,  and  wore  on  his  forehead 
a  hroad  phylactery,  stamped  with  the  mark  of  Crown  pro- 
perty. He  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  those  pab- 
licans  at  Somerset  House,  and  took  glory  to  himself  in 
paying  tithes  of  official  cumin. 

But  now  he  was  driven  to  a  wider  range.  Those  higher 
Phariflees  who  were  above  him  in  his  own  pharisaical  esta- 
blishment, had  interfered  with  the  austerity  of  his  worship. 
He  could  not  torn  against  them  there,  on  their  own  ground. 
He,  of  all  men,  could  not  be  disobedient  to  official  orders. 
Bat  if  he  could  promote  a  movement  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures ;  if  he  could  make  Pharisees  of 
those  benighted  publicans  in  the  Strand ;  if  he  could  intro- 
duce conic  sections  into  the  Custom  House,  and  political 
aoonomy  into  the  Post  Office ;  if,  by  any  effort  of  his,  the 
Foreign  Office  clerks  could  be  forced  to  attend  punctually 
at  ten;  and  that  wretched  sannterer,  whom  five  days  »» 
week  he  saw  lounging  into  the  Council  Office — if  he  could 
be  made  to  mend  his  pace,  what  a  wide  field  for  his  ambi- 
tion would  Mr.  Hardlines  then  have  found  1 

Great  ideas  opened  themselves  to  his  mind  as  he  walked 
to  and  from  his  office  daily.  What  if  he  could  become  the 
parent  of  a  totally  different  order  of  things !  What  if  the 
Civil  Service,  through  his  instrumentality,  should  become 
the  nucleus  of  the  best  intellectual  diligence  in  the  countiy, 
instead  of  being  a  byword  for  sloth  and  ignorance  !  Mr. 
Hardlines  meditated  deeply  on  this,  and,  as  he  did  so,  it 
became  observed  on  all  sides  that  he  was  an  altered  man  as 
regarded  his  solicitude  for  the  Weights  and  Measures. 
One  or  two  lads  crept  in,  by  no  means  conspicuous  for 
their  attainments  in  abstract  science;  young  men,  too, 
were  observed  to  leave  not  much  after  four  o'clock,  without 
calling  down  on  themselves  Mr.  Hardlines*  usual  sarcasm. 
Some  said  he  was  growing  old,  others  that  he  was  broken- 
hearted. But  Mr.  Hardlines  was  not  old,  nor  broken  in 
heart  or  body.  He  was  thinking  of  higher  things  than 
the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  at  last  he  pubUshed  a 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Hardlines  had  many  enemies,  all  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
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vice,  one  of  the  wannest  of  whom  was  Mr.  Oldeschole,  of 
the  Navigation,  and  at  first  they  rejoiced  greatly  that  Job  s 
wish  had  been  accomplished  on  their  behalf,  and  that  their 
ehemy  had  written  a  book.  They  were  down  on  Mr 
Hardliues  with  reviews,  counter  pamphlets,  official  state- 
ments, and  indignant  contradiction ;  but  Mr.  Hardlincs 
lived  through  this  storm  of  missiles,  and  got  his  book  to  be 
fited  and  made  much  of  by  some  government  pundits,  who 
were  very  bigwigs  indeed.  And  at  last  he  was  invited 
over  to  the  building  on  the  other  side,  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  a  President,  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  Lord 
Commissioner,  two  joint  Secretaries,  and  three  Chairmen. 

And  then,  for  a  period  of  six  mouths,  the  light  of  Mr. 
Hardlines'  face  ceased  to  shine  on  the  children  of  the 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  they  felt,  one  and  all,  that 
the  glory  had  in  a  certain  measure  departed  from  their 
house.  Now  and  again  Mr.  Hardlines  would  look  in,  but 
he  did  so  rather  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  firiend.  There 
was  al?rays  a  gleam  of  antagonistic  triumph  in  his  eye, 
which  showed  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  day  when  he 
was  called  in  question  for  his  zeal.  He  was  felt  to  be  in 
opposition  to  his  own  Board,  rather  than  in  co-operation 
with  it.  The  Secretary  and  the  Assistant-Secretaries 
would  say  little  caustic  things  about  him  to  the  senior 
clerks,  and  seen^ed  somewhat  to  begrudge  him  his  new 
honours.  But  for  all  this  Mr.  Hardlines  cared  little. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  joint 
Secretaries  and  the  Chairmen,  all  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  by  him  in  this  matter.  His  ambition  was  about  to  be 
gratified.  It  was  his  destiny  that  he  should  remodel  the 
Civil  Service.  What  was  it  to  him  whether  or  no  one 
insignificant  office  would  listen  to  his  charming?  Let  the 
Secretary  at  the  Weights  and  Measures  sneer  as  he  would ; 
he  would  make  that  hero  of  the  metallic  currency  know 
that  he,  Mr.  Hardlines,  was  his  master. 

At  the  end  of  six  moutlis  his  budding  glory  broke  out 
into  splendid,  full-blown,  many-coloured  flowers.  He 
resigned  his  situation  at  the  Weights  and  Measures,  and 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Civi\ 
Service  Examination,  with  a  salary  of  2,000Z.  a-year ;  he 
was  made  a  KC.B.,  and  shone  forth  to  the  world  as  Sir 
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Gregory  Hardlines ;  and  he  received  a  present  of  1»000Z., 
that  happj  ns  plui  uUra  of  Governmental  liberalitj.  Sir 
Gregory  Hardlines  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  was  bom  to  a  great  destiny. 

When  Sir  Gregory,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  was  first 
invited  to  give  his  attendance  at  another  office,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  take  with  him  one  of  the  young  men  from 
the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  he  selected  Alaric  Tudor. 
Now  this  was  surprising  to  many,  for  Tudor  had  been 
brought  into  the  office  not  quite  in  accordance  with  Sir 
Gregory's  views.  But  during  his  four  years  of  service 
Alaric  had  contrived  to  smooth  down  any  acerbity  which 
had  existed  on  this  score ;  either  the  paper  on  the  strike- 
bushel,  pr  his  own  general  intelligence,  or  perhaps  a  certain 
AiDoant  of  flattery  which  he  threw  into  his  daily  intercourse 
with  the  chief  clerk,  had  been  efficacious,  and  when  Sir 
Gregory  was  called  upon  to  select  a  man  to  take  with  him 
to  lus  new  temporary  office,  he  selected  Alaric  Tudor. 

The  main  effect  which  such  selection  had  upon  our  story 
rises  from  the  circumstance  that  it  led  to  an  introduction 
between  Tudor  and  the  Honourable  Undecimus  Scott,  and 
that  this  introduction  brought  about  a  close  alliance. 

We  will  postpone  for  a  short  while  such  description  of 
the  character  and  position  of  this  gentleman  as  it  may  be 
indispensable  to  give,  and  will  in  this  place  merely  say 
that  the  Honourable  Undecimus  Scott  bad  been  chosen 
to  act  as  secretary  to  the  temporary  commission  that  was 
now  making  inquiry  as  to  the  proposed  Civil  Service 
examinations,  and  that  in  this  capacity  he  wa.<i  necessarily 
thrown  into  oommnnication  with  Tudor.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  known  much  of  officialities,  hail  tilled  many 
sitiiationsv  was  acquainted  with  neariy  all  the  secretariet, 
•Mistant-secretaries,  and  private  secretaries  in  London. 
had  been  in  Parliament,  and  was  still  haodand  glove  with 
all  yoong  members  who  supported  Government  Tudor, 
therefore,  thought  it  a  privjlf^ge  to  know  him,  and  allowed 
himself  to  become,  in  a  certain  degree,  subject  to  bin 
iofloeoce. 

When  it  was  declared  to  the  world  of  Downing  Street 
thai  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  was  to  be  a  great  man,  to  have 
•a   dfioe  of  hu  own,  and  to  reign  over  ataistint-con^ 
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missioners  and  subject  secretaries,  there  was  great  com- 
motion at  the  Weights  and  Measures ;  and  when  his 
letter  of  resignation  was  absolutely  there,  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  clerks,  properly  docketed  and  duly  minuted^ 
routine  business  was,  for  a  day,  nearly  suspended.  Gentle- 
men walked  in  and  out  from  each  others  rooms,  asking 
this  momentous  question — Who  was  to  fill  the  chair  which 
had  so  long  been  honoured  by  the  great  Hardlines  ?  Who 
was  to  be  thought  worthy  to  wear  that  divine  mantle  ? 

But  even  Uiis  was  not  the  question  of  the  greatest 
moment  which  at  that  period  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
office.  It  was  well  known  that  the  chief  clerk  must  be 
chosen  from  one  of  the  three  senior  clerks,  and  that  he 
would  be  80  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  OommissionerB. 
There  were  only  three  men  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
this  question  But  who  would  then  be  the  new  senior 
clerk,  and  how  would  he  be  chosen  ?  A  strange  rumour 
began  to  be  afloat  that  the  new  scheme  of  competitive 
examination  was  about  to  be  tried  in  filling  up  this 
vacancy,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Gregory 
Hardlines.  From  hour  to  hour  the  rumour  gained  ground, 
and  men's  minds  began  to  be  much  disturbed. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  men*s  minds  should  be  disturbed. 
Competitive  examinations  at  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty- 
two  may  be  very  well,  and  give  an  interesting  stimulus  to 
yonng  men  at  college  But  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a 
married  man  with  a  family,  who  has  long  lookedjorward 
to  rise  to  a  certain  income  by  the  wort^  of  his  general 
conduct  and  by  the  value  of  his  seniority — it  is  a  fearful 
thing  for  such  a  one  to  learn  that  he  has  again  to  go 
through  his  school  tricks,  and  fill  up  examination  papers, 
with  all  his  juniors  round  him  using  their  stoutest  efforts 
to  take  his  promised  bread  from  out  of  his  mouth  I  Detur 
digno  is  a  maxim  which  will  make  men  do  their  oest  to 
merit  rewards;  every  man  can  find  courage  within  his. 
heart  to  be  worthy  ;  but  detur  digniori  is  a  fearful  law  for 
such  a  profession  as  the  Civil  Service.  What  worth  can 
make  a  man  safe  against  the  possible  greater  worth  which 
will  come  treading  on  his  heels?  The  spirit  of  the  age 
raises,  from  year  to  year,  to  a  higher  level  the  standard  of 
edacation.     The  prodigy  of  1857,  who  is  now  destroying 
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all  the  hopes  of  the  man  who  was  well  euough  iu  1855, 
will  he  a  dunce  to  the  tjro  of  1860.  ^ 

There  were  three  or  four  in  the  Weights  and  Measures 
who  felt  all  this  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  The  fact  of 
their  heing  there,  and  of  their  having  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  Mr.  Hardlines,  was  proof  enough  that  they  were  men 
of  high  attainments ;  hut  then  the  question  arose  to  them 
and  others  whether  they  were  men  exactly  of  those  attain- 
ments which  were  now  most  required.  Who  is  to  say 
what  shall  constitute  the  merits  of  the  digniorf  It 
may  one  day  he  conic  sections,  another  Greek  iambics,  and 
a  third  German  philosophy.  Rumour  began  to  say  that 
fbreiffn  languages  were  now  very  deeirahle.  The  three 
ttoefient  married  gentlemen  who  stood  first  in  succession 
for  the  coveted  promotion  were  great  only  in  their  ver- 
aacolar. 

Within  a  week  from  the  secession  of  Sir  Gregory,  his 
immediate  saccessor  had  been  chosen,  and  it  had  been 
officially  declared  that  the  vacant  situation  in  the  senior 
class  was  to  be  thrown  open  as  a  prize  for  the  best  man  in 
the  office.  Here  was  a  brilliant  chance  for  young  merit ! 
The  place  was  worth  600/.  a-year,  and  might  be  gained  by 
any  one  who  now  received  no  more  than  100/  Each 
person  desirous  of  competing  was  to  send  in  his  name  to 
the  Secretary,  on  or  before  that  day  fortnight ;  and  on 
that  day  month,  the  candidates  were  to  present  themselves 
before  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  and  his  board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

And  yet  the  joy  of  the  office  was  by  no  means  great. 
The  senior  of  those  who  might  become  competitors,  was  of 
coarse  a  miserable,  disgusted  man.  He  went  about  fruit- 
lessly endeavouring  to  instigate  rebellion  against  Sir 
Gregory,  that  very  Sir  Gregory  whom  he  had  for  many 
years  all  but  worshipped.  Poor  Jones  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  a  piteous  case.  He  told  the  Secretary  flatly  that 
be  would  not  compete  with  a  lot  of  boys  fresh  from  school, 
and  his  friends  began  to  think  of  removing  his  razors. 
Nor  were  Brown  and  Robinson  in  much  better  plight 
They  both,  it  is  true,  hated  Jones  ruthlessly,  and  desired 
notlung  better  than  an  opportunity  of  supplanting  him. 
They  were,  moreover,  fast  friends  themselves ;  but  not  the 
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less  on  that  account  had  Brown  a  mortal  fear  of  Robinson, 
as  also  had  Robinson  a  mortal  fear  of  Brown. 

Then  came  the  bachelors.  First  there  was  Uppinall, 
who,  when  he  entered  the  office,  was  supposed  to  know 
everything  which  a  young  man  had  ever  known.  Those 
who  looked  most  to  dead  knowledge  were  inclined  to  back 
him  as  first  favourite.  It  had,  however,  been  remarked, 
that  his  utility  as  a  clerk  had  not  been  equal  to  the 
profundity  of  his  acquirements.  Of  all  the  candidates  he 
was  the  most  self-confident 

The  next  to  him  was  Mr.  A.  Minusex,  a  wondrous 
arithmetician.  He  was  one  who  could  do  as  many  sums 
without  pen  and  paper  as  a  learned  pig ;  who  was  so  given 
to  figures  that  he  knew  the  number  of  stairs  in  every 
flight  he  had  gone  up  and  down  in  the  metropolis ;  one 
who,  whatever  the  subject  before  him  might  be,  never 
thought  but  always  counted.  Many  who  knew  the 
peculiar  propensities  of  Sir  Gregory's  earlier  days  thought 
that  Mr.  Minusex  was  not  an  unlikely  candidate. 

The  sixth  in  order  was  our  friend  Norman.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  two  Assistant- Secretaries,  when  they  first  put 
their  heads  together  on  the  matter,  declared  that  he  was 
the  most  useful  man  in  the  office. 

There  was  a  seventh,  named  Alphabet  Precis.  Mr. 
Precis*  peculiar  forte  was  a  singular  happiness  in  official 
phraseology.  Much  that  he  wrote  would  doubtless  have 
been  considered  in  the  purlieus  of  Paternoster  Row  as 
ungrammatical,  if  not  unintelligible ;  but  according  to  the 
syntax  of  Downing  Street,  it  was  equal  to  Macaulay,  and 
superior  to  Gibbon.  He  had'frequently  said  to  his  intimate 
friends,  that  in  official  writing,  style  was  everything ;  and 
of  his  writing  it  certainly  did  form  a  very  prominent  part. 
He  knew  well,  none  perhaps  so  well,  when  to  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  the  Board — and  when  simply  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioners.  He  understood  exactly  to  whom  it  behoved 
the  secretary  *to  have  the  honour  of  being  a  very  humble 
servant,'  and  to  whom  the  more  simple  'I  am,  sir,'  was  a 
sufficiently  civil  declaration.  These  are  qualifications  great 
in  official  life,  but  were  not  quite  so  much  esteemed  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  as  they  had  been  some  few 
years  previously. 
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There  was  but  one  other  named  as  likely  to  stana  with 
ftny  probability  of  success,  and  he  was  Alaric  Tudor.  Among 
the  Terr  juniors  of  the  office  he  was  regarded  as  the  great 
star  of  the  office.  There  was  a  dash  about  him  and  a  quick 
readiness  for  any  work  that  came  to  hand  in  which,  per- 
haps, he  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  his  compeers.  Then, 
too«  he  was  the  special  friend  of  Sir  Gregory. 

But  no  one  had  yet  heard  Tudor  say  that  he  intended  to 
compete  with  his  se^en  seniors — none  yet  knew  whether  he 
would  put  himself  forward  as  an  adversary  to  his  own 
especial  friend,  Norman.  That  Norman  would  be  a  candi- 
date had  been  prominently  stated.  For  some  few  days  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  even  between  the  friends  themselves,  as 
to  Todor's  intention. 

On  the  Sundaf  thej  were  as  nsual  at  Hampton,  and 
then  the  subject  was  mooted  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Captain  Cuttwater. 

'  So  yon  young  gentlemen  up  in  London  are  all  going  to 
be  examined,  are  yoa  ?  *  said  he  ; '  what  is  it  to  be  about  ? ' 
*  Who  *s  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship,  is  that  it  ? ' 

'  O  no/  said  Alaric,  *  nothing  half  so  high  as  that.  Boat- 
swain's mate  would  be  nearer  the  mark.' 

'  And  who  is  to  be  the  suc<%ssful  man  ? ' 

'Oh,  Harry  Norman,  here.  He  was  far  the  firat 
iaTOurite  in  yesterday's  betting.* 

'  And  how  do  you  stand  yourself?  *  said  Uncle  Bat. 

*  Oh  t  I  *m  only  an  oatsider,*  said  Alaric.  *  They  put  my 
name  down  just  to  swell  the  number,  but  I  shall  be 
■cratched  before  the  running  begins.' 

*  Indeed  he  won't,*  said  Harry.  '  He  11  run  and  distance 
us  all.  There  is  no  one  who  has  a  chance  with  him.  Why, 
he  is  Sir  Gregory*s  own  pet.* 

There  was  nothing  more  said  on  the  subject  at  Surbiton 
Cottage.  The  ladies  seemed  instinctively  to  perceive  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  they  had  better  leave  alone.  Not 
only  were  the  two  young  men  to  be  pitted  against  each 
other,  but  Gertrude  and  Linda  were  as  divided  in  their 
wiahes  on  the  subject  as  the  two  candidates  could  be  them- 
selyes. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  Norman  intioduced 
the  sulgect    'I  suppose  you  were  only  jesting  yesterday,* 
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said  he,  'when  you  told  the  captain  that  you  were  not  going 
to  he  a  candidate  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest,* 
said  Alario.  *  I  simply  meant  to  decline  to  discuss  the 
subject  with  Uncle  Bat' 

•But  of  course  you  do  mean  to  stand?*  said  Harry. 
Alaric  made  no  answer. 

•  Perhaps  you  would  rather  <decline  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  me  also  ? '  said  Hany. 

•  Not  at  all ;  I  would  much  prefer  discussing  it  openly 
and  honestly.  My  own  impression  is,  that  I  had  better 
leave  it  alone.' 

•  And  why  so  ?  *  said  Harry. 

'  Why  so? '  repeated  Alaric.  *  Well,  there  are  so  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  seven  to  one 
against  me;  and  I  must  confess  that  if  I  did  stand  I  should 
not  like  to  be  beaten.' 

'The  same  a^ment  might  keep  us  all  back,'  said 
Norman. 

'  That 's  true ;  but  one  man  will  be  more  sensitive,  more 
cowardly,  if  you  will,  than  another ;  and  then  I  think  no 
one  should  stand  who  does  not  believe  himself  to  have  a 
fair  chance.  His  doing  so  might  probably  mar  his  future 
prospects.  How  can  I  put  myself  in  competition  with  such 
men  as  Uppinall  and  Minusex?' 

Harry  laughed  ^lightly,  for  he  knew  it  had  been  asked 
by  many  how  such  men  as  Uppinall  and  Minusex  could 
think  of  putting  themselves  in  competition  with  Alario 
Tudor. 

•That  is  something  like  mock-modesty,  is  it  not» 
Alaric?' 

•  No,  by  heaven,  it  is  not !  I  know  well  what  those  men 
are  made  of;  aod  I  know,  or  think  I  know,  my  own 
abilities.  I  will  own  that  I  rank  myself  as  a  human  creature 
much  higher  than  I  rank  them.  But  they  have  that  which 
I  have  not,  and  that  which  they  have  is  that  which  these 
examiners  will  chiefly  require.' 

•  If  you  have  no  other  reason,'  said  Norman,  •  I  would 
strongly  advise  you  to  send  in  your  name.' 

•  Well,  Harry,  I  have  another  reason  ;  and,  though  last, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  least.    You  will  be  a  candidate,  and 
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probably  the  successful  one.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
no  inclination  to  stand  against  you.* 

Norman  turned  very  red,  and  then  answered  somewhat 
gravely  :  '  I  would  advise  you  tn  lay  aside  that  objection.  I 
fairly  tell  you  that  I  consider  your  chance  better  than  my  own.' 

'  And  suppose  it  be  so,  which  I  am  sure  it  is  not — but 
Buppose  it  be  so,  what  then  ?  * 

*  Why,  you  will  do  right  to  take  advantage  of  it' 

*  Yes,  and  so  gain  a  step  and  lose  a  friend  ! '  said  Alaric. 
*No;  there  can  be  no  heartburn  to  me  in  your  being 
selected,  for  though  I  am  older  than  you,  you  are  my 
senior  in  the  office.  But  were  I  to  be  put  over  your  head, 
it  would  in  the  course  of  nature  make  a  division  between 
US ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  you  should  forgive  it,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  that  Gertnide  sliould  do  so.  I 
value  your  friendship  and  that  of  the  Woodwai'ds  too  highly 
to  risk  it' 

Norman  instantly  fired  op  with  true  generous  energy. 
'  I  should  be  wretched,'  said  he,  '  if  I  thought  that  such  a 
consideration  weighed  with  you  ;  I  would  rather  withdraw 
myself  than  allow  such  a  feeling  to  interfere  with  your 
prospects.  Indeed,  after  what  you  have  said,  I  shall  not 
send  in  my  own  name  unless  you  also  send  in  yours.' 

'  I  shall  only  be  creating  fuel  for  a  feud,'  said  Alaric. 
'  To  put  you  out  of  the  question,  no  promotion  could  com- 
pensate to  me  for  what  I  should  lose  at  Hampton.' 

'Nonsense,  man;  yon  would  lose  nothing.  Faith,  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  not  I  tlmt  should  lose,  if  I  were 
successful  at  your  expense.* 

'  How  would  Gertrude  receive  me  ?'  said  Alaric,  pushing 
the  matter  further  than  he  perhaps  should  have  done. 

'  We  won't  mind  Gertrude,'  said  Norman,  with  a  little 
shade  of  black  upon  his  brow.  '  You  are  an  older  man 
than  I,  and  therefore  promotion  is  to  you  of  more  im- 
portance than  to  me.  You  are  also  a  poorer  man.  I  have 
some  means  besides  that  drawn  from  my  office,  which,  if  I 
marry,  I  can  settle  on  my  wife ;  you  have  none  such.  I 
should  consider  myself  to  be  worse  than  wicked  if  I  allowed 
any  consideration  of  such  a  nature  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
jour  best  interests.  Believe  me,  Alaric,  that  though  I 
shall,  as  othen,  be  anxious  for  success  myself,  I  should,  in 
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failing,  be  much  consoled  bj  knowing  that  yoa  had  suc- 
ceeded.* And  as  he  fiuisbed  speaking  he  grasped  his 
friend's  hand  warmly  in  token  of  the  truUi  of  his  assertion. 

Alaric  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and  ended  by 
promising  to  be  guided  by  his  friend's  advice.  Harry 
Norman,  as  he  walked  into  the  office,  felt  a  glow  of  triumph 
as  he  reflected  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by  his  friend 
with  true  disinterested  honesty.  And  Alaric,  he  also  felt 
a  glow  of  triumph  as  he  reflected  that,  come  what 
might,  there  would  be  now  no  necessity  for  him  to  break 
wiUi  Norman  or  with  the  Woodwards.  Norman  must  now 
always  remember  that  it  was  at  his  own  instigation  that  he, 
Alaric,  had  consented  to  be  a  candidate. 

As  regarded  the  real  fact  of  the  candidature,  the  prize 
was  too  great  to  allow  of  his  throwing  away  such  a  chance. 
Alaric*s  present  income  was  200Z. ;  that  which  he  hoped 
to  gain  was  600Z.  1 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

MB.  FIDUS   NBYEEBEKD. 

IiocEDiATELT  on  entering  the  office,  Tudor  gave  it  to  be 
understood  that  he  intended  to  give  in  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate ;  but  he  had  hardly  done  so  when  his  attention  was 
called  off  from  the  coming  examinations  by  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  was  ultimately  of  great  importance  to  him. 
One  of  the  Assistant-Secretaries  sent  for  him,  and  told,  him 
that  his  services  having  been  required  by  Sir  Gregory 
Hardlines  for  a  week  or  so,  he  was  at  once  to  go  over  to 
that  gentleman's  office ;  and  Alaric  could  perceive  that,  as 
Sir  Gregory's  name  was  mentioned,  the  Assistant-Secretary 
smiled  on  him  with  no  aspect  of  benign  solicitude. 

He  went  over  accordingly,  and  found  that  Sir  Gregory, 

j  having  been  desired  to  select  a  man  for  a  special. service 

in  the  country,  had  named  him.  He  was  to  go  down  to 
Tavistock  with  another  gentleman  from  the  Woods  apd 
Forests,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  disputed  point  as 

.  to  the  boundaries  and  privileges  of  certain  mmes  situated 

j .  there  on  Crown  property. 

I  *  Touknow  nothing  about  mining,  I  presume?*  said  Sir 

I  Gregory. 
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•  Nothing  whatever/  said  Alaric. 

'  I  thought  not ;  that  was  one  reason  why  I  selected  jon. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  man  of  sharp  intelligence  and  plain 
common  sense,  and  one  also  who  can  write  English ;  for  it 
will  fall  to  your  lot  to  draw  up  the  report  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  Neverhend,  who  is  to  he  your  colleague,  cannot  put 
two  words  together.* 

•  Mr.  Neverbend  ! '  said  Alaric. 

*Ye8,  Fidos  Neyerbend,  of  the  Woods  and  Forests;  a 
▼ery  excellent  public  senrant,  and  one  in  whom  the  fullest 
ooo6dence  can  be  placed.  But  between  you  and  me»  he 
wiU  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire.* 

'  Does  he  understand  mining  ?'  asked  Alario. 

•  He  understands  GoTemment  properties,  and  will  take 
caie  that  the  Crown  be  not  wronged;  but,  Tudor,  the 
GoTcmment  will  look  to  you  to  get  Vie  true  common-sense 
▼lew  of  the  case.  I  trust — ^I  mean  that  I  really  do  trust, 
that  you  will  not  disgrace  my  choice.' 

Alaric  of  course  promised  that  he  would  do  his  best, 
expressed  the  deepest  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  went  off 
to  put  himself  into  communication  vrith  Mr.  Neverbend  at 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  having  received  an  assurance  that 
the  examination  in  his  own  office  should  not  take  place 
till  after  his  return  from  Tavistock.  He  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  that  if  he  could  manage  to  come  back  with  all  the 
deUu  of  a  successful  mission,  the  prestige  of  such  a  journey 
would  go  fur  to  assist  him  on  his  coming  trial. 

Mr.  Fidus  Neverl>end  was  an  absolute  dragon  of  honesty. 
His  integrity  was  of  such  an  all-pervading  nature,  that  he 
bristled  with  it  as  a  porcupine  does  with  its  quills.  He 
bad  theories  and  axioms  as  to  a  man's  conduct,  and  the 
conduct  especially  of  a  man  in  the  Queen *b  Civil  Service, 
up  to  which  no  man  but  himself  could  live.  Consequently 
no  one  but  himself  appeared  to  himself  to  be  true  and  just 
in  all  his  dealings. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  spent  over  a  newspaper  was  in  his 
eyes  a  downright  robbery.  If  he  saw  a  man  so  employed,  . 
be  would  divide  out  the  total  of  salary  into  hourly  portions, 
and  tell  him  to  a  fraction  of  how  much  he  was  defrauding 
the  public.  If  he  ate  a  biscuit  in  the  middle  of  the  da} , 
be  did  so  with  his  ejes  firmly  fixed  on  some  document, 
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and  he  had  never  been  known  to  be  absent  from  his  office 
after  ten  or  before  four. 

When  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  declared  that  Mr.  Fidus 
Neverbend  would  never  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  he  meant 
to  express  his  opinion  that  that  gentleman  was  a  fool ;  and 
that  those  persons  who  were  responsible  for  sending  Mr. 
Neverbend  on  the  mission  now  about  to  be  undertaken, 
were  little  better  than  fools  themselves  for  so  sending  him. 
But  Mr.  Neverbend  was  no  fool.  He  was  not  a  disciple 
of  Sir  Gregory's  school.  He  had  never  sat  in  that  phi- 
losopher's porch,  or  listened  to  the  high  doctrines  prevalent 
at  the  Weights  and  Measures.  He  could  not  write  with 
all  Mr.  Precis'  conventional  correctness,  or  dispose  of  anj 
subject  at  a  moment's  notice  as  would  Mr.  Uppinall ;  but* 
nevertheless,  he  was  no  fool.  Sir  Gr^ry,  like  many 
other  wise  men,  thought  that  there  were  no  swans  but  of 
his  own  hatching,  and  would  ask,  vrith  all  the  pompous 
conceit  of  Pharisees  in  another  age,  whether  good  could 
Qome  oat  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  ? 

Sir  Gregory,  however,  perfectly  succeeded  in  his  object 
of  imbuing  Tudor  with  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  his  new 
colleague's  abilities.  It  was  his  object  that  Tudor  should 
altogether  take  the  upper  hand  in  the  piece  of  work  which 
was  to  be  done  between  them,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly 
proved  how  very  incapable  the  Woods  and  Forests  were  of 
doing  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Fidus  Neverbend,  however,  whatever  others  in  the 
outer  world  might  think  of  him,  had  a  high  character  in 
his  own  office,  and  did  not  uuder-estimate  himself.  He, 
when  he  was  told  that  a  young  clerk  named  Tudor  was  to 
accompany  him,  conceived  that  he  might  look  on  his  com- 
panion rather  in  the  light  of  a  temporary  private  secretary 
than  an  equal  partner,  and  imagined  that  new  glory  was 
added  to  him  by  his  being  so  treated.  The  two  men 
therefore  met  each  other  wi^  very  different  views. 

But  though  Mr.  Neverbend  was  no  fool,  he  was  not  an 
equal  either  in  tact  or  ability  to  Alaric  Tudor.  Alaric  had 
his  interview  with  him,  and  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
3ort  of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  act.  Of  course,  on  this 
occasion,  little  more  than  grimaces  and  civility  passed 
between  them;  but -Mr.  Neverbend,  even  in  his  grimaces 
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and  civility,  managed  to  show  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
decidedly  No.  1  npon  the  occasion. 

•  Well,  Mr.  Tudor/  said  he,  *  I  think  of  starting  on 
Tuesday.  Tuesday  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  inconvenient 
to  you?' 

•  Sir  Gregory  has  already  told  me  that  we  are  expected 
to  be  at  Tavistock  on  Tuesday  evening.* 

•  Ah !  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Neverbend  ;  *  that 
may  be  all  very  well  for  Sir  Gregory,  bat  I  rather  think  I 
•hidl  stay  the  night  at  Plymouth.' 

*  It  will  be  the  same  to  me,*  said  Tudor ;  *  I  haven*t 
looked  at  the  papers  yet,  so  I  can  hardly  say  what  may  be 
necessary.' 

'  No,  no ;  of  course  not  As  to  the  papers,  I  don*t  know 
that  there  is  much  with  which  you  need  trouble  yourself. 
I  believe  I  am  pretty  well  up  in  the  case.  But,  Mr. 
Tador,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do  when  we 
are  there.* 

*  We  are  both  used  to  that,  I  fancy,'  said  Tudor,  *  so  it 
won't  kill  us.' 

*  No,  of  course  not.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  a 
good  many  people  for  me  to  see,  a  great  many  conflicting 
interests  for  me  to  reconcile;  and  probably  I  may  find 
myself  obliged  to  go  down  two  or  three  of  these  mines.* 

'  Well,  that  will  be  good  fun,'  said  Alaric. 

Neverbend  drew  himself  up.  The  idea  of  having  fun 
at  the  cost  of  Government  was  painful  to  him  ,  however, 
he  spared  the  stranger  his  reproaches,  and  merely  re- 
marked that  the  work  he  surmised  would  be  heavy  enough 
both  for  the  man  who  went  below  ground,  and  for  the  one 
who  remained  above. 

The  only  point  settled  between  them  was  that  of  their 
starting  by  an  early  train  on  the  Tuesday  named ;  and 
then  Alaric  returned  to  Sir  Gregory's  office,  there  to  read 
through  and  digest  an  immense  bulk  of  papers  all  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.  There  had,  it  appeared,  l»cen 
lately  opened  between  the  Taroar  and  the  Tavy  a  new 
mine,  which  had  become  exceedingly  prosperous  —  out- 
rageously prosperous,  as  shareholders  and  directors  of 
netghbooring  mines  taught  themselves  to  believe  Some 
question  had  arisen  as  to  the  limits  to  whicli  the  happy 
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possessors  of  this  new  tin  £1  Dorado  were  entitled  to  go ; 
squabbles,  of  course,  bad  been  the  result,  and  miners  and 
masters  had  fought  and  bled,  each  side  in  defence  of  its 
own  rights.  As  a  portion  of  these  mines  were  on  Crown 
property  it  became  necessary  that  the  matter  should  be 
looked  to,  and  as  the  local  inspector  was  accused  of  having 
been  bribed  and  bought,  and  of  being,  in  fact,  an  absolute 
official  Judas,  it  became  necessary  to  send  some  one  to 
inspect  the  inspector.  Hence  had  come  Alaric's  mission. 
The  name  of  the  mine  in  question  was  Wheal  Mary  Jane, 
and  Alaric  had  read  the  denomination  half  a  score  of  times 
before  he  learnt  that  there  was  no  real  female  in  the 
case. 

The  Sunday  before  he  went  was  of  couTBe  passed  at 
Hampton,  and  there  he  received  the  full  glory  of  his 
special  appointment.  He  received  glory,  and  Norman  in 
an  equal  degree  fell  into  the  background.  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward stuck  kindly  to  Harry,  and  endeavoured,  in  her 
gentle  way,  to  quiz  the  projected  trip  to  Devonshire.  But 
the  other  party  \vas  too  strong,  and  her  raillery  failed  to 
have  the  intended  effect.  Gertrude  especially  expressed 
her  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  thing  for  so  young  a  man 
to  have  been  selected  for -such  employment  by  such  a 
person ;  and  Linda,  though  she  said  less,  could  not  pre- 
vent her  tell-tale  face  from  saying  more.  Eatie  predicted 
that  Alaric  would  certainly  marry  Mary  Jane  Wheal,  and 
bring  her  to  Surbiton  Cottage,  and  Captain  Cuttwater 
offered  to  the  hero  introductions  to  all  the  old  naval 
officers  at  Devonport. 

*  By  jingo !  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,'  said  the 
captain. 

^  **!  fear  the  pleasure  vrould  not  repay  the  trouble,*  said 
Alaric,  laughing. 

*  Upon  my  word  I  think  1 11  do  it,'  said  the  captain. 
*  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  you  as  an 
officer  of  the  Crown.  It  would  give  you  so  much  weight 
there.     I  could  make  you  known,  you  know ' 

*  I  could  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,*  said  Alaric,  trembling 
at  the  idea  which  Uncle  Bat  had  conjured  up. 

*  There  is  Admiral  Starbod,  and  Captain  Fodassel,  and 
old  Hardaport,  and  Sir  Jib  Boom — ^why,  d — n  me,  they 
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ivould  all  do  anything  for  me — craving  the  ladies* 
pardon.* 

Alaric,  in  his  own  defence,  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
the  rules  of  the  senrice  especially  required  that  he  should 
hold  no  friend! J  communication  with  any  one  during  the 
time  that  he  was  employed  on  this  special  service.  Poor 
Captain  Cntt water,  grieved  to  have  his  good-nature 
checked,  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  this  excuse,  and  con- 
soled himself  with  abusing  the  Government  which  could 
eondescend  to  give  so  absurd  an  order. 

This  was  on  the  Saturday.  On  the  Sunday,  going  to 
drnrch,  the  captain  suggested  that  Alaric  might,  at  any 
imta,  just  call  upon  Sir  Jib  on  the  sly.  *  It  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  you,'  said  Uncle  Bat  '  1 11  write  a  note 
to-night,  and  you  can  take  it  with  yon.  Sir  Jib  is  a  rising 
man,  and  you  '11  regret  it  for  ever  if  you  miss  the  opportu- 
aitjr.*  Now  Sir  Jib  Boom  was  between  seventy  and  eighty, 
ttd  he  and  Captain  Cuttwater  had  met  each  other  nearly 
«?ery  day  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  had  never  met 
without  a  squabble. 

After  church  they  had  their  usual  walk,  and  Linda*8 
heart  palpiuted  as  she  thought  that  she  might  have  to 
undergo  another  tiU-a-UU  with  her  lover.  But  it  palpi- 
tated in  vain.  It  so  turned  out  that  Alaric  either  avoided, 
or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  use  the  privilege,  and  Linda  re- 
turned home  vrith  an  undefined  feeling  of  gentle  disap- 
pointment She  had  fully  made  up  her  mind  to  be  very 
staid,  very  discreet,  and  very  collected  ;  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  her  sister  8  book,  and  give  him  no  encouragement  what- 
ever ;  she  would  not  absolutely  swear  to  him  that  she  did 
not  now,  and  never  could,  return  his  passion ;  but  she 
would  point  out  how  very  imprudent  any  engagement  be- 
tween two  young  persons,  situated  as  they  were,  must  be 
— ^how  foolish  it  would  be  for  them  to  bind  themselves,  for 
any  number  of  years,  to  a  marriage  which  must  be  post- 

Soned ;  she  would  tell  Alaric  all  this,  and  make  him  un- 
erstand  that  he  was  not  to  regard  himself  as  aflianced  to 
her  ;  but  she  with  a  woman's  faith  would  nevertheless  re- 
main true  to  him.  This  was  Linda's  great  resolve,  and 
the  strong  hopf ,  that  in  a  very  few  weeks,  Alaric  would  be 
promoted  to  a  marrying  income  of  OOOZ.  per  annum,  made 
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the  prospect  of  the  task  not  so  painful  as  it  might  other- 
wise have  been.  Fate,  however,  robbed  her  of  the  plea- 
sure, if  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure,  of  sacrificing  her 
love  to  her  duty ;  and  *  dear  Linda,  dearest  Linda,*  was 
Dot  again  whispered  into  her  ear. 

*  And  what  on  earth  is  it  that  yon  are  to  do  down  in  tho 
mines  ?  *  asked  Mrs.  Woodward  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
evening. 

*  Nothing  on  the  earth,  Mrs.  Woodward — ^it  is  to  be  all 
below  the  surface,  forty  fathom  deep,'  said  Alaric. 

*Take  care  that^  you  ever  come  up  again/  said 
she. 

*  They  say  the  mine  is  exceedingly  rich — ^perhaps  I  may 
be  tempted  to  stay  down  there.' 

*  Then  yon  11  be  like  the  gloomy  gnome,  that  lives  in 
dark,  cold  mines/  said  Eatie« 

'  Isn't  it  very  dangerous,  going  down  into  those  places  ?* 
Asked  Linda. 

'  Men  go  down  and  oome  up  again  every  day  of  their 
lives,  and  what  other  men  can  do,  I  can,  I  suppose.' 

*Tbat  doesn't  follow  at  all,*  said  Captain  Cuttwater. 
'What  sort  of  a  figure  would  you  make  on  a  yard-arm, 
reefing  a  sail  in  a  gale  of  wind  ? ' 

*  Pray  do  take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Gertrude. 
Norman's  brow  grew  black.     *I  diought  that  it  was 

settled  that  Mr.  Neverbend  was  to  go  down,  and  that  you 
were  to  stay  above  ground^'  said  he. 

'So  Mr.  Neverbend  settled  it;  but  that  arrangement 
may,  perhaps,  be  unsettled  again,*  said  Alaric,  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  confidence  in  his  own  strong  will. 

'  I  don*t  at  all  doubt,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *  that  if  we 
were  to  get  a  sly  peep  at  you,  we  should  find  you  both 
sitting  comfortably  at  your  inn  all  the  time,  and  that 
neither  of  vou  will  go  a  foot  below  the  ground.' 

'Very  likely.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  Neverbend 
goes  down  I  '11  go  too.' 

*  But  mindr  you  gloomy  gnome,  mind  you  bring  up  a  bit 
of  gold  for  me,'  said  Katie. 

On  the  Monday  morning  he  started  vrith  the  often- 
expressed  good  wishes  of  all  the  party,  and  with  a  note  for 
Sir  Jib  Boom,  which  the  captain  made  him  promise  that  ha 
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VTOuld  deliver,  and  which  Alaric  fully  detemiincd  to  lose 
lonjj  before  he  got  to  Plymouth. 

That  evening  he  and  Norman  passed  together.  As  soon 
as  their  office  hours  were  over,  they  went  into  the  London 
Exhibition,  which  was  then  open ;  and  there,  walking  up 
and  down  the  long  centre  aisle,  they  talked  with  something 
like  mutual  confidence  of  their  future  prospects.  This  was 
a  favourite  resort  with  Norman,  who  had  bchooled  himself 
to  feel  an  interest  in  works  of  art.  Alaric *s  mind  was  of  a 
different  cast;  he  panted  rather  for  the  great  than  the 
beautiful;  and  was  inclined  to  ridicule  the  growing  taste 
of  the  day  for  torsos,  Palissy  ware,  and  Assyrian  monsters. 

There  was  then  some  mutual  confidence  between  the 
two  young  men.  Norman,  who  was  apt  to  examine  him- 
self and  his  own  motives  more  strictly  than  Alaric  ever  did« 
had  felt  that  something  like  suspicion  as  to  his  friend  had 
crept  over  him ;  and  he  had  felt  also  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  such  suspicion.  He  had  determined  to  throw 
it  off,  and  to  be  again  cordial  with  his  companion  He 
had  resolved  so  to  do  before  his  last  visit  at  Hampton;  bat 
it  was  at  Hampton  that  the  suspicion  had  been  engendered, 
and  there  he  found  hin^self  unable  to  be  genial,  kindly,  and 
contented.  Surbiton  Cottage  was  becoming  to  him  any- 
thing but  the  abode  of  happiness  that  it  had  once  been. 
A  year  ago  he  had  been  the  hero  of  the  Hampton  Sundays: 
he  could  not  but  now  feel  that  Alaric  had,  as  it  were, 
supplanted  him  with  his  own  friends.  The  arrival  even  of 
so  insignificant  a  person  as  Captain  Cuttwater  —  and 
Capuin  Cuttwater  was  very  insignificant  in  Norman's 
mind — had  done  much  to  produce  this  state  of  things. 
He  had  been  turned  out  of  his  bedroom  at  the  cottage, 
and  had  therefore  lost  those  last,  loving,  lingering  woras, 
sometimes  protracted  to  so  late  an  hour,  which  had  been 
customary  after  A1aric*s  departure  to  his  inn — those  last 
lingering  words  which  had  been  so  sweet  because  their 
sweetness  had  not  been  shared  with  his  fricn;!. 

He  could  not  be  genial  and  happy  at  Surbiton  Cottage ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  himself  tliat  he 
ahoald  not  have  been  so.  When  he  found  that  he  liad  been 
surly  with  Alaric,  he  was  much  more  angry  with  himself 
than  Alaric  was  with  him.    Alaric,  indeecC  was  indifferent 
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about  it.  He  had  no  wish  to  triumph  over  Harry,  but  he 
had  an  object  to  pursue,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  allow 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  it  bj  any  one's  caprice. 

•  This  trip  is  a  great  thing  for  you,*  said  Harry. 
•Well,  I  really  don't  know.     Of  course  I  could  not 

decline  it;  but  on  the  whole  I  should  be  just  as  well 
pleased  to  hate  been  spared.  If  I  get  through  it  well, 
why  it  will  be  well.  But  even  that  cannot  help  me  at  this 
examination.' 

*Idon*tknowthat* 

'  Vfhj — a  week  passed  in  the  slush  of  a  Cornish  mine 
won't  teach  a  man  algebra.* 

•  It  will  give  you  prestige.* 

*  Then  you  mean  to  say  the  examiners  won't  examine 
fairly  ;  well,  perhaps  so.  But  what  will  be  the  effect  on 
me  if  I  fail?  I  know  nothing  of  mines.  I  have  a 
colleague  with  me  of  whom  I  can  only  learn  that  he  is  not 
weak  enough  to  be  led,  or  wise  enough  to  lead ;  who  is  so 
self-opiniated  that  he  thinks  he  is  to  do  the  whole  work 
himself,  and  yet  so  jealous  that  he  fears  I  shall  take  the 
Tery  bread  out  of  his  mouth.  What  am  I  to  do  with  such 
a  man?'  « 

'  Tou  must  manage  him,'  said  Harry. 

*  That  is  much  easier  said  than  done,'  replied  Alaric 

*  I  wish  you  had  the  task  instead  of  me.' 

'  So  do  not  I.  Sir  Gregory,  when  he  chose  you,  knew 
'what  he  was  about' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Harry,  yon  are  full  of  compliments  to- 
day.    I  really  ought  to  take  my  hat  off.' 

'  No,  I  am  not ;  I  am  in  no  mood  for  compliments.  I 
know  very  well  what  stuff  you  are  made  of.  I  know  your 
superiority  to  myselfl  I  know  you  will  be  selected  to  go 
up  over  all  our  heads.  I  feel  all  this ;  and  Alaric,  you 
must  not  be  surprised  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  feel  it  But  by  God's  help  I  will  get  over  it ; 
and  if  you  succeed  it  shall  go  hard  with  me,  but  I  will 
teach  myself  to  rejoice  at  it  Look  at  that  fawn  there/ 
said  he,  turning  away  his  face  to  hide  the  tear  in  his  eye ; 

•  did  you  ever  see  more  perfect  motion  ? ' 

Alaric  was  touched ;  but  there  was  more  triumph  than 
sympathy  in  his  heart.    It  was  sweet,  much  too  sweet,  to 
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him  to  hear  his  superiority  thus  acknowledged.  He  uroi 
superior  to  the  men  who  worked  round  him  in  his  office. 
He  was  made  of  a  more  plastic  clay  than  they,  and  despite 
the  inferiority  of  his  education,  he  knew  himself  to  be  fit 
for  higher  work  than  they  could  do.  As  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  made  to  him  by  the  man  whom,  of  those  around 
him,  he  certainly  ranked  second  to  himself,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  his  hearths  blood  ran  warm  within  him,  he 
could  not  but  tread  with  an  elastic  step. 

But  it  behoved  him  to  answer  Harry,  and  to  answer  him 
in  other  spirit  than  this. 

'  Oh,  Harry,'  said  he, '  you  have  some  plot  to  ruin  me 
by  my  own  conceit;  to  make  me  blow  myself  out  and 
destroy  myself,  poor  frog  that  I  am,  in  trying  to  loom  as 
largely  as  that  great  cow,  Fidus  Neverbend.  You  know  I 
am  fully  conscious  how  much  inferior  my  education  has 
been  to  yours.' 

'  Edacation  is  nothing,*  said  Harry. 

Education  it  nothing !  Alaric  triumphantly  re-echoed  th^ 
words  in  his  heart — '  Education  is  nothing — mind,  mind  is 
everything ;  mind  and  the  will.^'  So  he  expressed  himself 
to  his  own  inner  self;  but  oat  loud  he  spoke  much  mora 
courteously. 

'  It  is  the  innate  modesrty  of  your  own  heart,  Harry,  that 
makes  you  think  so  highly  of  me  and  so  meanly  of  your- 
self. But  the  proof  of  what  we  each  can  do  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  Years  alone  can  decide  that.  That  your  career  will 
be  honourable  and  happy,  of  that  I  feel  fully  sure !  I  wish 
I  were  as  confident  of  mine.' 

'  But,  Alaric,'  said  Norman,  going  on  rather  with  the 
thread  of  his  own  thoughts,  than  answering  or  intending 
to  answer  what  the  other  said, '  in  following  up  your  high 
ambition — and  I  know  yon  have  a  high  ambition — do  not 
allow  yourself  to  believe  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
because  you  see  that  men  around  you  act  as  though  thej 
believed  so.' 

'  Do  I  do  so— do  I  seem  to  do  so?*  said  Alaric,  turning 
sharply  round. 

*  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Alaric ;  don't  think  that  I 
want  to  preach ;  but  sometimes  I  fancy,  not  that  you  do  so, 
but  that  your  mind  is  turning  that  way ;  tliat  in  jour 
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eager  desire  for  honourable  success,  you  won*t  scmtiiiise 
the  steps  jou  will  have  to  take.* 

*  That  I  would  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  short,  eTen 
though  the  hill-side  be  miry.  Well,  I  own  I  wish  to  get 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.* 

'  But  not  to  defile  yourself  in  doing  so.' 

*  When  a  man  comes  home  from  a  suc^^essful  chase,  with 
his  bag  well  stuffed  with  game,  the  women  do  not  qoairel 
with  Mm  because  there  is  mud  on  his  gaiters.' 

*  Alaric,  that  which  is  evil  is  evil.     Lies  are  eril * 

•And  am  I  a  liar?' 

*  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  so :  heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  have  to  think  so !  bat  it  is  by  such  doctrines  as 
that  that  men  become  liars.' 

■  What!  by  having  muddy  gaiters ?' 

*  By  disregarding  the  means  in  looking  to  the  end.' 

*  And  I  will  tell  you  how  men  become  mere  TegetaUes, 
by  filling  their  minds  with  useless— needless  scniples— 
by  straining  at  gnats ' 

*  Well,  finish  your  quotation,*  said  Harry. 

*  I  have  finished  it ;  in  speaking  to  you  I  would  not  for 
the  worid  go  on,  and  seem  to  insinuate  that  you  would  swallow 
a  camel.  No  insinuation  could  be  more  base  or  unjust. 
But,  nevertheless,  I  think  you  may  be  too  over-scrupulous. 
What  great  man  ever  rose  to  greatness,*  continued  Alaiic, 
after  they  had  walked  nearly  the  length  of  the  building  in 
silence,  '  who  thought  it  neoessary  to  pick  his  st^  in  the 
manner  you  hare  described  ?' 

*  Then  1  would  not  be  great,'  said  Harry. 

'  But,  surely,  God  intends  that  there  shall  b§  great  men 
on  the  earth?' 

'  He  certainly  wishes  that  there  should  be  good  men,'' 
said  Hany. 

*  And  cannot  a  man  be  good  and  great?' 

*  That  is  the  problem  for  a  man  to  solve.  Do  you  tzy  that. 
Good  jou  cenainly  can  be,  if  you  look  to  Him  for  assist- 
ance.  Let  that  come  first ;  and  then  the  greatness,  if  that 
be  possible.* 

*  It  is  all  a  quibble  about  a  word,'  said  Alaric  *  What 
is  good?  David  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  and  a 
great  mas  too,  and  yet  be  did  things*  which,  were  I  to  do, 
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I  should  be  too  base  tx)  live.  Look  at  Jacob— how  did  he 
achieTe  the  tremendous  rights  of  patriarchal  primogeniture  ? 
But,  come,  the  policemen  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  us ;  it  is 
time  for  us  to  go,*  and  so  they  left  the  building,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  concord  together — in  con- 
cord so  soon  to  be  dissolved,  and,  ah !  perhaps  never  to  be 
renewed. 

On  the  next  morning  Alaric  and  his  new  companion  met 
each  other  at  an  early  hour  at  the  Paddington  station. 
Neverbend  was  rather  fussy  with  his  dispatch-box,  and  a 
large  official  packet,  which  an  office  messenger,  dashing  up 
in  a  cab,  brought  to  him  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 
Keverbend  8  enemies  were  wont  to  declare  that  a  mes* 
senger,  a  cab,  and  a  big  packet  always  rushed  up  at  the 
moment  of  his  starting  on  any  of  his  official  trips.  Then 
he  had  his  ticket  to  get  and  his  *  Times '  to  buy,  and  he 
really  had  not  leisure  to  do  more  than  nod  at  Alaric  till  he 
had  folded  his  rug  around  him,  tried  that  the  cushion  was  soft 
enough,  and  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  journey. 

'^Well,  Mr.  Tudor,'  at  last  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  train 
was  in  motion,  '  and  how  are  you  this  morning — ready  for 
work  I  hope  ?' 

*  Well,  not  exactly  at  this  moment,*  said  Alaric.  *  One 
has  to  get  up  so  early  for  these  morning  ti-ains.' 

*  Early,  Mr.  Tudor  I  my  idea  is  that  no  hour  should  be 
considered  either  early  or  late  when  the  Crown  requires 
oar  senrices.' 

*  Just  at  present  the  Grown  requires  nothing  else  of  us, 
I  suppose,  but  that  we  should  go  along  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.' 

*  There  is  nothing  like  saving  time,*  said  Neverbend.  '  I 
know  you  have,  as  yet,  had  no  experience  in  these  sort  of 
cases,  so  I  have  brought  you  the  papers  which  refer  to  a 
somewhat  similar  matter  that  occurred  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  I  was  sent  down  there,  and  this  is  the  report  which 
1  then  wrote.  I  propose  to  take  it  for  the  model  of  that 
which  we  shall  have  to  draw  up  when  we  return  from 
Tavistock;'  and  as  he  spoke  he  produced  a  voluminous 
document,  or  treatise,  in  which  he  had  contrived  to  render 
more  obscure  some  matter  that  he  had  been  sent  to  clear 
np,  on  the  Crown  property  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
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Now  Alaric  had  been  told  of  this  veiy  report,  and  was 
aware  that  he  was  going  to  Tavistock,  in  order  that  the 
joint  result  of  his  and  Mr.  Neverbend's  labours  might  be 
communicated  to  the  Crown  officers  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage. 

The  monster  report  before  him  contained  twenty-six 
pages  of  close  folio  writing,  and  he  felt  that  he  really  could 
not  oblige  Mr.  Neverbend  by  reading  it. 

'  Forest  of  Dean !  ah,  that 's  coal,  is  it  not?*  said  Alaric. 
*  Maiy  Jane  seems  to  be  exdusiTely  in  the  tin  line.  I  fear 
there  will  be  no  analogy.' 

'  The  cases  are  in  many  respects  similar,*  said  Never- 
bend,  'and  the  method  of  treating  them * 

'  Then  I  really  cannot  concur  with  you  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  my  reading  it.  I  should  feel  myself  absolutelj 
wrong  to  read  a  word  of  such  a  report,  for  fear  I  might  be 
prejudiced  by  your  view  of  the  case.  It  would,  in  my 
mind,  be  positiTcly  dishonest  in  me  to  encourage  any  bias 
in  my  own  feelings  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.' 

« But  really,  Mr.  Tudor — — ' 

*  I  need  not  say  how  much  personal  advantage  it  would 
be  to  me  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  but  my 
conscience  tells  me  that  I  should  not  do  it — so  I  think  I  *& 
go  to  sleep.' 

Mr.  Neverbend  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  com- 
panion; whether  to  adipire  the  high  tone  of  his  official 
honesty,  or  to  reprobate  his  idleness  in  refusing  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  report  While  he  was  settling  the 
question  in  his  pwn  mind,  Tudor  went  to  sleep,  and  did 
not  wake  till  he  was  invited  to  partake  of  ten  minutes' 
refreshment  at  Swindon. 

*  I  rather  think,'  said  Mr.  Neverbend, '  that  I  shall  go 
on  to  Tavistock  to-night.* 

*  Oh !  of  course,'  said  Alaric.  '  I  never  for  a  moment 
thought  of  stopping  short  of  it ;  *  and,  taking  out  a  book, 
he  showed  himself  disinclined  for  further  conversation. 

'  Of  course,  it's  open  to  me  to  do  as  I  please  in  such  a 
matter/  said  Neverbend,  continuing  his  subject  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  Bristol  station,  '  but  on  the  whole  I  rather 
think  we  had  better  go  on  to  Tavistock  to-night* 

« No,  I  will  not  stop  at  Plymouth,'  he  said,  as  he  passed 
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by  Taunton ;  and  on  reaching  Exeter  he  declared  that  he 
had  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject. 

*  We  *ll  get  a  chaise  at  Plymouth/  said  Alaric. 

*  I  think  there  will  be  a  public  conveyance,*  said  Never- 
beiid. 

*  But  a  chaise  will  be  the  quickest.'  said  the  one. 

*  And  much  the  dearest/  said  the  other. 

*  That  won't  signify  much  to  us/  said  Alaric ;  *  we 
shan't  pay  the  bill.' 

*  It  will  signify  a  great  deal  to  me/  said  Neverbend, 
with  a  look  of  ferocious  honesty ;  and  so  they  reached 
Plymouth. 

On  getting  out  of  the  railway  carriage,  Alaric  at  once 
hired  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses ;  the  luggage  was 
strapped  on,  and  Mr.  Neverbend,  before  his  time  for 
expostulation  had  fairly  come,  found  himself  posting  down 
the  road  to  Tavistock,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance 
by  two  coaches  and  an  omnibus. 

They  were  soon  drinking  tea  together  at  the  Bedford 
Hotel,  and  I  beg  to  assure  any  travelling  readers  that  they 
might  have  drunk  tea  in  a  much  worse  place.  Mr.  Never- 
bend,  though  he  made  a  great  struggle  to  protect  his 
dignity,  and  maintain  the  superiority  of  his  higher  rank, 
felt  the  ground  sinking  from  beneath  his  feet  from  hour  to 
boor.  He  could  not  at  all  understand  how  it  was,  but 
even  the  servants  at  the  hotel  seemed  to  pay  more 
deference  to  Tudor  than  to  him ;  and  before  the  evening 
was  over  he  absolutely  found  himself  drinking  port  wine 
negus,  because  his  col  league  had  ordered  it  for  him. 

•And  now.*  said  Neverbend,  who  was  tired  with  his 
long  journey,  *  I  think  1 11  go  to  bed.* 

'  Do,*  said  Alaric,  who  was  not  at  all  tired,  '  and  1 11  go 
through  this  infernal  mass  of  papers.  I  have  hardly 
looked  at  them  yet  Now  that  I  am  in  the  neighbourhood 
I  shall  better  understand  the  strange  names/ 

So  Alaric  went  to  work,  and  studied  the  dry  subject 
that  WAS  before  him.  It  will  luckily  not  bo  necessary  for 
us  to  do  60  also.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that 
Wheal  Mary  Jane  was  at  that  moment  the  richest  of  all 
the  rich  mines  that  had  then  been  opened  in  that  district ; 
that  the,  or  its,  or  her  shares  (which  is  the  proper  way  of 
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speaking  of  them  I  am  shamefullj  igDorant)  were  at  an 
enormous  premium  ;  that  these  two  Commissioners  would 
have  to  see  and  talk  to  some  scores  of  loud  and  angry 
men,  deeply  interested  in  their  success  or  failure,  and  that 
that  success  or  failure  might  probably  in  part  depend  oa 
the  view  which  these  two  Commissioners  might  take. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  HON.   UNDEGIMUS  BOOTT. 

The  Hon.  Undecimus  Scott  was  the  eleTonth  son  of  the 
Lord  Graberlunzie.  Lord  Oaberlonzie  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  old  and  very  noble  race,  more  conspicuous, 
however,  at  the  present  time  for  its  age  and  nobility  than 
for  its  wealth.  The  Hon.  Undecimus,  therefore,  learnt,  on 
arriving  at  manhood,  that  he  was  heir  only  to  the  common 
lot  of  mortality,  and  that  he  had  to  earn  his  own  bread. 
This,  however,  could  not  have  surprised  him  much,  as 
nine  of  his  brethren  had  previously  found  themselves  in 
the  same  condition. 

Lord  Gaberlunzie  certainly  was  not  one  of  those  wealthy 
peers  who  are  able  to  make  two  or  three  elder  sons,  and 
after  that  to  establish  any  others  that  may  come  with 
comfortable  younger  children*s  portions.  The  family  was 
somewhat  accustomed  to  the  reg  ang^ista  domi ;  but  they 
were  fully  alive  to  the  fact,  that  a  noble  brood,  such  as 
their  own,  ought  always  to  be  able  to  achieve  comfort  and 
splendour  in  the  world^s  broad  field,  by  due  use  of  those 
privileges  which  spring  from  a  noble  name.  Cauld-Kale 
Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  was  the  family  residence;  but 
few  of  the  eleven  young  Scotts  were  ^ver  to  be  found  there 
after  arriving  at  that  age  at  which  they  had  been  able  to 
fly  from  the  paternal  hall. 

It  is  a  terrible  task,  that  of  having  to  provide  for 
eleven  sons.  With  two  or  three  a  man  may  hope,  with 
some  reasonable  chance  of  seeing  his  hope  fulfilled,  that 
things  will  go  well  with  him,  and  that  he  may  descend  to 
his  grave  without  that  worst  of  wretchedness,  that  gnawing 
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grief  which  comes  from  had  children.  But  who  can  hope 
that  eleven  sons  will  all  walk  in  the  narrow  path  ? 

Had  Lord  Gaherlunzie,  however,  heen  himself  a  patri- 
arch, and  ruled  the  pastoral  plains  of  Palestine,  instead  of 
the  hleak  mountains  which  surround  Cauld-Kale  Castle, 
he  could  not  have  heen  more  indifferent  as  to  the  nnmher 
of  his  sons.  They  flew  away,  each  as  his  time  came,  with 
the  early  confideuce  of  young  birds,  and  as  seldom  returned 
to  disturb  the  family  nest 

They  were  a  cannie,  comely,  sensible  brood.  Their 
&ther  and  mother,  if  they  gave  them  nothing  else,  gave 
them  strong  bodies  and  sharp  brains.  They  were  very  like 
each  other,  though  always  with  a  difference.  Red  hair, 
blight  as  burnished  gold ;  high,  hut  not  veiy  high,  cheek 
bones ;  and  small,  sharp,  twinkling  eyes,  were  the  Gaher- 
lunzie personal  characteristics.  There  were  three  in  the 
anny,  two  in  the  navy,  and  one  at  a  foreign  embassy ;  one 
HIS  at  the  diggings,  another  was  chairman  of  a  railway 
company,  and  our  own  more  particular  friend,  Undecimus, 
was  picking  up  crumbs  about  the  world  in  a  manner  that 
satisfied  the  paternal  mind  that  he  was  quite  able  to  fly  alone. 

There  is  a  privilege  common  to  the  sons  of  all  noble 
lords,  the  full  value  of  which  the  young  Scotts  leamt  very 
early  in  life — that  of  making  any  woman  with  a  tocher  an 
honourable  lady.  *  Ye  maun  be  a  puir  chiel,  gin  ye  *ll  be 
worth  less  than  ten  thoosand  pound  in  the  market  o*  mar- 
riage ;  and  ten  thoosand  pound  is  a  gawcey  grand  heri* 
tage ! '  Such  had  been  the  fatherly  precept  which  Lord 
Qaberlonzie  had  striven  to  instil  into  each  of  his  noble 
sons ;  and  it  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  them.  One 
after  the  other  they  had  gone  forth  into  the  market-place 
•Iladed  to,  and  had  sold  themselves  with  great  ease  and 
admirable  discretion.  There  had  been  but  one  Moses  in 
the  lot :  the  Hon.  Gordon  Hamilton  Scott  had  certainly 
hrought  home  a  bundle  of  shagreen  spectacle  cases  in  the 
guise  of  a  widow  with  an  exceedingly  doubtful  jointure; 
doubtful  indeed  at  first,  but  very  soon  found  to  admit  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  He  was  the  one  who,  with  true  Scotch 
eDterprise,  was  prosecuting  his  fortunes  at  the  Dendigo 
diggings,  while  his  wife  consoled  herself  at  home  with  her 
title. 
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Undecimus,  with  filial  piety,  had  taken  his  father 
exactly  at  his  word,  and  swapped  himself  for  10,0002.  He 
had,  however,  found  himself  imhued  with  much  too  high  an 
ambition  to  rest  content  with  the  income  arising  from  his 
matrimonial  speculation.  He  had  first  contrived  to  tarn 
his  real  10,0002.  into  a  fabulous  50,0002.,  and  had  got 
himself  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  Tiilietudlem  district 
burghs  on  the  credit  of  his  great  wealth :  he  then  set  him- 
self studiously  to  work  to  make  a  second  market  by  placing 
his  Tote  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

Nor  had  he  failed  of  success  in  his  attempt,  though  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  acquire  no  high  or  permanent 
post  He  had  soon  been  appointed  private  secretary  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Stannaries,  and  he  found  that  his  datj 
in  this  capacity  required  him  to  assist  the  Government 
whip  in  making  and  keeping  houses.  This  occupation  was 
congenial  to  his  spirit,  and  he  worked  hard  and  well  at  it : 
but  the  greatest  of  men  are  open  to  the  tainting  breath  of 
suspicion,  and  the  Honourable  Undecimus  Scott,  or  Undy 
Scott,  as  he  was  generally  now  called,  did  not  escape.  Ill- 
natured  persons  whispered  that  he  was  not  on  all  occasions 
true  to  his  party  ;  and  once  when  his  master,  the  whip-in- 
chief,  overborne  with  too  much  work,  had  been  tempted  to 
put  himself  to  bed  comfortably  in  his  own  house,  instead 
of  on  his  usual  uneasy  couch  behind  the  Speaker*s  chair, 
Undy  had  greatly  failed.  The  leader  of  a  party  whose 
struggles  for  the  religion  of  his  country  had  hitherto  met 
but  small  success,  saw  at  a  glance  the  opportunity  which 
fortuue  had  placed  in  his  way  ;  he  spied  with  eagle  eye  the 
nakedness  of  that  land  of  promise  which  is  compressed  in 
the  district  round  the  Treasury  benches  ;  the  barren  field 
before  him  was  all  his  own,  and  he  put  and  carried  his 
motion  for  closing  the  parks  on  Sundays. 

He  became  a  hero ;  but  Undy  was  dl  but  undone.  The 
highest  hope  of  the  Sabbatarian  had  been  to  address  an 
almost  empty  house  for  an  hour  and  a-half  on  this  his 
favourite  subject  But  the  chance  was  too  good  to  be 
lost;  he  sacrificed  his  oratorical  longings  on  the  altar  of 
party  purpose,  and  limited  his  speech  to  a  mere  statement 
of  his  motion.  Off  flew  on  the  wings  of  Hansom  a  youth- 
ful member,  more  trusty  than  the  trusted  Undy,  to  the 
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abode  of  the  now  couchant  Treasury  Argus.  Morpheus 
bad  claimed  him  all  for  his  own.  He  was  lying  in  triu? 
enjoyment,  with  his  tired  limbs  stretched  between  thu 
unaccustomed  sheets,  and  snoring  with  free  and  sonorous 
nose,  restrained  by  the  contiguity  of  no  Speaker's  elbow. 
But  even  in  his  deepest  slumber  the  quick  wheels  of  tlic 
boundin^T  cab  struck  upon  the  tympanum  of  his  anxious 
ear.  lie  roused  himself  as  does  a  noble  watch-dog  when 
the  '  suspicious  tread  of  theft '  approaches.  The  hurry  of 
the  jaded  horse,  the  sudden  stop,  the  maddened  furious 
,  knock,  all  told  a  tale  which  his  well-trained  ear  only  knew 
o'  t#o  well.  He  sat  up  for  a  moment,  listening  in  his  bed, 
/  atretched  himself  with  one  inToluntary  yawn,  and  then 
atood  upright  on  the  floor.  It  should  not  at  any  rate  be 
boasted  by  any  one  that  he  had  been  found  in  bed. 

With  elastic  step,  three  stairs  at  a  time,  up  rushed  that 
Toong  and  eager  member.  It  was  well  for  the  nerves  of 
^Mn.  Whip  Vigil  that  the  calls  of  society  still  held  her 
bound  in  some  distant  brilliant  throng ;  for  no  considera- 
tion would  have  stopped  the  patriotic  energy  of  that 
aucking  statesman.  Mr.  Vigil  had  already  performed  the 
most  important  act  of  a  speedy  toilet,  when  his  door  was 
opened,  and  as  his  young  friend  appeared  was  already 
buttoning  his  first  brace. 

*  Pumpkin  is  up ! '  said  the  eager  juvenile,  '  and  we  have 
only  five  men  in  the  house.' 

'And  where  the  devil  is  Undy  Scott?'  said  the  Right 
Hon.  Mr.  Vigil. 

*  The  devil  only  knows,'  said  the  other. 

•I  deserve  it  for  trusting  him,*  said  the  conscience- 
atricken  but  worthy  public  servant.  By  this  time  he  had 
on  his  neckcloth  and  boots ;  in  his  eager  haste  to  serve 
his  country  he  had  forgotten  his  stockings.  *  I  deserve  it 
for  trusting  him — and  how  many  men  have  they  ?' 

•  Forty-one  when  I  left' 

•  Then  they  H  divide  of  course  ? ' 

'  Of  course  they  will,'  said  the  promising  young  dove  of 
the  Treasury. 

And  now  Mr.  Whip  Vigil  had  buttoned  on  that  well- 
made  frock  with  which  the  Parliamentary  world  is  so  oon- 
▼etBant,  and  as  he  deaoended  the  stairs,  arranged  with 
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pocket-comb  bis  now  grizzling  locks.  His  well-brusbed  bat 
stood  ready  to  bis  toucb  below,  and  wben  be  entered  tbe 
cab  be  was  apparently  as  well  dressed  a  gentleman  as  wben 
about  tbree  bours  after  noon  be  may  be  seen  witb  slow  and 
easy  step  entering  tbe  balls  of  tbe  Treasory  cbambers. 

But  ab !  alas«  be  was  all  too  late.  He  came  but  to  see 
tbe  ruin  wbich  Undy*s  defection  had  brought  about.  He 
might  have  taken  his  rest,  and  had  a  quiet  mind  till  tbe 
next  moniing*s  '  Times*  revealed  to  bim  tbe  fact  of  Mr. 
Pumpkin's  grand  success.  Wben  be  arrived  tbe  numbers 
were  being  taken,  and  be,  even  be,  Mr.  Whip  Vigil,  be  tbe 
great  arcb-numberer,  was  excluded  from  tbe  number  of  the 
counted.  Wben  tbe  doors  were  ligain  open,  tbe  Commons 
of  England  bad  decided  by  a  minority  of  41  to  7  that  the 
parks  of  London  should,  one  and  all,  be  closed  on  Sundays: 
and  Mr.  Pumpkin  bad  achieved  among  bis  own  seta  week's 
immortality. 

'  Wo  mustn't  have  this  again.  Vigil,'  said  a  Tery  great 
man  the  next  morning,  witb  a  good-humoured  smile  on  his 
face,  however,  as  be  uttered  tbe  reprimand.  '  It  will  take 
OS  a  whole  night,  and  God  knows  bow  much  talking,  to 
undo  what  those  fools  did  yesterday.' 

Mr.  Vigil  resolved  to  leave  nothing  again  to  tbe  un- 
assisted industry  or  honesty  of  Undy  Scott,  and  conse- 
quently that  gentleman's  claims  on  bis  party  did  not  stand 
so  highly  as  they  might  have  done  but  for  this  accident. 
Parliament  was  soon  afterwards  dissolved,  and  ^ther 
through  the  lukewarm  support  of  bis  Government  friends, 
or  else  in  consequence  of  bis  great  fortune  having  been 
found  to  be  ambiguous,  the  independent  electors  of  the 
Tillietudlem  burglis  took  it  into  their  beads  to  unseat  Mr. 
Scott  Unseated  for  Tillietudlem,  he  had  no  means  of 
putting  himself  forward  elsewhere,  and  be  had  to  repent,  in 
the  sackcloth  and  ashes  of  private  life,  tbe  £Biult  which  had 
cost  bim  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Vigil. 

His  life,  however,  was  not  strictly  private.  He  bad  used 
tbe  Honourable  before  his  name,  and  the  M.P.  which 
for  a  time  had  followed  after  it,  to  acquire  for  himself  a 
seat  as  director  at  a  bank  board.  He  was  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Caledonian,  English,  Irish,  and  General  European 
and  American  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Society;  such,  at 
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least,  bad  been  the  name  of  the  joint-stock  company  in 
question  when  he  joined  it ;  but  he  had  obtained  much 
credit  by  adding  the  word  •  Oriental/  and  inserting  it  after 
the  allusion  to  Europe  ;  he  had  tried  hard  to  include  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but,  as  he  explained  to  some  of 
his  friends,  it  would  have  made  the  name  too  cumbrous  for 
the  advertisements.  He  was  a  director  also  of  one  or  two 
minor  railway's,  dabbled  in  mining  shares,  and,  altogether, 
did  a  good  deal  of  business  in  the  private  stock-jobbing 
line. 

In  spite  of  his  former  delinquencies,  his  political  fiiends 
did  not  altogether  throw  him  over.  In  the  first  place,  the 
time  might  come  when  he  would  be  again  useful,  and  then 
he  had  managed  to  acquire  that  air  and  tact  which  make 
one  official  man  agreeable  to  another.  He  was  always 
good-humoured ;  when  in  earnest,  there  was  a  dash  of 
drollery  about  him ;  in  his  most  comic  moods  he  ever  had 
some  serious  purpose  in  yiew ;  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  esoteric  and  exoteric  bearings  of  modem  politics,  and 
knew  well  that  though  he  should  be  a  model  of  purity  before 
the  public,  it  did  not  behove  him  to  be  very  strait-laced 
with  his  own  party.  He  took  everything  in  good  part,  was 
not  over-talkative,  over-pushing,  or  presumptuous ;  he  felt 
no  strong  bias  of  his  own ;  had  at  his  fingers*  ends  the  cant 
phraseology  of  ministerial  subordinates,  and  knew  how  to 
make  himself  useful.  He  knew  also — a  knowledge  much 
more  difficult  to  acquire — how  to  live  among  men  so  as 
never  to  make  himself  disagreeable. 

But  then  he  could  not  be  trusted!  True.  But  how 
many  men  in  his  walk  of  life  can  be  trusted  ?  And  those 
who  can — at  how  terribly  high  a  price  do  they  rate  their 
own  fidelity!  How  oft«n  must  a  minister  be  forced  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  cannot  afford  to  employ  good 
faith !  Undy  Scott,  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  received 
some  ministerial  bone,  some  Civil  Service  scrap  of  victuals 
thrown  to  him  from  the  Government  table,  which,  if  it  did 
not  suffice  to  maintain  him  in  all  the  comforts  of  a 
Treasury  career,  still  preserved  for  him  a  connection  with 
the  Elysium  of  public  life ;  gave  him,  as  it  were,  a  link  by 
which  be  could  hang  on  round  the  outer  comers  of  the 
8tata*«  temple,  and  there  watch  with  advantage  till  the 
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doors  of  Paradise  should  be  re-opened  to  him.  He  was  no 
Lucifer,  who,  having  wilfully  rebelled  against  the  high 
majesty  of  Heaven,  was  doomed  to  suffer  for  ever  in  unavail- 
ing, but  still  proud  misery,  the  penalties  of  his  asserted  inde- 
pendence ;  but  a  poor  Peri,  who  had  made  a  lapse  and  thus 
forfeited,  for  a  while,  celestial  joys,  and  was  now  seeking 
for  some  welcome  offering,  striving  to  perform  some  useful 
senice,  by  which  he  might  regain  his  lost  glory. 

The  last  of  the  good  things  thus  tendered  to  him  was 
not  yet  all  consumed.  When  Mr.  Hardlines,  now  Sir 
Gregory,  was  Summoned  to  assist  at,  or  rather  preside 
over,  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  which  was  to  or- 
ganise a  system  of  examination  for  .the  Civil  Service,  the 
Hon.  XT.  Scott  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  that  com- 
mittee. This,  to  be  sure,  afforded  but  a  fleeting  moment 
of  halcyon  bliss ;  but  a  man  like  Mr.  Scott  knew  how  to 
prolong  such  a  moment  to  its  uttermost  stretch.  The 
committee  had  ceased  to  sit,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
were  already  apparent  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  public 
office,  presided  over  by  Sir  Gregory ;  but  still  the  clever 
Undy  continued  to  draw  his  salary. 

Undy  was  one  of  those  men  who,  though  married  and 
the  fathers  of  families,  are  always  seen  and  known  *en 
gartjon*  No  one  had  a  larger  circle  of  acquaintance  than 
Undy  Scott ;  no  one,  apparently,  a  smaller  circle  than  Mrs. 
Undy  Scott.  So  small,  indeed,  was  it,  that  its  locale  was 
utterly  unknown  in  the  fashionable  world.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking  Undy  was  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  bedroom  in  Waterloo  Place,  and  rejoiced  in  all 
the  comforts  of  a  firstrate  dub.  But  the  sacred  spot,  in 
which  at  few  and  happy  intervals  he  received  the  caresses 
of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  children  of  his  loins,  is 
unknown  to  the  author. 

In  age,  Mr.  Scott,  at  the  time  of  the  Tavistock  mining 
inquiry,  was  about  thirty-five.  Having  sat  in  Parliament 
for  five  years,  he  had  now  been  out  for  four,  and  was 
anxiously  looking  for  the  day  when  the  universal  scramble 
of  a  general  election  might  give  him  another  chance.  In 
person  he  was,  as  we  have  said,  stalwart  and  comely,  hir- 
sute with  copious  red  locks,  not  only  over  his  head,  but 
under  his  chin  and  round  his  mouth.     He  was  well  made. 
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six  feet  high,  neither  fat  nor  thin,  and  he  looked  like  a 
gentleman.  He  was  careful  in  his  dress,  but  not  so  as  to 
betray  the  care  that  he  took ;  he  was  imperturbable  in 
temper,  though  restless  in  spirit ;  and  the  one  strong  pas- 
sion of  his  life  was  the  desire  of  a  good  income  at  the  cost 
of  the  public. 

He  had  an  easy  way  of  getting?  intimate  with  young  men 
when  it  suited  him,  and  as  easy  a  way  of  dropping  them 
afterwards  when  that  suited  him.  He  had  no  idea  of 
wasting  his  time  or  opportunities  in  friendships.  Not  that 
be  was  indifferent  as  to  his  companions,  or  did  not  appre- 
ciate  the  pleasure  of  living  with  pleasant  men  ;  but  that 
life  was  too  short,  and  with  him  the  race  too  much  up  bill, 
to  allow  of  his  indulging  in  such  luxuries.  He  looked  on 
friendship  as  one  of  those  costly  delights  with  which  none 
but  the  rich  should  presume  to  gratify  themselves.  He 
could  not  afford  to  associate  with  his  fellow-men  on  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  making  capital  of  them.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  walk  and  talk  and  eat  and  drink  with  a 
roan  because  he  liked  him.  How  could  the  eleventh  son 
of  a  needy  Scotch  peer,  who  had  to  maintain  his  rank  and 
position  by  the  force  of  his  own  wit,  how  could  such  a  one 
Jive,  if  he  did  not  turn  to  some  profit  even  the  convivialities 
of  existence  ? 

Acting  in  accordance  with  his  fixed  and  conscienUous 
rule  in  this  respect,  Undy  Scott  had  struck  up  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Alaric  Tudor.  He  saw  that  Aiaric  was 
no  ordinary  clerk,  that  Sir  Gregory  was  likely  to  have  the 
Civil  Service  under  his  thumb,  and  that  Alaric  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  great  man.  It  would  but  little  nave 
availed  Undy  to  have  striven  to  be  intimate  with  Sir 
Gregory  himself.  The  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath 
would  have  been  deaf  to  his  blandishments ;  but  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  ears  of  Alaric  might  be  tickled. 

And  thus  Alaric  and  Undy  Scott  had  become  fast 
friends;  that  is,  as  fast  as  such  friends  generally  are. 
Alaric  was  no  more  blind  to  his  own  interest  than  was  his 
new  ally.  But  there  was  this  difference  between  them ; 
Undy  lived  altogether  in  the  utilitarian  world  which  he 
had  formed  around  himself,  whereas  Alaric  lived  in  two 
worlds.     When  with  Undy  his  pursuits  and  motivea  were 
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much  such  as  those  of  Undj  himself ;  but  at  Surbiton 
Cottage,  and  with  Harry  Norman,  he  was  still  susceptible 
of  a  higher  feeling.  He  had  been  rerj  cold  to  poor  Linda 
on  his  last  yisit  to  Hampton;  bat  it  was  not  that  his 
heart  was  too  hard  for  love.  He  had  begun  to  discern 
that  Gertrude  would  never  attach  herself  to  Norman  ;  and 
if  Gertrude  were  free,  whj  should  she  not  be  his  ? 

Poor  Linda ! 

Scott  had  earlj  heard — and  of  what  official  event  did  he 
not  obtain  early  intelligence  ? — that  Neverbend  was  to  go 
down  to  Tavistock  about  the  Mary  Jane  tin  mine,  and  that 
.  a  smart  colleague  was  required  for  him.    He  would  fain, 
for  reasons  of  his  own,  have  been  that  smart  colleague 
himself:   but  that  he  knew  was  impossible.     He  andk 
Neverbend  were  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  official  virUies 
and  vices.     But  he  took  an  opportumty  of  mentioning     ^^^ 
before  Sir  Gregory,  in  a  passing  unpremi^ted  way;  how    ^J  t 
excellently  adapted  Tudor  was  for  the  wor£     It  so  turned       /    . 
out  that  his  eiSbrt  was  successful,  and  that  Tuddr  was 
sent. 

The  whole  of  their  first  day  at  Tavistock  was  passed  by 
Neverbend  and  Alario  in  hearing  interminable  statements 
from  the  various  mining  combatants,  and  when  at  seven 
o'clock  Alaric  shut  up  for  the  evening  he  was  heartily 
sick  of  the  job.  The  next  morning  before  breakfast  he 
sauntered  out  to  air  himself  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  who 
should  come  whistling  up  the  street,  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  but  his  new  friend  Undy  Scott 


CHAPTER.  IX. 

MR.   MAKTLODES^ 

Ai«ARio  Tudor  was  very  much  surprised.  Had  he  seon 
Sir  Gregory  himself,  or  Captain  Cnttwater,  walking  up  the 
street  of  Tavistock,  he  could  not  have  been  more  startled. 
It  first  occurred  to  him  that  Scott  must  have  been  sent 
down  as  a  third  Commissioner  to  assist  at  the  investigation ; 
and  he  would,  have  been  right  glad  to  have  known  that  this 
was  the  case,  for  he  found  that  the  management  of  Mr. 
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Neverbend  was  no  pastime.    But  he  soon  learnt  that  such 
relief  was  not  at  hand  for  liim. 

'Well,  Tudor,  my  boy,'  said  he,  'and  how  do  you  like 
the  clotted  cream  and  the  thick  ankles  of  the  stout  Devon- 
shire lasses?* 

*  I  have  neither  tasted  the  one,  nnr  seen  the  other,*  said 
Alaric.  '  As  yet  I  have  oTicountered  nothinf^  but  the  not 
very  civil  tongues,  and  not  very  clear  brains  of  Cornish 
roughs.* 

'A  Boeotian  crew!  but,  nevertheless,  they  know  on 
which  side  their  bread  is  buttered — and  in  general  it  goes 
hard  with  them  but  they  butter  it  on  both  sides.  And  how 
does  the  faithful  Neverbend  conduct  himself?  Talk  of 
Boeotians,  if  any  man  ever  was  bom  in  a  foggy  air,  it  must 
have  been  ray  friend  Fidus.* 

Alaric  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  laughed 
slightly.  '  But  what  on  earth  brings  you  down  to  Tavis- 
tock?* said  he. 

'  Oh !  I  am  a  denizen  of  the  place,  naturalised,  and  all 
but  settled ;  have  vast  interests  here,  and  a  future  con- 
stituency. Let  the  Russells  look  well  to  themselves.  The 
time  is  quickly  coming  when  you  will  address  me  in  the 
House  with  bitter  sarcasm  as  the  honourable  but  incon- 
sistent member  for  Tavistock ;  egad,  who  knows  but  you 
may  have  to  say  Right  Honourable?' 

*  Oh !  I  did  not  know  the  wind  blew  in  that  quarter,' 
said  Alaric,  not  ill*  pleased  at  the  suggestion  that  he  also, 
on  some  future  day,  might  have  a  seat  among  the  faithful 
Commons. 

*  The  wind  blows  from  all  quarters  with  me,'  said  Undy ; 
*  but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  looking  out  for  shares.' 

'Will  you  come  in  and  breakfast?'  asked  the  other. 

'  What,  with  friend  Fidus  ?  no,  thank  *ee ;  I  am  not,  by 
many  degrees,  honest  enough  to  suit  his  book.  He  would 
be  down  on  some  little  public  peccadillo  of  mine  before  I 
had  swallowed  my  first  egg.  Besides,  I  would  not  for 
worlds  break  the  pleasure  of  your  Uted-Uts' 

*  Will  you  come  down  after  dinner?* 

*  No ;  neither  after  dinner,  nor  before  breakfast ;  not  all 
the  coffee,  nor  all  the  claret  of  the  Bedford  shall  tempt  me. 
Remember,  my  friend,  you  are  (taid  for  it ;  I  am  not' 
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*  Well,  then,  good  morning,*  said  Alaric.  '  I  most  go 
in  and  face  my  fate,  like  a  Briton.* 

Und  J  went  on  for  a  few  steps,  and  then  returned,  as  though  a 
sudden  thought  had  struck  him.  '  But,  Tudor,  I  have  bowels  of 
compassion  within  me,  though  no  pluck.  I  am  willing  to  rescue 
you  from  your  misery,  though  I  will  not  partake  it.  Gome 
up  to  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  give  von  a  glass  of  brandy- 
punch.    Your  true  miners  never  drink  less  generous  tipple.* 

*  How  on  earth  am  I  to  shake  off  this  incubus  of  the 
Woods  and  Works?' 

*  Shake  him  off?  Why,  make  him  drunk  and  put  him  to 
bed ;  or  tell  him  at  once  that  the  natural  iniquity  of  your 
dispostion  makes  it  necessary  that  you  should  spend  a  few 
hours  of  the  day  in  the  company  of  a  sinner  like  myself.  Tell 
him  that  his  virtue  is  too  heavy  for  the  digestive  organs  of 
your  unpractised  stomach.  Tell  him  what  you  will,  but 
come.  I  myself  am  getting  sick  of  those  mining  Vandals, 
though  I  am  so  used  to  deeding  with  them.' 

Ahnc  promised  that  he  would  come,  and  then  went  in  to 
breakfast.  Undy  also  returned  to  his  breakfast,  well  pleased 
with  this  first  success  in  the  little  scheme  which  at  present 
occupied  his  mind.  The  innocent  young  Commissioner 
little  dreamt  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Scott  had  come  all 
the  way  to  Tavistock  on  purpose  to  ask  him  to  drink 
brandy  punch  at  the  Blue  Dragon  I 

Another  day  went  wearily  and  slowly  on  with  Alaric  and 
Mr.  Neverbend.  Tedious,  never-ending  statements  had  to 
be  taken  down  in  writing ;  the  same  things  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  and  were  as  often  contradicted ;  men 
who  might  have  said  in  five  words  all  that  they  had  to  say, 
would  not  be  constrained  to  say  it  in  less  than  five  thou- 
sand, and  each  one  seemed  to  think,  or  pretended  to  seem 
to  think,  that  all  the  outer  world  and  the  Government 
were  leagued  together  to  defraud  the  interest  to  which  he 
himself:  was  specially  attached.  But  this  was  not  the  worst 
of  it.  There  were  points  which  were  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
-but  Tudor  could  not  declare  them  to  be  so,  as  by  doing 
80  he  was  sure  to  elicit  a  different  opinion  from  Mr. 
Neverbend. 

'  I  am  not  quite  so  clear  on  that  point,  Mr.  Tudor,'  he 
would  say. 
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Alaric,  till  experience  made  Lim  wise,  would  attempt  to 
argue  it 

*  That  is  all  very  well,  but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  it 
We  will  reserve  Uie  point  if  you  please/  and  so  affairs 
went  on  darkly,  no  ray  of  light  being  permitted  to  shine  in 
on  the  matter  in  dispute. 

It  was  settled,  however,  before  dinner,  that  they  should 
l)oth  go  down  the  Wheal  Mary  Jane  on  the  following  day. 
Neverbend  had  done  what  he  could  to  keep  this  crowning 
honour  of  the  inquiry  altogether  in  his  own  hands,  but  he 
bid  fouud  that  iu  this  respect  Tudor  was  much  too  much 
for  him. 

Immediately  after  dinner  Alaric  announced  that  he  was 
gomg  to  spend  the  evening  with  a  friend. 

'  A  friend  1 '  said  Neverbend,  somewhat  startled ;  '  I  did 
not  know  that  you  had  any  friends  in  Tavistock.' 

*  Not  a  great  many  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I  did  meet 
a  man  I  know,  this  morning,  and  promised  to  go  to  him  in 
the  evening.     I  hope  you  *11  excuse  my  leaving  you? ' 

'  Oh !  I  don't  mind  for  myself,'  said  Neverbend, 
•  though,  when  men  are  together,  it 's  as  well  for  them  to 
keep  together.     But  Mr.  Tudor * 

*  Well  ? '  said  Alaric.  who  felt  growing  within  him  a 
determination  to  put  down  at  once  anything  like  inter- 
ference vrith  his  private  hours. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  mention  it*  said  Neverbend, 
'  bat  I  do  hope  you  '11  not  get  among  mining  people.  Only 
think  what  our  position  here  is.' 

*  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  *  said  Alaric.  '  Do  you 
think  I  shall  be  bribed  over  by  cither  side  because  I 
choose  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  a  friend  at  another  hotel  ?' 

*  Bribed  !  No,  I  don't  think  you  '11  be  bribed  ;  but  I 
think  we  should  both  keep  ourselves  absolutely  free  from 
all  chance  of  being  talked  to  on  the  subject,  except  before 
each  other  and  before  witnesses.  I  would  not  drink 
biandy-and-water  at  the  Blue  Dragon,  iK'fore  this  report 
be  written,  even  if  my  brother  were  there.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Neverbend,  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  my- 
self. But  wherever  there  are  two  men,  there  will  be  two 
opinions.  So  good  nighty  if  it  so  chance  that  you  are  in 
bed  before  my  return.* 
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So  Tudor  went  out,  and  Neverbend  prepared  himself  to 
sit  up  for  him.  He  would  sooner  have  remained  up  all 
night  than  have  gone  to  bed  before  his  colleague  came 
back. 

Three  days  Alaric  Tudor  had  now  passed  with  Mr. 
Neverbend,  and  not  only  three  days  but  three  evenings 
also  !  A  man  may  endure  to  be  bored  in  the  course  of 
business  through  the  day,  but  it  becomes  dreadful  when 
the  infliction  is  extended  to  post-prandial  hours.  It  does  not 
often  occur  that  one  is  doomed  to  bear  the  same  bore  both  by 
day  and  night ;  any  change  gives  some  ease ;  but  poor  Alaric 
for  three  days  had  had  no  change.  He  felt  like  a  liberated 
convict  as  he  stepped  fireely  forth  into  the  sweet  evening  rnir. 
and  made  his  way  through  the  town  to  the  opposition  inn. 

Here  he  found  Undy  on  the  door-steps  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth.  *  Here  I  am,  waiting  for  you,'  said  he.  *  You 
are  fagged  to  death  I  know,  and  we  11  get  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air  before  we  go  up  stairs,' — and  so  saying  he  put  his 
arm  through  Alaric's,  and  they  strolled  off  through  the 
suburbs  of  the  town. 

'  You  don't  smoke,*  said  Undy,  with  his  cigar-case  in  his 
hand.  '  Well — I  believe  you  are  right — cigars  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  and  can't  well  do  a  man  any  real 
good.  God  Almighty  could  never  have  intended  us  to 
make  chimneys  of  our  mouths  and  noses.  Does  Fidus 
ever  indulge  in  a  weed  ?  * 

•  He  never  indulges  in  anything,'  said  Alaric. 

'  Except  honesty,'  said  the  other,  *  and  in  that  he  is  a 
beastly  glutton.  He  gorges  himself  with  it  till  all  his 
faculties  are  overpowered  and  his  mind  becomes  torpid. 
It 's  twice  worse .  than  drinking.  I  wonder  whether  he  H 
do  a  bit  of  speculation  before  he  goes  back  to  town.' 

•  Who,  Neverbend  ? — ^he  never  speculates ! ' 

« Why  not  ?  Ah,  my  fine  fellow,  you  don't  know  the 
world  yet.  Those  sort  of  men,  dull  drones  like  Neverbend, 
are  just  the  fellows  who  go  the  deepest.  1 11  be  bound  he 
will  not  return  without  a  few  Mary  Jaues  in  his  pocket* 
book.     He  '11  be  a  fool  if  he  does,  I  know.' 

•  Why,  that 's  the  very  mine  we  are  down  here  about.' 

•  And  that 's  the  very  reason  why  he  11  purchase  Mary 
Janes.    He  has  an  opportunitv  of  knowing  their  value. . 
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Oh,  let  Nevei'bend  alono.     He  is  not  so  young  as  jou  are, 
my  dear  fellow.' 

•  Young  or  old,  I  think  you  mistake  his  dmracter.* 

•  Why,  Tudor,  what  would  you  think  now  if  he  not  only 
bought  for  himself,  but  was  commissioned  to  buy  by  the 
▼ery  men  who  sent  him  down  here  ? ' 

•  It  would  be  hard  to  make  me  believe  it/ 

'  Ah !  faith  is  a  beautiful  thing ;  what  a  pity  that  it 
never  survives  the  thirtieth  year; — except  with  women 
and  fools.' 

•  And  have  you  no  faith,  Scott  ? ' 

•  Yes— much  in  myself — some  little  in  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  is,  in  his  luck  ;  and  a  good  deal  in  a  banknote.  But 
I  have  none  at  all  in  Fidus  Neverbend.  What!  have 
faith  in  a  man  merely  because  he  tells  me  to  have  it  I  His 
method  of  obtaining  it  is  far  too  easy.' 

'  I  trust  neither  his  wit  nor  his  judgment  -,  but  I  don't 
believe  him  to  be  a  thief.' 

•  Thief!  I  said  nothing  of  thieves.  He  niay,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  world ;  all  I  say  is, 
that  I  believe  him  to  be  no  better.  But  come,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  inn  ;  there  is  an  ally  of  mine  coming  to  me;  a 
perfect  specimen  of  a  sharp  Cornish  mining  stockjobber — 
as  vulgar  a  fellow  as  you  ever  met,  and  as  shrewd.  Ha 
won't  stay  very  long,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  him.' 

Alaric  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  to  think  that  there 
might  by  possibility  be  something  in  what  Neverbend  had 
said  to  him.  He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  meeting  a 
Cornish  stock-jobber  in  a  familiar  way  over  his  brandy- 
punch,  while  engaged,  as  he  now  was,  on  the  part  of 
Government;  he  felt  that  there  might  be  impropriety  in 
it,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  get  ofif  if  he  could. 
But  he  felt  ashamed  to  break  hb  engagement,  and  thus 
followed  Uudy  into  the  hotel. 

•  Has  Mr.  Manylodes  been  here  ? '  said  Scott,  as  he 
walked  up  stairs. 

'  He 's  in  the  bar  now,  sir,'  said  the  waiter. 

'  Beg  him  to  come  up  then.  In  the  bar !  why,  that  man 
must  have  a  bar  within  himself — the  alcohol  he  consumes 
every  day  would  be  a  tidy  sale  for  a  small  public-house.* 

Up  they  went,  and  idr.  Manylodes  was  not  long  in 
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following  them.  He  was  a  small  man,  more  like  an 
American  in  appearance  than  an  Englishman.  He  had  on 
a  common  hlack  hat,  a  black  coat,  black  waistcoat,  and 
black  trousers,  thick  boots,  a  coloured  shirt,  and  very  dirty 
hands.  Though  every  article  he  wore  was  good,  and  most 
of  them  such  as  gentlemen  wear,  no  man  alive  could  have 
mistaken  him  for  a  gentleman.  No  man,  conversant  with 
the  species  to  which  he  belonged,  could  have  taken  him  for 
anything  but  what  he  was.  As  he  entered  the  room,  a 
faint,  sickly,  second-hand  smell  of  alcohol  pervaded  the 
atmosphere. 

'  Well,  Manylodes,'  said  Scott,  '  I  'm  glad  to  see  you 
again.    This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Tudor.' 

'  Your  servant,  sir,*  said  Manylodes,  just  touching  his 
hat,  without  moving  it  from  his  head.  *  And  how  are  you, 
Mr.  Scott?  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  again  in  these  parts, 
sir.* 

•And  how 's  trade?  Come,  Tudor,  what  will  you  drink? 
Manylodes,  I  know,  takes  brandy ;  their  sherry  is  vile,  and 
their  claret  worse ;  maybe  they  may  have  a  fairish  glass  of 
port    And  how  is  trade,  Manylodes?* 

'  We  're  all  as  brisk  as  bees  at  present.  I  never  knew 
things  sharper.  If  you  've  brought  a  little  money  with  you, 
now 's  your  time.  But  I  tell  you  this,  you  '11  find  it  sharp 
work  for  the  eyesight' 

*  Quick 's  the  word,  I  suppose.' 

•Lord  love  you!  Quick!  Why.  a  fellow  must  shave 
himself  before  he  goes  to  bed  if  he  wants  to  be  up  in  time 
these  days.' 

'I  suppose  so.' 

*  Lord  love  you  I  why  there  was  old  Sam  Weazle ;  never 
oiught  napping  yet — why  at  Truro,  last  Monday,  he  bought 
np  to  450  New  Friendships,  and  before  he  was  a-bed  they 
wem't  worth,  not  this  bottle  of  brandy.  Well,  old  Sam  was 
just  bit  by  those  Camboume  lads.* 

*  And  how  did  that  happen  ?  * 

*Why,  the  New  Friendships  certainly  was  very  good 
while  they  lasted;  just  for  three  months  they  was  the 
thing  certainly.  Why,  it  came  up,  sir,  as  if  there  wem't 
no  end  of  it,  and  just  as  clean  as  that  half-crown — but  I 
know*d  there  was  an  end  coming.' 
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*  Water,  I  suppose/  said  Undj,  sipping  his  toddy. 

'  Them  clean  takes,  Mr.  Scott,  they  never  lasts.  There 
was  water,  but  that  wern't  the  worst.  Old  VVeazle  knew 
of  that ;  he  calculated  he  *d  back  the  metal  agin  the  water, 
and  so  he  bought  all  up  he  could  lay  his  finger  on.  But 
the  stuff  was  run  out.  Them  Cambourne  boys — what  did 
they  do?  Why,  they  let  the  water  in  on  purpose.  By 
Monday  night  old  Weazle  knew  it  all,  and  then  you  may 
say  it  was  as  good  as  a  play.' 

'  And  how  did  you  do  in  the  matter?' 

*  Oh.  I  sold.  I  did  very  well— bought  at  71,  2s.  dd. 
and  sold  at  Ql.  19f.  lOid.,  and  got  my  seven  per  cent,  foi 
the  four  months.  But,  Lord  love  you,  them  clean  takes 
never  lasts.      I  wom't  going  to  hang  on.     Here's  your 

health,  Mr.  Scott     Yours,  Mr. ,  I  didn't  just  catch 

the  gen'leman's  name;'  and  without  waiting  for  further 
information  on  the  point,  he  finished  his  brandy-and- 
water. 

'So  it's  all  up  with  the  New  Friendships,  is  it?'  said 
Undy. 

'  Up  and  down,  Mr.  Scott;  every  dog  has  his  day;  these 
Mary  Janes  will  be  going  the  same  way  some  of  them 
days.  We  *re  all  mortal ; '  and  with  this  moral  comparison 
between  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  shares  in  which  he  trafficked,  Mr.  Manylodes  pro- 
ceeded to  put  some  more  sugar  and  brandy  into  his 
tumbler. 

*  True,  true — we  are  all  mortal — Manylodes  and  Mary 
Janes ;  old  friendships  and  New  Friendships :  while  they 
last  we  must  make  the  most  we  can  of  them ;  buy  them 
cheap  and  sell  them  dear;  and  above  all  things  get  a 
good  percentage.' 

*  That  *8  the  game,  Mr.  Scott ;  and  I  will  say  no  man 
understands  it  better  than  yourself — keep  the  ball  a 
running — that 's  your  maxim.  Are  you  going  it  deep  in 
Mary  Jane.  Mr.  Scott?* 

*  Who  ?  I !  O  no— she  *s  a  cut  above  mo  now,  1  fear. 
The  shares  are  worth  any  money  now,  I  suppose.' 

'  Worth  any  money  !  I  think  they  are,  Mr.  S6ott,  but  I 
believe  '  and  then  bringing  his  chair  close  up  to  that 
of  his  aristocratic  friend,  resting  his  hands,  one  on  Mr. 
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Scott*s  knee,  and  the  other  on  his  elbow,  and  breathing 
brandy  into  his  ear,  he  whispered  to  him  words  of  great 
significance. 

'  1 11  leave  yon,  Scott,'  said  Alaric,  who  did  not  enjoy 
the  society  of  Mr.  Many  lodes,  and  to  whom  the  nature  of 
the  conversation  was,  in  his  present  position,  extremely 
irksome ;  *  I  must  be  back  at  the  Bedford  early.* 

*  Early — why  early  ?  surely  our  honest  friend  can  get 
himself  to  bed  without  your  interference.  Come,  you  don't 
like  the  brandy  toddy,  nor  I  either.  We  11  see  what  sort 
of  a  hand  they  are  at  making  a  bowl  of  bishop.' 

*  Not  for  me,  Scott' 

'Yes,  for  you,  man;  surely  you  are  not  tied  to  that 
fellow's  apron-8trings,"he  said,  removing  himself  from  the 
close  contiguity  of  Mr.  Manylodes,  and  speaking  under  his 
voice  ;  '  take  my  advice  ;  if  you  once  let  that  man  think 
you  fear  him,  you  11  never  get  the  better  of  him.' 

Alaric  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  and  stayed. 

'  I  have  just  ten  words  of  business  to  say  to  thiis  fellow,* 
continued  Scott,  '  and  then  we  will  be  alone.* 

It  was  a  lovely  autumn  evening,  early  in  September, 
and  Alaric  sat  himself  at  an  open  window,  looking  out 
from  the  back  of  the  hotel  on  to  the  Brentor,  with  its 
singular  parish  church,  built  on  its  highest  apex,  while 
Undy  held  deep  council  with  his  friend  of  the  mines. 
But  from  time  to  time,  some  word  of  moment  found  its 
way  to  Alaric's  ears,  and  made  him  also  unconsciously  fix 
his  mind  on  the  irntamenta  malorum,  which  are  dug  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  those  western  regions. 

'  Minting  money,  sir ;  it 's  just  minting  money.  There  *8 
been  no  chance  like  it  in  my  days.  4^.  12^.  Gi.  paid  up ; 
and  they  11  be  at  25Z.  in  Truro  before  sun  sets  on  Satur- 
day.    Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Scott,  now  *s  your  time.     If,  as 

I  hear,  they ^'  and  then  there  was  a  very  low  whisper, 

and  Alaric,  who  could  not  keep  his  eye  altogether  from 
Mr.  Manylodes*  countenance,  saw  plainly  that  that  worthy 
gentleman  was  talking  of  himself;  and  in  spite  of  Yna 
better  instincts,  a  desire  came  over  him  to  know  more  of 
what  they  were  discussing,  and  he  could  not  keep  from 
thinking  that  shares  bought  at  4X.  VU,  6i.,  and  realising 
521.,  must  be  very  nice  property. 
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*  Well,  1 11  manage  it,*  said  Scott,  still  in  a  sort  of 
whisper,  but  audibly  enough  for  Alaric  to  hear.  *  Forty, 
you  say?  1 11  take  them  at  61.  U.  ]d. — very  well ;'  and  he 
took  out  his  pocket  -  book  and  niado  a  memorandum. 
*  Gome,  Tudor,  here  *8  the  bishop.  We  have  done  oar 
business,  so  now  we  '11  enjoy  ourselves.  What,  Manylodes, 
are  you  off? ' 

'  Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Scott,  I  *ve  a  deal  to  do  before  I 
get  to  my  downy ;  and  I  don*t  like  those  doctored  tipples. 
Good  night,  Mr.  Scott.  I  wishes  you  good  night,  sir;' 
and  making  another  slight  reference  to  his  hat,  which  had 
not  been  removed  from  his  head  during  the  whole  inter- 
view, Mr.  Manylodes  took  himself  ofif. 

*  There,  now,  is  a  specimen  of  a  species  of  the  genus 
homo,  class  Englishman,  which  is,  I  believe,  known  no- 
where but  in  Cornwall.' 

*  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  I  suppose,*  said  Alaric. 

'  No ;  he  is  out  of  his  true  element  here.  If  you  want 
to  see  him  in  all  the  glory  of  his  native  county  you  should 
go  west  of  Truro.  From  Truro  to  Hayle  is  the  land  of 
Uie  Manylodes.  And  a  singular  species  it  is.  But,  Tudor, 
you  11  be  surprised,  I  suppose,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
made  a  purchase  for  you.' 

*  A  purchase  for  me  f ' 

'  Yes ;  I  could  not  very  well  consult  you  before  that 
fellow,  and  yet  as  the  chance  came  in  my  way,  I  did  not 
like  to  lose  it  Come,  the  bishop  ain't  so  bad,  is  it, 
thouf^h  it  is  doctored  tipple  ? '  and  ho  refilled  Alaric's  glass. 

*  But  what  have  you  purchased  for  me,  Scott?' 

*  Forty  shares  in  the  Mary  Jane.' 

'  Then  you  may  undo  the  bargain  again,  for  I  don't  want 
them,  and  shall  not  take  them.' 

'  You  need  not  be  a  bit  uneasy,  my  dear  fellow.  I  Ve 
bought  them  at  a  little  over  5Z.,  and  they  '11  be  saleable 
to-morrow  at  double  the  money— or  at  any  rate  to-morrow 
week.     But  what 's  your  objection  to  them  ? ' 

'  In  the  first  place,  I  've  got  no  money  to  buy  shares.' 

'  That 's  just  the  reason  why  you  should  buy  them ; 
having  no  money,  you  can't  but  want  some ;  and  here  s 
Tour  way  to  make  it.     You  can  have  no  difficulty  in  raising 
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'  And  Id  the  next  place*  I  should  not  think  of  haying 
mining  shares,  and  more  especiallj  these,  while  I  am 
engaged  as  I  now  am.* 

'  Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  de  ral !  That  *s  all  very  fine,  Mr. 
Commissioner;  only  you  mistake  your  man;  you  think 
you  are  talking  to  Mr.  Neverbend.* 

*  Well,  Scott,  I  shan*t  have  them.* 

'  Just  as  you  please,  my  dear  fellow ;  there 's  no  com- 
pulsion. Only  mark  this;  the  ball  is  at  your  foot  now, 
but  it  won't  remain  there.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afilEdis 
of  men,"— you  know  the  rest;  and  you  know  also  that 
**  tide  and  time  wait  for  no  man.**  If  you  are  contented 
with  your  two  or  three  hundred  a-year  in  the  Weights  and 
Measures,  God  forbid  that  I  should  tempt  you  to  higher 
thoughts — only  in  that  case  I  have  mistaken  my  man.' 

'  I  must  be  contented  with  it,  if  I  can  get  nothing  better,* 
said  Tudor,  weakly. 

:  *  Exactly ;  you  must  be  contented — or  rather  you  must 
J>ut  up  widi  it — if  you  can  get  nothing  better.  That's  the 
meaning  of  contentment  all  the  world  over.  You  argue  in 
a  circle.  You  must  be  a  mere  clerk  if  you  cannot  do  better 
than  other  mere  clerks.  But  the  fact  of  your  having  such 
an  offer  as  that  I  now  make  you,  is  proof  that  you  can  do 
better  than  others ;  proves,  in  fact,  that  you  need  not  be  a 
m^re  derk,  unless  you  choose  to  remain  so.* 

'  Buying  these  shares  might  lose  me  all  that  I  have  got, 
and  could  not  do  more  than  put  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  in 
my  pocket* 

•  Gammon * 

•  Could  I  go  back  and  tell  Sir  Gregory  openly  that  I  had 
bought  them  ?  * 

*  Why,  Tudor,  you  are  the  youngest  fish  I  ever  met,  sent 
out  to  swim  alone  in  this  wicked  world  of  ours.  Who  the 
deuce  talks  openly  of  his  speculations  ?  Will  Sir  Gregory 
tell  you  what  shares  he  buys  ?  Is  not  every  member  of  the 
House,  every  man  in  the  Government,  every  barrister,  parson, 
and  doctor,  that  can  collect  a  hundred  pounds,  are  not  all 
of  them  at  the  work  ?  And  do  they  talk  openly  of  the 
matter  ?  Does  the  bishop  put  it  into  his  charge,  or  the 
parson  into  his  .sermon  ? ' 

But  they  would  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  their  friends.* 
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•Would  not  they?  Oh!  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pickabit,  of  St. 
Judas  Without,  would  not  be  ashamed  to  t«ll  his  bishop ! 
Bat  the  long  aud  the  short  of  the  tliiug  is  this ;  most  men 
circumstanced  as  you  are  have  no  chance  of  doing  anything 
good  till  they  are  forty  or  fifty,  and  then  their  energies  are 
worn  out  You  have  had  tact  enough  to  push  yourself  up 
early,  and  yet  it  seems  you  have  not  pluck  enough  to  take 
the  goods  Uie  gods  provide  you.' 

*  The  gods  ! — ^you  mean  the  devils  rather,  said  Alaric, 
who  sat  listening  aud  drinking,  almost  unconsciously,  his 
doctored  tipple. 

*  Call  them  what  you  will  for  me.  Fortune  has  generally 
been  esteemed  a  goddess,  but  misfortune  a  very  devil.  But, 
Todor,  you  don*t  know  the  world.  Here  is  a  chance  in  your 
way.  Of  course  that  keg  of  brandy  who  went  out  just  now 
understands  very  well  who  you  are.  He  wants  to  be  civil 
to  me,  and  he  thinks  it  wise  to  be  civil  to  you  also.  He 
has  a  hat  full  of  these  shares,  and  he  tells  me  that,  knowing 
mj  weakness,  and  presuming  that  yon  have  the  same,  he 
bought  a  few  extra  this  morning,  thinking  we  might  like 
them.  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  not  a 
single  man  whom  the  Government  could  send  down  here, 
from  Sir  Gregory  downwards,  who  would  refuse  the  chance.' 

*  1  am  quite  sure  that  Neverbend ' 

*  Oh !  for  Heaven  8  sake  don*t  choke  me  with  Neverbend ; 
the  fools  are  fools,  and  will  be  so  ;  they  are  used  for  their 
folly  I  speak  of  men  with  brains.  How  do  you  think  that 
such  men  as  Hardlines,  Vigil,  and  Mr.  Estimate  have  got 
tip  in  the  world  ?  Would  they  be  where  they  are  now,  had 
they  been  contented  with  their  salaries  ?  * 

*  They  had  private  fortunes.' 

'  *  Very  private  they  must  have  been — I  never  heard  of 
them.  No ;  what  fortunes  they  have  they  made.  Two  of  them 
are  in  Parliament,  and  the  other  has  a  Government  situation 
of  2,0001.  a-year,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  But  they 
began  life  early,  and  never  lost  a  chance.' 

'  It  is  quite  clear  that  that  blackguard  who  was  here  just 
now  thinks  that  he  can  influence  my  opinion  by  inducing 
me  to  have  an  interest  in  the  matter.' 

'  He  had  no  snch  idea — nor  have  I.  Do  you  think  I 
would  persuade  you  to  such  villanj  ?    Do  you  think  I  do 
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not  know  you  too  well  ?  Of  conree  the  possession  of  tbese 
shares  can  have  no  possible  effect  on  your  report,  and  is 
not  expected  to  have  any.  But  when  men  like  you  and 
me  become  of  any  note  in  the  world,  others,  such  as  Many- 
lodes,  like  to  know  that  we  are  embarked  in  the  same 
speculation  with  themselves.  Why  are  members  of  Parlia- 
ment asked  to  be  directors,  and  vice-governors,  and  presi- 
dents, and  guardians,  of  all  the  joint-stock  societies  that  are 
now  set  agoing?  Not  because  of  their  capital,  for  they 
generally  have  none ;  not  for  their  votes,  because  one  vote 
can  be  but  of  little  use  in  any  emergency.  It  is  because 
the  names  of  men  of  note  are  worth  money.  Men  of  note 
understand  this,  and  enjoy  the  fat  of  the  land  aooordingly. 
I  want  to  see  you  among  the  number.' 

Twas  thus  the  devil  pleaded  for  the  soul  of  Alaric  Tudor; 
and,  alas  !  be  did  not  plead  in  vain.  Let  him  but  have  a 
fair  hearing,  and  he  seldom  does.  Tis  in  this  way  that  the 
truth  of  that  awful  mystery,  the  fall  of  man,  comes  home  to 
us ;  that  we  cannot  hear  the  devil  plead,  and  resist  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence.  To  listen  is  to  be  lost.  '  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil ! '  Let  that 
petition  come  forth  from  a  man*s  heart,  a  true  and  earnest 
prayer,  and  he  will  be  so  led  that  he  shall  not  hear  the 
charmer,  let  him  charm  ever  so  wisely. 

Twas  but  a  thin  veil  that  the  Hon.  Undecimus  Scott 
threw  oyer  the  bait  with  which  he  fished  for  the  honesty 
of  Alarid.Tudor,  and  yet  it  sufficed.  One  would  say  that 
a  young  man,  fortified  with  such  aspirations  as  those  which 
glowed  in  Alaric*s  breast,  should  have  stood  a  longer  siege ; 
should  have  been  able  to  look  with  clearer  eyesight  on  the 
landmarks  which  divide  honour  from  dishonour,  integrity 
from  fraud,  and  truth  from  falsehood.  But  he  had  never 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  evil.  His  desire  had  rather 
been  that  he  might  be  led  into  temptation. 

He  had  never  so  prayed — ^yet  had  he  daily  said  his 
prayers  at  fitting  intervals.  On  every  returning  Sunday 
had  he  gone  through,  with  all  the  fitting  forms,  the  ordi- 
nary wprship  of  a  Christian.  Nor  had  he  done  this  as  a 
hypocrite.  With  due  attention  and  a  full  belief  he  had 
weekly  knelt  at  God  s  temple,  and  given,  if  not  his  mind, 
at  least  his  heart,  to  the  service  of  his  church.     But  the 
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inner  truth  of  the  prayer  which  he  repeated  so  often  had 
not  come  home  to  liim.  Alas  !  how  many  of  us  from  week 
to  week  call  ourselves  worms  and  dust  and  miserable  sin- 
ners, descrihe  ourselves  as  chalF  for  the  winds,  grass  for 
the  burning,  stubble  for  the  plough,  as  dirt  and  iilth  tit 
only  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  and  yet  in  all  our  doings 
before  the  world  cannot  bring  home  to  ourselves  the 
conviction  that  we  require  other  guidance  than  our 
own! 

Alaric  Tudor  had  sighed  for  permission  to  go  forth 
among  worldlings  and  there  fight  the  worlds  battle. 
Power,  atation,  rank,  wealth,  all  the  good  things  which 
men  earn  by  tact,  diligence,  and  fortune  combined,  and 
which  were  ao  £&r  from  him  at  his  outset  in  life,  became 
daily  more  dear  to  his  heart.  And  now  his  honourable 
friend  twitted  him  with  being  a  mere  clerk  !  No,  he  was 
not,  never  had  been,  never  would  be  such.  Had  he  not 
already,  in  five  or  six  short  years,  distanced  his  com- 
petitora,  and  made  himself  the  favourite  and  friend  of 
men  infinitely  above  him  in  station  ?  Was  he  not  now 
here  in  Tavistock  on  a  mission  which  proved  that  he  was 
no  mere  clerk  ?  Was  not  the  fact  of  his  drinking  bishop 
in  the  familiar  society  of  a  lord's  aon,  and  an  ex-M.P.,  a 
proof  of  it? 

*  It  would  be  calumny  on  him  to  aay  that  he  had  allowed 
Scott  to  make  him  tipsy  on  this  occasion.  He  was  far 
from  being  tipsy  ;  but  yet  the  mixture  which  he  had  been 
drinking  had  told  upon  his  brain. 

•  Bat,  Undy,*  aaid  he — he  had  never  before  called  hia 
honourable  friend  by  his  Christian  name — *  but,  Undy,  if  I 
take  theae  aharea,  where  am  I  to  get  the  mouey  to  pay  for 
diem?* 

•  The  chances  are  you  may  part  with  them  before  you 
leave  Tavistock.  If  so,  you  will  not  have  to  pay  for  them. 
Yon  vrill  only  have  to  pocket  the  difference.' 

•  Or  pay  the  loss.' 

'  Or  pay  the  loaa.  But  there  *a  no  chance  of  that  1 11 
guarantee  you  againat  that.' 

'  But  I  ahan't  like  to  aell  them.  I  shan't  choose  to  be 
trafficking  in  aharea.  Buying  a  few  as  an  iuveatmeut 
ioaj,  perhaps,  be  a  different  thing.* 
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Oh,  Alaric,  Alaric,  to  what  a  pass  bad  your  coDScienoe 
come,  when  it  could  be  so  silenced ! 

'  Well,  I  suppose  you  can  raise  a  couple  of  hundred-** 
*205Z.  will  cover  the  whole  thing,  commission  and  all ; 
but,  mind,  I  don't  advise  you  to  keep  them  long — ^I  shall 
take  two  months'  dividends,  and  then  sell.' 

'  Two  hundred  and  five  pounds,'  said  Tudor,  to  whom 
the  sum  seemed  anything  but  trifling ;  '  and  when  must  it 
be  paid?' 

*  Well,  I  can  give  Manylodes  a  cheque  for  the  wholes 
dated  this  day  week.  You  11  be  back  in  town  before  thi^ 
We  must  allow  him  6L  for  the  accommodation.  I  suppoao 
you  can  pay  the  money  in  at  my  banker's  by  that  day?' 

Alario  had  some  portion  of  the  amount  himself,  and  he 
knew  that  Norman  had  money  by  him;  he  felt  also  a 
half-drunken  conviction  that  if  Norman  failed  him,  Gap> 
tain  Guttwater  would  not  let  him  want  such  a  sum ;  anil 
60  he  said  that  he  could,  and  the  bargain  was  completed. 

As  he  went  downstairs  whistling  with,  an  affected  ease, 
and  a  gaiety  which  he  by  no  means  felt,  Undy  Scott  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  and  began  to  speculate  whether  his  new 
purchase 'was  worth  the  purchase-money.  *He's  a  sharp 
fellow,  certainly,  in  some  things,  and  may  do  well  yet ; 
but  he  's  uncommonly  green.  That,  however,  will  wear 
off.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  told  Neverbend  the 
whole  transaction  before  this  time  to-morrow.'  And  then 
Mr.  Scott  finished  his  cigar  and  went  to  bed. 

When  Alaric  entered  the  sitting-room  at  the  Bedford, 
he  found  Neverbend  still  seated  at  a  table  covered  with 
official  books  and  huge  bundles  of  official  papers.  An 
enormous  report  was  open  before  him,  from  which  he  was 
culling  the  latent  sweets,  and  extracting  them  with  a 
pencil.  He  glowered  at  Alaric  with  a  severe  suspicious 
eye,  which  seemed  to  accuse  him  at  once  of  the  deed 
which  he  had  done. 

•  You  are  very  late,'  said  Neverbend,  *  but  I  have  not 
been  sorry  to  be  alone.  I  believe  I  have  been  able  to 
embody  iu  a  rough  draught  the  various  points  which  we 
have  hitherto  discussed.  I  have  just  been  five  hours  and 
a  half  at  it ;  '.and  Fidus  looked  at  his  watch  ;  *  five  hours 
and  forty  minutes.     To-morrow,  perhaps,  that  is,  if  yon 
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tre  not  going  to  your  friend  again,  jou  *ll  not  object  to 
make  a  feur  copy * 

•  Copy ! '  shouted  Alaric,  in  whose  brain  the  open  air  had 
not  diminished  the  effect  of  the  bishop,  and  who  remem- 
bered, with  all  the  energy  of  pot  valour,  that  he  was  not  a 
mere  clerk ;  •  copy — bother ;  I  *m  going  to  bed,  old  fellow  ; 
and  I  advise  you  to  do  the  same.' 

And  then,  taking  up  a  candlestick  and  stumbling  some* 
what  awkwardly  against  a  chair,  Tudor  went  off  to  his 
loom,  waiting  no  further  reply  from  his  colleague. 

Mr.  Neven>end  slowly  pat  up  his  papers  and  followed 
him.  'He  is  decidedly  the  worse  for  drink — decidedly 
ao,*  said  be  to  himself,  as  he  pulled  off  his  clothes.  '  What 
a  disgrace  to  the  Woods  and  Works — what  a  disgrace !  * 

And  he  resoWed  in  his  mind  that  he  woufd  be  very  early 
at  the  pit's  mouth.  He  would  not  be  kept  from  his  duty 
iHiile  a  dissipated  colleagae  collected  his  senses  by  the 
aid  of  soda-water. 

CHAPTER  X. 

WHEAL  ICABT  JAMB. 

Me.  Mantlodks  was,  at  any  rate,  right  in  this,  that  that 
beverage,  which  men  call  bishop,  is  a  doctored  tipple ;  and 
Alaric  X(i<^or>  when  he  woke  in  the  morning,  owned  the 
troth.  It  had  been  arranged  that  certain  denizens  of  the 
mine  should  meet  the  two  Commissioners  at  the  pit-mouth 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  it  had  been  settled  at  dinner-time  that 
breakfast  should  be  on  the  table  at  seven,  sharp.  Half-an- 
hour*8  quick  drivins  would  take  them  to  the  spot. 

At  seven  Mr.  Fidus  Neverbend,  who  had  never  yet  been 
known  to  be  untrue  to  an  appointment  by  the  fraction  of  a 
•econd,  was  standing  over  the  breakfast-table  alone.  He 
was  alone,  but  not  on  that  account  unhappy.  He  could 
hardly  disguise  the  pleasure  with  which  he  asked  the 
waiter  whether  Mr.  Tudor  was  yet  dressed,  or  the  triumph 
which  he  felt  when  he  heard  that  his  colleague  was  not 
fuiU  ready, 

*  Bring  the  tea  and  the  eggs  at  once/  said  Neverbend, 
Teiy  bhakly. 
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'Won't  yoQ  wait  for  Mr.  Tudor?*  asked  the  waiter, 
with  an  air  of  surprise.  Now  the  landlord,  waiter,  boots, 
and  chambermaid,  the  chambermaid  especially,  had  all,  in 
Mr.  Neverbend's  estimation,  paid  Tudor  by  far  too  much 
consideration ;  and  he  was  determined  to  show  that  he 
himself  was  first  fiddle. 

'  Wait !  no  ;  quite  out  of  the  question — ^bring  the  hot 
water  immediately — and  tell  the  ostler  to  have  the  fly  at 
the  door  at  half-past  seven  exact.' 

*  Yes,  sir,*  said  the  man,  and  disappeared* 

Neverbend  waited  five  minutes,  and  then  rang  the  bell 
impetuously.  '  If  you  don't  bring  me  my  tea  immediately, 
I  shall  send  fof  Mr.  Boteldale.'  Now  Mr.  Boteldale  waa 
the  landlord. 

*Mr.  Tudor  will  be  down  in  ten  minutes,'  was  the 
waiter's  false  reply ;  for  up  to  that  moment  poor  Alario 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  lifting  his  throbbing. head  from 
his  pillow*.  The  boots  was  now  with  him  administering 
soda-water  and  brandy,  and  he  was  pondering  in  his 
sickened  mind  whether,  by  a  manful  effort,  he  could  rise 
and  dress  himself ;  or  whether  he  would  not  throw  himself 
backwards  on  his  coveted  bed,  and  allow  Neverbend  the 
triumph  of  descending  alone  to  the  nether  world. 

Neverbend  nearly  threw  the  loaf  at  the  waiter's  head. 
Wait  ten  minutes  longer !  what  right  had  that  vile  Devonshire 
napkin-twirler  to  make  to  him  so  base  a  proposition? 
'  Bring  me  my  breakfast,  sir,*  shouted  Neverbend^  in  a 
voice  that  made  the  unfortunate  sinner  jump  out  of  the 
room,  as  though  he  had  been  moved  by  a  galvanic  battery. 

In  five  minutes,  tea  made  with  lukewarm  watef,  and 
eggs  that  were  not  half  boiled  were  brought  to  the  impatient 
Commissioner.  As  a  rule  Mr.  Neverbend,  when  travelling 
on  the  public  service,  made  a  practice  of  enjoying  bis 
meals%  It  was  the  only  solace  which  he  allowed  himself; 
the  only  distraction  from  the  cares  of  office  which  he  per- 
mitted either  to  his  body  or  his  mind.  But  on  this  great 
occasion  his  country  required  that  he  should  forget  his 
comforts ;  and  he  drank  his  tasteless  tea,  and  ate  his  un- 
cooked eggs,  threatening  the  waiter  as  he  did  so  with 
sundry  pains  and  penalties,  in  the  form  of  sixpences  with* 
held. 
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*  Is  the  fij  there  ?  *  said  he,  as  he  bolted  a  last  morsel  of 
cold  roast  beef. 

'  Coming,  sir,'  said  the  waiter,  as  he  disappeared  round  a 
comer. 

In  the  mean  time  Alaric  sat  lackadaisical  on  his  bedside, 
all  undressed,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  feeling 
that  his  struggle  to  dress  himself  was  all  but  useless.  The 
sympathetic  boots  stood  by  with  a  cup  of  tea — well-drawn 
comfortable  tea — ^in  his  hand,  and  a  small  bit  of  dry  toast 
lay  near  on  an  adjacent  plate. 

*  Try  a  bit  o'  toast,  sir,'  said  boots. 

*  Ugh  ! '  ejaculated  poor  Alaric. 

' Have  a  leetle  drop  o'  rum  in  the  tea,  sir,  and  it'll  set 
yon  all  to  rights  in  two  minutes.' 

The  proposal  made  Alaric  very  sick,  and  nearly  com- 
pleted the  catastrophe.     '  Ugh  ! '  he  said. 

'  There  's  the  trap,  sir,  for  Mr.  Neverbend,*  said  the 
boots,  whose  ears  caught  the  well-known  sound. 

*  The  devil  it  is ! '  said  Alaric,  who  was  now  stirred  up 
to  instant  action.  *  Take  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Never- 
bend,  and  tell  him  1 11  thank  him  to  wait  ten  minutes.' 

Boots,  descending  with  the  message,  found  Mr.  Never- 
bend  ready  coated  and  gloved,  standing  at  the  hotel  door. 
The  fly  was  there,  and  the  lame  ostler  holding  the  horse ; 
but  the  provoking  driver  had  gone  back  for  his  coat 

'  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Tudor  says  as  how  you  're  not  to  go 
jost  at  present,  but  to  wait  ten  minutes  till  he  be  ready.' 

Neverbend  looked  at  the  man,  but  he  would  not  trust 
himself  to  speak.  Wait  ten  minutes,  and  it  now  wanted 
five-and-twenty  minutes  to  eight! — no — ^not  for  all  the 
Tadors  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

There  he  stood  with  his  watch  in  his  hand  as  the 
returning  Jehu  hurried  round  from  the  stable  yard.  '  You 
are  now  seven  minotes  late,*  said  he,  *  and  if  you  are  not 
at  the  place  by  eight  o'clock,  I  shall  not  give  you  one 
farthing  !' 

'  All  right,*  said  Jehn.  '  We  11  be  at  Mary  Jane  in  less 
than  no  time ; '  and  ofif  they  went,  not  at  the  quickest 
pace.  But  Neverbend's  heart  beat  high  with  triumph,  as 
he  reflected  that  he  had  carried  the  point  on  which  he  had 
been  so  intent. 
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Alaric,  when  he  heard  the  wheels  roll  off,  shook  from 
him  his  lethargy.  It  was  not  only  that  Neverbend  would 
boast  that  he  idone  had  gone  through  the  perils  of  their 
subterranean  duty,  but  that  doubtless  he  would  explain  in 
London  how  his  colleague  had  been  deterred  from  following 
him.  It  was  a  grievous  task,  that  of  dressing  himself, 
as  youthful  sinners  know  but  too  well.  Every  now  and 
then  a  qualm  would  come  over  him,  and  make  the  woric 
seem  all  but  impossible.  Boots,  however,  stuck  to  him 
Lke  a  man,  poured  cold  water  over  his  head,  renewed  his 
tea-cup,  comforted  him  with  assurances  of  the  bracing  air, 
and  put  a  paper  full  of  sandwiches  in  his  pocket. 

'For  heaven's  sake  put  them  away,*  said  Alaric,  to 
whom  the  very  idea  of  food  was  repulsive. 

'  You  11  want  'em,  sir,  afore  you  are  half  way  to  Bfary 
Jane ;  and  it  a*n*t  no  joke  going  down  and  np  again.  I 
know  what 's  what,  sir.' 

The  boots  stuck  to  him  like  a  man.  He  did  not  only 
get  him  sandwiches,  but  he  procured  for  him  also  Mr. 
Boteldale's  own  fast-trotting  pouy,  and  just  as  Neverbend 
was  rolling  np  to  the  pit's  mouth  fifteen  minutes  after  his 
time,  greatly  resolving  in  his  own  mind  to  button  his 
breeches-pocket  firmly  against  the  recreant  driver,  Alario 
started  on  the  chase  after  him. 

Mr.  Neverbend  had  a  presentiment  that,  sick  as  his 
friend  might  be,  nauseous  as  doubtless  were  .the  qualms 
arising  from  yesterday's  intemperance,  he  would  make  an 
attempt  to  recover  bis  lost  ground.  He  of  the  Woods 
and  Works  had  begun  to  recognise  the  energy  of  him  of 
the  Weights  and  Measures,  and  felt  that  there  was  in  it  a 
force  that  would  not  easily  be  overcome,  even  by  the 
fumes  of  bishop.  But  yet  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
the  Woods  and  Works  if  he,  Neverbend,  could  descend  in 
this  perilous  journey  to  the  deep  bowels  of  the  earth, 
leaving  the  Weights  and  Measures  stranded  in  the  upper 
air.  This  descent  among  the  hidden  riches  of  a  lower 
world,  this  visit  to  the  provocations  of  evils  not  yet  dug 
out  from  their  durable  confinement,  was  the  key-stone,  as 
it  were,  of  the  whole  mission.  Let  Neverbend  descend 
alone,  alone  inspect  the  wonders  of  that  dirty  deep,  and 
Tudor  might  then  talk  and  write  as  he  pleased.    In  such 
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case  all  the  world  of  the  two  puhlic  offices  in  question,  and 
of  some  others  cognate  to  them,  would  adjudge  that  he, 
Neverhend,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  situation. 

Actuated  by  these  correct  calculations,  Mr.  Neverbend 
was  rather  fussy  to  begin  an  immediate  descent  when  he 
found  himself  on  the  spot.  ««  Two  native  gentlemen,  who 
were  to  accompany  the  Commissioners,  or  the  Commis- 
sioner, as  appeared  likely  to  be  the  case,  were  already 
there,  as  were  also  the  men  who  were  to  attend  upon 
them. 

It  was  an  ugly  uninviting  place  to  look  at,  with  but  few 
visible  signs  of  wealth.  The  earth,  which  had  been 
burrowed  out  by  these  human  rabbits  in  their  search  after 
tin,  lay  around  in  huge  ungainly  heaps ;  the  overground 
buUdings  of  the  establishment  consisted  of  a  few  ill- 
arranged  sheds,  already  apparently  in  a  state  of  decadence; 
dirt  and  slush,  and  pools  of  water  confined  by  muddy 
dams,  abounded  on  every  side ;  muddy  men,  with  muddy 
carts  and  muddy  horses,  slowly  crawled  hither  and  thither, 
apparently  with  no  object,  and  evidently  indifferent  as  to 
whom  they  might  overset  in  their  course*  The  inferior 
men  seemed  to  show  no  respect  to  those  above  them,  and 
the  superiors  to  exercise  no  authority  over  those  below 
them.  There  was  a  sullen  equahty  among  them  all.  On 
the  ground  around  was  no  vegetation ;  nothing  green  met 
the  eye,  some  few  stunted  bushes  appeared  here  and 
there,  nearly  smothered  by  heaped-up  mud,  but  they  had 
about  them  none  of  the  attractiveness  of  foliage.  The 
whole  scene,  though  consisting  of  earth  alone,  was  un- 
earthly,  and  looked  as  though  the  devil  had  walked  over 
the  place  with  hot  hoofs,  and  then  raked  it  with  a  huge 
rake. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  late,*  said  Neverbend,  getting 
out  of  his  fly  in  all  the  haste  he  could  muster,  and  looking 
at  bis  watch  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  ground, '  very 
late,  indeed,  gentlemen ;  I  really  must  apologise,  but  it  was 
the  driver ;  I  was  punctual  to  the  minute,  I  was  indeed. 
But  come,  gentlemen,  we  won*t  lose  another  moment,'  and 
Mr.  Neverbend  stepped  out  as  though  he  were  ready  at 
an  instant's  notice  to  plunge  head  foremost  down  tho 
deepest  abaft  in  all  that  region  of  mines. 
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*  Oh,  sir,  there  aVt  no  cause  of  hurry  whatsomcver/  said 
one  of  the  mining  authorities  ;  '  the  day  is  long  enough.* 

'  Ob,  but  there  is  cause  of  hurry,  Mr.  Undershot,*  said 
Neverbend,  angrily,  *  great  cause  of  hurry ;  we  must  do  this 
work  very  thoroughly ;  and  I  positively  have  not  time  to 
get  through  all  that  I  have  before  me.* 

*But  a*n*t  the  other  genleman  a  coming?*  said  Mr. 
Undershot. 

'  Surely  Mr.  Tooder  isn  't  agoing  to  cry  off?  *  said  the 
other.     •  Why,  he  was  so  hot  about  it  yesterday.' 

*  Mr.  Tudor  is  not  very  well  this  morning,'  said  Mr. 
Neverbend.  '  As  his  going  down  is  not  necessary  for  the 
inquiry,  and  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  on  his  part,  he  has 
not  joined  me  this  morning.  Come,  gentlemen,  are  we 
ready?' 

It  was  then  for  the  first  time  explained  to  Mr.  Never- 
bend that  he  had  to  go  through  a  rather  complicated  ad- 
justment of  his  toilet  before  he  wonld  be  considered  fit  to 
meet  the  infernal  gods.  He  must,  he  was  informed,  en- 
velope himself  from  head  to  foot  in  miners*  habiliments,  if 
he  wished  to  save  every  stitch  he  had  on  him  from  dirt  and 
destruction.  He  must  also  cover  up  his  head  with  a  linen 
cap,  so  constituted  as  to  carry  a  lump  of  mud  with  a  candle 
stuck  in  it,  if  he  wished  to  save  either  his  head  from  filth 
or  his  feet  from  falling.  Now  Mr.  Neverbend,  like  most 
clerks  in  public  offices,  was  somewhat  particular  about  his 
wardrobe ;  it  behoved  him,  as  a  gentleman  frequenting  the 
West  End,  to  dress  well,  and  it  also  behoved  him  to  dress 
cheaply ;  he  was,  moreover,  careful  both  as  to  his  head  and 
feet;  he  could  not,  therefore,  reject  the  recommended 
precautions,  but  yet  the  time! — the  time  thus  lost  might 
destroy  all. 

\  He  hurried  into  the  shed  where  his  toilet  was  to  be  made, 
and, suffered  himself  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  He 
took  off  his  own  great-coat,  and  put  on  a  muddy  coarse  linen 
jacket  that  covered  the  upper  portion  of  his  body  completely; 
he  then  dragged  on  a  pair  of  equally  muddy  overalls ;  and, 
lastly,  submitted  to  a  most  ui^inviting  cap,  which  came  down 
over  his  ears,  and  nearly  over  his  eyes,  and  on  the  brow  of 
which  a  lump  of  mud  was  then  affixed,  bearing  a  short  tallow 
candle. 
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But  though  dressed  thus  in  miners'  <?arb.  Mr.  Neverbend 
could  not  he  said  to  look  the  part  he  filled.  He  was  a  stout 
reddish-faced  gentleman,  with  round  shoulders  and  huge 
whiskers,  he  was  nearly  hald,  and  wore  spectacles,  and  in 
the  costume  in  which  he  now  appeared  he  did  not  seem  to 
he  at  his  ease.  Indeed,  all  his  air  of  command,  all  his 
personal  dignity  and  dictatorial  tone,  left  him  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  metamorphosed  into  a  fat  pseudo-miner.  He 
was  like  a  cock  whose  feathers  had  been  trailed  tlirough  the 
mud,  and  who  could  no  longer  crow  aloud,  or  claim  the 
dunghill  as  his  own.  His  appearance  was  somewhat  that  of  a 
dirty  dissipated  cook  who,  having  been  turned  out  of  one 
of  the  clubs  for  drunkenness,  had  been  wandering  about 
the  streets  all  night.  He  began  to  wish  that  he  was  once 
more  in  the  well-known  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Cross. 

The  adventure,  however,  must  now  be  carried  through. 
There  was  still  enough  of  manhood  in  his  heart  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  could  not  return  to  his  colleague  al  Tavistock 
without  visiting  the  wonders  which. he  had  come  so  far  to 
see.  When  he  reached  the  head  of  the  shaft,  however,  the 
affair  did  appear  to  him  to  be  more  terrible  than  he  had 
before  conceived.  He  was  invited  to  get  into  a  rough  square 
bucket,  in  which  there  was  just  room  for  himself  and 
another  to  stand ;  he  was  specially  cautioned  to  keep  his 
head  straight,  and  his  hands  and  elbows  from  protruding, 
and  then  the  windlass  began  to  turn,  and  the  upper  world, 
the  sunlight,  and  all  humanity  receded  from  his  view. 

The  world  receded  from  his  view,  but  hardly  soon  enough ; 
for  as  the  windlass  turned  and  the  bucket  descended, 
his  last  terrestrial  glance,  looking  out  among  the  heaps  of 
mud,  descried  Alaric  Tudor  galloping  on  Mr.  Boteldale*8 
pony  up  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  mine. 

'  Faiilk  desceniut  Avemi.*  The  bucket  went  down  easy 
enough,  and  all  too  quick.  The  manner  in  which  it  grounded 
itself  on  the  first  landing  grated  discordantly  on  Mr.  Never- 
bend*s  finer  perceptibilities.  But  when  he  learnt,  after  the 
interchange  of  various  hoarse  and  to  him  unintelligible  bel- 
lowings,  that  he  was  to  wait  in  that  narrow  damp  lobby  for 
the  coming  of  his  fellow-Commissioner,  the  grating  on  his 
feelings  was  even  more  discordant.  He  had  not  pluck 
enough  left  to  grumble :  but  he  grunted  his  displeasure. 
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He  granted,  however,  in  vain ;  for  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  Alaric  was  close  to  him,  shoulder  to  shoulder.  He  also 
wore  a  white  jacket,  Sec^  with  a  night^p  of  mud  and  candle 
on  his  head ;  but  somehow  he  looked  as  though  he  had 
worn  them  all  his  life.  The  fast  gallop,  and  the  excitement 
of  the  masquerade  which  for  him  had  charms  the  sterner 
Neverbend  could  not  feel,  had  dissipated  his  sickness;  and 
he  was  once  more  all  himself. 

*  So  I  'to  caught  jou  at  the  first  stage,'  said  he,  good- 
humouredly;  for  though  he  knew  how  Iwdly  he  had  been 
treated,  he  was  much  too  wise  to  show  his  knowledge.  *  It 
shall  go  hard  but  1 11  distance  jou  before  we  have  done,' 
he  said  to  himselC    Poor  Neverbend  only  grunted. 

And  then  they  all  went  down  a  second  stage  in  another 
bucket ;  and  then  a  third  in  a  third  bucket ;  and  then  the 
business  commenced.  As  fEu*  as  this  point  passive  oouxage 
alone  had  b^n  required ;  to  stand  upright  in  a  wooden  tub 
and  go  down,  and  down,  and  down,  was  in  itself  easy 
enough,  so  long  as  the  heart  did  not  utterly  faint  Mr. 
Neverbeud's  heart  had  grown  fiedntish,  but  'still  he  had  per- 
severed, and  now  stood  on  a  third  lobby,  listening  with 
dull  unintelligent  ears  to  eager  questions  asked  by  his  col- 
league, and  to  the  rapid  answers  of  their  miuing  guides. 
Tudor  was  absolutely  at  work  with  paper  and  pencU,  taking 
down  .notes  in  that  wretched  Pandemonium. 

*  There  now,  sir,'  said  the  guide ;  '  no  more  of  them  ugly 
buckets,  Mr.  Neverbend;  we  can  trust  to  our  own  arms 
and  legs  for  the  rost  of  it/  and  so  saying,  he  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Neverbend  s  horror-stricken  eyes  a  perpendicular  iron 
ladder  fixed  firmly  against  the  upright  side  of  a  shaft,  and 
leading — ^for  aught  Mr.  Neverbend  could  see — direct  to 
hell  itself. 

*  Down  here,  is  it?*  said  Alaric,  peeping  over. 

'  •  I  *11  go  first,*  said  the  guide ;  and  down  he  went,  down, 
down,  down,  till  Neverbend  looking  over,  could  barely  se6 
the  glimmer  of  bis  disappearing  head  light  Was  it  abso- 
lutely intended  that  he  should  disappear  in  the  same  way  ? 
Had  he  bound  himself  to  go  down  that  fiendish  upright 
ladder?  And  were  he  to  go  down  it,  what  then?  Would 
it  be  .possible  that  a  man  oif  his  weight  should  ever  come 
up  again  ? 
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•Shall  it  be  tou  or  I  uext?*  said  Alaric, very  civilly. 
Neverbend  could  only  pant  and  grunt,  and  Alaric,  with  a 
courteous  nod,  placed  himself  on  the  ladder,  and  went 
down,  down,  down  till  of  him  also  nothing  was  left  but  the 
faintest  glimmer.  Mr.  Neverbend  remained  above  with 
one  of  the  mining  authorities ;  one  attendant  miner  also 
remained  with  them. 

■     •  Now,  sir,'  said  the  authority,  •  if  you  are  ready,  the 
ladder  is  quite  free.' 

Free !  What  would  not  Neverbend  have  given  to  be  free 
also  himself!  He  looked  down  the  free  ladder,  and  the 
Tery  look  made  him  sink.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
nothing  but  a  spider  could  creep  down  that  perpendicular 
abyss.  And  then  a  sound,  slow,  sharp,  and  continuous,  as 
of  drops  falling  through  infinite  space  on  to  deep  water, 
came  opon  hb  ear ;  and  he  saw  that  the  sides  of  the  abyss 
were  covered  with  slime;  and  the  damp  air  made  him 
cough,  and  the  cap  had  got  over  his  spectacles  and  nearly 
blinded  him ;  and  he  was  perspiring  with  a  cold,  clammy 
sweat 

•Well,  sir,  shall  we  be  going  on?'  said  the  authority. 
•  Mr.  Tooder  11  be  at  the  foot  of  the  next  set  before  this.' 

Mr.  Neverbend  wished  that  Mr.  Tudor's  journey  might 
still  be  down,  and  down,  and  down,  till  he  reached  the 
globe's  centre,  in  which  conflicting  attractions  might  keep 
him  for  ever  fixed.  In  his  despair  he  essayed  to  put  one 
loot  upon  the  ladder,  and  then  looked  piteously  up  to  the 
guide's  face.  Even  in  that  dark,  dingy  atmosphere  the 
light  of  the  farthing  candle  on  his  head  revealed  the  agony 
of  his  heart.  His  companions,  though  they  were  miners, 
were  still  men.     They  saw  his  misery,  and  relented. 

•Maybe  thee  be  afeared?'  said  the  working  miner; 
•and  if  so  be  thee  bee'st,  thee'd  better  bide.' 

*  I  am  sure  I  should  never  come  up  again,'  said  Never- 
bend, with  a  voice  pleading  for  mercy,  but  with  all  the 
submission  of  one  prepared  to  suffer  without  resistance  if 
mercy  should  not  be  forthcoming. 

*  Thee  bee'st  for  sartan  too  thick  and  weazy  like  for  tliem 
stairs,'  said  the  miner. 

*  I  am,  I  am,'  said  Neverbend,  turning  on  the  man  a 
look  of  the  warmest  affection,  and  shoving  the  horrid* 
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heavy,  encumbered  cap  from  off  his  spectacles ;  '  yes,  I  am 
too  fat.'  How  would  he  have  answered,  with  what  aspect 
would  he  have  annihilated  the  sinner,  had  such  a  man 
dared  to  call  him  weazy  up  above,  on  terra  Jirma,  under 
tlie  canopy  of  heaven  ? 

His  troubles,  however,  or  at  any  rate  his  dangers,  were 
brought  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  it  became  plainly  manifest 
that  his  zeal  in  the  public  service  would  carry  him  no 
lower,  and  would  hardly  suffice  to  keep  life  throbbing  in 
his  bosom  much  longer,  even  in  his  present  level,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  ascent.  A  bell  was  rung ;  hoarse 
voices  were  again  heard  speaking  and  answering  in  sounds 
quite  unintelligible  to  a  Cockney's  eare;  chains  rattladt 
Uie  windlass  whirled,  and  the  huge  bucket  came  tumbling 
down,  nearly  on  their  heads.  Poor  Neverbend  was  all  bat 
lifted  into  it.  Where  now  was  all  the  pride  of  the  mom 
that  had  seen  him  go  forth  the  great  dictator  of  the  minea? 
Where  was  that  towering  spirit  with  which  he  had  ordered 
his  tea  and  toast,  and  rebuked  the  slowness  of  his  cha- 
rioteer? Where  the  ambition  that  had  soared  so  high 
over  the  pet  of  the  Weights  and  Measures?  Alas,  alas! 
how  few  of  us  there  are  who  have  within  us  the  courage  to 
be  great  in  adversity.  *  ^quam  memento' -^dc,  do  J — if 
thou  couldst  but  have  thought  of  it,  O  Neverbend,  who 
need*8t  must  some  day  die. 

But  Neverbend  did  not  think  of  it.  How  few  of  us  do 
remember  such  lessons  at  those  moments  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  of  use  to  us  !  He  was  all  but  lifted  into  the 
tub,  and  then  out  of  it,  and  then  again  into  another,  till  he 
reached  the  upper  world,  a  sight  piteous  to  behold.  £[is 
spectacles  had  gone  from  him,  his  cap  covered  his  eyes, 
his  lamp  had  reversed  itself,  and  soft  globules,  of  grease 
had  fallen  on  his  nose,  he  vras  bathed  in  perspiration,  and 
was  nevertheless  chilled  through  to  his  very  bones,  his 
whiskers  were  fringed  with  mud,  and  his  black  cravat  had 
been  pulled  from  his  neck  and  lost  in  some  infernal 
struggle.  Nevertheless,  the  moment  in  which  he  seated 
himself  on  a  hard  stool  in  that  rough  shed  was  perhaps 
the  happiest  in  his  life ;  some  Christian  brought  him  beer ; 
had  it  been  nectar  from  the  brewery  of  the  gods,  he  could 
not  have  drunk  it  with  greater  avidity. 
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By  slow  degrees  he  made  such  toilet  as  circumstances 
allowed,  and  Uien  had  himself  driven  back  to  Tavistock, 
being  uo  more  willing  to  wait  for  Tudor  now  than  he  had 
been  in  the  early  morning.  But  Jehu  found  him  much 
more  reasonable  on  his  return  ;  and  as  that  respectable 
functionary  pocketed  his  half-crown,  he  fully  understood 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  Poor  Neverbend  had  not 
now  enough  pluck  left  in  him  to  combat  the  hostility  of  a 
poatboy. 

Alaric,  who  of  course  oontrived  to  see  all  that  was  to  be 
aeon,  and  learn  all  that  was  to  be  learnt,  in  the  dark  pas- 
aagea  of  the  tin  mine,  was  careful  on  his  return  to  use  his 
triumph  with  the  greatest  moderation.  His  conscience 
was,  iJas,  burdened  with  the  guilty  knowledge  of  Undy^a 
aharea.  When  he  came  to  think  of  the  transaction  as  he 
rode  leisurely  back  to  Tavistock,  he  knew  how  wrong  he 
had  been,  and  yet  he  fdt  a  kind  of  triumph  at  the  spoil 
which  he  held ;  for  he  bad  heard  among  the  miners  that 
the  aharea  of  Mair  Jane  were  already  going  up  to  some 
incredible  standard  of  Talue.  In  this  manner,  so  said  he 
to  himself,  had  all  the  great  minds  of  the  present  day  made 
their  money,  and  kept  themselves  afloat.  Twas  thus  he 
tried  to  comfort  himself ;  but  not  as  yet  successfully. 

There  were  no  more  squabbles  between  Mr.  Neverbend 
and  Mr.  Tudor ;  each  knew  that  of  himself,  which  made 
him  bear  and  forbear ;  and  so  the  two  Oommissioners  re- 
turned to  town  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  Alario 
wrote  a  report,  which  delighted  the  heart  of  Sir  Gregory 
Hardlines,  ruined  the  opponents  of  the  great  tin  mine,  and 
sent  the  Mary  Jane  shares  up,  and  up,  and  up,  till  specu- 
lating men  thought  that  they  could  not  give  too  high  a 
price  to  secure  them. 

Alaric  returned  to  town  on  Friday.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  he,  and  Charley,  and  Norman,  should  all  go 
down  to  Hampton  on  the  Saturday ;  and  then,  on  the  fol- 
lowing week,  the  competitiye  examination  was  to  take 
place.  But  Alaric's  first  anxiety  after  his  return  was  to 
procure  the  205t.,  which  he  had  to  pay  for  the  shares 
which  he  held  in  his  pocket-book.  lie  all  but  regretted, 
aa  he  journeyed  up  to  town,  with  the  now  tame  Fid  us 
seated  opposite  to  him,  that  he  had  not  disposed  of  them 
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at  Tavistock  even  at  half  their  present  value,  so  that  he 
might  have  saved  himself  the  necessity  of  being  a  borrower, 
and  have  wiped  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair. 

He  and  Norman  dined  together  at  their  club  in  Water- 
loo Place,  the  Pythagorean,  a  much  humbler  establishment 
than  that  patronised  by  Scott,  and  one  that  was  dignified 
by  no  politics.  After  dinner,  as  they  sat  over  their  pint 
of  sherry,  Alaric  made  his  request 

'Harry,*  said  he,  suddenly,  'you  are  always  foil  of 
money — ^I  want  you  to  lend  me  1502.' 

Norman  was  much  less  quick  in  his  mode  of  speakina 
than  his  friend,  and  at  the  present  moment  was  inclined 
to  be  somewhat  slower  than  usual.  This  affair  of  the  esft- 
mination  pressed  upon  his  spirits,  and  made  him  dull  and 
unhappy.  During  the  whole  of  dinner  he  had  said  little 
or  nothing,  and  had  since  been  sitting  listlessly  gazing  at 
vacancy,  and  balancing  himself  on  the  hind-legs  of  hts 
chair.* 

*  O  yes — certainly,*  said  he  ;  but  he  said  it  without  the 
eagerness  with  which  Alaric  thought  that  he  should  have 
answered  his  request 

•  If  it 's  inconvenient,  or  if  you  don't  like  it,*  said  Alaric, 
the  blood  mounting  to  his  forehead, '  it  does  not  signify. 
I  can  do  without  it* 

'I  can  lend  it  you  without  any  inconvenience,*  said 
Harry.     •  When  do  you  want  it — not  to-night,  I  suppose  ?' 

« No — not  to-night — I  should  like  to  have  it  early  to- 
morrow morning;  but  I  see  you  don't  like  it,  so  111 
manage  it  some  other  way.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  not  liking  it  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  lending  you  any  money  I  can 
spare.  I  don't  think  you  11  find  any  other  of  your  friends 
who  will  like  it  better.  You  can  have  it  by  eleven  o'clock 
to-morrow.' 

Intimate  as  the  two  men  were,  there  had  hitherto 
been  very  little  borrowing  or  lending  between  them ;  and 
now  Alaric  felt  as  though  he  owed  it  to  his  intimacy  with 
his  friend  to  explain  to  him  why  he  wanted  so  large  -a 
sum  in  so  short  a  time.  He  felt  moreover,  that  he  would 
not  himself  be  so  much  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done  if 
he  could  confess  it  to  some  one  else.     He  could  then 
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solace  himself  with  the  reflection  that  he  had  done  nothing 
secret.  Norman,  he  supposed,  would  he  displeased ;  but 
then  Nonnan*s  displeasure  could  not  injure  him,  and  with 
Norman  there  would  be  no  danger  that  the  affair  would  go 
any  further. 

•  You  must  think  it  very  strange/  said  he,  •  that  I 
should  want  such  a  sum ;  but  the  truth  is  I  have  bought 
some  shares.* 

'Railway  shares?*  said  Norman,  in  a  tone  that  cer- 
tainly did  not  signify  approval.  He  disliked  speculation 
altogether,  and  had  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  men  who  do 
specalate,  should  have  money  wherewith  to  do  it 

•  No — not  railway  shares,  exactly.* 

•  Canal  ? '  suggested  Norman. 

•  No— not  canaL' 
•Gas?* 

•  Mines,*  said  Alaric,  bringing  out  the  dread  truth  at 
last 

Harry  Norman's  brow  grew  very  black.  « Not  that 
mine  that  you  Ve  been  down  about,  I  hope,*  said  he. 

•  Yes — that  very  identical  Mary  Jane  that  I  went  down, 
and  down  about,'  said  Alaric,  trying  to  joke  on  the  sub- 
ject •  Don't  look  so  very  black,  my  dear  fellow.  I  know 
all  that  you  have  to  say  upon  the  matter.  I  did  what  was 
very  foolish,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  idea  never  occurred  to 
me  till  it  was  too  late,  that  I  might  be  suspected  of  making 
a  hlse  report  on  the  subject,  because  I  had  embarked  a 
hondred  pounds  in  it' 

•  Alaric,  if  it  were  known * 

•  Then  it  mustn't  be  known,'  said  Tudor.     •  I  am  sorry 
for  it;  hut,  as  I  told  you,  the  idea  didn't  occur  to  me  till 
it  was  too  late.     The  shares  are  bought  now,  and  must  be 
paid  for  to-morrow.     I  shall  sell  them  the  moment  I  can 
and  you  shall  have  the  money  in  three  or  four  days.' 

•  I  don't  care  one  straw  about  the  money.'  said  Norman 
oow  quick  enough,  but  still  iu  great  displeasure  ;  •  f 
would  give  double  the  amount  that  you  had  not  done 
this.' 

•  Don't  be  so  suspicious,  Harry,*  said  the  other—*  don't 
try  to  think  the  worst  of  your  friend.  By  others  by  Sir 
Gr^iy  Hardlines.  Neverbend,  and  such  men,  I  might 
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expect  to  be  judged  harshly  in  such  a  matter.  But  I  liaTe 
a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  believe  me.  I  tell  yoa 
that  I  did  this  ioadvertently,  and  am  sorry  for  it ;  surely 
tliat  ought  to  be  sufficient.' 

Norman  said  nothing  more ;  but  he  felt  that  Tudor  had 
done  that  which,  if  known,  would  disgrace  him  for  OTer. 
It  might,  however,  very  probably  never  be  known ;  and  it 
might  also  be  that  Tudor  would  never  act  so  dishonestly 
again.  On  the  following  morning  the  money. was  paid; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  the  shares  were  resold, 
and  the  money  repaid,  and  Alaric  Tudor,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  found  himself  to  be  the  possessor  oi  over 
three  hundred  pounds. 

Such  was  the  price  which  Soott,  Manylodes,  and  Co., 
had  found  it  worth  their  while  to  pay  him  for  his  good 
report  on  Mary  Jane. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  TflRBE  KINGS. 

And  now  came  the  all-important  week.  On  the  Saturday 
the  three  young  men  went  down  to  Hampton.  Charley 
had  lately  been  leading  a  very  mixed  sort  of  life.  One 
week  he  would  consort  mainly  with  the  houri  of  the  Nor* 
folk  Street  beer-shop,  and  the  next  he  would  be  on  his 
good  behaviour,  and  live  as  respectably  as  circumstances 
permitted  him  to  do.  His  scope  in  this  respect  was  not 
large.  The  greatest  respectability  which  his  unassisted 
efforts  could  possibly  achieve  was  to  dine  at  a  cheap  eating- 
house,  and  spend  his  evenings  at  a  cigar  divan.  He  be- 
longed to  no  club,  and  his  circle  of  friends,  except  in  the 
houri  and  navvy  line,  was  very  limited.  Who  could 
expect  that  a  young  man  from  the  Internal  Navigation 
would  sit  for  hours  and  hours  alone  in  a  dull  London 
lodging,  over  his  book  and  tea-cup  ?  Who  should  expect 
that  any  young  man  will  do  so  ?  And  yet  mothers,  and 
aunts,  and  anxious  friends,  do  expect  it — very  much  in  vain. 
During  Alaric's  absence  at  Tavistock,  Norman  had  taken 
Charley  by  the  hand  and  been  with  him  a  good  deal.    He 
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had  therefore  spent  an  uncoromonlj  respectable  week,  and 
the  Norfolk  Street  houri  would  have  been  au  desenpoir^ 
but  that  she  had  other  Charleys  to  her  bow.  When  he  found 
himself  getting  into  a  first-class  carriage  at  the  Waterloo- 
bridge  station  with  his  two  comrades,  he  began  to  appre- 
ciate the  comfort  of  decency,  and  almost  wished  that  he 
also  had  been  brought  up  among  the  stern  morals  and 
hard  work  of  the  Weights  and  Measures. 

Nothing  special  occurred  at  Surbiton  Cottage.  It  might 
haTe  been  evident  to  a  watchful  bystander  that  Alaric  was 
growing  in  favour  with  all  the  party,  excepting  Mrs. 
Woodward,  and  that,  as  he  did  so,  Harry  was  more  and 
more  cherished  by  her. 

This  was  specially  shown  in  one  little  scene.  Alaric  had 
brooght  down  with  lum  to  Hampton  the  documents  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  draw  out  his  report  on  Mary  Jane.  Indeed, 
it  was  all  but  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  as  his  coming 
examination  would  leave  him  but  little  time  for  other 
bosiiiesa  during  the  week.  On  Saturday  night  he  sat  up 
at  his  inn  over  the  papers^  and  on  Sunday  morning,  when 
Mm.  Woodward  and  the  girls  came  down,  ready  bonneted, 
for  chorch,  he  signified  his  intention  of  remaining  at  his 
work. 

'  I  certainly  think  he  might  have  gone  to  church,'  said 
Mm.  Woodward,  when  the  hall-door  closed  behind  the 
party,  as  they  started  to  their  place  of  worship. 

*OhI  mamma,  think  how  much  he  has  to  do,*  said 
Gertrude. 

*  Nonsense,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward  ;  *  it  *s  all  affectation, 
and  he  ought  to  go  to  church.  Government  clerks  are  not 
worked  so  hard  as  all  that ;  are  they,  Harry  ? ' 

*  Alaric  is  certainly  very  busy,  but  I  think  he  should  go 
to  church  all  the  same,*  said  Harry,  who  himself  never 
omitted  divine  worship. 

*  But  surely  this  is  a  work  of  necessity?'  said  Linda. 

*  Fiddle-de-de,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward ;  •  I  hate  affectation, 
my  dear.  It 's  very  grand,  I  dare  say,  for  a  young  man*s 
services  to  be  in  such  request  that  he  cannot  find  time  to 
say  his  prayers.  He  '11  find  plenty  of  time  for  gossiping 
by  and  by,  I  don't  doubt' 

Linda  could  say  nothing  farther,  for  an  unbidden  tear 
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moistened  her  eyelid  as  she  heard  her  mother  speak  so 
harshly  of  her  lover.  Gertrude,  however,  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  him,  and  so  did  Captain  Outtwater. 

*  I  think  you  are  a  little  hard  upon  him,  mamma,*  said 
Gertrude,  *  particularly  when  you  know  that,  as  a  rule,  he 
always  goes  to  church.  I  have  heard  you  say  yourself 
what  an  excellent  churchman  he  is.* 

*  Young  men  change  sometimes,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 
*Upon  my  word,  Bessy,  I  think  you  are  very  un- 

charitahle  this  fine  Sunday  morning/  said  the  captain.  '  I 
wonder  how  you  11  feel  if  we  have  that  chapter  about  the 
beam  and  the  mote.* 

Mrs.  Woodward  did  not  quite  like  being  scolded  by  her 
uncle  before  her  daughters,  but  she  said  nothing  further. 
Katie,  however,  looked  daggers  at  the  old  man  fi^om  out  her 
big  bright  ejres.  What  right  had  any  man,  were  he  ever 
so  old,  ever  so  much  an  undo,  to  scold  her  mamma? 
EAtie  was  inclined  to  join  her  .mother  and  take  Harry 
Norman*s  side,  for  it  was  Harry  Norman  who  owned  the 
boat. 

They  were  now  at  the  church  door,  and  they  entered 
without  saying  anything  further.  Let  us  hope  that  charity, 
which  sui-passeth  all  other  virtues,  guided  their  prayers 
while  they  were  there,  and  filled  their  hearts.  In  the 
mean  time  Alaric,  unconscious  how  he  had  been  attacked 
and  how  defended,  worked  hard  at  his  Tavistock  notes. 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  quite  right  in  this,  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Mines,  though  he  was  unable  to  find  time 
to  go  to  church,  did  find  time  to  saunter  about  with  the 
girls  before  dinner.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
not  do  so  ?  for  what  other,  purpose  was  he .  there  i^ 
Hampton? 

They  were  all  very  serious  this  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Katie  could  make  nothing  of  them.  She  and  Charley, 
indeed,  went  off  by  themselves  to  a  desert  island,  or  a 
place  that  would  have  been  a  desert  island  had  the  water 
run  round  it,  and  there  built  stupendous  palaces  and  laid 
out  glorious  gardens.  Charley  was  the  most  good-natured 
of  men,  and  could  he  have  only  brought  a  boat  with  him,  as 
Harry  so  often  did,  he  would  soon  have  been  first  favourite 
with  Katie. 
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*  It  shan't  be  at  all  like  Hampton  Court,'  said  Katie, 
speaking  of  the  new  abode  which  Charley  was  to  build  for 
her. 

*  Not  at  all/  said  Charley. 

*  Nor  yet  Buckingham  Palace.' 

*  No,*  said  Charley,  •  I  think  we  11  have  it  Gothic' 

*  Gothic ! '  said  Katie,  looking  up  at  him  with  all  her 
eyes.     •  Will  Gothic  be  most  grand  ?    What 's  Gothic  V 

Charley  began  to  consider.  *  W^estminster  Abbey/  said 
he  at  last 

« Oh — bnt  Charley,  I  don't  want  a  church.  Is  the 
Alhambra  Gothic?' 

Charley  was  not  quite  sure,  bnt  thought  it  probably 
W88.  They  decided,  therefore,  that  the  new  palace  should 
be  built  after  the  model  of  the  Alhambra. 

The  afternoon  was  but  dull  and  lugubrious  to  the 
remainder  of  the  party.  The  girls  seemed  to  feel  that 
there  was  something  solemn  about  the  coming  competition 
between  two  such  dear  friends,  which  prevented  and  should 
prevent  them  all  from  being  merry.  Harry  perfectly 
sympathised  in  the  feeling;  and  even  Alaric,  though 
depressed  himself  by  no  melancholy  forebodings,  was  at 
any  rate  conscious  that  he  should  refrain  from  any  ap- 
parent anticipation  of  a  triumph.  They  all  went  to  church 
in  the  evening;:  but  eren  this  amendment  in  Alaric*8 
conduct  hardly  reconciled  him  to  Mrs.  Woodward 

*I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  very  clever  before  long,'  said 
she,  after  tea ;  *  but  really  I  don't  know  that  we  shall  be 
any  the  better  for  it.  Now  in  this  office  of  yours,  by  the 
end  of  next  week,  there  will  be  three  or  four  men  with 
broken  hearts,  and  there  will  be  one  triumphant  jacks- 
napes,  80  conceited  and  proud,  that  hell  never  bring 
himself  to  do  another  good  ordinary  day*s  work  as  long  as 
he  lives.  Nothing  will  persuade  me  but  that  it  is  not 
only  very  bad,  but  very  unjust  also.* 

'The  jackanapes  must  learn  to  put  up  with  ordinary 
work,*  said  Alaric,  'or  he*ll  soon  find  himself  reduced  to 
his  former  insignificance.* 

'  And  the  men  with  the  broken  hearts ;  they,  I  suppose, 
must  put  up  with  their  wretchedness  too,*  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward ;  *  and  their  wives,  alao,  and  children,  who  have  been 
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looking  forward  for  years  to  this  vacancy  as  the  period  of 
their  lives  at  which  they  are  to  begin  to  be  comfortable.  I 
hate  such  heartlessness.  I  hate  the  very  name  of  Sir 
Gregory  Hardlines.* 

*  But,  mamma,  won*t  the  general  effect  be  to  produce  a 
much  higher  class  of  education  among  the  men?*  said 
Gertrude. 

'  In  the  army  and  navy  the  best  men  get  on  the  best,* 
said  Linda. 

*  Do  they,  by  jingo ! '  said  Uncle  Bat  '  It 's  very  littlo 
you  know  about  the  navy.  Miss  Linda.* 

*  Well,  then,  at  any  rate  they  ought,*  said  Linda. 

*I  would  have  a  competitive  examination  in  eveij 
service,*  said  Gertrude.  *  It  would  make  young  men 
ambitious.  They  would  not  be  so  idle  and  empty  as  tfaej 
now  are,  if  they  had  to  contend  in  this  way  for  every  step 
upwards  in  the  world/ 

*  The  world/  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *  will  soon  be  like  m 
fish-pond,  verj^  full  of  fish,  but  with  very  little  food  for 
them.  Every  one  is  scrambling  for  the  other*s  prey,  and 
they  will  end  at  last  by  eating  one  another.  If  Harry 
gets  this  situation,  will  not  that  unfortunate  Jones,  who 
for  years  has  been  waiting  for  it,  alwajs  regard  him  as  a 
robber?* 

*My  maxim  is  this,  said  Uncle  Bat;  'if  a  youngster 
goes  into  any  service,  say  the  navy,  and  does  his  .du^ 
by  his  country  like  a  man,  why,  he  shouldn't  be  passed 
over.  Now  look  at  me ;  I  was  on  the  books  of  the  Cata- 
maran, one  of  the  old  seventy-fours,  in  *96 ;  I  did  my 
duty  then  and  always;  was  never  in  the  black  book  or 
laid  up  sick ;  was  always  rough  and  ready  for  any  work 
that  came  to  hand ;  and  when  I  went  into  the  Mudlark  as 
lieutenant  in  year  '9,  little  Bobby  Howard  had  just  joined 
the  old  Cat  as  a  young  middy.  And  where  am  1  now  ? 
and  where  is  Bobby  Howard  ?  Why,  d— ;e,  I  *m  on  the 
shelf,  craving  the  ladies*  pardon  ;  and  he 's  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  if  you  please,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
Now  I  say  Cuttwater  *8  as  good  a  name  as  Howard  for 
going  to  sea  with  any  day ;  and  if  there  *d  been  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  Admiralty  Lords  five  years  ago, 
Bobby  Howard  would  never  have  been  where  he  is  now. 
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and  somebodj  else  who  knows  more  about  his  profession 
than  all  the  Howards  put  together,  might  perhaps  have 
been  in  his  place.  And  so,  my  lads,  here  *s  to  jou,  and  I 
hope  the  best  man  will  win/ 

Whether  Uncle  Bat  agreed  with  his  niece  or  with  his 
grandnieces  was  not  veiy  apparent  from  the  line  of 
his  argument;  but  they  all  laughed  at  his  eageniess, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  that  evening  about  the 
matter. 

Alaric,  Harry,  and  Charley,  of  course  returned  to  town 
on  the  following  day.  Breakfast  on  Monday  morning  at 
Surbiton  Cottage  was  an  early  affair  when  the  young  men 
were  there;  so  early,  that  Captain  Cuttwater  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  Since  his  arrival  at  the  cottage, 
Mrs.  Woodward  had  found  an  excuse  for  a  later  breakfast 
in  the  necessity  of  taking  it  with  her  uncle ;  so  that  the 
joong  people  were  generally  left  alone  Linda  was  the 
ftmily  tea-maker,  and  was,  therefore,  earliest  down ;  and 
Alaric  being  the  first  on  this  morning  to  leave  the  hotel, 
fimnd  her  alone  in  the  dining-room. 

He  had  never  renewed  the  disclosure  of  his  passion ; 
but  Linda  had  thought  that  whenever  he  shook  hands 
with  her  since  that  memorable  walk,  she  had  always  felt  a 
more  than  ordinary  pressure.  This  she  had  been  careful 
not  to  return,  but  she  had  not  the  heart  to  rebuke  it 
Now,  when  he  bade  her  good  morning,  he  certainly  held 
ber  hand  in  his  longer  than  he  need  have  done.  He 
looked  at  her  too,  as  though  his  looks  meant  something 
more  than  ordinary  lookincr ;  at  least  so  Linda  thought ; 
but  yet  he  said  notiiing,  and  so  Linda,  slightly  trembling, 
went  on  with  the  acyustment  of  her  tea-tray. 

*  It  will  be  all  over,  Linda,  when  we  meet  again,'  said 
Alario.  His  tuind  she  found  was  intent  on  his  examina- 
tion, not  on  his  love.  But  this  was  natural,  was  as  it 
should  be.  If —and  she  was  certain  in  her  heart  that  it 
would  be  so-^if  he  should  be  successful,  then  he  might 
speak  of  love  without  having  to  speak  in  the  same  breath 
of  poverty  as  well.  *It  will  be  all  over  when  we  meet 
again,'  he  said. 

*  I  suppose  it  will,*  said  Linda. 

*  I  don't  at  all  like  it ;  it  seems  so  unnatural  having  to 
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contend  against  one's  friend.    And  jet  one  cannot  belp  H; 
one  cannot  allow  one's  self  to  go  to  the  wall.' 
'  I  'm  sure  Harry  doesn't  mind  it,'  said  Linda. 

*  I  'm  sure  I  do,'  said  he.  *  If  I  fail  I  shall  be  unhappy, 
and  if  I  succeed  I  shall  be  equally  so.  I  shall  set  all  the 
world  against  me.  I  know  what  your  mother  meant  when 
she  talked  of  a  jackanapes  yesterday.  If  I  get  the  promo- 
tion I  may  wish  good-bye  to  Surbiton  Cottage.' 

*0h,  Alaric!' 
*  *'  Harry  would  foi^give  me ;  but  Harry's  friends  woiild 
never  do  so.' 

^  How  can  you  say  so?  I  am  sure  mamma  has  no  soch 
feeling,  nor  yet  even  Gertrude ;  I  mean  that  none  of  ns 
'nave.' 

'  It  is  very  natnni  all  of  you  should,  for  he  is  your  oousin.* 

*  Ton  are  just  the  same  as  our  cousin.  I  am  sure  we' 
think  quite  as  much  of  you  as  of  Harry.  Even  Gertrude 
said  she  hoped  that  you  would  get  it.' 

,   •Dear Gertrude!' 

*  Because  you  know  Harry  does  not  want  it  so  much  aa 
you  do.  I  am  sore  I  wish .  you  success  with  all  my  heart 
Perhaps  it's  wicked  to  wish  for  either  of  you  over  the  other ; 
but  you  can't  both  get  it  at  once,  you  know.' 

At  this  moment  Katie  came  in,  and  soon  afterwards 
Gertrude  and  the  two  other  young  men,  and  so  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject. 

Charley  parted  with  the  competitors  at  the  comer  of 
Waterloo  Bridge.  He  turned  into  Somerset  House,  being 
there  regarded  on  these  Monday  mornings  as  a  prodigy  of 
punctuality;  and  Alaric  and  Harry  walked  back  along  the 
Strand,  Qxm-iu-arm,  toward  their  own  office. 
' :  ■■*  WeU,  lads,  I  hope  you  11  both  win.'  said  Charley.  •  And 
whichever  wins  most,  why  of  course  he  '11  stand  an  uncom- 
mon good  dinner.' 

'  Oh  !  that's  of  course,'  said  Alaric.  •  We  '11  have  it  at 
the  Trafalgar.' 

And  so  the  two  walked  on  together,  arm-in-arm,  to  the 
Weights  and  Measures. 

The  ceremony  which  was  now  about  to  take  place  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures  was  ordained  to  be  the  first  of  those 
examinations  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Gregory 
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Hardlines,  were  destined  to  revivify,  clarify,  and  render 
perfect  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country.  It  was  a  great 
triumph  to  Sir  Gregory  to  see  the  darhng  object  of  his  heart 
thus  commencing  its  existence  in  the  very  cradle  in  which 
he,  as  an  infant  Hercules,  had  made  his  first  exertions  in 
the  cause.  It  was  to  be  his  future  fortune  to  superintend 
these  intellectual  contests,  in  a  stately  office  of  his  own, 
duly  set  apart  and  appointed  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
throne  on  which  he  was  to  sit  had  not  yet  been  prepared 
for  him,  and  he  ^vas  at  present  constrained  to  content  him- 
self with  exercising  his  power,  now  here  and  now  there, 
according  as  his  services  might  be  required,  carrying  the 
appurtenances  of  his  royalty  about  with  him. 

Bat  Sir  Gregory  was  not  a  solitary  monarch.  In  days 
long  gone  by  there  were,  as  we  all  know,  three  kings  at 
Cologne,  and  again  three  kings  at  Brentford.  So  also  were 
there  three  kings  at  the  Civil  Service  Examination  Board. 
Bat  of  these  three  Sir  Gregory  was  by  far  the  greatest 
king.  He  sat  in  the  middle,  had  two  thousand  jewels  to 
his  crown,  whereas  the  others  had  only  twelve  hundred 
each,  and  his  name  ran  first  in  all  the  royal  warrants^ 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Gregory,  could  he  have  had  it  so,  would, 
•  like  most  other  kings,  have  preferred  an  undivided  sceptre. 

Of  his  co-mates  on  the  throne  the  elder  in  rank  was  a 
west  country  baronet,  who,  not  content  with  fatting  beeves 
andl>rewing  beer  like  his  sires,  aspired  to  do  something  for 
his  coontiy.  Sir  Warwick  Westend  was  an  excellent  man, 
full  of  the  best  intentions,  and  not  more  than  decently 
anxious  to  get  the  good  things  of  Government  into  his 
band.  He  was,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  inclined  to  think 
that  he  could  see  further  through  a  milistone  than  another, 
and  had  a*  way  of  looking  as  though  he  were  always  making 
the  attempt  He  was  a  man  bom  to  grace,  if  not  his  country, 
at  any  rate  his  county;  and  his  conduct  was  uniformly  such, 
as  to  afford  the  liveliest  satisfaction  to  his  uncles,  aunts,  and 
relations  in  general.  If  as  a  king  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  this, 
that  he  allowed  that  other  king.  Sir  Gregory,  to  carry  him 
in  his  pocket 

But  Sir  Gregory  could  not  at  all  get  the  third  king  into 
bis  pocket  This  gentlenum  was  a  worthy  clergyman  from 
Caoibhdge,  one  Mr.  Jobblea  bj  name.    Mr.  Jobbles  had 
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for  many  years  beoa  exftmiriing  undergraduates  for  littlo 
goes  and  great  goes,  and  had  passed  his  life  in  puttiug 
posing  questions,  id  detecting  igtjo ranee  by  viva  poce 
scrutiny,  and  eliciting  learning  by  printed  papers.  He,  by 
&  etnpendous  effort  of  his  mathematical  mind,  had  divided 
the  adult  British  male  world  into  classes  and  8ub-classr&, 
and  could  tell  at  a  Tnoment's  notice  how  long  it  would  talte 
him  to  examiDe  them  all.  His  soul  panted  for  the  work. 
Every  nian  should,  ho  thought,  be  made  to  pass  through 
some  '  go/  The  greengrocer*!  boy  should  not  carry  out 
cabbages  unless  his  fitness  for  cabbage -carrying  had  been 
ascertain edf  and  till  it  bad  also  been  ascertained  that  do 
other  boy,  ambitious  of  the  preferment,  would  carry  them 
better-  Difficulty  1  There  was  no  difficulty.  Could  Dot 
be,  JobbleSf  get  through  ^.OOQvivd  vac^$  in  every  five  hours 
— that  is,  with  due  assistance?  and  wonld  not  55,000 
printed  papers,  containing  555^000  questions^  be  getting 
tbemselveB  answered  at  the  same  time,  with  more  or  less 
precision  ? 

Bo  now  Mr.  Jobbles  was  abont  to  try  his  huge  pUn  by  a 
small  commencement. 

On  the  present  occaaion  the  emminatioa  was  actually  to 
be  carried  on  by  two  of  the  kings  in  person.  Sir  Gregory 
had  declared  that  as  so  large  a  portion  of  bis  heart  and 
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luelessljr.  Tlie  Lords  of  the  Treasury  referred  it  to  the 
three  kings,  whose  secretary  put  a  minute  upon  it.  Sir 
Oregorj  signed  the  minute,  and  some  gentleman  at  the 
Treasury  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Jones,  apprising  that 
unhappy  gentleman  that  my  Lords  had  taken  the  matter 
into  their  fullest  consideration,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  help  him.  Had  Jones  been  consulted  by  any  other 
disappointed  Civil  Service  Werter  as  to  the  expediency  of 
oompudoing  to  the  Treasury  Lords,  Jones  would  have  told 
him  exactly  what  would  be  the  result.  The  disappointed 
one,  however,  always  thinks  that  all  the  Treasury  Lords 
will  give  all  their  ears  to  him,  though  they  are  deafer  than 
Icaros  to  the  world  beside. 

Robinson  stood  his  ground  like  a  man ;  but  Brown  found 
ontv  a  day  or  two  before  the  struggle  came,  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  stand  against  his  friend.  Jones,  he 
•aid,  he  knew  was  incompetent,  but  Robinson  ought  to  get 
it;  so  he,  for  one,  would  not  stand  in  Robinson's  way. 

Uppinall  vras  there,  as  confident  as  a  bantam  cock ;  apd 
•0  was  Alphabet  Precis,  who  had  declared  to  all  his  friends 
that  if  the  pure  well  of  official  English  unde61ed  vras  to 
oount  for  anything,  he  ought  to  be  pretty  safe.  But  poor 
Minusex  was  ill,  and  sent  a  certificate.  He  had  so  crammed 
himself  with  unknown  quantities,  that  his  mind — like  a 
gourmand's  stomach — ^had  broken  down  under  the  effort, 
and  he  was  now  sobbing  out  algebraic  positions  under  hia 
oonnterpane. 

Norman  and  Alaric  made  up  the  five  who  still  had  health, 
strength,  and  pluck  to  face  the  stem  justice  of  the  new 
kings;  and  they  accordingly  took  their  seats  on  five 
chairs,  equally  distant,  placing  themselves  in  due  order  of 
seniorify. 

And  then,  first  of  all.  Sir  Gregory  made  a  little  speech, 
standing  up  at  the  head  of  the  Board-room  table,  with  an 
attendant  king  on  either  hand,  and  the  Secretary,  and  two 
Assistant-Secretaries,  standing  near  him.  Was  not  this  a 
proud  moment  for  Sir  Gregory  ? 

'  It  had  now  become  his  duty,'  he  said,  '  to  take  his  posi- 
tion in  that  room,  that  well-known,  well-loved  room,  under 
circumstances  of  which  he  had  little  dreamt  when  he  first 
entered  it  with  awe-struck  steps,  in  the  days  of  his  early 
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youth,  But>  nevertheless,  eveu  then  ambition  had  warmed 
him.  That  ambition  had  been  to  devote  every  energy  of 
his  mind,  every  muscle  of  his  body,  every  hour  of  his  life, 
to  the  Civil  Service  of  his  country.  It  vva.5  not  much, 
perhapg,  that  he  had  been  able  to  do ;  he  could  not  boast 
of  those  acute  powers  of  miiid.  of  that  gigantic  grasp  of 
intellect,  of  which  they  saw  in  those  days  so  wonderful  an 
example  in  a  high  place.'  Sir  Gregory  here  gratefully 
alluded  to  that  statesman  who  had  given  him  hi^  present 
appointment.  *  But  still  he  had  devoted  all  his  mind,  Buch 
as  it  was,  and  every  hour  of  his  life,  to  the  Bervice ;  and 
now  he  had  his  reward.  If  he  might  be  allowed  to  givd 
advice  to  the  gentlemen  before  him,  gentlemen  of  whosa 
admirable  qual ideations  for  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country 
ho  himself  was  so  well  aware,  his  advice  should  be  this — > 
That  they  ehould  look  on  none  of  their  energies  as  appli- 
cable to  private  purposes,  regard  none  of  their  hours  as  their 
own-  *  They  were  devoted  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  Civil 
Service,  and  they  should  feel  that  such  was  tieir  lot  in  life. 
They  should  know  that  their  intellects  were  a  sacred  pledge 
intrusted  to  them  for  the  good  of  that  service^  and  should 
use  them  accordingly.  This  should  be  their  highest  ambi- 
tion. And  what  higher  ambition/  asked  Sir  Gregory, 
'could  they  have?    They  all,  alas  I  knew  that  the  service 
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tnd  Mr.  Jobbles,  and  that  he  wished  in  his  heart  that  each 
of  them  could  be  successful.  And  having  so  spoken,  Sir 
Gregory  went  his  way. 

It  was  beautiful  then  to  sec  how  Mr.  Jobbles  swnm  down 
the  long  room  and  handed  out  his  examination  papera  to 
the  different  candidates  as  he  passed  them.  Twas  a  pity 
there  should  have  been  but  five ;  the  man  did  it  so  well, 
80  quickly,  with  such  a  gusto!  He  should  have  been 
allowed  to  try  his  hand  upon  five  hundred  instead  of  five. 
His  step  was  so  rapid,  and  his  hand  and  arm  moved  so 
dexterously,  that  no  conceivable  number  would  have  been 
too  many  for  him.  But,  even  with  five,  he  showed  at  once 
that  the  right  man  was  in  the  rij^ht  place.  Mr.  Jobbles 
was  created  for  the  conducting  of  examinations. 

And  then  the  five  candidates,  who  had  hitherto  been  all 
ears,  of  a  sudden  became  all  eyes,  and  devoted  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  delightful  to  Sir 
Gr^ory,  to  the  papers  before  them.  Sir  Warwick,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  seated  in  his  chair,  hard  at  work  looking 
through  his  millstone. 

It  is  a  dreadful  task  that  of  answering  examination 
papers — only  to  be  exceeded  in  dreadfulness  by  the  horrors 
of  Mr.  Jobbles*  vivd  vocs  torments.  A  man  has  before  him 
a  string  of  questions,  and  he  looks  painfully  down  them, 
from  question  to  question,  searching  for  some  allusion  to 
that  special  knowledge  which  he  has  within  him.  He  too 
often  finds  that  no  such  allusion  is  made.  It  appears  that 
the  Jobbles  of  the  occasion  has  exactly  known  the  blank 
spots  of  his  mind  and  fitted  them  all.  He  has  perhafw 
crammed  himself  with  the  winds  and  tides,  and  there  is  no 
more  reference  to  those  stormy  subjects  than  if  Luna  were 
extinct ;  but  he  has,  unfortunately,  been  loose  about  his 
botany,  and  question  after  question  would  appear  to  him  to 
have  been  dictated  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  or  the  head- 
gardener  at  Eew.  And  then  to  his  own  blank  face  and 
puzizled  look  is  opposed  the  fast  scribbling  of  some  botanic 
candidate,  fast  as  though  reams  of  folio  could  hardly  con 
tain  all  the  knowledge  which  he  is  able  to  pour  forth. 

And  so  with  a  mixture  of  fast-scribbling  pens  and  blank 
ftces,  our  five  friends  went  to  work.  The  examination 
lasted  for  four  days,  and  it  was  arranged  that  on  each  of 
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the  four  days  eacb  of  the  five  candidates  should  be  ealled 
up  to  undergo  a  certain  quantum  of  Mr.  Jobbles*  vwd  voa. 
This  part  of  his  duty  Mr.  Jobbles  performed  with  a  mild- 
ness of  manner  that  was  beyond  all  praise.  A  mother 
training  her  6r6t-bom  to  say  *  papa,*  could  not  do  so  with  a 
softer  voice,  or  more  affectionate  demeanour. 

*The  planet  Jupiter,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Precis;  'IhaTe 
no  doubt  you  know  accurately  the  computed  distance  dT 
that  planet  from  the  sun.  and  also  that  of  our  own  planet 
Could  you  tell  me  now,  how  would  you  calculate  the  dis- 
tance in  inches,  say  from  London  Bridge  to  the  nearest 
portion  of  Jupiter's  disc,  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  Ist  of 
April  ? '  Mr.  Jobbles,  as  he  put  his  little  question,  smiled 
the  sweetest  of  smiles,  and  spoke  in  a  tone  conciliating 
and  gentle,  as  4>ough  he  were  asking  Mr.  Precis  to  dine 
with  him  and  take  part  of  a  bottle  of  claret  at  half-past 
six. 

But,  nerertheless,  Mr.  Precis  looked  ybtj  blank. 

*  I  am  not  asking  the  distance  you  know,'  said  Mr. 
Jobbles,  smiling  sweeter  than  ever ;  *  I  am  only  asking 
how  you  would  compute  it.* 

But  still  Mr.  Precis  looked  exceedingly  blank. 

•  Never  mind,'  said  Mr.  Jobbles,  with  all  the  encourage- 
ment which  his  voice  could  give,  *  never  mind.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  a  be  a  milestone  ;  6  a  turnpike-gate ,*  and 

so  on. 

But  Mr.  Jobbles,  in  spite  of  his  smiles,  so  awed  the 
hearts  of  some  of  his  candidates,  that  two  of  them  retired 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  Poor  Robinson,  thinking, 
and  not  without  sufficient  ground,  that  he  had  not  a  ghost 
of  a  chance,  determined  to  save  himself  from  further  an- 
noyance ;  and  then  Norman,  put  utterly,  out  of  conceit  vrith 
himself  by  what  he  deemed  the  insufficiency  of  his  answers, 
^id  the  same.  He  had  become  low  in  spirits,  unhappy  ia 
temperament,  and  self-diffident  to  a  painful  degree.  Alaric, 
to  give  him  his  due,  did  everything  in  his  power,  to  per- 
suade him  to  see  the  task  out  to  the  lasL^^-But  the  as- 
surance and  composure  of  Alaric's  manner  did  more  than 
^mytbing  else  to  provoke  and  increase  Norman's  discom- 
fiture. He  had  been  schooling  himself  to  bear  a  beating 
with  a  good  grace,  and  he  began  to  find  that  he  could  only 
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bear  it  as  a  disgrace.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
instead  of  taking  his  place  in  the  Boardroom,  he  sent  in  a 
note  to  Mr.  Jobbles,  declaring  that  he  withdrew  from  the 
trial.  Mr.  Jobbles  read  the  note,  and  smiled  with  satis- 
faction as  ho  put  it  into  his  pocket.  It  was  an  acknow- 
led^jment  of  his  own  unrivalled  powers  as  an  Examiner. 

Mr.  Precis,  still  trusting  to  his  pure  well,  went  on  to  the 
end,  and  at  the  end  declared  that  so  ignorant  was  Mr. 
Jobbles  of  his  duty  that  he  had  given  them  no  opportunity 
of  showing  what  they  could  do  in  English  composition. 
Why  had  he  not  put  before  them  the  papers  in  some  me* 
morable  official  case,  and  desired  them  to  make  an  abstract ; 
those,  for  instance,  on  the  much-Texed  question  of  penny 
venui  pound,  as  touching  the  new  standard  for  the  decimal 
ooinage  ?  Mr.  Jebbles  an  Examiner  indeed  !  And  so 
Mr.  Precis  bethought  himself  that  he  also,  if  unsuccessful, 
would  go  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

And  Mr.  Uppinall  and  Alaric  Tudor  also  went  on. 
Those  who  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  when  they  saw 
bow  the  running  horses  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
what  horses  were  left  on  the  course  ; — when  they  observed 
also  how  each  steed  came  to  the  post  on  each  succeeding 
morning,  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  result  So  tliat 
when  Alaric  was  declared  on  the  Saturday  morning  to 
have  gained  the  prize,  there  was  very  little  astonishment 
either  felt  or  expressed  at  the  Weights  and  Measures. 

Alaric's  juniors  wished  him  joy  with  some  show  of 
reality  in  their  manner;  but  the  congratulations  of  his 
seniors,  including  the  Secretary  and  Assistant-Secretaries, 
the  new  Chief  Clerk  and  the  men  in  the  class  to  which  he 
was  now  promoted,  were  yery  cold  indeed.  But  to  this  he 
was  .indifferent.  |lt  was  the  nature  of  Tudor*8  disposition, 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  rested  satisfied  with  the  round 
of  the  ladder  on  which  he  had  contrived  to  place  himself. 
'He  had  no  sooner  gained  a  step  than  he  looked  upwards 
to  see  how  the  next  step  was  to  be  achieved.  His  motto 
might  well  have  been  *  Excelsior!'  if  only  he  could  have 
taught  himself  to  look  to  heights  that  were  really  high. 
When  he  found  that  the  august  Secretary  received  him 
bo  his  promotion  without  much  empressemsnt,  he  comforted 
himself  by  calculating  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  auould 
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fill  that  Secretaiy's  chai^ — ^if  indeed  it  diould  ever  be 
worth  his  while  to' fill  it.  9 

The  Secretazy  at  the  Weigfato  and  Measures  had,  after 
all,  but  a  dull  time  of  it,  and  was  precluded  bj  the  rontine 
of  his  office  from  parliamentarr  ambition  and  the  jojs  of 
government.  Alaric  was  already  beginning  to  think  that 
this  Weights  and  Measures  should  only  be  a  stepping-stone 
to  ttim ;  and  that  when  Sir  Gregory  with  his  stem  dogma 
of  devotion  to  the  service  had  been  of  soflBcient  nae  to 
him,  he  also  might  with  advantage  be  thrown  over.  Ln 
the  mean  time  an  income  of  600/.  a-year  brooght  with  it  to 
the  young  bachelor  some  very  comfortable  influenoe.  But 
the  warmest  and  the  pleasantest  of  all  the  congratnlatjona 
which  he  received  was  from  his  dear  friend  Undy  Scott. 

'  Ah,  my  boy,'  said  Undy,  pressing  his  hand,  '  yoa  H 
soon  be  one  of  Us.  By  the  by,  I  want  to  put  yon  up  for 
the  Downing ;  you  should  leave  that  Pythagorean :  there 's 
nothing  to  be  got  by  it' 

Now,  the  Downing  was  a  political  club ;  in  which,  how- 
ever, politics  had  latterly  become  a  good  deal  mixed.  But 
the  Government  of  the  day  generally  found  there  a  liberal 
support,  and  recognised  and  acknowledged  its  claim  to 
consideration. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

COKSOLATION. 

On  the  followiDg  Sunday  neither  Tudor  nor  Norman  was 
at  Hampton.  They  had  both  felt  that  they  could  not 
comfortably  meet  each  other  there,  and  each  had  declined 
to  go.  They  had  promised  to  write ;  and  now  that  the 
matter  was  decided,  how  were  they  or  either  of  them  to 
keep  the  promise  ? 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  bitterness  of  the  moment 
was  over  with  Norman  as  soon  as  he  gave  up ;  but  such 
was  not  the  case.  Let  him  struggle  as  he  would  with 
himself  he  could  not  rally,  nor  bring  himself  to  feel  happy 
on  what  had- occurred.  He  would  have  been  better  satis- 
fied if  Alaric  would  have  triumphed ;  but  Alaric  seemed  to 
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take  it  all  as  a  luatter  of  course,  and  never  spoke  ot  bis  own 
promotion  unless  he  did  so  in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
his  companion  ;  then  he  could  speak  easily  enough ;  other- 
wise he  was  willing  to  let  the  matter  go  by  as  one  settled 
and  at  rest.  He  had  consulted  Norman  about  the  pur- 
chase of  a  horse,  but  he  hitherto  had  shown  no  other  sign 
that  he  was  a  richer  man  than  formerly. 

It  was  a  very  bitter  time  for  Norman.  He  could  not 
divest  his  mind  of  the  subject.  What  was  be  to  do  ? 
Where  was  be  to  go  ?  How  was  be  to  get  away,  even  for 
a  time,  from  Alaric  Tudor  ?  And  then,  was  he  right  in 
wishing  to  get  away  from  him  ?  Had  he  not  told  himself, 
OTer  and  over  again,  that  it  behoved  him  as  a  man  and  a 
friend  and  a  Christian  to  conquer  the  bitter  feeling  of 
envy  which  preyed  on  his  spirits  ?  Had  he  not  himself 
counselled  Alaric  to  stand  this  examination  ?  and  had  be 
not  promised  that  bis  doing  so  should  make  no  difference 
in  their  friendship  ?  Had  he  not  pledged  himself  to  rejoice 
in  the  success  of  his  friend  ?  and  now  was  he  to  break  his 
word  both  to  that  friend  and  to  himself? 

Schooling  himself,  or  trying  to  school  himself  in  this 
way,  he  made  no  attempt  at  escaping  from  his  unbappiness. 
They  passed  the  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday  even- 
ings together.  It  was  now  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
and  London  was  empty ;  that  is,  empty  as  regards  those 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom  Norman  might  have 
found  some  resource.  On  the  Saturday  they  left  their 
oflRce  parly ;  for  all  office  routine  had.  during  this  week, 
beeu  broken  through  by  the  immense  importance  of  the 
ceremony  which  was  going  on  ;  and  then  it  became  neces- 
sary to  write  to  Mrs.  Woodward. 

•  Will  you  write  to  Hampton  or  shall  I  ?'  said  Alaric, 
as  thev  walked  arm-in-arm  under  the  windows  of  White- 
hall. 

•  Oh  !  you  of  course.'  said  Norman  ;  •  you  have  ranch  to 
tell  them  ;  I  have  nothing.' 

•  Just  as  you  please,'  said  the  other.  •  That  is.  of  course 
I  will  if  you  like  it  But  I  think  it  would  come  better 
from  you.  You  are  nearer  to  them  than  I  am  ;  and  it  will 
have  less  a  look  of  triumph  on  my  part,  and  less  also  of  dis- 
appointment on  yours,  if  you  write.     If  you  tell  tbem  that 
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you  literally  threw  away  your  chance,  you  will  only  tell 
them  the  truth/ 

Norman  assented,  but  he  said  nothing  further.  What 
business  had  Alaric  to  utter  such  words  as  triumph  and 
disappointment  ?  He  could  not  keep  his  arm,  on  which 
Alaric  was  leaning,  from  spasmodically  shrinking  from  the 
touch.  He  had  been  beaten  by  a  man,  nay  worse,  had 
yielded  to  a  man,  who  had  not  the  common  honesty  to 
refuse  a  bribe ;  and  yet  he  was  bound  to  loTe  this  maa. 
He  could  not  help  asking  himself  the  question  which  he 
would  do.    Would  he  love  him  or  hate  him  ? 

But  while  he  was  so  questioning  himself,  he  got  home, 
and  had  to  sit  down  and  write  his  letter — ^thia  he  did  et 
once,  but  not  without  difficulty.    It  ran  as  follows  :-— 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Woodward, — 

*I  write  a  line  to  tell  you  of  my  discomfitore  and 
Alaric's  success.  I  gave  up  at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 
Of  course  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  when  we  meet. 
No  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  Alaric  would  get  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  shall  be  with  you  on  next  Saturday. 
Alaric  says  he  will  not  go  down  till  the  Saturday  after, 
when  I  shall  be  at  Normansgrove.  !My  best  love  to  the 
girls.  Tell  Katie  I  shan't  drown  either  myself  or  the  boat. 
•  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

'H.N. 
•  Saturday,  September,  1 85-. 

'  Pray  write  me  a  kind  letter  to  comfort  me.* 

Mrs.  Woodward  did  write  him  a  very  kind  letter,  and  it 
did  comfort  him.  And  she  wrote  also,  as  she  was  bound 
to  do;  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Alaric.  This  letter, 
though  it  expressed  in  the  usual  terms  the  satisfEu^tion 
which  one  friend  has  in  another's  welfare,  was  not  written 
in  the  same  warm  affectionate  tone  as  that  to  Norman. 
Alaric  perceived  instantly  that  it  was  not  cordial.  He 
loved  Mrs.  Woodward  dearly,  and  greatly  desired  her  love 
and  sympathy.  But  what  then  ?  He  could  not  have 
everything.  He  determined,  therefore,  not  to  trouble  his 
mind.  If  Mrs.  Woodward  did  not  sympathise  with  him, 
others  of  the  family  would  do  so;   and  success  would 
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ultimately  bring  her  round.  What  woman  erer  yet  refused 
to  sympathise  with  successful  ambition  ? 

Alaric  also  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Outtwater,  in 
which  that  gallant  veteran  expressed  bis  great  joy  at  the 
result  of  the  examination — *  Let  the  best  mau  win  all  the 
world  over,*  said  he,  *  whatever  his  name  is.  And  they  '11 
bave  to  make  the  same  rule  at  the  Admiralty  too.  Tho 
days  of  the  Howards  are  gone  by ;  that  is,  unless  they  can 
prove  themselves  able  seamen,  which  very  few  of  them  ever 
did  yet  Let  the  best  man  win  ;  that  *8  what  I  say ;  and 
let  every  man  get  his  fur  share  of  promotion/  Alaric  did 
not  despise  the  sympathy  of  Captain  Cuttwater.  It  might 
torn  oat  that  even  Captain  Cuttwater  could  be  made  of  use. 

Mrs.  Woodward's  letter  to  Harry  was  full  of  the  tenderest 
tffection.  It  was  a  flattering,  soothing,  loving  letter,  such 
as  no  man  ever  could  have  written.  It  was  like  oil  poured 
into  his  wounds,  and  made  him  feel  that  the  world  was 
not  all  harsh  to  him.  He  had  determined  not  to  go  to 
Hampton  that  Saturday;  but  Mrs.  Woodward's  letter 
almost  made  him  rush  there  at  once  that  he  might  throw 
himself  into  her  arms — into  her  arms,  and  at  her  daughter's 
feet  The  time  had  now  come  to  him  when  he  wanted  to 
be  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  his  love  was  returned. 
He  resolved  that  during  his  next  yisit  he  would  formally 
propose  to  Gertrude. 

The  determination  to  do  this,  and  a  strong  hope  that  he 
might  do  it  successfully,  kept  him  up  during  the  interval. 
On  the  following  week  he  was  to  go  to  his  father's  place  to 
shoot,  having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  month  ;  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  still  enjoy  himself  if  he  could  take 
with  him  the  conviction  that  all  was  right  at  Surbitou 
Cottage.  Mrs.  Woodward,  in  her  letter,  though  she  had 
spoken  much  of  the  girls,  had  said  nothing  special  about 
Gertrude.  Nevertheless,  Norman  gathered  from  it  that 
ahe  intended  that  he  should  go  thither  to  look  for  comfort, 
and  that  he  would  find  there  the  comfort  that  he  required. 

And  Mrs.  Woodward  had  intended  that  such  should  be 
the  effect  of  her  letter.  It  was  at  present  the  dearest  wish 
of  her  heart  to  see  Norman  and  Gertrude  married.  That 
Korman  had  often  declared  his  love  to  her  eldest  daughter 
■be  knew  very  well,  and  she  knew  also  that  Gertrude  had 
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never  rejected  him.  HaTing  perfect  oonfidenoe  in  Iier 
child,  8}ie  had  purposely  abstained  from  saying  anything 
that  could  bias  her  opinion.  She  had  determined  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people  themaelTes, 
judging  that  it  might  be  best  arranged  as  a  true  love-match 
between  them,  without  interference  from  her;  she  had 
therefore  said  notiiiug  to  Gertrude  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Woodward,  however,  discovered  that  she  was  in 
error,  when  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  retrieve  her  mistake ; 
and  indeed,  had  she  discovered  it  heforo  that  letter  was 
written,  what  could  she  have  done?  She  could  not  have 
forbidden  Hany  to  come  to  her  house — she  could  not  have 
warned  him  nol  )o  throw  himself  at  her  danghter^a  feet. 
The  cup  was  prepared  for  his  lips,  and  it  was  neoessaiy 
that  he  should  drink  of  it  There  was  nothing  for  which  she 
could  blame  him;  nothing  for  which  she  could  blame 
herself ;  nothing  for  which  she  did  blame  her  daughter. 
It  was  sorrowful,  pitiful,  to  be  lamented,  wept  for,  ay,  and 
groaned  for;  many  inward  groans  it  cost  her,  but  it  was 
at  any  rate  well  that  she  could  attribute  her  sorrow  to  the 
spite  of  circumstances  rather  than  to  the  ill-conduct  of 
those  she  loved. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  fair  to  blame  Gertrude  in  the 
matter.  While  she  was  yet  a  child,  this  friend  of  her 
mother*s  had  been  thrown  with  her,  and  when  she  was 
little  more  than  a  child,  she  found  that  this  friend  had 
become  a  lover.  She  liked  him,  in  one  sense  loved  him, 
and  was  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  one  whom  it  would 
be  almost  wrong  in  her  not  to  like  and  love.  What 
wonder  then  that  when  he  first  spoke  to  her  warm  words 
of  adoration,  she  had  not  been  able  at  once  to  know  her 
own  heart,  and  tell  him  that  his  hopes  would  be  in  vain? 

She  perceived  by  instinct,  rather  than  by  spoken  words, 
that  her  mother  was  favourable  to  this  young  lover,  that  if 
she  accepted  him  she  would  please  her  mother,  that  the 
course  of  true  love  might  in  their  case  run  smooth.  What 
wonder  then  that  she  should  have  hesitated  before  she 
found  it  necessary  to  say  that  she  could  not,  would  not,  be 
y^  I  Harry  NorfEan's  wife  ? 

I       On  the  Saturday  morning,  the  morning  of  that  night 
which  was,  as  he  hoped,  to  see  him  go  to  bed  a  happy 
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loTer,  80  happy  in  his  love  as  to  be  able  to  forget  his  other 
sorrows,  she  was  sitting  alone  with  her  mother.  It  was 
natural  that  their  conversation  should  turn  to  Alaric  and 
Harry.  Alaric,  with  his  happy  prospects,  was  soon  dis- 
missed ;  but  Mrs.  Woodward  continued  to  sing  the  praises 
of  him  who,  had  she  been  potent  with  the  magi  of  the 
Civil  Service,  would  now  be  the  lion  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures. 

*  I  must  say  I  think  it  was  weak  of  him  to  retire,*  said 
Gertrude.     '  Alaric  says  in  his  letter  to  Uncle  Bat,  that 

I'^vw/had  he  pers^r^ed  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
/  successful.' 

*  I  should  rather  say  that  it  was  generous/  said  her 
mother. 

'  Well,  I  don*t  know,  mamma ;  that  of  coarse  depends 
on  bis  motives;  but  wouldn't  generosity  of  that  sort 
between  two  young  men  in  such  a  position  be  absurd*^ ' 

'Tou  mean  that  such  regard  for  his  friend  would  be 
Quixotic* 

'Tes,  mamma.' 

'  Perhaps  it  would.  All  true  generosity,  all  noble 
feeling,  is  now  called  Quixotic.  But  surely,  Gertrude,  you 
and  I  should  not  quarrel  with  Harry  on  that  account' 

'  I  think  he  got  frightened,  mamma,  and  had  not  nerve 
to  go  through  with  it.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  looked  vexed  ;  but  she  made  no  imme- 
diate reply,  and  for  some  time  the  mother  and  daughter 
went  on  working  without  further  conversation.  At  last 
Gertrude  said — 

*  I  think  every  man  is  bound  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
himself, — that  is,  honestly;  there  is  something  spoony 
in  one  man  allowing  another  to  get  before  him,  as  long  as 
he  can  manage  to  be  first  himself.' 

Mrs.  >\oodward  did  not  like  the  tone  in  which  her 
daughter  spoke.  She  felt  that  it  boded  ill  for  Harry's 
welfare;  and  she  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  elicit  from 
her  daughter  the  expression  of  a  kinder  feeling. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  say  I  think  you  are  hard  on 
him.  But  probably,  just  at  present  you  have  the  spirit  of 
contradiction  in  you.  If  I  were  to  begin  to  abuse  him, 
periuips  I  should  get  yoa  to  praise  him.' 
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'  Oh,  mamma,  I  did  not  abuse  faim.' 
'Something  like  it,  mj  dear,  when  yon  said  he  was 
spoony.* 

*  Oh,  mamma,  I  would  not  abuse  him  for  worlds — I  know 

how  good  he  b,  I  know  how  you  love  him,  but,  bat * 

and  Gertrude,  though  very  little  given  to  sobbing  moods, 
burst  into  tears. 

'  Come  here,  Gertrude ;  come  here,  my  child,*  said  Mrs. 
Woodward,  now  moved  more  for  her  daoghter  than  for  her 
favourite:  'what  is  it?  what  makes  yon  cry?  I  did  not 
really  mean  that  yon  abused  poor  Harry.' 

Gertrude  got  up  from  her  chair,  knelt  at  her  mother^s 
feet,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap — ^  Oh,  mamma** 
she  said,  with  a  half-smothered  voice,  *  I  know  what  joa 
mean ;  I  know  what  yon  wish;  bat— but — bat,  oh,  mamma, 
jou  most  not — ^inust  not,  must  not  think  of  it  any  more** 

'  Then  may  God  help  him  i '  said.  Mrs.  Woodward,  genUj 
caressing  her  daughter,  who  was  still  sobbing  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  moth6r*s  lap.  '  May  God  Almighty  lighten 
the  blow  to  him  I  But  oh,  Gertrude,  I  had  hoped,  I  had 
so  hoped ' 

*  Oh,  mamma,  don*t,  pray  don't ; '  and  Gertrude  sobbed 
as  though  she  were  going  iuto  hysterics. 

*  No,  my  child,  I  will  not  say  another  word.  Dear  as  he 
is  to  me,  you  are  and  must  be  ten  times  dearer.  There, 
Crertrude,  it  is  over  now  ;  over  at  least  between  ns.  We 
know  each  other's  hearts  now.  It  is  my  fault  that  we  did 
not  do  so  sooner.'  They  did  understand  each  other  at  last, 
and  the  mother  made  no  further  attempt  to  engage  her 
daughter's  love  for  the  man  she  would  have  chosen  as  her 
daughter's  husband.  , 

But  sUll  the  worst  was  to  come,  as  Mrs.  Woodward  -well 
knew — and  as  Gertrude  knew  also ;  to  come,  too,  on  this 
very  day.  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  a  woman's  keen  percep- 
tion, felt  assured  that  Harry  Norman  when  he  found  himself 
at  the  Cottage,  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  successful 
candidate,  surrounded  by  the  affectionate  faces  of  all  her 
circle,  would  melt  at  once  and  look  to  his  love  for  consola- 
tion. She  understood  the  feelings  of  his  heart  as  well  as 
though  she  had  read  them  in  a  book  ;  and  yet  she  could  do 
nothing  to  save  him  from  his  fresh  sorrows.    The  cup  was 
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prepared  for  liim,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  drink 
It  She  could  not  tell  him,  could  not  tell  even  hira,  that 
her  daughter  had  rejected  him,  when  as  jet  he  had  made 
no  offer. 

And  so  Harry  Norman  hurried  down  to  his  fate.  When 
he  reached  the  Cottage,  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Linda  and 
Katie  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

•  Harry,  my  dear  Harry,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  rushing  to 
him,  throwing  her  arms  round  him,  and  kissing  him :  *  we 
know  it  ally  we  understand  it  all  —  my  fine,  dear,  good 
Harry.* 

Harry  was  melted  in  a  moment,  and  in  the  softness  of 
his  mood  kissed  Katie  too,  and  Linda  also.  Katie  he  had 
often  kissed,  but  never  Linda,  cousins  though  they  were. 
Linda  merely  laughed,  but  Norman  blushed:  for  he  remem- 
bered that  bad  it  so  chanced  that  Gertrude  had  been  there, 
ha  woold  not  have  dared  to  kiss  her. 

•  Oh,  Harry,*  said  Katie,  *  we  are  so  sorry — ^that  is,  not 
Sony  about  Alaric,  but  sorry  about  yon.  Why  were  there 
not  two  prizes  ? ' 

•  It  *8  all  right  as  it  is,  Katie,'  said  he  ;  'we  need  none 
of  us  be  sorry  at  all.  Alaric  is  a  clever  fellow  ;-  everybody 
gave  him  credit  for  it  before,  and  now  he  has  proved  tliat 
ererybody  is  right' 

•  He  is  older  than  you,  you  know,  and  therefore  he  ought 
to  be  cleverer,'  said  Katie,  trying  to  make  things  pleasant 

And  then  they  went  out  into  the  garden.  But  where  was 
Gertrude  all  this  time?  She  had  been  in  the  drawing-room 
a  moment  before  his  arrival.  They  walked  out  into  the  lawn, 
but  nothing  was  said  about  her  absence.  Norman  could  not 
bring  himself  to  ask  for  her,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  could 
not  trust  herself  to  talk  of  her. 

•  Where  is  the  captain  ? '  said  Harry. 

•  He  *s  at  Hampton  Court,'  said  Linda ;  *  he  has  found 
another  navy  captain  there,  and  he  goes  over  every  day  to  play 
backgammon.'  As  they  were  speaking,  however,  the  captain 
walked  through  the  house  on  to  the  lawn. 

•  Well,  Norman,  how  are  you,  how  are  you  ?  sorry  you 
oouldirt  all  win.  But  you  're  a  man  of  fortune,  you  know, 
■o  it  doesn't  signify.' 

.  '  Not  a  great  deid  of  fortune,*  said  Harry,  looking  sheepish. 
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•  Well,  I  only  hope  the  best  man  got  it  Now,  at  the 
Admiralty  the  worst  man  gets  it  always.' 

'  The  worst  man  didn't  get  it  here/  said  Hairy. 

•  No,  no,'  said  Uncle  Bat^  •  I  *m  sure  he  did  not :  nor  he 
won't  long  at  the  Admiralty  either,  I  can  tell  thenoL  that. 
But  where  s  Gertrude?* 

'  She 's  in  her  bedroom,  dressing  for  dinner/  said  Katie. 

'  Hoity  toity,'  said  Uncle  Bat — *  she  *8  going  to  make 
herself  very  grand  to-day.  That 's  all  for  yon.  Master  Nor- 
man. Well,  I  suppose  we  may  all  go  in  and  get  ready ;  bat 
mind,  I  have  got  no  sweetheart,  and  so  I  shan^t  make 
myself  grand  at  all ; '  and  so  they  all  went  in  to  drees  for 
dinner. 

When  Norman  came  down,  Gertrade  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  alone.  But  he  knew  that  they  would  be  alone  bat  for 
a  minute,  and  that  a  minute  would  not  serve  for  his  purpose. 
She  said  one  soft  gentle  word  of  condolence  to  him»  some 
little  sentence  that  she  had  been  studying  to  pronoanoe. 
All  her  study  was  thrown  away ;  for  Norman,  in  his  con- 
fusion, did  not  understand  a  word  that  she  spoke.  Her  tone, 
however,  was  kind  and  affectionate ;  and  she  shook  hands 
with  him  apparently  with  cordiality.  He,  however,  yentured 
no  kiss  with  her.  He  did  not  even  press  her  hand,  when 
for  a  moment  he  held  it  within  his  own. 

Dinner  was  soon  over,  and  the  autumn  evening  still 
admitted  of  their  going  out.  Norman  was  not  sorry  to  urge 
the  fact  that  the  ladies  had  done  so  as  an  excuse  to  Captain 
Cuttwater  for  not  sitting  with  him  over  his  wine.  He  heard 
their  voices  in  the  garden,  and  went  out  to  join  them,  pre- 
pared to  ascertain  his  fate  if  fortune  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  He  found  the  party  to  consist  of 
Mrs.  Woodward,  Linda,  and  Eatie;  Gertrude  was  not  there. 
•I  think  the  evenings  get  warmer  as  the  winter  gets 
nearer,'  said  Harry. 

•Yes,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  'but  they  are  so  dangerous. 
The  night  comes  on  all  at  once,  and  then  the  air  is  so  damp 
and  cold.* 

And  so  they  went  on  talking  about  the  weather. 
•Your  boat  is    up  in   London,  I  know,  Harry,*  said 
Katie,  with  a  voice  of  reproach,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
a  look  of  entreaty. 
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*  Yes,  it 's  at  Searle's,'  said  Norman. 

*  But  the  punt  is  here/  said  Katie. 

*  Not  this  evening,  Katie,'  said  he. 

'  Katie,  how  can  you  he  such  a  tense?'  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward ;  *  you  '11  make  Harry  hate  the  island,  and  you  too. 
I  Tvonder  you  can  he  so  selfish.* 

Poor  Katie's  eyes  hecaroe  suffused  with  tears. 

*  Id  J  dear  Katie,  it 's  very  had  of  me,  isn't  it  ? '  said 
Norman,  'and  the  fine  weather  so  nearly  over  too;  I 
ought  to  take  you,  oughtn't  I  ?  come,  we  will  go.' 

*  No,  we  won't,'  said  Katie,  taking  his  hig  hand  in  hotb 
her  little  ones,  *  indeed  we  won't.  It  was  very  wrong  of 
me  to  bother  you ;  and  you  with — with — with  so  much  to 
think  of.  Dear  Harry,  I  don't  want  to  go  at  all,  indeed 
I  don't,*  and  she  turned  away  from  the  little  path  which 
led  to  the  place  where  the  punt  was  moored. 

They  sauntered  on  for  a  while  together,  and  then  Nor- 
man left  them.  He  said  nothing,  but  merely  stole  away 
firom  the  lawn  towards  the  drawing-room  window.  Mrs. 
Woodward  well  knew  with  what  object  he  went,  and  would 
hare  spared  him  from  his  immediate  sorrow  by  following 
him ;  but  she  judged  that  it  would  be  better  both  for  him 
and  for  her  daughter  that  he  should  learn  the  truth. 

He  went  in  through  the  open  drawing-room  window, 
and  found  Gertrude  alone.  She  was  on  the  sofa  with  a 
book  in  her  hand ;  and  had  he  been  able  to  watch  her 
closely  he  would  have  seen  that  the  book  trembled  as  he 
entered  the  room.  But  he  was  unable  to  watch  anything 
closely.  His  own  heart  beat  so  fast,  his  own  confusion 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  girl  whom  he 
now  hoped  to  gain  as  his  wife.  Had  Alaric  been  coming 
to  his  wooing,  he  would  have  had  every  faculty  at  his  call. 
But  then  Alaric  could  not  have  loved  as  Norman  loved. 

And  80  we  will  leave  them.  In  about  half  an  hour, 
when  the  short  twilight  was  becoming  dusk,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward returned  and  found  Norman  standing  alone  on  the 
hearthrug  before  the  fireplace.  Gertrude  was  away,  and 
he  was  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  back,  staring  at  vacancy ;  but  oh  !  with  such 
aa  aspect  of  dull,  speechless  agony  in  his  face. 

Mn.  Woodward  looked  up  at  him,  and  would  have  burst 
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into  tears,  had  she  not  remembered  that  they  would  not 
be  long  alone ;  she  therefore  restrained  herself,  but  gave 
one  involuntary  sigh ;  and  then  taking  off  her  bonnet» 
placed  herself  where  she  might  sit  without  staring  at  him 
in  his  sorrow. 

Katie  came  in  next.  •  Oh !  Harry  it  'a  so  lucky  W6 
didn't  start  in  the  punt,*  said  she,  *  for  it  *s  going  to  pour, 
and  we  never  should  have  been  back  from  the  island  in 
that  slow  thing.' 

Norman  looked  at  her  and  tried  to  smile,  but  the  attempt 
was  a  ghastly  failure.  Katie,  gazing  up  into  his  face»  saw 
that  he  was  unhappy,  and  slunk  away,  without  fdriher 
speech,  to  her  distant  chair.  There,  from  time  to  timay 
^e  would  look  up  at  him,  and  her  little  heart  melted 
with  ruth  to  see  the  depth  of  his  misery.  *  Why»  oh 
why/  thought  she,  *  should  that  greedy  Alario  have  taken 
away  the  only  prize?* 

And  then  Linda  came  running  in  with  her  bonnet  rib- 
bons all  moist  with  the  big  rain-drops.  '  You  are  a  nice 
squire  of  dames,'  said  she,  *  to  leave  us  all  out  to  get  wet 
through  by  ourselves  ; '  and  then  she  also,  looking  up,  saw 
that  jesting  was  at  present  ill-timed,  and  so  sat  herself 
down  quietly  at  the  tea-table. 

But  Norman  never  moved.  He  saw  them  come  in  one 
after  another.  He  saw  the  pity  expressed  in  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward's face  ;  he  heard  the  light-hearted  voices  of  the  two 
girls,  and  observed  how,  when  they  saw  him,  their  light- 
heartedness  was  abashed ;  but  still  he  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  had  been  stricken  with  a  feaiful  stioke,  and 
for  a  while  was  powerless. 

Captain  Cuttwater  having  shaken  off  his  dining-room 
.nap,  came  for  his  tea ;  and  then,  at  haU  Gertrude  also, 
descending  from  her  own  chamber,  glided  quietly  into  the 
room.  When  she  did  so,  Norman,  with  a  struggle,  roused 
himself,  and  took  a  chair  next  to  Mrs.  Woodward,  and 
opposite  to  her  eldest  daughter. 

Who  could  describe  the  intense  discomfiture  of  that  tea 
party,  or  paint  in  fitting  colours  the  different  misery  of 
each  one  there  assembled  ?  Even  Captain  Cuttwater  at 
once  knew  that  something  was  wrong,  and  munched  his 
bread-and-butter  and  drank  his  tea  in  sUence.    Linda  sur- 
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mised  what  had  taken  place ;  though  she  was  surprised, 
8he  was  left  without  any  doubt  Poor  Katie  was  still  in 
the  dark,  but  she  also  knew  that  there  was  cause  for 
sorrow,  and  crept  more  and  more  into  her  little  self.  Mrs. 
Woodward  sat  with  averted  face,  and  ever  and  anon  she 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Gertrude  was  very 
pale,  and  all  but  motionless,  but  she  had  schooled  herself, 
and  managed  to  drink  her  tea  with  more  apparent  indififer- 
enoe  than  any  of  the  others.  Norman  sat  as  he  had  before 
been  standing,  with  that  dreadful  look  of  agony  upon  his 
brow. 

Immediately  after  tea  Mrs.  Woodward  got  np  and  went 
to  her  dressing-room.  Her  dressing-room,  though  perhaps 
not  improperly  so  called,  was  not  an  exclusive  closet  de- 
^roted  to  comb^,  petticoats,  and  soap  and  water.  It  was  a 
eomfortable  snug  room,  nicely  furnished,  with  sofa  and 
easy  chairs,  and  often  open  to  others  besides  her  hand- 
maidens. Thither  she  betook  herself,  that  she  might  weep 
Qoseeu ;  bat  in  about  twenty  minutes  her  tears  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

Very  soon  after  she  went,  Gertrude  also  left  the  room, 
and  then  Katie  crept  off. 

*  I  have  got  a  headache  to-night,*  said  Norman,  after 
the  remaining  three  had  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two ;  '  I 
think  I  'U  go  across  and  go  to  bed.* 

*  A  headache  !  *  said  Linda.  '  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  that 
yoo  have  got  to  go  to  that  horrid  inn.* 

*  Oh !  1  shall  do  very  well  there,'  said  Norman,  tiying  to 
smile. 

•Will  yon  have  my  room?'  said  the  captain  good- 
naturedly  ;  •  any  sofa  does  for  me.* 

Norman  assured  them  as  well  as  he  could  that  his 
present  head-..(;he  was  of  such  a  nature  that  a  bed  at  the 
inn  would  be  the  best  thing  for  him ;  and  then,  shaking 
hands  with  them,  he  moved  to  the  door. 

•Stop  a  moment,  Harry,*  said  I.inda,  'and  let  me  tell 
mamma.  She  '11  pive  you  something  for  your  head.'  He 
made  a  sign  to  her,  however,  to  let  him  pass,  and  then, 
creeping  gently  upstairs,  he  knocked  at  Mrs.  Woodward's 
door. 

« Come  in,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  and  Hany  NonoAzi, 
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with  all  his  Borrows  still  written  od  his  face,  stood  befeie 
her. 

'  Oh !  Hany,*  said  she,  *  come  in ;  I  am  soglad  that  700 
have  come  to  me.  Oh !  Harry,  dear  Harrj,  what  shall  I 
saj  to  comfort  jon?    What  can  I  say — what  can  I  do?* 

Norman,  forgetting  his  manhood,  hurst  into  tears,  and 
throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  buried  his  face  on  the  arm  and 
sobbed  like  a  young  girl.  But  the  tears  of  a  man  bring 
with  them  no  comfort  as  do  those  of  the  softer  sex.  Ha 
was  a  strong  tall  man,  and  it  was  dreadful  to  see  him  thus 
conTulsed. 

Mrs.  Woodward  stood  by  him,  and  pat  her  hand 
caressingly  on  his  shoulder.  She  saw  he  had  striTen  Id 
speak,  and  had  found  himself  unable  to  do  so.  *  I  know 
how  it  is,'  said  she — ^'you  need  not  tell  me ;  I  know  it  mXL 
Would  that  she  could  have  seen  you  with  my  eyes ;  would 
that  she  could  haye  judged  you  with  my  mind !  * 

•  Oh,  Mfs.  Woodward!' 

*  To  me,  Harry,  you  should  have  been  the  dearest,  the 
most  welcome  son.  But  you  are  so  still.  No  son  could  bo 
dearer.     O,  that  she  could  have  seen  you  as  I  see  you ! ' 

'  There  is  no  hope,'  said  he.  He  did  not  put  it  as  a 
question;  but  Mrs.  Woodward  saw  that  it  was  intended 
that  she  should  take  it  as  such  if  she  pleased.  What 
could  she  say  to  him  ?  She  knew  that  there  was  no  hope. 
Had  it  been  Linda,  Linda  might  have  been  moulded  to 
her  will.  But  with  Gertrude  there  could  now  be  no  hope. 
What  could  she  say?  She  knelt  down  and  kissed  his 
brow,  and  mingled  her  tears  with  his. 

•  Ob,  Harry— oh,  Harry !  my  dearest,  dearest  son  I  * 

•  Ob,  Mrs.  Woodward,  I  have  loved  her  so  truly.* 
What  could  Mrs.  Woodward  do  but  cry  also?  what  hut 

that,  and  throw  such  blame  as  she  could  upou  her  own 
shoulders  ?    She  was  bound  to  defend  her  daughter. 

*  It  has  been  my  fiEiult,  Harry,'  she  said ;  '  it  is  I  whom 
you  must  blame,  not  poor  Gertrude.' 

'I  blame  no  one,*  said  he. 

*  I  know  you  do  not ;  but  it  is  I  whom  you  should 
blame.  I  should  have  learnt  how  her  heart  stood,  and 
have  prevented  this — but  I  thought,  I  thought  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.' 
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Norman  looked  up  at  her,  and  took  her  hand,  and 
pWMud  it.  *  I  will  go  now/  he  said,  *  and  don*t  expect  me 
hon  to-morrow.  1  could  not  come  in.  Saj  that  I  thought 
it  best  to  go  to  town  because  I  am  unwell.  Good-bje. 
Mn.  Woodward ;  pray  write  to  me.  I  can't  come  to  the 
Gottage  now  for  a  while,  hut  pray  write  to  me :  do  not  you 
forget  me,  Mrs.  Woodward.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  fell  upon  his  breast  and  wept,  and  bade 
Qod  bless  him,  and  called  him  her  son  and  her  dearest 
ftiead,  and  sobbed  till  her  heart  was  nigh  to  break. 
*  What,'  she  thought,  *  what  could  her  daughter  wish  for, 
wlieii  she  repulsed  from  her  feet  such  a  suitor  as  Harry 
Norman?' 

He  then  went  quietly  down  the  stairs,  quietly  out  of  the 
hoote,  and  haring  packed  up  his  bag  at  the  inn,  started  off 
through  the  pouring  rain,  and  walked  away  through  the 
dark  stormy  night,  through  the  dirt  and  mud  and  wet,  to 
his  London  lodgings ;  nor  was  he  again  seen  at  Surbiton 
Cottage  for  some  months  after  this  adventure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A   COMMUNICATION    OF  IMPOBTANOB. 

Nobman'b  dark  wet  walk  did  him  physically  no  harm,  and 
morally  some  good.  He  started  on  it  in  that  frame  of 
mind  which  iuduc^es  a  man  to  look  with  indifference  on  all 
ooming  evils  under  the  impressiou  that  the  evils  already 
eome  are  too  heavy  to  admit  of  any  increase.  But  by  the 
time  that  ho  was  thoroughly  wot  through,  well  splashed  with 
mud,  and  considerably  fatigued  by  his  first  five  or  six 
miles'  walk,  he  bogan  to  rcflcrt  that  life  was  not  over  with 
him,  and  that  ho  must  thiuk  of  future  things  as  well  as 
thoee  that  Were  past. 

He  got  home  about  two  o'clock,  and  having  knocked  up 
his  landlady,  Mrs.  Richards,  betook  himself  to  l>ed. 
Alaric  had  been  in  his  room  for  the  last  two  hours,  but 
of  Charley  and  his  latchkey  Mrs.  Richards  knew  nothing. 
She  stated  her  l»clief,  however,  that  two  a.m.  seldom  saw 
that  erratic  gentleman  in  his  bed. 

L 
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Oil  the  following  morning,  Alaric,  when  lie  got  bis  hot 
water,  heard  that  Norman  returned  during  the  night  from 
Hampton,  and  he  immediately  guessed  what  had  brought 
him  back.  He  knew  that  nothing  short  of  some  great 
trouble  would  have  induced  Hany  to  leave  the  Cottage  so 
abruptly,  and  that  that  trouble  must  have  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  make  his  remaining  with  the  Woodwards  an 
aggravation  of  it.  No  such  trouble  could  have  come  on 
him  but  the  one. 

As  Ghariey  seldom  made  his  appearance  at  the  breakfiist 
table  on  Sunday  mornings,  Akuric  foresaw  that  he  must 
undergo  a  tiU-a-UU  which  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
himself,  and  which  must  be  much  more  disagreeable  to  bit 
companion ;  but  for  this  there  was  no  help.  Harry  had, 
however,  prepared  himself  for  what  he  had  to  go  through* 
and  immediately  that  the  two  were  alone,  he  told  his  tide 
in  a  very  few  words. 

«  'Alaric,'  said  he,  'I  proposed  to  Gertrude  last  night* 
and  she  refused  me.' 

Alaric  Tudor  was  deeply  grieved  for  his  friend.  There 
was  something  in  the  rejected  suitor's  countenance — some- 
thing in  the  tone  of  voice,  which  would  have  touched  any 
heart  softer  than  stone ;  and  Alaric*s  heart  had  not  as  yet 
been  so  hardened  by  the  world  as  to  render  him  callous  to 
the  sight  of  such  grief  as  this. 

•  Taie  my  word  for  it,  Hany,  she  11  think  better  of  it 
in  a  month  or  two,'  he  said. 

•  Never — never ;  I  am  sure  of  it  Not  only  from  her 
own  manner,  but  from  her  mother's,'  said  Harry.  And 
yet,  during  half  his  walk  home,  he  had  been  trying  to 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  most  young  ladies 
reject  their  husbands  once  or  twice  before  they  accept 
them. 

There  is  no  offering  a  man  comfort  in  such  a  sorrow  as 
this ;  unless,  indeed,  he  be  one  to  whom  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  may  be  made  a  fitting  substitute  for  that  of  the 
Paphian  goddess. 

There  is  a  sort  of  disgrace  often  felt,  if  never  ac- 
knowledged, which  attaches  itself  to  a  man  for  having  put 
himself  into  Norman's  present  position,  and  this  generally 
prevents  him  from  confessing  his  defeat  in  such  matters. 
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The  misfortune  in  question  is  one  which  doubtless  occurs 
not  unfrequently  to  mankind ;  but  as  mankind  generally 
bear  their  special  disappointments  in  silence,  and  as  the 
Tanity  of  women  is  generally  exceeded  by  their  good- 
nature, the  aecret,  we  believe,  in  most  cases  remains  a 
secret. 

'  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  beeauM  a  woman  'a  fair? 
If  ahe  be  not  fair  for  me, 
YfhaX  care  I  bow  fair  she  be  ? ' 

This  was  the  upshot  of  the  consideration  which  Witheijf, 
the  poet,  gave  to  the  matter,  and  Wither^  was  doubtlesd 
ri^t  Tis  thus  that  rejected  lovers  should  think,  thus 
that  they  should  demean  themselves;  but  they  seldom 
oome  to  this  philosophy  till  a  few  days  have  passed  by, 
and  talking  of  their  grievance  does  not  assist  them  in 
doing  80. 

When,  therefore,  Harry  had  declared  what  had  happened 
to  him,  and  had  declared  also  that  he  had  no  further  hope, 
he  did  not  at  first  find  himself  much  the  better  for  what 
he  had  confessed.  He  was  lackadaisical  and  piteous,  and 
Alaric,  though  he  had  endeavoured  to  be  friendly,  soon 
found  that  he  had  no  power  of  imparting  any  comfort. 
Early  in  the  day  they  parted,  and  did  not  aee  each  other 
again  till  the  following  morning. 

'I  was  going  down  to  Normansgrove  on  Thorsday,* 
said  Horry. 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  said  Alaric. 

'  I  think  I  shall  ask  leave  to  go  to-day.  It  can't  make 
much  difference,  and  the  sooner  I  get  away  the  better.' 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Norman  left  town  the  same 
afternoon,  and  Alaric,  with  his  blushing  honours  thick 
npon  him,  was  left  alone. 

London  was  now  very  empty,  and  he  was  constrained  to 
ex^oy  his  glory  very  much  by  himself.  He  had  never 
associated  much  with  the  Minusexes  and  Uppinalls,  nor 
yet  with  the  Joneses  and  Robinsons  of  his  own  office,  and 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  there  should  be  any  specially 
confidential  intercourse  between  them  just  at  the  present 
nK>ment    Undy  was  of  cooias  out  of  town  with  the  rest 
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of  the  fashionable  world,  and  Alaric,  daring  the  next 
week,  was  left  very  much  on  his  own  hands. 

*  And  so/  said  he  to  himself*  as  he  walked  solitary  along 
the  lone  paths  of  Rotten  Row,  and  across  the  huge  desert 
to  the  Marble  Arch,  *  and  so  poor  Harry's  hopes  ha?e  been 
all  in  vain ;  he  has  lost  his  promotion,  and  now  he  has 
lost  his  bride — poor  Harry  !*— and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  as  he  had  acquired  the  promotion  it  might  be  his 
destiny  to  win  the  bride  also.  He  had  never  told  himaelf 
that  he  loved  Gertrude ;  he  had  looked  on  her  as  Norman's 
own,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the  man  to  sigh  in 
despair  after  anything  that  was  out  of  his  reach.  Bat  now. 
now  that  Harry's  chance  was  over,  and  that  no  bond  of 
Aiendship  could  interfere  with  such  a  passion,  why  sboold 
he  not  tell  himself  that  he  loved  Gertrude  ?  *  If,  as  Hany 
had  himself  said,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  iiim, 
why,'  said  Alaric  to  himself,  '  why  should  not  I  try  my 
chance?'  Of  Linda,  of  'dear,  dearest  Linda,'  at  this 
moment  he  thought  very  little,  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all.  Of 
what  Mrs.  Woodward  might  say,  of  that  he  did  think  a 
good  deal. 

The  week  was  melancholy  and  dull,  and  it  passed  very 
slowly  at  Hampton.  On  the  Sunday  morning  it  became 
knoNvn  to  them  all  that  Norman  was  gone,  but  the  subject, 
by  tacit  consent,  was  allowed  to  pass  all  but  unnoticed. 
Even  Katie,  even  Uncle  Bat,  were  aware  that  something 
had  occurred  which  ought  to  prevent  them  from  inquiring 
too  particularly  why  Harry  had  started  back  to  town  in  so 
sudden  a  manner ;  and  so  they  said  nothing.  To  Linda, 
Gertrude  had  told  what  had  happened;  and  Linda,  as 
she  heard  it,  asked  herself  whether  she  was  prepared  to  be 
equally  obdurate  with  her  lover.  He  had  now  the  means 
of  supporting  a  wife,  and  why  should  she  be  obdurate? 

Nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  between  Gertrude  and 
her  mother.  What  more  could  Mrs.  Woodward  say  ?  It 
would  have  been  totally  opposed  to  the  whole  principle  of 
her  life  to  endeavour,  by  any  means,  to  persuade  her 
daughter  to  the  match,  or  to  have  used  her  maternal  in- 
fluence in  Norman *s  favour.  And  she  was  well  aware  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  so  successfully.  Ger- 
trude was  not  a  girl  to  be  talked  into  a  marriage  by  any 
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mrent,  and  certainly  not  by  such  a  parent  as  her  mother. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  further  to  be  said  about  it 

On  Saturday  Alaric  went  down,  but  his  arrival  hardly 
made  things  more  pleasant.  Mrs.  Woodward  could  not 
bring  herself  to  be  cordial  with  him,  and  the  girls  were 
restrained  by  a  certain  feeling  that  it  would  not  be  right  to 
Bhow  too  much  outward  joy  at  Alaric's  success.  Linda 
said  one  little  word  of  affectionate  encouragement,  but  it 
produced  no  apparent  return  from  Alaric.  His  immediate 
dgect  was  to  recover  Mrs.  Woodward's  good  graces ;  and 
he  thought  before  he  went  that  he  had  reason  to  hope  that 
he  might  do  so. 

Of  all  the  household,  Captain  Ciittwater  was  the  most 
emphatic  in  his  congratulations.  *  He  had  no  doubt,'  he 
■aid, '  that  the  .best  man  had  won.  He  had  always  hoped 
that  the  best  man  might  win.  He  had  not  had  the  same  luck 
when  he  was  young,  but  he  was  very  glad  to  see  such  an 
excellent  rule  brought  into  the  service.  It  would  soon 
work  great  changes,  he  was  quite  sure,  at  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.' 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  Captain  Cnttwater  asked  him 
into  his  own  bedroom,  and  told  him  with  a  solemn,  serious 
manner  that  he  had  a  cx)mraunication  of  importance  to 
make  to  him.  Alaric  followed  the  captain  into  the  well- 
known  room  in  which  Norman  used  to  sleep,  wondering 
what  could  be  the  nature  of  Uncle  Bat  s  important  com- 
munication. It  might,  probably,  be  some  tidings  of  Sir 
Jib  Boom. 

*  Mr.  Alaric,'  said  the  old  man,  as  soon  as  they  were  both 
seated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  little  Pembroke  table  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  '  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
hear  of  your  success  at  the  Weights  and  Measures ;  not 
that  I  ever  doubted  it  if  they  made  a  fair  sailing  match 
of  it' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Captain  Cutt- 
water.' 

*  That  is  as  may  be,  by  and  by.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have 
taken  a  fancy  to  you.  I  like  fellows  that  know  how  to 
push  themselves.' 

Alaric  had  nothing  for  it  hot  to  repeat  again  that  he  felt 
himself  grateful  for  Captain  Cuttwater's  good  opinion. 
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'  Not  that  I  have  anything  to  say  against  Mr.  Norman 
— a  Yory  nice  young  man,  indeed,  he  is,  yery  nice* 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  cheerful  in  his  manners  as  he 
might  l^.* 

Alaric  began  to  take  his  friend's  part,  and  declared  what 
a  very  worthy  fellow  Harry  was. 

*  I  am  sure  of  it — ^I  am  sure  of  it.'  said  Uncle  Bat ; '  but 
everybody  can't  be  A  1 ;  and  a  man  can't  make  eveiybodj 
his  heir.' 

Alaric  pricked  up  his  ears.  So  after  aU  Captain  Oatt- 
water  was  right  in  calling  his  communication  important 
But  what  business  had  Captain  Cuttwater  to  talk  of  making 
new  heirs  ? — had  he  not  declared  that  the  Woodwards  were 
his  heirs? 

'I  have  got  a  litUe  money,  Mr.  Alaric,*  he  went  on. 
saying  in*  a  low  modest  tone,  very  different  from  that  he 
ordinarily  used ;  '  I  have  got  a  litde  money — not  much-— 
and  it  wUl  of  course  go  to  my  niece  here.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Alaric. 

*  That  is  to  say — it  will  go  to  her  children,  which  is  all 
the  same  thing.' 

*  Quite  the  same  thing,'  said  Alaric. 

'  But  my  idea  is  this  :  if  a  man  has  saved  a  few  pounds 
himself,  I  think  he  has  a  right  to  give  it  to  those  he  loves 
best     Now  I  have  no  children  of  my  own.' 

Alaric  declared  himself  aware  of  tlie  fact. 

'  And  I  suppose  I  shan't  have  any  now.' 

'  Not  if  you  don't  many,'  said  Alaric,  who  felt  rather  at 
a  loss  for  a  proper  answer,  lie  could  not,  however,  have 
made  a  better  one. 

*  No ;  that 's  wliat  I  mean ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
marry.  I  am  very  well  contented  here,  and  I  like  Surbiton 
Cottage  amazingly.' 

'  It 's  a  charming  place,'  said  Alaric. 

•No,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  over  have  any  children 
of  my  own,' — and  then  Uncle  Bat  sighed  gently — *and 
80  I  have  been  considering  whom  I  should  like  to 
adopt.' 

*  Quite  right,  Captain  Cuttwater.' 

*  Whom  I  should  like  to  adopt  I  should  like  to  have 
one  whom  1  could  call  in  a  special  manner  my  own.  Now» 
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Mr.  Alarie,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  who  do  you 
think  it  is  ? ' 

*0h!  Captain  Cuttwater,  I  couldn't  guess  on  such  a 
matter.     I  shouldn't  like  to  guess  wronf^.' 

•Perhaps  not — ^no;  that  s  right; — well  then,  I  11  tell 
you :  it  *8  Gertrude.' 

Alaric  was  well  aware  that  it  was  Gertrude  before  her 
name  had  been  pronounced. 

'Tea,  it's  Gertrude;  of  course  1  couldn't  go  out  of 
Basaie's  family— of  course  it  must  be  either  Gertrude,  or 
Linda,  or  Katie.  Now  Linda  and  Katie  are  very  well,  but 
thej  haven't  half  the  gumption  that  Gertrude  has.' 

*  No,  they  have  not,'  said  Alaric. 

*  I  like  gumption/  said  Captain  Cuttwater.  *  You  'to  a 
gnat  deal  of  gumption — that 's  why  1  like  you.' 

Alaric  laughed,  and  muttered  something. 

'  Now  1  have  been  thinking  of  something ;  and  Uncle 
Bat  looked  strangely  mysterious — '1  wonder  what  you 
think  of  Gertrude  ?  * 

•Who— 1?'  said  Alaric. 

'  I  can  see  through  a  millstone  as  well  as  another,'  said 
the  captain ;  *  and  1  used  to  think  that  Norman  and 
Gertrude  meant  to  hit  it  off  together.' 

Alaric  said  nothing.  He  did  not  feel  inclined  to  tell 
Nonnan's  secret,  and  yet  he  could  not  belie  Gertrude  by 
oontradicting  the  justice  of  Captain  Cuttwater  s  opinion. 

*  I  used  to  think  so— but  now  1  find  there  's  nothing  in 
it.  I  am  sure  Gertrude  wouldn't  have  him,  and  I  think 
•he  *8  right.     He  hasn't  gumption  enough.' 

*  Harry  Norman  is  no  fool.' 

*  1  dare  say  not,'  said  the  captain ;  '  but  take  ray  word, 
ahe  11  never  have  him — ^Lord  bless  you,  Norman  knows 
that  as  well  as  I  do.' 

Alaric  knew  it  very  well  himself  also ;  but  ho  did  not 
.aay  so. 

*  Now.  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this — why  don't 
jou  make  up  to  her  ?  If  you  'II  make  up  to  her  and  carry 
the  day,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the 
pot  a  boiling  ;  and  if  you  think  it  will  help  you,  you  may 
tell  Gertrude  that  I  say  so.' 

This  was  ceruinlj  an  important  communication,  and 
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one  to  which  Alaric  found  it  very  difficult  to  give  anj 
immediate  answer.  He  said  a  great  deal  about  his  affeo- 
tion  for  Mrs.  Woodward,  of  his  admiration  for  Miss  Wood- 
ward, of  his  strong  sense  of  Captain  Guttwater's  kindness, 
and  of  his  own  unworthiness ;  but  he  left  the  captain  with 
an  impression  that  he  was  not  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  Gertruda^s 
hand. 

'  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  he  would  have,*  said  the 
captain  to  himself.  '  She 's  as  fine  a  girl  as  he 's  likely  to 
find ;  and  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  isn't  so  easily  got 
every  day  by  a  fellow  that  hasn't  a  shilling  of  his  own/ 

When  Alaric  took  his  departure  the  nejct  morning,  he 
thought  he  peroeiTod,  from  Mrs.  Woodward's  manner,  that 
there  was  less  than  her  usual  cordiality  in  the  tone  in 
which  she  said  that  of  course  he  would  return  at  the  end 
of  the  week. 

'  I  will  if  possible,'  he  said,  'and  I  need  not  say  that  I 
hope  to  do  80  ;  but  I  fear  I  may  be  kept  in  town — at  any 
rate  1 11  write/  When  the  end  of  the  week  came  be  wrote 
to  say  that  unfortunately  he  was  kept  in  town.  He 
thoroughly  understood  that  people  are  most  valued  when 
they  make  themselves  scarce.  He  got  in  reply  a  note 
from  Gertrude,  saying  that  her  mother  begged  that  on  the 
following  Saturday  he  would  come  aud  bring  Charley  with 
him. 

On  his  return  to  town,  Alaric,  by  appointment,  called  on 
Sir  Gregory.  He  bad  not  seen  his  patron  jet  since  his 
great  report  on  Wheal  Mary  Jane  had  been  sent  in.  That 
report  had  been  written  exclusively  by  himself,  and  poor 
Keverbend  had  been  obliged  to  content  himself  with  putting 
all  his  voluminous  notes  into  Tudor*s  hands.  He  after- 
wards obediently  signed  the  report,  and  received  his 
reward  for  doing  so.  Alaric  never  divulged  to  official  ears 
how  Neverbend  had  halted  in  the  course  of  his  descent  to- 
the  infernal  gods. 

*I  thoroughly  congratulate  you,'  said  Sir  Gregory. 
•  You  have  justified  my  choice,  and  done  your  duty  with 
credit  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  the  public.  I  hope  you 
may  go. on  and  prosper.  As  long  as  you  remember  that 
your  own  interests  should  alwavs  be  keot  in  subservience 
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to  those  of  the  public  service,  you  will  not  fail  to  receive 
the  praise  which  such  conduct  deserves/ 

Alaric  thanked  Sir  Gregory  for  his  good  opinion,  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  thought  of  his  new  banker's  account,  and  of 
the  SOOl,  which  was  lying  there.  After  all,  which  of  them 
was  right.  Sir  Gregory  Hardlincs  or  Undy  Scott?  Or  was 
it  that  Sir  Gregory's  opinions  were  such  as  should  control 
the  outward  conduct,  and  Undy's  those  which  should  rule 
tha  inner  man  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

YERT   8AD. 

NoBMAif  prolonged  his  visit  to  his  father  considerably 
beyond  the  month.  At  first  he  applied  for  and  received 
permission  to  stay  away  another  fortnight,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  fortnight  he  sent  up  a  medical  certificate  in  which 
the  doctor  alleged  that  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  to 
business  for  some  considerable  additional  period.  It  was 
not  till  after  Christmas  Day  that  he  reappeared  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Alaric  kept  his  appointment  at  Hampton,  and  took 
Charley  with  him.  And  on  the  two  following  Saturdays 
ha  also  went  there,  and  on  both  occasions  Charley  ao- 
oompanied-  him.  During  these  visits,  he  devoted  himself, 
as  closely  as  he  could,  to  Mrs.  Woodward.  He  talked  to 
her  of  Norman,  and  of  Norman's  prospects  in  the  office; 
he  told  her  how  he  had  intended  to  abstain  from  offering 
himself  as  a  competitor,  till  he  had,  as  it  were,  been  forced 

Sr  Norman  to  do  so ;  he  declared  over  and  over  again  that 
orman  would  have  been  victorious  had  he  stood  his 
groond  to  the  end,  and  assured  her  that  such  was  the 
general  opinion  through  the  whole  establishment.  And 
this  he  did  without  talking  much  about  himself,  or  praising 
himself  in  any  way  when  he  did  so.  His  speech  was 
wholly  of  his  friend,  and  of  the  sorrow  that  he  felt  that  his 
friend  should  have  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes. 

All  this  had  its  efiects.  Of  Norman's  rejected  love 
they  neither  of  them  spoke.     Each  knew  that  the  other 
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must  be  aware  of  it,  but  the  subject  was  far  too  tender  to 
be  touched,  at  any  rate  as  yet  And  so  matters  went  on, 
and  Alaric  regained  the  footing  of  favour  which  he  hid 
for  a  while  lost  with  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

But  there  was  one  inmate  of  Surbiton  Cottage  who  saw 
that  though  Alaric  spent  so  much  of  his  time  with  Mrs. 
Woodward,  he  found  opportunity  also  for  other  private 
conversation ;  and  this  was  Linda.  Why  was  it  that  in  the 
moments  before  they  dressed  for  dinner  Alario  was  wbis* 
pering  with  Gertrude,  and  not  with  her?  Why  was  it  that 
Alaric  had  felt  it  necessary  to  stay  from  church  that  San- 
day  evening  when  Grertrude  also  had  been  prevented  jErom 
going  by  a  headache?  He  had  remained,  he  said,  in 
order  that  Captain  Cuttwater  might  have  company;  bnt 
Linda  was  not  slow  to  learn  that  Uncle  Bat  had  been  left 
to  doze  away  the  time  by  himself.  Why,  on  the  following 
Monday,  had  Gertrude  been  down  so  early,  and  why  bail 
Alaric  been  over  from  the  inn  full  half  an  hour  before  his 
usual  time?  Linda  saw  and  knew  all  this,  and  was  dis- 
gusted. But  even  then  she  did  not,  could  not  think  that 
Alaric  could  be  untrue  to  her ;  that  >ier  own  sister  would 
rob  her  of  her  lover.  It  could  not  be  that  there  should  be 
such  baseness  in  human  nature ! 

Poor  Linda ! 

And  yet,  though  she  did  not  believe  that  such  falseness 
could  exist  in  this  world  of  hers  at  Surbiton  Cottage,  she 
could  not  restrain  herself  from  complaining  rather  petu- 
lantly to  her  sister,  as  they  were  going  to  bed  on  that 
Sunday  evening. 

*  I  hope  your  headache  is  better,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  as  near  to  irony  as  her  soft  nature  could  produce. 

'  Yes,  it  is  quite  well  now,'  said  Gertrude,  disdaining  to 
notice  the  irony. 

*  I  dare  say  Alaric  had  a  headache  too.  I  suppose  one 
was  about  as  bad  as  the  other.* 

*  Linda,'  said  Gertrude,  answering  rather  with  dignity 
than  with  anger,  *  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  I  should  plead  false  excuses.  Alaric 
never  said  he  had  a  headache.' 

*  He  said  he  stayed  from  church  to  be  with  Uncle  Bat ; 
but  when  we  came  back  we  found  him  with  you.' 
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*  Uncle  Bat  went  to  sleep,  and  theh  he  came  mto  the 
drawing-room.' 

The  two  girls  said  nothing  more  about  it.  Linda  should 
hare  remembered  that  she  had  never  breathed  a  word  to 
her  sister  of  Alaric's  passion  for  herself.  Gertrude's 
solemn  propriety  had  deterred  her,  just  as  she  was  about 
to  do  so.  How  very  little  of  that  passion  had  Alaric 
breathed  himself !  and  yet,  alas !  enough  to  fill  the  fond 
girl's  heart  with  dreams  of  love,  which  occupied  all  her 
waking,  all  her  sleeping  thoughts.  Oh!  ye  ruthless 
swains,  from  whose  unhallowed  lips  fall  words  full  of 
poisoned  honey,  do  ye  never  think  of  the  bitter  agony  of 
many  months,  of  the  dull  misery  of  many  years,  of  the  cold 
monotony  of  an  uncheered  life,  which  follow  so  often  as 
the  consequence  of  your  short  hour  of  pastime  ? 

On  the  Monday  morning,  as  soon  as  Alaric  and  Charley 
had  started  for  town — ^it  was  the  morning  on  which  Lindk 
had  been  provoked  to  find  that  both  Gertrude  and  Alaric 
had  been  np  half  an  hoar  before  they  should  have  been — 
Gertrude  followed  her  mother  to  her  dressing-room,  and 
with  palpitating  heart  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Linda  remained  downstairs,  putting  away  her  tea  and 
sugar,  not  in  the  best  of  humours ;  but  Katie,  according  to 
her  wont,  ran  up  after  her  mother. 

'  Katie,'  said  Gertrude,  as  Katie  bounced  into  the  room, 
*  dearest  Katie,  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  mamma — alone. 
Will  you  mind  going  down  just  for  a  few  minutes  ? '  and  she 
put  her  arm  round  her  sister,  and  kissed  her  with  almost 
unwonted  tenderness. 

'Go,  Katie,  dear/  said  Mrs.  Woodward;  and  Katie, 
speechless,  retired. 

'  Gertrude  has  got  something  particular  to  tell  mamma ; 
something  that  I  may  not  hear.  I  wonder  what  it  is  about,' 
said  Katie  to  her  second  sister. 

Linda's  heart  sank  within  her.  *  Could  it  be  ?  No,  it 
could  not,  could  not  be,  that  the  sweet  voice  which  bad 
whispered  in  her  ears  those  well -remembered  words,  could 
have  again  whispered  the  same  into  other  cars — that  the 
very  Gertrude  who  had  warned  her  not  to  listen  to  such 
words  from  such  lips,  should  have  listened  to  them  herself, 
and  have  adopted  them  and  made  them  her  own !  It  could 
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not,  could  not  be ! '  imd  yet  Linda's  heart  sank  low  wiUiin 

her. 

*  If  you  really  love  him/  said  the  mother,  again  caressing 
her  eldest  daughter  as  she  acknowledged  her  love,  bat 
hardly  with  such  teudemess  as  when  that  daughter  had 
repudiated  that  other  love — *  if  you  really  love  him,  dearest^ 
of  course  I  do  not,  of  course  I  cannot,  o^ect.' 

'  I  do,  mamma ;  I  do.* 

*  Well,  then,  Gertrude,  so  be  it.  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  your  choice.  Had  I  not  believed  him  to  be  an 
excellent  young  man,  I  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  be 
here  with  you  so  much  as  he  has  been.  We  cannot  all  see 
with  the  same  eyes,  dearest,  can  we  ? ' 

'  No,  mamma;  but  pray  don't  think  I  dislike  poor  Hanj ; 
and,  oh !  mamma,  pray  don't  set  him  against  Alaric  becaoM 
of  this ' 

*  Set  him  against  Alaric !  No,  Gertrude,  I  certainly  sbaU 
not  do  that.  But  whether  I  can  reconcile  Harry  to  it,  that 
is  another  thing.' 

*  At  any  rate  he  has  no  right  to  be  angry  at  it,'  said 
Gertrude,  assuming  her  air  of  dignity. 

*  Certainly  not  with  you,  Gertrude.' 

'  No,  nor  with  Alaric,'  said  she,  almost  with  indignation. 

*  That  depends  on  what  has  passed  between  them.  It  is 
very  hard  to  say  how  men  so  situated  regard  each  other.' 

'  I  know  everything  that  has  passed  between  them,'  said 
Gertrude.  *  I  never  gave  Harry  any  encouragement.  As 
soon  as  I  understood  my  own  feelings  I  endeavoured  to 
make  him  understand  them  also/ 

*  But,  my  dearest,  no  one  is  blaming  you.* 
'  But  you  are  blaming  Alaric' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,  Gertrude.' 

'  No  man  could  have  behaved  more  honourably  to  his 
friend,'  said  Gertrude ;  '  no  man  more  nobly  ;  and  if  Harry 
does  not  feel  it  so,  he  has  not  the  good  heart  for  which  I 
always  gave  him  credit.' 

*  Poor  fellow !  his  friendship  for  Alaric  will  be  greatly 
tried.' 

'  And,  mamma,  has  not  Alaric's  friendship  been  tried  ? 
and  has  it  not  borne  the  trial  nobly  ?   Harry  told  him  of — 
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of-— of  his  intontioQs;    Harry  told  him  long,  long,  long 
•go • 

*  Ah  me  ! — poor  Harry! '  sighed  Mrs.  Woodward. 

•  But  vou  think  nothing  of  Alaric ! 

•  Alaric  is  successful,  my  dear,  and  can '  Think  suffi- 
ciently of  himself,  Mrs.  Woodward  was  going  to  say,  but 
she  stopped  herself. 

'Harry  told  him  all,*  continued  Gertrude,  'and  Alaric 
—Alaric  said  nothing  of  his  own  feelings.  Alaric  never  said 
a  word  to  me  that  he  might  not  have  said  before  his  friend 

— till — till You  must  own,  mamma,  that  no  one  can 

have  behaved  more  nobly  than  Alaric  has  done.* 

Mrs.  Woodward,  nevertheless,  had  her  own  sentiments 
on  the  matter,  which  were  not  quite  in  unison  with  those 
of  her  daughter.  But  then  she  was  not  in  love  with  Alaric, 
and  her  daughter  was.  She  thought  that  Alaric's  love  was 
a  passion  that  had  but  lately  come  to  the  birth,  and  that 
had  he  been  troe  to  his  friend — ^nobly  true  as  Gertrude  had 
described  him — it  would  never  have  been  bom  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  not  till  Harry  had  had  a  more  prolonged  chance 
of  being  successful  with  his  suit.  Mrs.  Woodward  under- 
stood human  nature  better  than  her  daughter,  or.  at  least, 
flattered  herself  that  she  did  so,  and  she  felt  well  assured 
that  Alaric  had  not  been  dying  for  love  during  tbe  period 
of  Harry *s  unsuccessful  courtship.  He  might,  she  thought, 
have  waited  a  little  longer  before  he  chose  for  his  wife  the 
girl  whom  his  friend  had  loved,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
made  the  confidant  of  that  love. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  Mrs.  Woodward  felt  herself 
unable  to  repress  ;  but  she  could  not  refuse  her  consent  to 
the  marriage.  After  all,  she  had  some  slight  twinge  of 
conscience,  some  inwara  conviction  that  she  was  prejudiced 
in  Harry's  favour,  as  her  daughter  was  in  Alaric's.  Then 
she  had  lost  all  right  to  object  to  Alaric,  by  allowing  him 
to  be  so  constantly  at  the  Cottage ;  and  then  again,  there  was 
nothing  to  which  in  reason  she  could  object.  In  point  of 
immediate  income,  Alaric  was  now  the  better  match  of  the 
two.  She  kissed  her  daughter,  therefore,  and  promised 
that  she  would  do  her  best  to  take  Alaric  to  her  heart  as 
her  son-inlaw. 

*  You  will  tell  Uncle  Bat,  mamma?'  said  Gertrude. 
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*  O  yes — certainlj,  my  dear ;  of  course  he  II  be  toUL 
But  I  suppose  it  does  not  make  much  matter,  immediately?* 

'  I  think  he  should  be  told,  mamma ;  I  should  not  like 
him  to  tbink  that  he  was  treated  with  anything  like  dis- 
respect/ 

'  Very  well,  my  dear,  1 11  tell  him.'  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, who  was  somewhat  surprised  at  her  daughter's  puno- 
tilious  feelings  about  Uncle  Bat  However,  it  was  all  Teiy 
proper;  and  she  was  glad  to  think  that  h^  children  were 
inclined  to  treat  their  giand-ande  with  respect,  in  spite  of 
his  long  nose. 

And  then  Gertrude  was  preparing  to  leave  the  room,  baft 
her  mother  stopped  her.    *>  Gertrude,  dear,'  said  she. 

*  Tes,  mamma.'       ^ 

< Come  here,  dearest;  abaft  the  door.  Gertrude,  hate 
you  told  Linda  yeft  ? ' 

'  No,  mamma,  not  yet* 

As  Mrs.  Woodward  asked  the  question,  there  was  an  in* 
describable  look  of  painful  emotion  on  ber  brow.  It  did 
not  escape  Gertrude's  eye,  and  was  not  to  her  perfectly 
unintelligible.  She  had  conceived  an  idea — why,  she  did 
not  know — that  these  recent  tidings  of  hers  would  not  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  her  sister. 

'  No,  mamma,  I  have  not  told  her ;  of  course  I  told  you 
first     But  now  I  shall  do  so  immediately.' 

'Let  me  tell  her,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  'will  you, 
Gertrude?' 

*  Oh  !  certainly,  mamma,  if  you  wish  it' 

Things  were  going  wrong  with  Mrs.  Woodward.  She 
had  perceived,  with  a  mother's  anxious  eye,  that  her  second 
daughter  was  not  indifferent  to  Alaric  Tudor.  Wliile  she 
yet  thought  that  Norman  and  Gertrude  would  have  suited 
each  other,  this  had  caused  her  no  disquietude.  She  her- 
self had  entertained  none  of  those  grand  ideas  to  which 
Gertrude  had  given  utterance  with  so  much  sententious- 
ness,  when  she  silenced  Linda's  tale  of  love  before  the 
telling  of  it  had  been  commenced.  Mrs.  Woodward  had 
always  felt  sufficiently  confident  that  Alaric  would  push 
himself  in  the  world,  and  she  would  have  made  no  objec- 
tion to  him  as  a  eon-io-law  lad  he  been  contented  to  take 
the  second  instead  of  the  first  of  her  fiock. 
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She  had  never  spoken  to  Linda  on  the  matter,  and 
Linda  had  offered  to  her  no  coufideuce  ;  but  she  felt  all 
but  sure  that  her  second  child  would  not  have  entertained 
the  afTection  which  she  had  been  unable  altogether  to  con- 
eeal,  had  no  lover's  plea  been  poured  into  her  ears.  Mrs. 
Woodward  questioned  her  daughters  but  little,  but  she 
understood  well  the  nature  of  each,  and  could  nearly  read 
their  thoughts.  Linda's  thoughts  it  was  not  diihcult  to 
z«mL 

*  Linda,  pet,*  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  Linda 
Into  her  room  without  absolutely  sending  for  her,  *  you 
have  not  yet  heard  Gertrude's  news  ?  * 

*  No,'  said  Linda,  turning  very  pale,  and  feeling  that 
her  heart  was  like  to  burst 

*  I  would  let  no  one  tell  you  but  myself,  Linda.  Come 
bere,  dearest ;  don't  stand  Uiere  away  from  me.  Can  you 
guess  what  it  is?' 

Linda,  for  a  moment,  could  not  speak.  '  No,  mamma,' 
die  said  at  last,  *  I  don't  know  what  it  is.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  twined  her  arm  round  her  daughter's 
most,  as  they  sat  on  the  sofa  close  to  each  other.  Linda 
tried  to  compose  herself,  but  she  felt  that  she  was 
trembling  in  her  mother's  arms.  She  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  calm ;  anything  to  hide  her  secret  She 
little  guessed  then  how  well  her  mother  knew  it  Her 
ejee  were  turned  down,  and  she  found  that  she  could  not 
nise  them  to  her  mother's  face. 

•No,  mamma,'  she  said.     •  I  don't  know — what  is  it?* 

*  Gertrude  is  to  be  married,  Linda.     Siie  is  engaged.' 

*  I  thought  she  refused  Harry,'  said  Linda,  through 
whose  mind  a  faint  idea  was  passinj^  of  the  cruelty  of 
nttore's  arrangements,  which  gave  all  the  lovers  to  her 
■ister. 

*  Yes,  dearest,  she  did  ;  and  now  another  has  made  an 
offer — she  has  accepted  him.'  Mrs.  Woodward  could 
bardly  bring  herself  to  speak  out  that  which  she  had  to 
•ay,  and  yet  she  felt  that  she  was  only  prolonging  the 
torture  for  which  she  was  so  anxious  to  find  a  remedy. 

*  Has  she?'  said  Linda,  on  whom  tbo  full  certainty  of 
her  misery  had  now  all  but  come. 

*  She  has  accepted  our  dear  Alahc' 
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Oor  dear  Alario !  what  words  for  Linda's  ears !  TIiot 
did  reach  her  ears,  hut  they  did  not  dwell  there--her  aQft 
gentle  nature  sank  heneath  the  sound.  Her  motliar, 
when  she  looked  to  her  for  a  replj,  fonnd  that  ahe  wm 
sinking  through  her  arms.    Linda  had  fainted. 

Mrs.  Woodward  neither  screamed,  nor  ruig  for  assist- 
ance, nor  emptied  the  water-jug  over  her  dau^iter,  nor 
did  anything  dse  which  would  have  the  eflbot  of  reweaUM 
to  the  whole  household  the  foot  that  Linda  had  fiunfesC 
She  had  seen  giris  foint  before,  and  waa  not  frigfatened. 
But  how,  when  Linda  recovered,  was  she  to  be  eomfortsdf 

Mrs.  WoodwaWl  laid  her  gnitlj  on  the  aofo,  tmdii 
her  dress,  loosened  her  stays,  and  then  sat  bj  her  ohaflng 
ner  hands,  and  moistening  her  lips  and  templei»  till 
gndually  the  pomr  giil%  eyea  re-opened.  The  leeywy 
from  a  fainting  fit,  a  real  fointing  fit  I  beg  young  ladies  to 
understand,  brings  with  it  a  most  unpleasant  sensatioo, 
and  for  some  minutes  Linda's  sorrow  was  quelled  by  her 
sufferings;  but  as  she  recovered  her  strength  she  re- 
membered where  she  was  and  what  bad  happened,  and 
sobbing  violently  she  burst  into  an  hysterical  storm  of 
tears. 

Her  most  poignant  feeling  now  was  one  of  fear  lest  her 
mother  should  have  guess^  her  secret;  and  this  Mrs. 
Woodward  well  understood.  She  could  do  nothing  to* 
wards  comforting  her  child  till  there  was  perfect  con- 
fidence between  them.  It  was  easy  to  arrive  at  this  with 
Linda,  nor  would  it  afterwards  be  diflBcult  to  persuade  her 
as  to  the  course  she  ought  to  take.  The  two  girk  were  so 
essentially  different;  the  one  so  eager  to  stand  alone  and 
guide  herself,  the  other  so  prone  to  lean  on  the  nearest 
support  that  came  to  her  hand. 

It  was  not  long  before  Linda  had  told  her  mother 
everything.  Either  by  words,  or  tears,  or  little  signs  of 
mute  ^confession,  she  made  her  mother  understand,  with 
all  but  exactness,  what  had  passed  between  Alaric  and 
herself,  and  quite  exactly  what  had  been  the  state  of  her 
own  heart.  She  sobbed,  and  wept,  and  looked  up  to  her 
mother  for  forgiveness  as  though  she  had  been  guilty  of 
a  great  sin  ;  and  when  her  mother  caressed  her  with  dl  a 
mother*s  tenderness,  and  told  her  that  she  was  absolved 
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from  all  fault,  free  of  all  blame,  she  was  to  a  certain 
degree  comforted.  Whatever  might  now  happen,  her 
mother  would  be  on  her  side.  But  Mrs.  Woodward,  when 
she  looked  into  the  matter,  found  that  it  was  she  that 
should  have  demanded  pardon  of  her  daughter,  not  her 
daughter  of  her !  Why  had  this  tender  lamb  been 
allowed  to  wander  out  of  the  fold,  while  a  wolf  in  sheep  s 
clothing  was  invited  into  the  pa/iture-ground  ? 

Gertrude,  with  her  talent,  her  beautj,  and  dignity  of 
demeanour,  had  hitherto  been,  perhaps,  the  closest  to  the 
mother's  heart — had  been,  if  ma  the  most  cherished,  yet 
the  most  valued  ;  Gertrude  had  been  the  apple  of  her  eye. 
This  should  be  altered  now.  If  a  mother's  love  could  atone 
for  a  mother's  negligence,  Mrs.  Woodward  would  atone  to 
her  child  for  this  hour  of  misery !  And  Katie — her  sweet 
bonny  Katie— she,  at  least,  should  be  protected  from  the 
wolves.  Those  were  the  thoughts  that  passed  through 
Mrs.  Woodward's  heart  as  she  sat  there  caressing  Linda. 

But  how  were  things  to  be  managed  now  at  the  present 
moment?  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  must  be  admitted  into  the  pastoral  family; 
either  that,  or  the  fairest  lamb  of  the  flock  must  be  turned 
out  altogether,  to  take  upon  herself  lupine  nature,  and 
roam  the  woods  a  beast  of  prey.  As  matters  stood  it 
behoved  them  to  make  such  a  sheep  of  Alaric  as  might  be 
found  practicable. 

And  so  Mrs.  Woodward  set  to  work  to  teach  her 
daughter  how  best  she  might  conduct  herself  in  her 
present  state  of  wretchedness.  She  had  to  bear  with  her 
sister's  success,  to  listen  to  her  sister's  joy,  to  enter  into 
all  her  future  plans,  to  assist  at  her  toilet,  to  prepare  her 
wedding  garments,  to  hear  the  congratulations  of  friends, 
and  take  a  sister's  share  in  a  sister's  triumph,  and  to  do 
this  without  once  giving  vent  to  a  reproach.  And  she  had 
worse  than  this  to  do ;  she  had  to  encounter  Alaric,  and 
to  wish  him  joy  of  his  bride ;  she  had  to  protect  her 
female  pride  from  the  disgrace  which  a  hopeless  but 
acknowledged  love  would  throw  on  it ;  she  had  to  live  in 
the  house  with  Alaric  as  though  he  were  her  brother,  and 
as  though  she  had  never  thought  to  live  with  him  in  any 
nearer  tie.     She  would  have  to  stand  at  the  altar  as  her 
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sister's  bridesmaid,  and  see  them  married,  and  she  woold 
have  to  smile  and  be  cheerful  as  she  did  so. 

This  was  the  lesson  which  Mrs.  Woodward  had  now  to 
teach  her  daughter ;  and  she  so  taught  it  that  Linda  did 
all  that  circumstances  and  her  mother  required  of  her. 
Late  on  that  afternoon  she  went  to  Gertrude,  and,  kissing 
her,  wished  her  joj.  At  that  moment  Gertrude  was  the 
more  embarrassed  of  the  two. 

*  Linda,  dear  Linda,'  she  said,  embracing  her  sister 
convulsiTelj. 

«I  hope  you  will  be  happy,  Gertrude,  with  all  mj 
heart,*  said  Linda ;  and  so  she  relinquished  her  lover. 

We  talk  about  the  weakness  of  women — and  Linda 
Woodward  was,  in  many  a  way,  weak  enough — but  what 
man,  what  giant,  has  strength  equal  to  this  ?  It  was  not 
that  her  love  was  feeble.  Her  heart  was  capable  of  truest 
love,  and  she  had  loved  Alaric  truly.  But  she  had  that 
within  her  which  enabled  her  to  overcome  herself,  and  put 
her  own  heart,  and  hopes,  and  happiness — all  but  her 
maiden  pride — ^into  the  background,  when  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  another  required  it. 

She  still  shared  the  same  room  with  her  sister ;  and 
those  who  know  how  completely  absorbed  a  girl  is  by  her 
first  acknowledged  love,  may  imagine  how  many  questions 
she  had  to  answer,  to  how  many  propositions  she  was 
called  on  to  assent,  for  how  many  schemes  she  had  to 
vouchsafe  a  sister's  interest,  while  her  heart  was  telling 
her  that  she  should  have  been  the  questioner,  she  should 
have  been  the  proposer,  that  the  schemes  should  all  have 
been  her  own. 

But  she  bore  it  bravely.  When  Alaric  first  came  dowTi, 
which  he  did  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  she  was,  as  she 
told  her  mother,  too  weak  to  stand  in  his  presence.  Her 
mother  strongly  advised  her  not  to  absent  herself :  so  she  sat 
gently  by,  while  he  kissed  ^Ii*s.  Woodward  and  Katie.  She 
sat  and  trembled,  for  her  turn  she  knew  must  come.  It 
did  come ;  Alaric,  with  an  assurance  which  told  more  for 
his  courage  than  for  his  heart,  came  up  to  her,  and  with  a 
smiling  face  ofifered  her  his  hand.  She  rose  up  and  mut- 
tered some  words  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  he,  still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  stooped  down  and 
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kissed  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Woodward  lookea  on  with  an 
tngry  flush  on  her  brow,  and  hated  him  for  his  cold-hcurted 
propriety  of  demeanour. 

Linda  went  up  to  her  mother's  room,  and  sitting  on  her 
mother's  bed,  sobbed  herself  into  tranquillity. 

It  was  very  grievous  to  Mrs.  Woodward  to  have  to  wel- 
eome  Alaric  to  her  house.  For  Alaric's  own  sake  sho 
would  no  longer  have  troubled  herself  to  do  so;  but 
Gertrude  was  still  her  daughter,  her  dear  child.  Gertrude 
had  done  nothing  to  disentitle  her  to  a  child's  part,  and  a 
child's  protection ;  and  even  had  she  done  so,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward was  not  a  woman  to  be  unforgiving  to  her  child.  For 
Gertrude's  sake  she  had  to  make  Alaric  welcome;  she 
forced  herself  to  smile  on  him  and  call  him  her  son ;  to 
make  him  more  at  home  in  her  house  even  than  Harry  had 
•▼er  been;  to  give  him  privileges  which  he,  wolf  as  he 
was,  had  so  little  deserved. 

But  Captain  Cuttwater  made  up  by  the  warmth  of  his 
congratulations  for  any  involuntary  coolness  which  Alaric 
might  have  detected  in  those  of  Mrs.  Woodward.  It  had 
become  a  strong  wish  of  the  old  man's  heart  that  he  might 
make  Alaric,  at  any  rate  in  part,  his  heir,  without  doing  an 
injustice  to  his  niece  or  her  family.  Ho  had  soon  seen 
and  appreciated  what  he  had  called  the  '  gumption '  both  of 
Gertrude  and  Alaric.  Had  Harry  married  Gertrude,  and 
Alaric  Linda,  he  would  have  regarded  either  of  those 
matches  with  disfavour.  But  now  he  was  quite  satisfied — 
now  he  could  look  on  Alaric  as  his  son  and  Gertrude  ns  his 
daughter,  and  use  his  money  according  to  his  fancy,  with- 
out incurring  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience. 

*  Quite  right,  my  boy,'  he  said  to  Alaric,  slapping  him 
on  the  back  at  the  same  time  with  pretty  nearly  all  his 
power—'  quite  right.  Didn't  I  know  you  were  tl)e  winning 
horse  ?— didn't  I  tell  you  how  it  would  be  ?  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  what  gumption  means  ?  If  I  had  not  had  my 

own  weather-eye  open,  ay,  and  d wide  open,  the  most 

of  my  time,  I  shouldn't  have  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
to  give  away  now  to  any  young  fellow  that  I  take  a  fancy 
to.' 

Alaric  was,  of  course,  all  smiles  and  good-humour,  and 
Gertmde  not  less  ao.    The  day  after  he  heard  of  the  en* 
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pRgemeut  Uncle  Bat  went  to  town*  anrl,  on  bis  return,  be 
fjiive  Gertrude  £100  to  buy  her  wedding-clothes,  and  half 
ibnt  sum  to  her  mother,  in  order  that  the  thing  Blight  go 
nlT,  as  he  expressed  himself,  'slip-slap,  and  no  mbtuke.* 
To  Linda  he  gave  nothing,  Imt  promised  her  that  he  would 
not  forget  lier  when  her  time  came. 

All  this  time  Nornmu  was  at  Nonnansgrove :  hut  thero 
were  three  of  the  pftrtj  who  felt  that  it  hehoved  them  to 
let  him  know  what  was  going  on.  Mrs.  Woodward  wrote 
fiiTst,  and  on  the  following  daj  both  Gertrude  and  Alaric 
wrote  to  him,  the  former  from  Hampton,  and  the  latter 
from  his  office  in  London. 

All  these  letters  were  mtich  laboured,  but,  xvith  all  this 
lahour,  not  one  of  them  contained  within  it  a  grain  of  com- 
fort. That  from  Mrs*  Woodward  came  first  and  told  the 
tale.  Strange  to  saj,  though  Harry  had  studiously  rejected 
from  Ids  mind  all  idea  of  hope  as  regarded  Gertrude, 
ncYortbelesa  the  first  tidings  of  har  betrothal  with  Akric 
struck  him  aa  though  he  bad  still  fancied  himself  a  favoured 
lover.  He  felt  as  though^  in  his  absence,  he  had  been 
robbed  of  a  prize  which  was  all  his  own,  as  tboogh  a 
chattel  had  been  taken  from  him  to  which  he  bad  a  full 
right ;  as  though  all  the  Hampton  partj,  Mrs.  Woodward 
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with  all  her  heart  striving  to  pluck  the  sting  away  from 
the  tidings  which  she  had  to  coramunicale.  She  had  felc, 
however,  tliat  she  owed  as  much,  at  least,  to  her  dnui^htcr 
as  she  did  to  him,  and  she  failed  to  call  Alaric  perjured, 
false,  dishonoured,  unjust,  disgraced,  and  treacherous. 
Nothing  short  of  her  doing  so  would  have  been  deemed  by 
Norman  fitting  mention  of  Tudor  s  siu ;  nothing  else  would 
have  satisfied  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 

On  the  next  morning  he  received  Gertrude's  letter  and 
Alaric's.  The  latter  he  never  read — ^he  opened  it,  saw  that 
it  began  as  usual,  '  My  dear  Harry,'  and  then  crammed  it 
into  his  pocket.  By  return  of  post  it  went  back  under  a 
blank  cover,  addressed  to  Alaric  at  the  Weights  and 
Measures.  The  days  of  duelling  wei*e  gone  by — unfortu- 
nately, as  Norman  now  thought,  but  nothing,  he  determined, 
should  ever  induce  him  again  to  hold  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  traitor.  He  abstained  from  making  any  such  oath 
as  to  the  Woodwards ;  but  determined  that  his  conduct  in 
that  respect  should  be  governed  by  the  manner  in  which 
Alaric  was  received  by  them. 

But  Gertrude's  letter  he  read  over  and  over  again,  and 
each  time  he  did  so  he  indulged  in  a  fresh  burst  of  hatred 
against  the  man  who  had  deceived  him.  *  A  dishonest 
villain ! '  be  said  to  himself  over  and  over  again ;  *  what 
right  had  I  to  suppose  he  would  be  true  to  me  when  I  found 
that  he  had  been  so  false  to  others  ? ' 

•  Dearest  Harry,'  the  letter  began.  Dearest  Harry ! — 
Why  should  she  begin  with  a  lie?  He  was  not  dearest! 
*Yon  must  not,  must  not,  most  not,  be  angry  with  Alaric/ 
she  went  on  to  say.  as  soon  as  she  had  told  her  tale.  Oh, 
must  he  not  ?  Not  be  angry  with  Alaric !  Not  angry  with 
the  man  who  had  forgotten  every  law  of  honour,  every  prin- 
ciple of  honesty,  every  tie  of  friendship !  Not  angry  with 
the  man  whom  he  had  trusted  with  the  key  of  his  treasure, 
and  who  had  then  robl>ed  him  :  who  had  stolen  from  him 
all  his  contentment,  all  his  joy,  his  very  heart's  blood  ;  not 
angry  with  him ! 

'  Our  happiness  will  never  be  perfect  unless  you  will  con- 
sent to  share  it,*  Thus  simply,  in  the  affection  of  her  heart, 
had  Gertrude  concluded  the  letter  by  which  she  intended  to 
[»our  balm  into  the  wounds  of  her  rejected  lover,  and  pave 
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the  way  for  the  smoothing  of  such  diflOculties  as  might  still 
lie  in  the  waj  of  her  bve. 

'  Their  happiness  would  not  be  perfect  unless  be  would 
consent  to  share  it'  Eveiy  word  in  the  sentence  was  gall 
to  him.  It  most  have  been  written  with  the  olgect  ct 
lacemting  his  wounds,  and  torturing  his  spirit;  so  at  least 
said  Norman  to  himselC  He  read  the  letter  orer  and  over 
again.  At  one  time  he  resolTod  ta  keep  it  till  1m  oonld 
thrust  it  back  into  her  hand,  and  prove  to  her  of  idiat 
cruel^  she  had  been  goiltj.  Then  he  thouriit  of  sendina 
it  to  Mrs.  Woodward,  and  ittUng  her  how,  alter  that,  could 
rfhe  think  that  he  should  ever  again  enter  her  doors  at 
Hampton.  Finallj  be  tors  it  into  a  thousand  bits,  and 
threw  them  behind  the  fire. 

*  Share  their  happiness!'  and  as  be  rroeated  fheworda 
he  gave  the  last  tear  to  the  fragments  of  paper  which  be 
still  held  in  his  hand«  Oould  1m  at  that  moment  as  easilj 
have  torn  to  shreds  all  hope  of  earthly  joys  for  those  two 
lovers,  he  would  then  have  done  it,  and  cast  the  ruins  to 
the  flames. 

Oh  1  what  a  lesson  he  might  have  learnt  from  Linda! 
And  yet  what  were  his  injuries  to  hers?  He  in  fact  bad 
not  been  injured,  at  least  not  by  him  against  whom  the 
strength  of  his  wrath  most  fiercely  raged.  The  two  men 
had  both  admired  Gertrude,  but  Norman  had  started  on  the 
race  first.  Before  Alaric  had  had  time  to  know  his  own 
mind,  he  had  learnt  that  Norman  claimed  the  beauty  as 
bis  own.  He  bad  acknowledged  to  himself  that  Norman 
had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  had  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  with  him.  Why  should  Norman,  like  a  dog  in 
the  manger,  begrudge  to  his  friend  the  fodder  which  he 
himself  oould  not  enjoy  ?  To  him,  at  any  rate,  Alaric  had 
in  this  been  no  traitor.  Twas  thus  at  least  that  Gertrude 
argued  in  her  heart,  and  'twas  thus  that  Mrs.  Woodward 
tried  to  argue  also. 

But  who  could  excuse  Alaric's  fEdseness  to  Linda  ?  And 
yet  Linda  had  forgiven  him. 
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Harbt  Norman  made  no  answer  to  either  of  his  three 
letters  beyond  that  of  sending  Alaric's  back  unread ;  but 
this,  without  other  reply,  was  sufficient  to  let  them  all 
guess,  nearly  with  accuracy,  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind. 
Alaric  told  Gertrude  how  his  missive  had  been  treated,  and 
Gertrude,  of  course,  told  her  mother. 

There  was  very  little  of  that  joy  at  Surbiton  Cottage  which 
should  have  been  the  forerunner  of  a  wedding.  None  of  the 
Woodward  circle  were  content  thus  to  lose  their  friend. 
And  then  their  unhappiness  on  this  score  was  augmented 
by  hearing  that  Harry  had  sent  up  a  medical  certificate, 
instead  of  returning  to  his  duties  when  his  prolonged  leave 
of  absence  was  expired. 

To  Alaric  this,  at  the  moment,  was  a  relief.  He  had 
dreaded  the  return  of  Norman  to  London.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  cause  infinite  pain  to  them  both.  All 
Korman*s  things,  his  books  and  clothes,  his  desks  and  papers 
and  pictures,  his  whips  and  sticks,  and  all  those  sundry 
belongings  which  even  a  bachelor  collects  around  him — were 
strewing  the  rooms  in  which  Alaric  still  lived.  He  had  of 
course  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  ever 
again  reside  together.  Not  only  must  they  quarrel,  but  all 
the  men  at  their  office  must  know  that  they  had  quarrelled. 
And  yet  some  intcrcouse  must  be  maintained  between 
them ;  they  must  daily  meet  in  the  rooms  at  the  Weights 
and  Measures ;  and  it  would  now  in  their  altered  position 
beoomo  necessary  that  in  some  things  Norman  should 
receive  instructions  from  Alaric  as  his  superior  officer.  But 
if  Alaric  thought  of  this  often,  so  did  Norman ;  and  before 
the  last  fortnight  had  expired  the  thinking  of  it  had  made 
him  so  ill,  that  his  immediate  return  to  London  was  out 
of  the  question. 

Mrs.  Wood  ward  *s  heart  melted  within  her  when  she 
heard  that  Harry  was  really  ill.  She  had  gone  on  waiting 
day  after  day  for  an  answer  to  her  letter,  but  no  answer 
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came.  No  answer  came,  but  in  lien  thereof  she  heard 
that  Harry  was  hud  np  at  Normansgrove.  She  heard  it, 
and  Gertnide  heard  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  coming  wedding 
there  was  very  little  joy  at  Surbiton  Cottage. 

And  then  Mrs.  Woodward  wrote  again ;  and  a  man  most 
have  lud  a  heart  of  stone  not  to  be  moved  by  such  a  letter. 
She  had  *  heard/  she  said,  *  that  he  was  ilU  and  the  tidings 
had  made  her  wretched — the  more  so  inasmnch  as  be  had 
sent  no  answer  to  her  last  letter.  Was  be  rerj  ill  ?  was 
hedangeronslyill?  She  hoped,  die  woald  fidn  hope,  that 
his  ilkuBss  had  not  arisen  from  any  mental  grief.  If  be 
did  not  reply  to  this,  or  get  some  of  his  £unily  to  do  so, 
these  womd  be  noUdng  for  her  but  to  go»  herself,  to 
NormansgrofOfc  She  oodd  not  remain  qoiet  while  she  mm 
left  in  each  painful  doubt  about  her  dearest,  well4ofed 
Harry  Norman.'  How  to  speak  of  Gertrude,  or  how  not 
to  speak  of  her,  Mrs.  Woodward  knew  not— at  last  she 
added :  *  The  three  girls  send  their  kindest  love ;  they  are 
all  as  wretchedly  anxious  as  I  am.  I  know  you  are  too 
good  to  wish  that  poor  Gertrude  should  suffer ,  but,  if  you 
did,  you  might  have  your  wish.  The  tidings  of  your 
illness,  together  with  your  silence,  have  robbed  her  of  all 
her  happiness ; '  and  it  ended  thus  — '  Dearest  Harry !  do 
not  be  cruel  to  us ;  our  hearts  are  all  with  you.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Norman's  sternness ;  and  he  re- 
lented, at  least  as  far  as  Mrs.  Woodward  was  concerned.  He 
wrote  to  say  that  though  he  was  still  weak,  he  was  not 
dangerously  ill ;  and  that  he  intended,  if  nothing  occurred 
amiss,  to  be  in  town  about  the  end  of  the  year.  He  hoped 
he  might  then  see  her  to  thank  her  for  all  her  kindness. 
She  would  understand  that  he  could  not  go  down  to 
Surbiton  Cottage ;  but  as  she  would  doubtless  have  some 
occasion  for  coming  up  to  town,  they  might  thus  contrive 
to  meet.  He  then  sent  his  love  to  Linda  and  Katie,  and 
ended  by  saying  that  he  had  written  to  Charley  Tudor  to 
take  lodgings  for  him.  Not  the  slightest  allusion  was 
made  either  to  Gertrude  or  Alaric,  except  that  which 
might  seem  to  be  conveyed  in  the  intimation  that  he  could 
mid^e  no  more  visits  to  Hampton. 

This  letter  was  yery  cold.  It  just  permitted  Mrs. 
Woodward  to  know  that  Norman  did  not  regard  them  all 
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as  strangers ;  and  that  was  all.  Linda  said  it  was  very 
sad;  and  Gertrude  said,  not  to  her  mother  hut  to  Alaric, 
that  it  was  heartless.  Captain  Cuttwater  predicted  that  he 
would  soon  come  round,  and  he  as  sound  as  a  roach  again  in 
six  months*  time.  Alaric  said  nothing ;  but  he  went  on  with 
his  wooing,  and  this  he  did  so  succefsfuUy,  as  to  make 
Gertrude  painfully  alive  to  what  would  have  been,  in  her 
eyes,  the  inferiority  of  her  lot,  had  she  unfortunately 
allowed  herself  to  become  the  victim  of  Norman  s  love. 

Alaric  went  on  with  his  wooing,  and  he  also  went  on 
with  his  share-buying.  Undy  Scott  had  returned  to  town 
for  a  week  or  two  to  wind  up  the  afifairs  of  his  expiring 
Becretaxyship,  and  he  made  Alaric  understand  that  a  nice 
thing  might  yet  be  done  in  Mary  Janes.  Alaric  had  been 
▼ery  foolish  to  sell  so  quickly ;  so  at  least  said  Undy.  To 
this  Alaric  replied  that  he  had  bought  the  shares  thought* 
lessly,  and  had  felt  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  Those  were  acnipTes  at  which  Undy  laughed 
pleasantly,  and  Alaric  soon  laughed  with  him. 

*  At  any  rate,' said  Undy,  *  your  reix)rt  is  written,  and  ofif 
your  hands  now :  so  you  may  do  what  you  please  in  the 
matter,  like  a  free  man,  with  a  safe  conscience.* 

Alaric  supposed  that  he  might. 

*  I  am  as  fond  of  the  Civil  Service  as  any  man,'  said 
Undy ;  'just  as  fond  of  it  as  Sir  Gregory  himself.  1  have 
been  in  it,  and  may  be  in  it  again.  If  1  do,  I  shall  do  my 
duQr.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  having  my  hands  tied.  My 
purse  is  my  own,  to  do  what  1  like  with  it.  Whether  I 
buy  beef  or  mutton,  or  shares  in  Cornwall,  is  nothing  to 
any  one.  I  give  the  Crown  what  it  pays  for,  my  five  or 
six  hours  a  day,  and  nothing  more.  When  I  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Stannaries,  I 
told  my  friend  Whip  Vigil  that  those  were  the  terms  on 
which  I  accepted  office;  and  Vigil  agreed  with  me.* 
Alaric,  pupil  as  he  was  to  the  great  Sir  Gregory,  declared 
that  he  also  agreed  with  him.  *  That  is  not  Sir  Gregory's 
doctrine,  but  it*s  mine,*  said  Undy;  *and  though  it's  my 
own,  I  think  it  by  far  the  honester  doctrine  of  the  two.* 

Alaric  did  not  sift  the  matter  very  deeply,  nor  did  he 
ask  Undy,  or  himself  either,  whether  in  using  the  contents 
of  his  purse  in  the  porchaae  of  aliarea  he  would  be 
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justified  in  turning  to  hifl  own  porpose  any  infermatioii 
which  he  might  obtain  in  his  official  career.  Nor  did  ho 
again  offsr  to  pat  that  hioad  teat  to  himself  which  ha 
had  before  proposed,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  would 
dare  to  talk  of  what  he  was  doing  in  the  face  <tf  day,  in  his 
own  office,  before  Sir  Oregoiy ,  or  before  the  Neverbenda 
of  the  SMTfioe.  He  had  already  learnt  the  absurdity  of 
such  testa.  Did  other  men  talk  <tf  auch  doingi?  Waa  it 
not  notorious  that  the  world  qpeoulated,  and  that  the  world 
was  generally  silent  in  the  matter?  Why  shoold  he 
attempt  to  be  wiser  than  thoae  around  him?  waa  it  vSot 
BufficifflU  ton  him  to  be  wise  in  hia  generation?  What 
man  had  ever  beoome  great,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  im- 
peded bT  small  acruplea?  If  the  sportaman  retnmed  from 
the  field  laden  with  game,  who  would  scrutinise  the  mud 
on  his  gaiters  ?  *  Excelsior  1'  said  Alaric  to  himself  with 
a  proud  ambition;  and  so  he  attempted  to  rise  by  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  mining  shares. 

When  he  was  fSdrly  engaged  in  the  sport,  his  style  of 
play  60  fascinated  Undy  that  they  embarked  in  a  sort  of 
partnership,  pro  hoc  vice,  good  to  the  last  during  the  ups 
and  downs  of  Wheal  Mary  Jane.  Maiy  Jane,. no  doubt, 
would  soon  run  dry,  or  else  be  drowned,  as  had  happened 
to  New  Friendship.  But  in  the  mean  time  something 
might  be  done. 

« Of  course  you  11  be  consulted  about  those  other  papers,' 
said  Undy.  *  It  might  be  as  well  they  should  be  kept 
back  for  a  week  or  two.* 

*  Well,  I  '11  see,*  said  Alaric ;  and  as  he  said  it,  he  felt 
that  his  face  was  tinged  with  a  blush  of  shame.  But  what 
then?  who  would  look. at  the  dirt  on  his  gaiters,  if  he 
filled  his  bag  with  game? 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  no  whit  angered  by  the  coldness  of 
Norman*s  letter.  She  wished  that  he  coiUd  have  brought 
himself  to  write  in  a  different  style,  but  she  remembered 
his  grief,  and  knew  that  as  time  should  work  its  cure  upon 
it,  he  would  come  round  and  again  be  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, at  any  rate  with  her. 

She  misdoubted  Charley's  judgment  in  the  choice  of 
lodgings,  and  therefore  ahe  talked  over  the  matter  with 
Akric    It  was  at  last  decided  that  he,  Alaric.  should 
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move  instead  of  driving  Norman  away.  His  final  move- 
ment would  soon  take  place ;  that  movement  which  would 
rob  him  of  the  freedom  of  lodginghood,  and  invest  him 
with  all  the  ponderous  responsihilitj  and  close  restraint  of 
a  householder.  He  and  Gertrude  were  to  be  married  in 
Februaiy,  and  after  spending  a  cold  honeymoon  in  Pans 
and  Brussels,  were  to  begin  their  married  life  amidst  the 
sharp  winds  of  a  London  March.  But  love,  gratified  love, 
will,  we  believe,  keep  out  even  an  English  east  wind.  If 
■o,  it  is  certainly  the  only  thing  that  will. 

Charley,  therefore,  wrote  to  Norman,  telling  him  that 
he  could  remain  in  his  old  home,  and  humbly  asking  per- 
mission to  remain  there  with  him.  To  this  request  he 
received  a  kind  rejoinder  in  the  affirmative.  Though 
Charley  was  related  to  Alaric,  there  had  always  apparently 
been  a  closer  friendship  between  him  and  Norman  than 
between  the  two  cousins ;  and  now,  in  his  fierce  unbridled 
quarrel  with  Alaric,  and  in  his  present  coolness  with  the 
Woodwards,  he  seemed  to  turn  to  Charley  with  more  than 
ordinary  affection. 

Norman  made  his  appearance  at  the  office  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  new  year.  He  had  hitherto  sat  at  the  same 
desk  with  Alaric,  each  of  them  occupying  one  side  of  it ; 
on  his  return  he  found  himself  opposite  to  a  stranger. 
Alaric  had,  of  course,  been  promoted  to  a  room  of  his  own. 

The  Weights  and  Measures  had  never  been  a  noisy 
office;  but  now  it  became  more  silent  than  ever.  Men 
there  talked  but  little  at  any  time,  and  now  they  seemed 
to  cease  from  talking  altogether.  It  was  known  to  all 
that  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  the  establishment  were 
Damon  and  Pythias  no  longer ;  that  war  waged  between 
them,  and  that  if  all  accounts  were  true,  they  were  ready 
to  fly  each  at  the  other's  throat.  Some  attributed  this  to 
the  competitive  examination  ;  others  said  it  was  love ; 
others  declared  that  it  was  money,  the  root  of  evil ;  and 
one  rash  young  gentleman  stated  his  positive  knowledge 
that  it  was  all  three.  At  any  rate  something  dreadful  was 
expected  ;  and  men  sat  anxious  at  their  desks,  fearing  the 
coming  evil. 

On  the  Monday  the  two  men  did  not  meet,  nor  on  the 
Tuesday.    On  the  next  morning,  Alaric,  having  acknow- 
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1  edged  to  himself  the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice,  walked 
into  the  room  where  Normaii  sat  \vith  thi'ee  or  four  others. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  make  some 
arrange  meat  with   him  as  to  a  certain  branch  of  olBce- 
work ;  and  though  it  was  competent  for  him,  as  the  supe- 
rior, to  have  sent  for  Normati  as  the  inferior ,  he  thought 
it  beat  to  abstain   from  dohig  so,  even  though  he  wertj 
thereby  obliged  to  face  hb  enemy,  for  the  first  time,  in  the, 
presence  of  others. 

'  Well,   Mr.   Embryo/  said   he,   speaking  to  the  new 
junior,  and  sUinding  "with  bis  back  to  the  fire  in  an  easy 
way  J  as  though  there  was  nothing  wrong  under  the  sun,  ot 
at  least  nothing  at  the  Weights  and  Measures,  *  well,  Mr. 
Embryo,  how  do  you  get  oo  with  those  calculations?' 

*  Pretty  well*  1  believe,  air ;  I  think  I  begin  to  under- 
stand them  now,    said  the  tyro,  prnduciug  for   Alniics 
gratification  ^re  or  six  folio  sheets  covered  with  intricate 
masses  of  figures, 

*  Ah  i  yes ;  that  will  do  very  well,*  said  Alaric,  taking 
up  one  of  the  sheets,  and  looking  at  it  with  an  assumed  air 
of  great  interest.     Though  he  acted  his  part  pretty  well, 
Lis  mind  was  very  far  removed  from  Mr.  Embryo  s  efforts. 

Norman  sat  at  his  desk,  as  black  aa  a  thunder  cloud, 
with  his  eyes  turned  intently  at  the  paper  before  him ;  but 
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calmly,  but  Alaric  knew  that  though  he  might  not  do  so 
to-day,  be  would  to-morrow,  or  if  not  to-morrow,  then  the 
next  day :  and  so  from  day  to  day  he  came  into  Norman's 
room  and  transacted  his  business.  Mr.  Embryo  got 
accustomed  to  looking  through  the  window  at  the  Council 
0£Bce  for  the  ten  minutes  that  he  remained  there,  and 
Norman  also  became  reconciled  to  the  custom.  And  thus, 
though  they  never  met  in  any  other  way,  they  daily  had  a 
kind  of  intercourse  with  each  other,  which,  at  last, 
contrived  to  get  itself  arranged  into  a  certain  amount  of 
ciTility  on  both  sides. 

Immediately  that  Norman's  arrival  was  heard  of  at 
Surbiton  Cottage.  Mrs.  Woodward  hastened  up  to  town  to 
see  him.  She  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  she  would  be  at  his 
lodgings  at  a  certain  hour,  and  begged  him  to  come  thither 
to  her.  Of  course  he  did  not  refuse,  and  so  they  met. 
Mrs.  Woodward  had  much  doubted  whether  or  no  she 
ivoold  take  Linda  or  Katie  with  her,  but  at  last  she  resolved 
to  go  alone.  Harry,  she  thought,  would  be  more  willing 
to  speak  freely  to  her,  to  open  his  heart  to  her,  if  there 
were  nobody  by  but  herself. 

Their  meeting  was  very  touching,  and  characteristic  of 
the  two  persons.  Mrs.  Woodward  was  sad  enough,  but 
her  sadness  was  accompanied  by  a  strength  of  aHection 
that  carried  before  it  every  obstacle.  Norman  was  abo 
sad ;  but  he  was  at  first  stern  and  cold,  and  would  have 
remained  so  to  the  last,  had  not  his  manly  anger  been 
ovfi-poutTKl  hy  licr  feminine  tenderness. 

It  was  singular,  but  not  the  less  true,  that  at  this  period 
Norman  appeared  to  have  forgotten  altogether  that  he  had 
over  proposed  to  Gertrude,  and  been  rejected  by  her.  All 
that  he  said  and  all  that  he  thought  was  exactly  what  he 
might  have  said  and  thought  had  Ahiric  taken  from  him 
his  affianced  bride.  No  suitor  had  ever  felt  his  suit  to  be 
more  hopeless  than  ho  had  done ;  and  yet  he  now  regarded 
himself  as  one  whose  high  hopes  of  happy  love  had  all  been 
destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend  and  the  fickleness  of 
a  woman. 

Tiiis  made  the  task  of  appeasing  him  very  difficult  to 
Mrs.  Woodward.  She  could  not  in  plain  language  remind 
him  that  he  had  been  phiinly  rcyected ;  nor  could  she,  on 
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the  other  band,  permit  her  danghter  to  be  branded  widia 
fault  of  which  she  had  never  been  goiltj. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  wished,  though  she  had  haidly 
hoped,  so  to  mollify  Norman  as  to  induce  him  to  promise 
to  be  at  the  wedding ;  but  she  soon  found  that  this  was 
out  of  the  queslimi.  There  was  no  mitigating  his  anger 
against  Alario. 

« Mrs.  Woodward.'  said  he,  standing  rerj  upright,  and 
looking  fBTj  stiS^  *I  will  never  sgain  willingly  put  mjfseU 
in  anj  position  where  I  must  meet  him.* 

'  Oh !  Hany,  don^  saj  so — think  of  your  dose  firieod- 
ship,  think  of  your  long  Mendship.' 

*  Why  did  he  not  think  of  it?' 

*  But,  Hany— 4f  not  for  his  sake,  if  not  for  your  own,  at 
any  rate  do  so 'for  ours;  for  my  sake,  for  Eatie's  and 
Linda's,  for  Gertrude's  sake.' 

'  I  had  rather  not  speak  of  Gertrude,  Mrs.  Woodward.* 

*  Ah !  Hany,  Gertrude  has  done  you  no  ii^uiy ;  why 
should  you  thus  turn  your  heart  against  her  ?  You  should 
not  blame  her ;  if  you  have  any  one  to  blame,  it  is  me.* 

'  No ;  you  have  been  true  to  me.' 

*  And  has  she  been  false?  Oh !  Hany,  think  how  we 
have  loved  you !    You  should  be  more  just  to  us.* 

*  Tush  I '  he  said.  *  I  do  not  believe  in  justice  ;  there  is 
no  justice  left  I  would  have  given  everything  I  had  for 
him.  I  would  have  made  any  sacrifice.  His  happiness 
vTas  as  much  my  thought  as  my  own.  And  now — and  yet 
you  talk  to  me  of  justice.' 

*  And  if  he  had  injured  you,  Harry,  would  you  not  for- 
give him  ?  Do  you  repeat  your  prayers  \vithout  thinking 
of  them  ?  Do  you  not  wish  to  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you?'  Norman  groaned  inwardly  in  the  spirit. 
•  Do  you  not  think  of  this  when  you  kneel  every  night 
before  your  God?' 

'  There  are  injuries  which  a  man  cannot  forgive,  is  not 
expected  to  forgive.' 

*  Are  there,  Harry  ?  Oh !  that  is  a  dangerous  doctrine. 
In  that  way  every  man  might  nurse  his  own  wrath  till 
anger  would  make  devils  of  us  all.  Our  Saviour  has 
made  no  exceptions.' 

*  In  one  sense,  I  do  forgive  him,  Mrs.  Woodward.    I 
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wtsb  him  no  eTil.  But  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  call 
a  man  who  has  so  injured  mo  ray  friend.  I  look  upon 
him  as  dbgraced  for  ever.* 

She  then  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  see  Gertrude, 
or  at  any  rate  to  send  hb  love  to  her.  But  in  this  also 
he  was  obdurate.  *  It  could/  he  said,  *  do  uo  good/  He 
could  not  answer  for  himself  that  his  feelings  would  not 
betray  him.  A  message  would  be  of  no  use ;  if  true,  it 
would  not  be  gracious ;  if  false,  it  had  better  be  avoided. 
He  was  quite  sure  Gertrude  would  be  indifferent  as  to  any 
message  from  him.  The  best  thing  for  them  both  would 
be  that  they  should  forget  each  other. 

He  pronused,  however,  that  he  would  go  down  to  Hamp- 
ton immediately  after  the  marriage,  and  he  sent  his  kindest 
loTe  to  Linda  and  Katie.  '  And,  dear  Mrs.  Woodward,* 
said  he,  '  I  know  you  think  me  very  harsh,  I  know  you 
think  me  vindictive — but  pray,  pray  believe  that  I  under- 
stand all  your  love,  and  aclmowledge  all  your  goodness. 
The  time  will,  perhapa,  come  when  we  shall  be  as  happy 
together  as  we  once  were.* 

Mrs.  Woodward,  trying  to  smile  through  her  tears,  could 
only  say  that  she  would  pray  that  that  time  might  soon 
oome ;  and  so,  bidding  God  bless  him,  as  a  mother  might 
bless  her  child,  she  left  him  and  returned  to  Hampton, 
not  with  a  light  heart 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     FIRST    WEDDING. 

Ih  spite,  however,  of  Norman  and  his  anger,  on  a  cold 
snowy  morning  in  the  month  of  February,  Gertrude  stood 
at  the  altar  in  Hampton  Church,  a  happy  trusting  bride, 
and  Linda  stood  smiling  behind  her,  tho  lovely  leader  of 
the  nuptial  train.  Nor  were  Lindas  smiles  false  or 
forced,  much  less  treacherous.  She  had  taught  herself  to 
look  on  Alaric  as  her  sister's  husband,  and  though  in 
doing  so  she  had  sufifered,  and  did  still  suffer,  she  now 
thought  of  her  own  lost  lover  in  no  other  guise. 

A  housemaid,  not  long  since,  who  was  known  in  the 
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&milj  in  which  she  lived  to  be  afBanoed  to  a  neighbounng 
gardener,  came  weeping  to  her  nustress. 

'Oh,ma*aml* 

'  Why,  Soflao,  what  ails  you  ?' 

*0h,  nia*am!' 

'  Wril,  Susan — ^what  is  it  ? — ^why  are  yon  oying  V 

'Oh,  ma*am— John!' 

*  Wdl — what  of  John?    I  hope  he  is  not  misbehaTing.* 

*  Indeed,  ma*am,  he  is  then ;  the  worst  of  misbehanonr; 
for  he's  gone  and  oot  hindf  married.*  And  poor  Susan 
gave  Tent  to  a  flood  of  tesis. 

Her  mistress  tried  to  comfort  her»  and  not  in  vain.  She 
told  her  that  probaUy  she  might  be  better  as  she  was ; 
that  John,  seeing  what  he  had  done,  mnst  be  a  hbub  crsft- 
tnre,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  used  her  ill ;  and  die 
ended  her  good  counsel  by  tiying  to  make  Susan  under- 
stand that  there  were  still  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  had 
ever  yet  been  caught  out  of  it. 

'And  that's  true  too,  ma'am,'  said  Susan,  with  her 
apron  to  her  eyes. 

'  Then  you  should  not  be  downhearted,  you  know.' 

'  Nor  I  han*t  down'arted,  ma'am,  for  thank  God  I  could 
love  any  man,  but  it's  the  looks  on  it,  ma'am ;  it's  that 
I  mind.* 

How  many  of  us  are  there,  women  and  men  too,  who 
think  most  of  the  '  looks  of  it*  under  such  circumstances ; 
and  who,  were  we  as  honest  as  poor  Susan,  ought  to  thank 
God,  as  she  did,  that  we  can  love  any  one  ;  any  one  that 
is  of  the  other  sex.  We  are  not  all  of  us  susceptible  of 
being  torn  to  tatters  by  an  unhappy  passion ;  not  even  all 
those  of  us  who  may  be  susceptible  of  a  true  and  honest 
love.  And  it  is  weU.  that  it  is  so.  It  is  one  of  God's 
mercies ;  and  if  we  were  as  wise  as  Susan,  we  should 
thank  God  for  it. 

Linda  was,  peihaps,  one  of  those.  She  was  good,  afieo- 
tionate,  tender,  and  true.  But  she  was  made  of  that 
stuff  which  can  bend  to  the  north  wind.  The  world  was 
not  all  over  with  her  because  a  man  had  been  untrue  to 
her.  She  had  had  her  grief,  and  had  been  told  to  meet  it 
like  a  Christian ;  she  had  been  obedient  to  the  telling, 
and  now  felt  the  good  result      So  when  Gertrude  was 
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married  she  stood  smiling  behind  her ;  and  when  her  new 
brother-in-law  kissed  her  in  the  vestry-room  she  smiled 
again,  and  honestly  wished  them  happiness. 

And  Katie  was  there,  very  pretty  and  bonny,  still 
childish,  with  her  short  dress  and  long  trousers,  but 
looking  as  though  she,  too,  would  soon  feel  the  strength  of 
her  own  wings,  and  be  able  to  fly  away  from  her  mother's 
nest  Dear  Katie !  Her  story  has  yet  to  be  told.  To 
her  belongs  neither  the  soft  easiness  of  her  sister  Linda 
nor  the  sterner  dignity  of  Gertrude.  But  she  has  a  cha* 
racter  of  her  own,  which  contains,  perhaps,  higher  qualities 
than  those  given  to  either  of  her  sisters. 

And  there  were  other  bridesmaids  there  .  how  many  it 
boots  not  now  to  say.  We  must  have  the  spaces  round 
our  altars  greatly  widened  if  this  passion  for  bevies  of 
attendant  nymphs  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing — and  if 
crinoline  increase  also.  If  every  bride  is  to  have  twelve 
maidens,  and  each  maiden  to  stand  on  no  less  than  a 
twelve-yard  circle,  what  modest  temple  will  ever  suffice  for 
a  sacrifice  to  Hymen  ? 

And  Mrs.  Woodward  was  there,  of  course ;  as  pretty  to 
ray  thinking  as  either  of  her  daughters,  or  any  of  the 
bridesmaids.  She  was  very  pretty  and  smiling  and  quiet. 
But  when  Gertrude  said,  *I  will/  she  was  thinking  of 
Harry  Norman,  and  grieving  that  he  was  not  there. 

And  Captain  Cuttwater  was  there,  radiant  in  a  new  blue 
ooat,  made  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  elastic  with  true 
joy.  He  had  been  very  generous.  He  had  given  1,000/. 
to  Alaric,  and  settled  150Z.  a-year  on  Gertrude,  payable, 
of  course,  after  his  death.  This,  indeed,  was  the  bulk  of 
what  he  had  to  give,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  had  seen  with 
regret  his  exabenmt  munificence  to  one  of  her  children. 
But  Gertrude  was  her  child,  and  of  course  she  coul^  not 
complain. 

And  Charley  was  there,  acting  as  best  man.  It  was 
just  the  place  and  just  the  work  for  Charley.  He  forgot 
all  his  difficulties,  all  his  duns,  and  also  all  his  town 
delights.  Without  a  sigh  he  left  his  lady  in  Norfolk 
Street  to  mix  gin-sling  fbr  other  admirers,  and  felt  no 
regret  though  four  brother  navvies  were  going  to  make  a 
•tunning  night  of  it  at  the  '  Salon  de  Seville  dansant,*  at 
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the  bottom  of  Holbom  HilL  However,  he  had  hit  hopes 
that  he  might  be  back  in  time  for  some  of  that  fon. 

And  Undj  Scott  was  there.  He  and  Alaric  had 
ftaternised  so  greatlj  of  late  that  the  htter  had,  as  a 
matter  of  eourve.  asked  him  to  his  wedding,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  had  of  course  expressed  her  delist  at  reoeiving 
AIaric*s  friend.  Undj  also  was  a  pleasant  fellow  for  a 
wedding  partj;  he  was  fall  of  talk,  fond  of  ladies,  being 
no  wlut  abashed  in  his  attendance  on  them  bj.  the  re- 
membrance of  his  bosom's  mistress,  whom  he  had  hit,  let 
ns  hope,  hufigj  in  her  &r  domestie  retirement.  Undj. 
Scott  was  a  good  man  at  a  wedding;  and  made  himoiw 
spedallj  agremble  on  this  occssion. 

Bat  the  great  glory  of  the  dar  was  the  preeence  of  Sir 
Oregorj  Suirdlines.  It  was  a  Whi  honmor,  considering 
all  that  rsBted  on  Sir  Oregory's  siioalderB,  for  so  great  a 
man  to  come  all  the  way  down  to  Hampton  to  see  a  derk 
in  the  Wei^ts  and  Measares  married. 

<  Com  tot  soBtioeas,  et  ttDta  negotia  sohis/ 

— for  we  may  call  it '  solus,*  Sir  Warwick  and  Mr.  lobbies 
being  soorces  of  more  plague  than  profit  in  carrying  out 
your  noble  schemes ; — while  so  many  things  are  on  yoor 
shoulders,  Sir  Gregory;  while  you  are  defending  the 
Civil  Service  by  your  pen  [?j,  adorning  it  by  your  conduct, 
perfecting.it  by  new  rules,  how  could  any  man  have  had 
the  hce  to  ask  you  to  a  wedding  ? 

Nevertheless  Sir  Gregory  was  there,  and  did  not  lose 
the  excellent  opportunity  which  a  speech  at  the  breakfast- 
table  afforded  him  for  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  Civil 
Service  of  his  country. 

.And  so.  Gertrude  Woodward  became  Gertmde  Tudor, 
and  she  and  Alaric  were  whirled  away  by  a  post-chaise  and 
post-boy,  done  out  with  white  bows,  to  Uie  Hampton  Court 
station;  from  thence  they  whisked  up  to  London,  jmd 
then  down  to  Dover ;  and  there  we  will  leave  them. 

They  were  whisked  away,  haying  first  duly  gone  through 
the  amount  of  badgering  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
have  to  suffer  at  the  wedding  breakfast-table.  They 
drank  their  own  health  in  champagne.  Alaric  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  he  was  quite  unworthy  of  his 
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present  happiness,  and  Gertrude  picked  up  all  the  bijous, 
gold  pencil-cases,  and  silver  cream-jugs,  which  were 
thrown  at  her  from  all  sides.  All  the  men  made  speeches, 
and  all  the  women  laughed,  but  the  speech  of  the  day  was 
that  celebrated  one  made  by  Sir  Gregory,  in  which  he  gave 
a  sketch  of  Alaric  Tudor  as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Civil  Service.  *  His  heart,'  said  he,  energetically.  *  is  at 
the  Weights  and  Measures  ; '  but  Gertrude  looked  at  him 
•8  though  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 

And  so  Alaric  and  Gertrude  were  whisked  away,  and 
the  wedding  guests  were  left  to  look  sheepish  at  each 
other,  and  take  themselves  off  as  best  they  might.  Sir 
Gregory,  of  course,  had  important  public  business  which 
precluded  him  from  having  the  gratification  of  prolonging 
his  stay  at  Hampton.  Charley  got  away  in  perfect  time 
to  enjoy  whatever  there  might  be  to  be  enjoyed  at  the 
dancing  saloon  of  Seville,  and  Undy  Scott  returned  to  his 
dab. 

Then  all  was  again  quiet  at  Surbiton  Cottage.  Captain 
Cuttwater,  who  had  perhaps  drunk  the  bride's  health  once 
too  often,  went  to  sleep ;  Katie,  having  taken  off  her  fine 
clothes,  roamed  about  the  house  disconsolate,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  and  Linda  betook  themselves  to  their  needles. 

The  Tudors  went  to  Brussels,  and  were  made  welcome 
by  the  Belgian  banker,  whose  counters  he  had  deserted  so 
much  to  his  own  benefit,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  and, 
faaTUig  been  there  long  enough  to  buy  a  French  bonnet 
and  wondpr  at  the  enormity  of  French  prices,  they  returned 
to  a  small  but  comfortable  house  they  had  prepared  for 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westboume  Terrace. 

Previous  to  this  Norman  had  been  once,  and  but  once, 
at  Hampton,  and,  when  there,  he  had  failed  in  being  com- 
fortable himself,  or  in  making  the  Woodwards  so ;  he  could 
not  revert  to  his  old  habits,  or  sit,  or  move,  or  walk,  as 
though  nothing  special  had  happened  since  he  had  been 
last  there.  He  could  not  talk  about  Gertrude,  and  he 
eonld  not  help  talking  of  her.  By  some  closer  packing 
among  the  ladies  a  room  bad  now  been  prepared  for  him 
in  the  house;  even  this  upset  him,  and  brought  to  his 
mind  all  those  unpleasant  thoughts  which  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  avoid. 
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He  did  not  repeat  his  visit  More  the  Tudors  returned; 
and  then  for  some  time  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so  hy 
the  movements  of  the  Woodwards  themselves.  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward paid  a  visit  to  her  married  daughter,  and,  when  she 
returned,  Linda  did  the  same.  And  so  for  a  while  Norman 
was,  as  it  were,  divided  from  his  old  friends,  whereas 
Tudor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  one  of  themselves. 

It  was  onlj  natural  that  Mrs.  Woodward  should  foigiva 
Alaric  and  receive  him  to  her  hosom,  now  that  he  was  her 
son-in-law.  After  all,  such  ties  as  these  avail  more  than 
any  predilections,  more  than  any  effort  of  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  the  objects  of  our  affections.  We  associate  with 
those  with  whom  the  tenor  of  life  has  thrown  us,  and  from 
bftbit  we  learn  to  bve  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  to 
associate. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  HONOURABLE  MBS.  VAL  AND  MISS  QOLIOHTLT. 

The  first  eighteen  months  of  Gertrude's  married  life  were 
not  unhappy,  though,  like  all  persons  entering  on  the 
realities  of  the  world,  she  found  much  to  disappoint  her.  At 
first  her  husband's  society  was  sufficient  for  her ;  and  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  was  not  at  first  an  inattentive  hus- 
band. Then  came  the  baby,  bringing  with  him,  as  first 
babies  always  should  do,  a  sort  of  second  honeymoon  of 
love,  and  a  renewal  of  those  services  which  women  so 
delight  to  receive  from  their  bosoms'  lord. 

She  had  of  course  made  acquaintances  since  she  had 
settled  herself  in  London,  and  had,  in  her  modest  way, 
done  her  little  part  in  adding  to  the  gaiety  of  the  great 
metropolis.  In  this  respect  indeed  Alaric's  commence- 
ment of  life  had  somewhat  frightened  Mrs.  Woodward,  and 
the  more  prudent  of  his  friends.  Grand  as  his  official  pro- 
motion had  been,  his  official  income  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  did  not  exceed  6002.  a-year,  and  though  this  was  to 
be  augmented  occasionally  till  it  reached  8002.,  yet  even  with 
this  advantage  it  could  hardly  suffice  for  a  man  and  his 
wife  and  i  comiog  family  to  live  in  an  expensive  part  of 
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London,  and  enable  hira  to  •see  his  friends*  occasionally, 
a8  the  act  of  feeding  one's  acquaintance  is  now  generally 
called. 

Gertrude,  like  most  English  girls  of  her  age,  was  at  first 
80  ignorant  about  money  that  she  hardly  knew  whether 
600/.  was  or  was  not  a  sufficient  income  to  justify  their 
present  mode  of  living;  but  she  soon  found  reason  to 
suspect  that  hor  husband  at  any  rate  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease it  by  other  means.  We  say  to  suspect,  because  he 
never  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject ;  he  never  told  her  of 
Mary  Janes  and  New  Friendships ;  or  hinted  that  he  had 
extensive  money  dealings  in  connection  with  Undy  Scott. 

But  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  husband  can 
carry  on  such  dealings  long  without  some  sort  of  cognisance 
on  his  wife*s  part  as  to  what  he  is  doing ;  a  woman  who  is 
not  trusted  by  her  lord  may  choose  to  remain  in  apparent 
darkness,  may  abstain  from  questions,  and  may  consider  it 
either  her  duty  or  her  interest  to  assume  an  ignorance  as 
to  her  husband's  affairs ;  but  the  partner  of  one's  bed  and 
board,  the  minister  who  soothes  one's  headaches,  and 
makes  one's  tea,  and  looks  after  one's  linen,  can't  but  have 
the  means  of  guessing  the  thoughts  which  occupy  her  com- 
panion's mind  and  occasionally  darken  his  brow. 

Much  of  Gertrude's  society  had  consisted  of  that  into 
which  Alaric  was  thrown  by  his  friendship  with  Undy 
Soott.  There  was  a  brother  of  Undy's  living  in  town,  one 
Valentine  Scott — a  captain  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and 
whose  wife  was  by  no  means  of  that  delightfully  retiring  dis- 
position evinced  by  Undy's  better  half.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
Valentine,  or  Mrs.  Val  Scott  as  she  was  commonly  called, 
was  a  very  pushing  woman,  and  pushed  herself  into  a  pro- 
minent place  among  Gertrude's  friends.  Sde  bad  been 
the  widow  of  Jonathan  Golightly,  Esq.,  umquhile  sheriff  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  stockbroker ,  and  when  she  gave 
herself  and  her  jointure  up  to  Captain  Val,  she  also  brought 
with  her,  to  enliven  the  house,  a  daughter  Clementina,  the 
only  remaining  pledge  of  her  love  for  the  stockbroker. 

When  Val  Scott  entered  the  world,  his  father's  precepts 
as  to  the  purposes  of  matrimony  were  deeply  graven  on  hia 
heart  He  was  the  best  looking  of  the  family,  and,  except 
Undy,  the  youngest    He  had  not  Undy's  sharpness,  hia 
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talent  for  public  matters,  or  his  aptitude  for  the  higher 
branches  of  the  Ciyil  Service ;  but  he  had  wit  to  wear  his 
sash  and  epaulets  with  an  easy  grace,  and  to  captivate  the 
heart,  person,  and  some  portion  of  the  purse,  of  the  Widow 
Oolightly.  The  kdy  was  ten  years  older  than  the  gentle* 
man ;  but  then  she  had  a  thousand  a-year,  and,  to  make 
matters  more  pleasant,  the  beauteous  Clementina  had  a 
fortune  of  her  own. 

Under  these  dnmrnstanoes  the  marriage  had  been  ooii- 
tiacted  without  any  deceit,  or  attempt  at  deceit,  by  eitiier 
party.  Val  wanted  an  income,  and  the  sheriff's  widow 
wanted  the  utmost  amount  of  social  consideration  whidi 
her  not  Teiy  extensive  means  would  purchase  for  her.  On 
the  whole,  the  two  parties  to  the  transaction  were  eon* 
tented  with  their  bargain.  Mrs.  Val,  it  is  true,  kept  her 
income  very  much  in  her  own  hands;  but  still  sbe 
consented  to  pay  Val*s  tailors'  bills,  and  it  is  something 
for  a  man  to  have  bed  and  board  found  him  for  nothing. 
It  is  true,  again,  the  lady  did  not  find  that  the  noble  blood 
of  her  husband  gave  her  an  immediate  right  of  entry  into 
the  best  houses  in  London;  but  it  did  bring  her  into 
some  sort  of  contact  with  some  few  people  of  rank  and 
fame;  and  being  a  sensible  woman,  she  had  not  been 
unreasonable  in  her  expectations. 

When  she  had  got  what  she  could  from  her  husband  in 
this  particular,  she  did  not  trouble  him  much  further.  He 
delighted  in  the  Rag,  and  there  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  ;  happily,  she  delighted  in  what  she  called  the  charms 
of  society,  and  as  society  expanded  itself  before  her,  she 
was  also,  we  must  suppose,  happy.  She  soon  perceived 
that  more  in  her  immediate  line  was  to  be  obtained  from 
Undy  than  from  her  own  member  of  the  Giaberlunzie 
family,  and  hence  had  sprung  up  her  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Tudor. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Gertrude  was  very  fond  of  the 
Honoui-able  Mrs.  Val,  nor  even  of  her  daughter,  Clementina 
Golightly,  who  was  more  of  her  own  age.  These  people 
had  become  her  friends  from  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  not  from  predilection.  To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Val, 
who  had  in  her  day  encountered,  with  much  patience,  a 
good  deal  of  snubbing,  and  who  had  had  to  be  thankful 
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when  she  was  patronised,  now  felt  that  her  day  for  heing  a 
great  ladj  had  come,  and  that  it  l>ehoved  her  to  patronise 
others.  She  tried  her  hand  upon  Gertrude,  and  found  the 
practice  so  congenial  to  her  spirits,  so  pleasantly  stimu- 
lating, so  well  adapted  to  afford  a  gratifying  compensation 
for  her  former  humility,  that  she  continued  to  give  up  a 
good  deal  of  her  time  to  No.  5,  Albany  How,  Westbourne 
Terrace,  at  which  house  the  Tudors  resided. 

The  young  bride  was  not  exactly  the  woman  to  submit 
qaietly  to  patronage  from  any  Mrs.  Val,  however  honour- 
able she  might  be ;  but  for  a  while  Gertrude  hardly  knew 
what  it  meant ;  and  at  her  first  outset  the  natural  modesty 
of  youth,  and  her  inexperience  in  her  new  position,  made 
her  unwilling  to  take  offence  and  unequal  to  rebellion.  Bj 
degrees,  however,  this  feeling  of  humility  wore  off;  she 
began  to  be  aware  of  the  assumed  superiority  of  Mrs.  VaVs 
friendship,  and  by  the  time  that  their  mutual  affection  was 
of  a  year's  standing,  Gertrude  had  determined,  in  a  quiet 
way,  without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  to  put  herself  on 
a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality  with  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Val. 

Clementina  Golightly  was,  in  the  common  parlance  of  a 
large  portion  of  mankind,  a  *  doosed  fine  gal.'  She  stood 
five  feet  six,  and  stood  very  well,  on  very  good  legs,  but 
with  rather  large  feet.  She  was  as  straight  as  a  grenadier, 
and  had  it  been  her  fate  to  carry  a  milk-pail,  she  would 
have  carried  it  to  perfection.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
she  was  permitted  to  expend  an  equal  amount  of  energy  in 
every  variation  of  waltz  and  polka  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  dancing  professors  of  the  age  has  been  able  to 
produce.  Waltzes  and  polkas  suited  her  admirably  ;  for 
she  was  gifted  with  excellent  lungs  and  perfect  powers  of 
breathing,  and  she  had  not  much  delight  in  prolonged 
conversation.  Her  fault,  if  she  had  one,  was  a  predilection 
for  flirting ;  but  she  did  her  flirtations  in  a  silent  sort  of 
way,  much  as  we  may  suppose  the  fishes  do  theirs,  whose 
amours  we  may  presume  to  consist  in  swimming  through 
their  cool  element  in  close  contiguity  with  each  other.  *  A 
feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul '  were  not  the  charms  by 
i^hich  Clementina  Golightly  essayed  to  keep  her  admirers 
spell-bound  at  her  feet     To  whirl  rapidly  round  a  room  at 
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the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  wiib  her  right  hand  out" 
stretched  in  the  grup  of  her  partner's,  and  to  know  th^ 
she  was  tightly  buoyed  up,  like  a  horse  by  a  bearing-rein, 
by  his  other  hand  behind  her  back«  was  for  her  sufficient. 
To  do  this,  as  she  did  do  it,  without  ever  crying  for  mercy, 
with  no  slackness  of  breath,  and  apparently  without 
distress,  must  haye  taken  as  much  training  as  a  horse  gats 
for  a  race.  But  the  training  had  in  nowise  ii^nred  her ; 
and  now,  having  gone  through  her  gallops  and  run  all  her 
heats  for  three  suocessiTe  seasons,  she  was  still  sound  of 
wind  and  limb,  and  fit  to  run  at  any  moment  when  caUed 
upon. 

We  hare  said  nothinff  about  the  &ce  of  the  beaateooa 
Clementina,  and  indeed  nothing  can  be  said  about  it. 
There  was  no  feature  in  it  with  which  a  man  oould  have 
any  right  to  find  fiuilt;  that  she  was  a  '  doosed  fine  giil' 
was  a  hd  generally  admitted ;  but  nevertheless  you  might 
look  at  her  for  four  hours  consecutively  on  a  Monday 
evening,  and  yet  on  Tuesday  you  would  not  know  her. 
She  had  hair  which  was  brownish  and  sufficiently  silky — and 
which  she  wore,  as  all  other  such  girls  do,  propped  out  on  each 
side  of  her  face  by  thick  round  velvet  pads,  which,  when 
the  waltzing  pace  became  exhilarating,  occasionally  showed 
themselves,  looking  greasy.  She  had  a  pair  of  eyes  set 
straight  in  her  head,  faultless  in  form,  and  perfectly  inex- 
pressive. She  had  a  nose  equally  straight,  but  perhaps  a 
little  too  coarse  in  dimensions.  She  had  a  mouth  not 
over  large,  with  two  thin  lips  and  small  whitish  teeth; 
and  she  bad  a  chin  equal  in  coutour  to  the  rest  of  her  feu^e, 
but  on  which  Venus  had  not  deigned  to  set  a  dimple. 
Nature  might  have  defied  a  French  passport  officer  to  give 
a  description  of  her,  by  which  even  her  own  mother  or  a 
detective  policeman  might  have  recognised  her. 

When  to  the  above  list  of  attractions  it  is  added  that 
Clementina  Golightly  had  20,000/.  of  her  own,  and  a 
reversionary  interest  in  her  mother^s  jointure,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  she  did  not  want  for  good-winded  cavaliers 
to  bear  her  up  behind,  and  whirl  around  with  her  with 
outstretched  hands. 

*  I  am  not  going  to  stay  a  moment,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs. 
Yal,  seating  herself  on  Gertrude's  sofa,  having  rushed  up 
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almost  unannounced  into  the  drawing-roora,  followed  by 
Clementina ;  *  indeed,  Lady  Howlaway  is  waiting  for  me 
this  moment ;  but  I  must  settle  with  you  about  the  June 
flower-show/ 

*  Oh  !  thank  you,  Mrs.  Scott,  don't  trouble  yourself 
about  me,'  said  Gertrude ;  *  I  don't  think  I  shall  go.' 

*  Oh !  nonsense,  my  dear ;  of  course  you  '11  go ;  it 's  the 
show  of  the  year,  and  the  grand-duko  is  to  be  there — baby 
is  all  right  now,  you  know ;  I  must  not  hear  of  your  not 
going.' 

*  All  the  same— I  fear  I  must  decline,' said  Gertrude ;  '  I 
think  I  shall  be  at  Hampton.' 

'  Oh !  nonsense,  my  dear ;  of  course  you  most  show 
yourself.  People  will  say  all  manner  of  things  else. 
Clementina  has  promised  to  meet  Victoire  Jaqu^tanapes 
there  and  a  party  of  French  people,  people  of  the  veiy 
highest  ton.     You  '11  be  delighted,  my  dear.' 

*  M.  Jaqu^tanapes  is  the  most  delicious  polkist  yoa 
OTor  met,'  said  Clementina.  '  He  has  got  a  new  back 
step  that  will  quite  amaze  you.'  As  Gertrude  in  her 
present  condition  was  not  much  given  to  polkas,  this 
temptation  did  not  have  great  effect 

*  Oh,  you  must  come,  of  course,  my  dear — and  pray  let 
me  recommend  you  to  go  to  Madame  Bosconi  for  your 
bonnet ;  she  has  such  darling  little  ducks,  and  as  cheap  as 
dirt  But  I  want  you  to  arrange  about  the  carriage  ;  yoa 
can  do  that  with  Mr.  Tudor,  and  I  can  settle  with  yoa 
after^-ards.  Captain  Scott  won't  go.  of  course ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  Undecimus  and  Mr.  Tudor  will  come  later 
and  bring  us  home ;  we  can  manage  very  well  with  the 
one  carriage.' 

In  spite  of  her  thousand  a-year  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Val  was  not  ashamed  to  look  after  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence.  And  so,  having  made  her  arrangements,  Mrs. 
Val  took  herself  off,  hurrying  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Lady  Howlaway,  and  followed  by  Clementina,  who  since 
her  little  outburst  as  to  the  new  back  step  of  M.  Jaqudta- 
napes  had  not  taken  much  part  in  the  conversation. 

Flower-shows  are  a  great  resource  for  the  Mrs.  Scotts 
of  Loudon  life.  They  are  open  to  ladies  who  cannot  quite 
penetrate  the  inner  sancta  of  fashionable  life,  and  yet  they 
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are  frequented  bj  those  to  irhom  those  sancU  are  eyexy- 
day  household  walks.  There  at  least  the  Mrs.  Scotts  of 
the  outer  world  can  show  themseWes  in  dose  contiguity, 
and  on  equal  terms,  with  the  Mrs.  Scotts  of  the  inner 
world.  And  then,  who  is  to  know  the  difference?  If 
also  one  is  an  Honourable  Mrs.  Scott,  and  can  contriTe  to 
appear  as  such  in  the  next  day*s  *  Morning  Post,'  may  not 
one  fairly  boast  that  the  ends  of  society  have  been  attained? 
Where  is  the  citadel?  How  is  one  to  know  when  one  haa 
taken  it? 

Gertrude  could  not  be  quite  so  defiant  with  her  fnenda 
as  she  would  have  wished  to  have  been,  as  they  were  borne 
with  and  encouraged  by  her  husband.  Of  Undy's  wife 
Alaric  saw  nothing  and  heard  little,  but  it  suited  Undy  to 
make  use  of  his  aister-in-law's  house,  and  it  suited  Alaric 
to  be  intimate  with  Undy^s  aister-in-law.  Moreover,  had 
not  Clementina  Golightly  20,000/.,  and  was  she  not  a 
' doosed  fine  girl?'  This  was  nothing  to  Alaric  now,  and 
might  not  be  considered  to  be  much  to  Undy.  But  that 
fEirseeing,  acute  financier  knew  that  there  were  other  means 
of  handling  a  lady's  money  than  that  of  marrying  her. 
He  could  not  at  present  acquire  a  second  fortune  in  that 
way;  but  he  might  perhaps  acquire  the  management  of 
this  20,000Z.  if  he  could  provide  the  lady  with  a  husband 
of  the  proper  temperament.  Undy  Scott  did  not  want  to 
appropriate  Miss  Golightly*s  fortune,  he  only  wanted  to 
have  the  management  of  it. 

Looking  round  among  his  acquaintance  for  a  fitting 
parti  for  the  sweet  Clementina,  his  mind,  after  much  con- 
sideration, settled  upon  Charley  Tudor.  There  were  many 
young  men  much  nearer  and  dearer  to  Undy  than  Charley, 
who  might  hb  equally  desirous  of  so  great  a  prize ;  but  he 
could  think  of  none  over  whom  he  might  probably  exercise 
so  direct  a  control.  Charley  was  a  handsome  gay  fellow, 
and  waltzed  "a|l  ravir ;  he  might,  therefore,  without  diffi- 
culty, make  his  way  with  the  fair  Clementina.  He  was 
distressingly  poor,  and  would  therefore  certainly  jump  at 
an  heiress — he  was  delightfully  thoughtless  and  easy  of 
leading,  and  therefore  the  money,  when  in  his  hands,  might 
probably  be  manageable.  He  was  also  Alaric*8  cousin, 
and  therefore  acceptable. 
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Undy  did  not  exactly  open  bis  mind  to  Alaric  Tudor  in 
this  matter.  Alaric  s  education  was  going  on  rapidly;  but 
bis  mind  had  not  yet  received  witb  suHicicnt  tenacity  tbose 
principles  of  philosophy  which  would  enable  him  to  look  at 
this  scheme  in  its  proper  light.  He  had  already  leanit  the 
great  utility,  one  may  almost  say  the  necessity,  of  having  a 
eommand  of  money;  he  was  beginning  also  to  i>erceive  tliat 
money  was  a  thing  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ordinary 
rules  which  govern  a  man*8  conduct.  In  other  matters  it 
behores  a  gentleman  to  be  open,  above-board,  liberal,  and 
tme ;  good-natured,  generous,  confiding,  self-denying,  doing 
onto  others  as  he  would  wish  that  others  should  do  unto 
him ;  but  in  the  acquirement  and  use  of  money — that  is,  its 
use  with  the  object  of  acquiring  more,  its  use  in  the  usurer's 
sense — ^his  practice  should  be  exactly  the  reverse;  he 
should  be  close,  secret,  exacting,  given  to  concealment,  not 
over  troubled  by  scruples ;  suspicious,  without  sympathies, 
self-devoted,  and  always  doing  unto  others  exactly  that 
which  he  is  on  his  guard  to  prevent  others  from  doing  unto 
bim — viz.,  making  money  by  them.  So  much  Alaric  had 
learnt,  and  had  been  no  inapt  scholar.  But  he  had  not  yet 
Appreciated  the  full  value  of  the  latitude  allowed  by  the 
genius  of  the  present  age  to  men  who  deal  successfully  in 
money.  He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  a  sportsman  may  return  from  the  field  with  his  legs 
snd  feet  a  little  muddy ;  but  he  did  not  yet  know  how  deep 
a  man  may  wallow  in  the  mire,  how  thoroughly  he  may 
besmear  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blackest,  foulest 
mad,  and  yet  be  received  an  honoured  guest  by  ladies  gay 
and  noble  lords,  if  only  his  bag  be  sufiiciently  full. 

'  Bern    ^        *   .     *t    quooonqoe  mode  rem ! '  ^ 

The  remainder  of  the  passage  was  doubtless  applicable  to 
former  times,  but  now  is  liardly  worth  repeating. 

As  Alaric's  stomach  was  not  yet  quite  suited  for  strong 
food,  Undy  fitted  this  matter  to  his  friend's  still  juvenile 
capacities.  There  was  an  heiress,  a  *  doosed  fine  girl '  as 
Undy  insisted,  laying  peculiar  strength  on  the  word  of 
emphasis,  with  20,000Z.,  and  there  was  Charley  Tudor,  a 
derilish  decent  fellow,  without  a  rap.  Why  not  bring  them 
together  ?  This  would  only  be  a  mark  of  tme  friendship  on 
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the  part  of  Undy ;  and  on  Alaric's  part,  it  would  be  no 
more  than  one  cousin  would  be  bound  to  do  for  anothor. 
Looking  at  it  in  this  light*  Alario  saw  nothing  in  the  mattn 
which  could  interfere  with  his  quiet  conscience. 

'  1 11  do  what  I  can,*  said  Undy.  « Mrs.  Val  is  inclined 
to  have  a  way  of  her  own  in  most  things ;  but  if  anybody 
can  lead  her,  I  can.  Charley  must  take  care  that  Val  himself 
doesn't  take  his  part,  that  *s  alL  If  he  interferes,  it  would 
be  all  up  with  us.' 

And  thus  Alario,  intent  mainly  on  the  interest  of  Ua 
cousin,  and  actuated  perhaps  a  little  by  the  feeling  that  a 
rich  cousin  would  be  more  serviceable  than  a  poor  one,  set 
himself  to  work,  in  connection  with  Undy  Scott,  to  Boake 
prey  of  Clementina  Qob'ghtly's  20,00(M. 

But  if  Undy  bad  no  diffionltj  in  securing  the  oo<<)pention 
of  Alaric  in  this  matter,  Alario  by  no  means  found  it  eqoalty 
easy  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Charley.  Charley  Tu^r 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  marketable 
animal,  worth  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  consequence  of 
such  property  in  good  appearance,  address,  &c ,  as  God  had 
been  good  enough  to  endow  him  withal. 

He  daily  felt  the  depth  and  disagreeable  results  of  his 
own  poverty,  and  not  un frequently,  when  specially  short  of 
the  Queen's  medium,  sighed  for  some  of  those  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  with  which  men  s  mouths  are  so 
glibly  full.  He  had  often  tried  to  calculate  what  would  be 
his  feelings  if  some  eccentric,  good-natured  old  stranger 
should  leave  him,  say,  five  thousand  a-year ;  he  had  often 
walked  about  the  street,  with  his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets, 
building  delicious  castles  in  the  air,  and  doing  the  most 
munificent  actions  imaginable  with  his  newly-acquired 
wealth,  as  all  men  in  such  circumstances  do;  relieving 
distress,  rewarding  virtue,  and  making  handsome  presents 
to  all  his  friends,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Woodward.  So 
far  Charley  was  not  guiltless  of  coveting  wealth ;  but  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  realising  his  dreams  by 
means  of  his  personal  attractions.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  him  that  any  girl  having  money  could  think  it  worth  her 
while  to  marry  him.  He,  navvy  as  he  was,  with  his  infernal 
friends  and  pothouse  love,  with  his  debts  and  idleness  and 
low  associations,  with  his  saloons  of  Seville,  his  Elysium  in 
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Fleet  Street,  and  his  Paradise  near  the  Surrey  Gardens, 
had  hitherto  thought  little  enough  of  his  own  attractions. 
No  kind  father  had  taught  him  that  he  was  worth  10,000/. 
in  any  market  in  the  world.  When  he  had  dreamt  of 
money,  he  had  never  dreamt  of  it  as  accruing  to  him  in 
return  for  any  value  or  worth  which  he  had  inherent  in 
himself.  Even  in  his  lighter  moments  he  had  no  such 
conceit ;  and  at  those  periods,  few  and  far  hetween,  in  which 
he  did  think  seriously  of  the  world  at  large,  this  special 
method  of  escaping  from  his  difficulties  never  once  presented 
itself  to  his  mind. 

When,  therefore,  Alaric  6rst  spoke  to  him  of  manying 
dO,000/.  and  Clementina  Golightly,  his  surprise  was  uo- 
bounded. 

* 20,000/.!'  said  Alaric,  'and  a  doosed  fine  girl  yea 
know ;'  and  he  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  offer,  knowing  how  inflammahle  was  Charley's  heart, 
and  at  the  same  time  how  little  mercenary  was  his  mind. 

Bat  Charley  was  not  only  surprised  at  the  proposed 
arrangement,  but  apparently  abo  unwilling  to  enter  into  it. 
He  argued  that  in  the  first  place  no  girl  in  her  senses 
wonld  accept  him.  To  this  Alaric  replied  that  as  Clemen- 
t  na  had  not  much  sense  to  speak  of,  that  objection  might 
fall  to  the  ground.  Then  Charley  expressed  an  idea  that 
Miss  Qolightly*s  friends  might  probably  object  when  they 
learnt  what  were  the  exact  pecuniary  resources  of  the  ex- 
pectant husband ;  to  which  Alaric  argued  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  were  very  lucky,  inasmuch  as  some  of 
Clementina  8  natural  friends  were  already,  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Driven  thus  from  two  of  his  strongholds,  Charley  in  the 
most  modest  of  voices,  in  a  voice  one  may  say  quite  shame- 
faced and  conscious  of  its  master's  weakness — suggested 
that  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  at  the  present  moment  he 
was  very  much  in  love  with  the  lady  in  question. 

Alaric  had  married  for  love,  and  was  not  two  years  mar- 
ried, yet  had  his  education  so  far  progressed  in  that  short 
period  as  to  enable  him  to  laugh  at  such  an  objection. 

*  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  to 
do  with  yourself?     You  '11  certainly  go  to  the  dogs.' 

Charley  had  an  idea  that  ho  certainly  should ;  and  also 
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had  an  idat  thftt  HiBB  GlemantiiMi  and  her  M,00(K.  1 

not  impiobably  go  in  the  aamo  divaetioD,  if  ha  had  ao^y* 

thing  to  do  with  them. 

'  And  aa  for  loving  her/  eontinnad  Akrie. '  that  %  all 
my  eje.  Love  ia  a  luxury  which  none  hut  the  rich  or  tfaa 
poor  can  afford.  We  middle-daaa  panpen,  who  are  hon 
with  good  ooatB  on  our  haoka,  hot  mxglj  punea.  can  hsiw 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

*  But  jou  married  for  love,  Alarie?* 

•  Mymaiiiagewaa  not  a  ¥017  prudent  coa,  and  riioali 
not  he  taken  aa  an  euunple.  And  then  I  did  got  womm 
fortune  with  mj wife;  andwhatiaflMre,  Iwaanotaotav^ 
fully  in  want  of  it  aa  yon  am.* 

Ohazley  acknowledged  the  truth  of  thia^  aud  HMt  ka 
would  think  of.  the  matrimonial  pvqjeot,  and  ptomiaad,  at 
any  nte,  to  call  on  Clementina  on  an  early  ocoaaion.  He 
had  already  made  her  acquaintanoe»  had  already  danced 
with  her,  and  certainly  could  not  take  i^on  himaalf  to 
deny  that  ahe  was  a  '  doosed  fine  Igtrl.' 

Bat  Charley  bad  reasons  of  bis  own«  reasons  which  he 
could  not  make  known  to  Alaric,  for  not  thinking  modi" 
of,  or  trusting  much  to,  Miss  Golightly*8  fortune.  In  the 
first  place,  he  regarded  marriage  on  such  a  grand  scale  aa 
that  now  suggested,  as  a  ceremony  which  most  take  a  long 
time  to  adjust ;  the  wooing  of  a  lady  with  so  many  charms 
could  not  be  carried  on  aa  might  be  the  wooing  of  a 
chambermaid  or  a  farmer's  daughter.  It  must  take  months 
at  least  to  conciliate  the  friend^  of  so  rich  an  heiress,  and 
months  at  the  end  of  them  to  prepare  the  wedding  gala. 
But  Charley  could  not  wait  for  months ;  before  one  month 
was  over  be  would  probably  be  laid  up  in  some  vile  limbo, 
an  unfortunate  poor  prisoner  at  the  suit  of  an  iron-hearted 
tailor. 

At  this  veiy  moment  of  Alaric*s  proposition,  at  this 
instant  when  he  found  himself  talking  with  so  much  cool- 
ness of  the  expedience  or  inexpedience  of  appropriating  to 
his  own  purpose  a  slight  trifie  of  20,000Z.,  he  was  in  dire 
strait  as  to  money  difficulties. 

He  had  lately,  that  is,  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
made  acquaintance  with  an  interesting  gentleman  named 
Jabesh  M*£uen.    Mr.  Jabeah  M^Buen  was  in  the  habit  qi 
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relieving  the  distresses  of  such  impoverished  young  gentle- 
men as  Charley  Tudor ;  and  though  he  did  this  with  every 
assurance  of  philanthropic  regard,  though  in  doing  so  he 
only  made  one  stipulation,  *  Pray  be  punctual,  Mr.  Tudor, 
now  pray  do  be  punctual,  sir,  and  you  may  always  count 
on  me,*  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  his  goodness,  Mr. 
M'Ruen's  young  friends  seldom  continued  to  hold  their 
heads  well  up  over  the  world's  waters. 

On  the  morning  after  this  conversation  with  Alaric, 
Charley  intended  to  call  on  his  esteemed  old  friend.  Many 
were  die  morning  calls  he  did  make  ;  many  were  the 
weary,  useless,  aimless  walks  which  he  took  to  that  little 
street  at  the  back  of  Mecklenburg  Square,  with  the  fond 
1m^  of  getting  some  relief  from  Mr.  M'Ruen  ;  and  many 
also  were  the  calls,  the  return  visits,  as  it  were,  which  Mr. 
M'Ruen  made  at  the  Internal  Navigation,  and  numerous 
were  the  whispers  which  he  would  there  whisper  into  the 
ears  of  the  young  clerk,  Mr.  Snape  the  while  sitting  by, 
with  a  sweet  unconscious  look,  as  though  he  firmly  be- 
lieved Mr.  M'Ruen  to  be  Charley's  maternal  uncle. 

And  then,  too,  Charley  had  other  difficulties,  which  in 
his  mind  presented  great  obstacles  to  the  GolighUy  scheme, 
though  Alaric  would  have  thought  little  of  them,  and 
Undy  nothing.  What  was  he  to  do  with  his  Norfolk  Street 
lady,  his  barmaid  houri,  his  Norah  Geraghty,  to  whom  he 
bad  sworn  all  manner  of  undying  love,  and  for  whom  in 
some  sort  of  fashion  he  really  had  an  affection?  And 
Norah  was  not  a  light-of-love  whom  it  was  as  easy  to  lay 
down  as  to  pick  up.  Charley  had  sworn  to  love  her,  and 
she  had  sworn  to  love  Charley ;  and  to  give  her  her  due, 
she  had  kept  her  word  to  him.  Though  her  life  rendered 
necessary  a  sort  of  daily  or  rather  nightly  flirtation  with 
rarious  male  comers — as  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  did 
also  the  life  of  Miss  Clementina  Golightly — yet  she  had  in 
her  way  been  true  to  her  lover.  She  had  been  true  to  him, 
and  Charley  did  not  doubt  her,  and  in  a  sort  of  low  way 
respected  her ;  though  it  was  but  a  dissipated  and  de> 
bauched  respect  There  had  even  been  talk  between  them 
of  marriage,  and  who  can  say  what  in  his  softer  moments, 
when  his  brain  had  been  too  weak  or  the  toddy  too  strong, 
Charley  may  not  have  promised  ? 
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And  there  was  yet  eaother  olgeetiim  to  Mw  ( 
one  eren  more  diffionlt  of  meatkHi,  one  on  vhioli  < 
felt  himself  more  sbsolately  oonstrainel  to  sfleneo  ll 
even  either  of  the  other  two.  He  wis  soffioiently 
inclined  to  speak  to  his  ooosin  Alario  as  to  the  ma 
either  of  Mr.  Jahesh  M'Raen  or  of  Miss  Oeraghty.  but  ha 
could  have  been  eloquent  on  either  mther  than  wiuaper  a 
word  as  to  the  third  person  who  atood  between  him  and 
the  dO.OOOL 

The  sohool  in  whieh  Ohsiley  now  fimd.  Hmt  of  Iks 
infernal  naTnea,had  taught  him  to  langh  at  romauoe ;  bat 
it  had  not  been  so  suoeassful  in  quelling  the  esdy  ftdingi 
of  his  youth,  in  drying  up  the  fountains  of  poetry  within 
him,  88  had  been  the  ease  with  his  eousin,  m  that  other 
school  in  whioh  ha  had  been  a  aeholar.  Ohailey  was  a 
dissipated,  dissolute  rake,  and  in  some  sense  had  degraded 
himself;  but  he  had  still  this  chanoe  of  safety  on  his  side, 
that  he  himself  reprobated  his  own  sins.  He  dreamt  of 
other  things  and  a  better  life.  He  made  visions  to  himsdf 
of  a  sweet  home,  and  a  sweeter,  sweetest,  lovely  wife ;  a 
love  whose  hair  should  not  be  redolent  of  smoke,  nor  her 
hands  reeking  with  gin,  nor  her  services  at  the  demand  of 
every  libertine  who  wanted  a  screw  of  tobacco,  or  a  glass 
of  *  cold  without' 

He  had  made  such  a  vision  to  himself,  and  the  angel 
with  which  he  bad  filled  it  was  not  a  creature  of  his 
imagination.  She  who  was  to  reign  in  this  ethereal 
paradise,  this  happy  borne,  far  as  the  poles  away  from 
Norfolk  Street,  was  a  living  being  m  the  sublunar  globe, 
present  sometimes  to  Charley's  eyes,  and  now  so  often 
present  to  his  thoughts;  and  yet  she  was  but  a  child, 
and  as  ignorant  that  she  had  ever  touched  a  lover's 
heart  by  her  childish  charms  as  though  she  had  been  a 
baby. 

After  all,  even  on  Charley's  part,  it  was  but  a  vision. 
He  never  really  thought  that  his  young  inamorata  would 
or  could  be  to  him  a  real  true  heart's  companion,  returning 
his  love  with  the  double  love  of  a  woman,  watching  his 
health,  curing  his  vices,  and  making  the  sweet  things  of 
the  world  a  living  reality  around  him.  This  love  of  his 
was  but  a  vision,  but  not  the  less  on  that  account  did  it 
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interfere  with  his  cousin  Alaric*s  proposition  in  reference 
Co  Miss  Clementina  Golightlj. 

That  other  love  also,  that  squalid  love  of  his,  was  in 
truth  no  vision — was  a  stem,  palpable  reality,  very  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  and  one  which  he  often  thought  to  himself 
would  very  probably  swallow  up  that  other  love,  and  drive 
his  sweet  dream  far  away  into  utter  darkness  and  dim 
chaotic  space. 

But  at  any  rate  it  was  clear  that  there  was  no  room  in 
his  heart  for  the  beauteous  Clementina,  *  doosed  fine  girl  * 
•s  she  undoubtedly  was,  and  serviceable  as  the  20,0002. 
most  certainly  would  have  been. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A  DAT  WITH   ONB  OF  THB    NAVVIES. — MOBKINO. 

On  the  morning  after  this  conversation  with  Alario, 
Charley  left  his  lodgings  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  wended 
his  way  towards  Mecklenburg  Square.  At  the  comer  of 
Davies  Street  he  got  an  omnibus,  which  for  fourpence  took 
him  to  one  of  the  little  alleys  near  Gray's  Inn,  and  there 
he  got  down,  and  threading  the  well-known  locality, 
through  Bedford  Pkce  and  across  Theobald  s  Road,  soon 
found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  generous  patron.  Oh  I 
how  he  hated  the  house ;  how  he  hated  the  blear-eyed, 
cross-grained,  dirty,  impudent  fish-fag  of  an  old  woman 
who  opened  the  door  for  him  ;  how  he  hated  Mr.  Jabeiih 
M*Ruen,  to  whom  he  now  came  a  supplicant  for  assistance, 
and  how,  above  all,  he  hated  himself  for  being  there. 

'  He  was  shown  into  Mr.  M*Ruen*s  little  front  parlour, 
where  he  had  to  wait  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  his  patron 
made  such  a  breakfast  as  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  such 
men.  We  can  imagine  the  rancid  butter,  the  stale  be- 
fingered  bread,  the  ha'porth  of  sky-blue  milk,  the  tea 
innocent  of  Chinas  wrongs,  and  the  soiled  cloth.  Mr. 
M'Roen  always  did  keep  Charley  waiting  fifteen  minutes, 
and  so  he  was  no  whit  surprised ;  the  doing  so  was  a  part 
of  the  tremendous  interest  which  the  wretched  old  usurer 
received  for  his  dribleu  of  money. 
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There  was  not  a  bit  of  furnitare  in  the  room  on  wUdi 
Ghailej  had  not  speculated  tin  q»eea1ation  eoiddgono 
further  the  old  eseritoir  or  secrfttaire  tdooh  Mr. 
M'Rnen  always  opened  the  moment  he  came  into  the 
room ;  the  rickety  Pembroke  table,  coTeied  with  dir^ 
papers  whieh  stood  in  the  middle  of  it ;  the  honohair- 
bottomed  chairs,  on  which  Charley  declined  to  ait  down, 
unless  he  had  on  his  thickest  winter  tronaerSp  ao  per* 
pendicnlar  had  become  aome  atoms  on  the  sni£aoe»  wludi. 


when  new,  had  no  doabt  been  hoiixontal;  the  omamonta  (H 
on  the  chimney,  broken  bita  of  filthy  croekeiy,  fnU  or 
whisps  of  paper,  with  a  china  dnck-witfaont  a  ta3.  and  a 
dog  to  eorrsepond  withoat  a  head;  the  pietmea  i^ainat 
the  wall,  with  their  tarnished  dingy  £rame8  and  eraeked 
glasses,  representing  three  of  the  Seaaona*  how  the  fimrtli 
had  gone  before  its  time  to  its  final  bonme  by  an  mihanpy 
chance,  Mr  M'Ruen  had  once  explained  to  Charley«  wnile 
endeavooring  to  make  his  young  customer  take  t&e  other 
three  as. a  good  value  for  IL  lOs,  in  arranging  a  little 
transaction,  the  total  amount  of  which  did  not  exceed  161. 

In  that  instance,  however,  Charley,  who  had  already 
dabbled  somewhat  deeply  in  dressing-cases,  utterly  refused 
to  trade  in  the  articles  produced. 

Charley  stood  with  his  back  to  the  dog  and  duck, 
facing  Winter,  with  Spring  on  his  right  and  Autumn  on 
his  left ;  it  was  well  that  Summer  was  gone,  no  summer 
could  have  shed  light  on  that  miserable  chamber  He 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  wait,  and  was  not  therefore 
impatient,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes  Mr  M*Ruen 
shuffled  into  the  room  in  his  slippers. 

He  was  a  little  man,  with  thin  grey  hair,  which  stood 
upright  from  his  narrow  head — ^what  his  age  might  have 
been  it  was  impossible  to  guess ,  he  was  wizened,  and  dry, 
and  grey,  but  still  active  enough  on  his  legs  when  he  had 
exchanged  his  slippers  for  his  shoes ;  and  as  keen  in  all 
his  senses  as  though  years  could  never  tell  upon  him. 

He  always  wore  round  his  neck  a  stiff-starched  deep 
white  handkerchief,  not  fastened  with  a  bow  in  front,  the 
ends  being  tucked  in  so  as  to  be  invisible.  This  cravat 
not  only  covered  his  throat  but  his  chin  also,  so  that  his 
head  seemed  to  grow  forth  from  it  without  the  aid  of  any 
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neck;  and  he  had  a  trick  of  turning  his  face  round  within 
it,  an  inch  or  two  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  cranium  was  loose  and 
might  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

He  shuffled  into  the  room  where  Chariej  was  standing 
with  little  short  quick  steps,  and  putting  out  his  hand,  just 
touched  that  of  his  customer,  by  way  of  going  through  the 
Qgoal  process  of  greeting. 

Some  short  statement  mast  be  made  of  Charley's  money 
detlings  with  Mr.  M'Ruen  up  to  this  period.  About  two 
jmn  back  a  tailor  had  an  over-due  bill  of  his  for  20/.,  of 
iHiich  he  was  unable  to  obtain  payment,  and  being  nnwil- 
ling  to  ffo  to  law,  or  perhaps  being  himself  in  Mr.  M'Rueu's 
power,  he  passed  this  bill  to  that  worthy  gentleman — 
what  amount  of  consideration  he  got  for  it,  it  matters  not 
DOW  to  inquire ,  Mr.  M'Ruen  very  shortly  afterwards  pre- 
•anted  himself  at  the  Internal  Navigation,  and  introduced 
himaelf  to  onr  hero.  He  did  this  with  none  of  the  over- 
bearing harshness  of  the  ordinary  dun,  or  the  short  caustic 
decision  of  a  creditor  determined  to  resort  to  the  utmost 
•ererity  of  the  law.  He  turned  his  head  about  and  smiled, 
and  just  showed  the  end  of  the  bill  peeping  out  from 
among  a  parcel  of  others,  begged  Mr.  Tudor  to  be  punc- 
tual, he  would  only  ask  him  to  be  punctual,  and  would  in 
such  case  do  anything  for  him,  and  ended  his  visit  by 
making  an  appointment  to  meet  Charley  in  the  little 
street  behind  Mecklenbuig  Square  Charley  kept  his 
appointment,  and  came  away  from  Mr.  M*Ruen*s  with  a 
well-contented  mind.  He  had,  it  is  true,  left  bl.  behind 
him,  and  had  also  left  the  bill,  still  entire ;  but  he  had 
obtained  a  promise  of  unlimited  assistance  from  the  good- 
natured  gentleman,  and  had  also  received  instructions  how 
he  was  to  get  a  brother  clerk  to  draw  a  bill,  how  he  was 
to  accept  it  himself,  and  how  his  patron  was  to  discount  it 
for  him,  paying  him  real  gold  out  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  exchange  for  his  worthless  signature. 

Charley  stepped  lighter  on  the  ground  as  he  left  Mr. 
M*Ruen'8  house  on  that  eventful  morning  than  he  had 
done  for  many  a  day.  There  was  something  delightful  in 
the  feeling  that  he  could  make  money  of  his  name  in  this 
way,  as  great  bankers  do  of  theirs,  by  patting  it  at  the 
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bottom  of  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  esperieneed  a  eoit  of 
pride  too  in  baring  achiered  so  leepeetaUe  a  poeitioii  in 
the  race  of  rain  which  he  was  running,  as  to  have  daslingi 
with  a  bill-discouuter.  He  felt  that  he  was  patting  him* 
self  on  a  par  with  great  men,  end  rising  above  the  low 
level  of  the  infernal  navvies.  Mr.  M'Roen  had  pulled  the 
bill  out  of  a  heap  of  bills  which  he  always  ctined  in  Us 
huge  pocket-book,  and  showed  to  Charlej  the  name  of.  an 
impoverished  Irish  peer  on  the  back  of  it;  and  the  si^t 
of  that  name  had  made  Chariej  quite  in  lova  with  ram. 
He  already  felt  that  he  was  almost  hsnd-and-glova  with 
Lord  MountOoflfeehouse;  for  it  was  a  deseendimt<tf  the 
nobleman  so  celebrated  in  song.  '  Only  be  punctoal,  Mr. 
Tudor;  only  be  punctual,  and  I  will  do  anytning  for  yon,' 
Mr.  M'Ruen  had  said,  as  Ohaziey  left  the  house.  Chttioj; 
however,  never  had  been  punctual,  and  yet  his  dealings 
with  Mr.  M'Ruen  had  gone  on  ficom  that  day  to  thtt. 
What  absolute  money  he  had  ever  received  into  his  hand 
he  could  not  now  have  said,  but  it  was  very  little,  probably 
not  amounting  in  all  to  50/.  Yet  be  had  already  paid 
during  the  two  years  more  than  double  that  sum  to  this 
sbarp-clawed  vulture,  and  still  owed  him  the  amounts  of 
more  bills  than  be  could  number.  Indeed  he  had  kept  no 
account  of  these  double-fanged  little  documents ;  he  had 
signed  tbem  whenever  tuld  to  do  so,  and  had  even  been  so 
preposterously  foolish  as  to  sign  tbem  in  blank.  All  he 
knew  was  that  at  the  beginning  of  every  quarter  Mr. 
M'Ruen  got  nearly  the  half  of  his  little  modicum  of 
salary,  and  that  towards  the  middle  of  it  he  usuaUy  con- 
trived to  obtain  an  advance  of  some  small,  some  very 
small  sum,  and  that  when  doing  so  he  always  put  his 
hand  to  a  fresh  bit  of  paper. 

He  was  beginning  to  be  heartily  sick  of  the  bilLdis- 
oounter  His  intimacy  with  the  lord  had  not  yet  com- 
menced ,  nor  had  he  experienced  any  of  the  delights  which 
he  had  expected  to  accrue  to  him  from  the  higher  tone  of 
extravagance  in  which  he  entered  when  he  made  Mr. 
M'Ruen *8  acquaintance.  And  then  the  horrid  fatal  waste 
of  time  which  he  incurred  in  pursuit  of  the  few  pounds 
which  he  occasionally  obtained,  filled  even  his  heart  with 
a  sort  of  despair     Morning  after  morning  he  would  wait 
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in  that  hated  room  ;  and  then  day  after  day,  at  two  o'clock, 
he  would  attend  the  usurer's  city  haunt — and  genemlly  all 
in  vain.  The  patience  of  Mr.  Snape  was  giving  way,  and 
the  discipline  even  of  the  Internal  Navigiition  felt  itself 
outraged. 

And  now  Charley  stood  once  more  in  that  dingy  little 
front  parlour  in  which  he  had  never  yet  seen  a  fire,  and 
once  more  Mr.  Jahesh  M*Huen  shuffled  into  the  room  in 
his  big  cniTat  and  dirty  loose  slippers. 

•  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Tudor,  how  d'ye  do  ?  I  hope  you 
hare  brought  a  little  of  this  ^nth  you ;'  and  Jabesh  opened 
ont  his  left  hand,  and  tapped  the  palm  of  it  with  the 
middle  finger  of  his  right,  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
expected  some  money  :  not  that  he  did  expect  any,  cormo- 
nnt  that  he  was  ;  this  was  not  the  period  of  the  quarter 
in  which  he  ever  got  money  from  his  customer. 

•  Indeed  I  have  not,  Mr.  M'Ruen ;  but  I  positively  must 
get  some.' 

•  Oh — oh— oh— oh — Mr.  Tudor — Mr.  Tudor !  How  can 
we  go  on  if  you  are  so  unpunctual  ?  Now  I  would  do  any- 
thing for  you  if  you  would  only  be  punctual.' 

•  Oh !  bother  about  that — you  know  your  own  game  well 
enough.' 

•  Be  punctual,  Mr.  Tudor,  only  be  punctual,  and  we 
shall  be  all  right — and  so  you  have  not  got  any  of  this?' 
and  Jabesh  went  through  the  tapping  again. 

'  Not  a  doit,'  said  Charley ;  '  but  1  shall  be  up  the  spout 
altogether  if  you  don't  do  something  to  help  me.' 

•  But  you  are  so  unpunctual,  Mr.  Tudor.' 

•  Oh,  d —  it ;  you  '11  make  me  sick  if  you  say  that  again. 
What  else  do  you  live  by  but  that  ?  But  I  positively  must 
have  some  money  from  you  to-day.     If  not  I  am  done  for.' 

•  I  don't  think  I  can,  Mr.  Tudor  ;  not  to-day,  Mr. 
Tudor — some  other  day,  say  this  day  month ;  that  is,  if 
you  11  be  punctual.' 

•This  day  month  !  no,  but  this  very  day,  Mr.  M*Ruen 
—why,  you  got  18/.  from  me  when  I  received  my  last 
salary,  and  I  have  not  had  a  shilling  back  since.' 

•  But  you  are  so  unpunctual,  Mr.  Tudor,*  and  Jabesh 
twisted  his  head  backwards  and  forwards  within  his  cravat* 
rubbing  his  chin  with  the  interior  starch. 
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« Well  then.  I U  tell  too  what  it  is,'  said  Ghariej.  •  I U 
be  shot  if  jon  set  a  shilling  from  me  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and  yoamayseU  me  iq>  asqoick  as  yon  please.  If  I  don't 
give  a  history  of  your  business  tlutt  will  surprise  some 
people,  my  name  isn't  Tudor.* 

« Ha.  ha,  ha!'  laughed  Mr.  M'Boen,  with  a  soft  quiet 
laugh. 

*  Well,  really,  Mr.  Tudor,  I  would  do  mors  Ibr  yon  than 
any  other  young  man  that  I  know,  if  you  were  onj^  a  little 
more  punctual.    How  much  is  it  you  want  now?' 

« 16L— or  102.— lOZ.  wiU  do.' 

*Ten  pounds!'  said  Jabedi,  as  though  Ohariey  bad 
asked  for  ten  thousand-^*  tm  pounds  1— if  two  or  thvse 
would  do— • 

*  But  two  or  three  mmt  do.* 

*  And  whose  name  will  you  bring?' 

'  Whose  name !  why  Scattendl*s»  to  be  sure.'  Now 
Scatterall  was  one  of  the  navfies;  and  from  him  Mr. 
M'Ruen  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  extracting  one  ^eurthing, 
though  he  had  his  name  on  a  volume  of  Charley's  bills. 

*  Scatterall— I  don't  like  Mr.  Scatterall,*  said  Jabesh ; 
«he  is  very  dissipated,  and  the  most  unpunctual  young 
man  I  ever  met — ^you  reaUy  most  get  some  one  else,  Mr. 
Tudor ;  you  really  must' 

*0h,  Uiat'*s  nonsense— Scatterall  is  as  good  as  anybody 
— ^I  couldn't  ask  any  of  the  other  fellows — they  are  such  a 
low  set* 

'But  Mr.  Scatterall  is  so  unpunctual.  There's  your 
cousin,  Mr.  Alaric  Tudor.' 

*  My  cousin  Alaric !  Oh,  nonsense  !  you  don't  suppose 
I  'd  ask  him  to  do  such  a  thing  ?  .You  might  as  well  tell  me 
to  go  to  my  fEitber.' 

*  Or  that  other  gentleman  you  live  with ;  Mr.  Norman. 
He  is  a  most  punctual  gentleman.  Bring  me  his  name,  and 
I  'U  let  you  have  10^  or  8Z. — 1 11  let  you  have  SL  at  once.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  will,  Mr.  M'Ruen,  or  80^ ;  and  be  only 
too  happy  to  give  it  me.  But  you  know  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Now  I  won't  wait  any  longer ;  just  give  me  an 
answer  to  this :  if  I  come  to  you  in  the  city  will  you  let 
me  have  some  money  to-day  ?  If  you  won't,  why  I  must  go 
elsewhere — that 's  aU.' 
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The  interview  ended  by  an  appointment  being  made  for 
•nother  meeting  to  come  off  at  2  p.m.  that  day,  at  the 
*  Banks  of  Jordan,*  a  public-house  in  Sweeting's  Alley,  as 
well  known  to  Charley  as  the  little  front  parlour  of  Mr. 
M'Ruen's  house.  '  Bring  the  bill-stamp  with  you,  Mr. 
Tudor,'  said  Jabesh,  by  way  of  a  last  parting  word  of 
counsel ;  *  and  let  Mr.  Scatterall  sign  it — that  is,  if  it  must 
be  Mr.  Scatterall ;  but  I  wish  you  would  bring  your 
cousin's  name.' 

'  Nonsense ! ' 

•  Well,  then,  bring  it  signed — but  1 11  fill  it ;  you  young 
fellows  understand  nothing  of  filling  in  a  bill  properly.' 

And  then  taking  his  leave  the  infernal  navvy  hurried 
off,  and  reached  his  office  in  Somerset  House  at  a  quarter- 
(MSt  1 1  o  clock.  As  he  walked  along  he  bought  the  bit  of 
sounped  paper  on  which  his  fiiend  Scatterall  was  to  write 
his  name. 

When  he  reached  the  office  he  found  that  a  great  com- 
motion was  going  on.  Mr.  Snape  was  standing  up  at  his 
desk,  and  the  first  word  which  greeted  Charley's  ears  was 
an  intimation  from  that  gentleman  that  Mr.  Oldeschole 
bad  desired  that  Mr.  Tudor»  when  he  arrived,  should  be 
instructed  to  attend  in  the  board-room. 

•  Very  well,'  said  Charley,  in  a  tone  of  great  indifference, 
'  with  all  my  heart ;  I  rather  like  seeing  Oldeschole  now 
and  then.  But  he  mustn't  keep  me  long,  for  I  have  to 
meet  my  grandmother  at  Islington  at  2  o'clock;'  and 
Charley,  having  hung  up  his  hat,  prepared  to  walk  ofif  to  the 
Secretary's  room. 

'You'll  be  good  enough  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Tudor,'  said  Snape.  'Another  gentleman  is  with  Mr. 
Oldeschole  at  present  You  will  be  good  enough  to  sit 
down  and  go  on  with  the  Kennett  and  Avon  lock  entries, 
till  Mr.  Oldeschole  is  ready  to  see  you.' 

Charley  sat  down  at  his  desk  opposite  to  his  friend 
Scatterall.  *  I  hope,  Mr.  Snape,  you  had  a  pleasant 
meeting  at  evening  prayers  yesterday,'  said  he,  with  a  tone 
of  extreme  interest. 

•  You  had  better  mind  the  look  entries  at  present,  Mr. 
Tudor ;  they  are  greatly  in  arrear.' 

'  And  the  evening  meetings  are  docketed  up  as  close  as 


wax,  I  suppoM.  Whtt  the  deuce  m  in  the  wind,  Diek?* 
Mr.  ScaUenOl's  Ghmtiui  name  was  Rkfaud.  •  Where  1i 
Corkscraw?*  Mr.  Gorksorew  was  elao  a  naTty,  and  was 
one  of  thoae  to  whom  Charley  had  apeoiaU j  alluded  when 
he  apoke  of  the  low  set 

'Oh,  here 'a  a  regular  go,*aaid  ScattenJl.  'It'aallnp 
with  CorkBcrew,  I  belioTe.' 

'Why,  what*a  the  cfaeeae  now?' 

/Oh!  it*a  all  about  aome  pork  diope,  which  Screwy  had 
for  aupper  last  night.*  Screwy  waa  a  name  of  lore  whidi 
among  hia  brother  navnea  waa  ffiTon  to  Mr.  Corkscrew. 
*  Mr.  Smqpe  seema  to  think  they  did  not  agree  with  him.* 

*Pork  ehopa  in  July  I  *  ezobdmed  Charley. 

*Poor  Screwy  Sorgot  the  time  of  year/  aaid  anodier 
nsTTy;  *  he  on^  to  have  called  it  lamb  and  gnas.* 

And  then  the  atoiy  was  told.  On  the  preceding  after- 
noon, Mr.  Corkacrew  had  been  subjected  to  the  dire 
temptation  of  a  boating  par^  to  the  Eel-pie  laland  for  the 
following  day,  and  a  dinner  thereon.  There  were  to  be  at 
the  feast  no  leas  than  four-and-twenty  jolly  souls,  and  it 
waa  intimated  to  Mr.  Corkscrew  that  as  no  soul  was 
esteemed  to  be  more  jolly  than  his  own,  the  party  would  be 
considered  as  very  imperfect  unless  he  could  join  it.  Asking 
for  a  day*a  leave  Mr.  Corkscrew  knew  to  be  out  of  the 
question ;  he  had  already  taken  too  many  without  asking. 
He  was  therefore  driven  to  take  another  in  the  same  way, 
and  had  to  look  about  for  aome  excuse  which  might  aupport 
him  in  his  difficulty.  An  excuse  it  must  be,  not  only  new, 
but  very  valid ;  one  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be  overset ; 
one  so  well  avouched  that  it  could  not  be  doubted.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  mature  consideration,  he  sat  down  after 
leaving  his  office,  and  wrote  the  following  letter,  before  he 
atarted  on  an  evening  cruising  expedition  with  some  others 
of  the  party  to  prepare  for  the  next  day*a  festivities. 

•Thursday  morning, — July,  185-. 
•  Mt  dear  Sir, 

•  I  write  from  my  bed  where  I  am  sufifering  a  most 
tremendous  indiggestion,  last  night  I  eat  a  stunning 
supper  off  pork  chopps  and  never  remembered  that  pork 
chopps  alwaya  doea  disagree  with  me,  but  I  waa  very 
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indiscrete  and  am  now  teetoally  unable  to  rise  my  throbing 
bead  from  oif  my  pillar,  I  have  took  four  blu  pills  and 
eome  salts  and  sena,  plenty  of  that,  and  shall  be  the  thing 
to-morrow  morning  no  doubt,  just  at  present  I  feel  just  as 
if  I  had  a  mill  stone  inside  my  stomac — Pray  be  so  kind 
as  to  make  it  all  right  with  Mr.  Oldeschole  and  believe 
me  to  remain, 

'  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

'Verax  Corkscrew. 
*  Thomas  Snape,  Esq.,  Ac, 
*  Internal  Navigation  Office,  Somerset  House.' 

HaTing  composed  this  letter  of  excuse,  and  not  in- 
tending to  return  to  bis  lodgings  that  evening,  he  had  to 
make  provision  for  its  safely  reaching  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Snape  in  due  time  on  the  following  morning.  This  he  did, 
by  giving  it  to  the  boy  who  came  to  clean  the  lodging- 
house  boots,  with  sundry  injunctions  that  if  he  did  not 
deliver  it  at  the  office  by  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
momiog,  the  sixpence  accruing  to  him  would  never  be 
paid.  Mr.  Corkscrew,  however,  said  nothing  as  to  the 
letter  not  being  delivered  before  ten  the  next  morning, 
and  as  other  business  took  the  boy  along  the  Strand  the 
same  evening,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  then 
execute  his  commission.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  duly 
delivered  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  a  servant  girl,  who 
was  cleaning  the  passages  of  the  office. 

Fortune  on  this  occasion  was  blind  to  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Corkscrew,  and  threw  him  over  most  unmercifully.  It  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Snape  had  been  summoned  to  an  even- 
ing conference  with  Mr.  Oldeschole  and  the  other  pundits 
of  the  office,  to  discuss  with  them,  or  rather  to  hear  dis- 
cossed,  some  measure  which  they  began  to  think  it 
necessary  to  introduce,  for  amending  the  discipline  of  the 
department 

*  We  are  getting  a  bad  name,  whether  we  deserve  it  or 
not,'  said  Mr.  Oldeschole.  'That  fellow  Hardlines  has 
put  us  into  his  blue-book,  and  now  there 's  an  article  in 
the  "Times!"' 

Just  at  this  moment,  a  messenger  brought  in  to  Mr. 
Snape  the  onfortunate  letter  of  whidi  we  have  given  a  copy. 
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'What's  that?'  said  Mr.  Oldesehola. 

*  A  note  from  Mr.  Coiksorew,  sir/  said  Sni^ 

*  Ho  *s  the  iforBt  of  the  whole  lot,*  said  Mr.  Oldeschole. 
*He  is  Toiy  bad,'  said  Snaps;  *but  I  rather  think  thai 

perhaps,  sir,  Mr.  Tudor  is  the  norst  of  alL' 

*Well,  I  don't  know/  said  the  Secretaiy,  mattering 
sotto  voe$  to  the  Under-fiecretaiy.  while  Mr.  8nape  read  the 
letter-*'  Todor,  at  anf  rate,  is  a  gentleman.' 

Mr.  Snape  read  the  letter,  and  his  fkoe  grew  TOiy  long. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sneaking  d?ili^  aboat  Cocksorew,  not 
prevalent  indeed  at  all  times,  hat  whieh  ddefly  showed 
itself  when  he  and  Mr.  Snape  were  alone  together,  which 
somewhat  endeared  him  to  the  elder  dak.  He  wmild 
haTO.  screened  the  sinner  had  he  had  either  the  i 
presence  of  mind  or  the  necessaiy  pluck.  Bat  he 
neither.  He  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  letter 
but  bj  the  truth,  and  he  feared  to  conceal  so  fiagnmt  a 
breach  of  disdpGne  at  the  moment  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. 

Things  at  any  rate  so  turned  out  that  Mr.  Corkscrew's 
letter  was  read  in  full  condave  in  the  board-room  of  the 
office,  just  as  he  was  describing  the  excellence  of  his 
manoBUTre  with  great  glee  to  four  or  five  other  jolly  souls 
at  the  '  Magpie  and  Stump.* 

.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  a  fit  of  laughter, 
in  which  even  Mr.  Snape  joined ;  but  very  shortly  the 
laughter  gave  way  to  the  serious  considerations  to  which 
such  an  epistle  was  sure  to  give  rise  at  such  a  moment. 
What  if  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  should  get  hold  of  it  and 
put  it  into  bis  blue-book !  What  if  the  *  Times'  should  print 
it  and  send  it  over  the  whole  world,  accompanied  by  a  few 
of  its  most  venomous  touches,  to  the  eternal  dis^uce  of 
the  Internal  Navigation,  and  probable  utter  annihilation  of 
Mr.  Oldeschole's  official  career!  An  example  must  be 
made! 

Yes,  an  example  must  be  made.  Messengers  were  sent 
ofif  scouring  the  town  for  Mr.  Corkscrew,  and  about  mid- 
night he  was  found,  still  true  to  the '  Magpie  and  Stump,*  but 
hardly  in  condition  to  understand  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  him.  So  much  as  this,  however,  did  make 
itself  manifest  to  him,  that  he  must  by  no  means  join  his 
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jolly-fiouled  brethren  at  the  Eel-pie  Island,  and  that  he 
most  be  at  his  office  punctually  at  ten  o  clock  the  next 
morning  if  he  had  any  intention  of  saving  himself  from 
dismissal.  When  Charley  arrived  at  his  office,  Mr.  Cork- 
screw was  still  with  the  authorities,  and  Charley's  turn  was 
to  come  next. 

Charley  was  rather  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Oldeschole, 
having  been  appointed  by  himself  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
01de8chole*8  great  friend.  Sir  Gilbert  de  Salop ;  and  he 
was,  moreover,  the  best-looking  of  the  whole  lot  of  navvies ; 
but  he  was  no  favourite  with  Mr.  Snape. 

'  Poor  Screwy — ^it  will  be  all  up  wiUi  him,*  said  Charley. 
*  He  might  just  as  well  have  gone  on  with  his  party  and 
had  his  fun  out' 

'  It  will,  I  imagine,  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one 
example,  Mr.  Tudor,'  said  Mr.  Snape,  with  a  voice  of 
utmost  severity. 

*  A-a-a-men,'  said  Charley.  '  If  everything  else  fails,  I 
think  I  '11  go  into  the  green  line.  You  couldn't  give  me  a 
helping  hand,  could  you,  Mr.  Snape?'  There  was  a 
rumour  afloat  in  the  office  that  Mr.  Snape's  wife  held  some 
little  interest  in  a  small  greengrocer's  establishment. 

/  Mr.  Tudor  to  attend  in  the  board-room,  immediately,* 
said  a  fat  messenger,  who  opened  the  door  wide  with  a 
start,  and  then  stood  with  it  in  his  hand  while  he  delivered 
the  message. 

*  All  right,'  said  Charley ;  *  1 11  tumble  up  and  be  with 
them  in  ten  seconds ; '  and  then  collecting  together  a  large 
bundle  of  the  arrears  of  the  Kennett  and  Avon  lock  entries, 
being  just  as  much  as  he  could  carry,  he  took  the  disor- 
dered papers  and  placed  them  on  Mr.  Snape *s  desk,  exactly 
over  the  paper  on  which  he  was  writing,  and  immediately 
under  his  nose. 

*Mr.  Tudor— Mr.  Tudor!'  said  Snape. 

*  As  I  am  to  tear  myself  away  from  you,  Mr.  Snape,  It 
is  better  that  I  should  hand  over  these  valuable  documents 
to  your  safe  keeping.  There  they  are,  Mr.  Snape;  pray 
see  that  you  have  got  them  all ; '  and  so  saying,  he  left  the 
room  to  attend  to  the  high  behests  of  Mr.  Oldeschole. 

As  he  went  along  the  passages  he  met  Verax  Corkscrew 
returning  from  his  interview.     'Well,  Screwy,'  said  he. 
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*and  how&res  it  with  yoa?  Poik  chops  tie  bad  thingB  in 
sammer,  ain^  thej?* 

« It  *8  all  U-P/  said  Gorkserew,  almost  crying.  *  I  'm  to 
go  down  to  the  bottom,  and  I  *m  to  stay  at  Uie  office  tiU 
scTon  o'clock  CTery  day  for  a  month ;  and  old  Foolscap 
says  he  '11  ship  me  the  next  time  I  *m  absent  half«n-hoar 
without  leave.* 

•Oh!  is  that  aU?' said  Charley.  «U  that^aUyoaget 
for  pork  cliops  and  senna,  I'm  all  right.  I  sbooldnt 
wonder  if  I  did  not  get  pronaoted  ;*  and  so  be  went  in  to  his 
interview. 

What  was  the  natore  of  the  advice  given  him,  what 
amoant  of  cantion  he  waa  called  on  to  endnre,  need  not 
here  be  exactly  specified.  We  all  know  with  how  li^t  a 
rod  a  fiither  chastises  the  son  he  loves,  let  Solomon  havcf 
given  what  counsel  he  may  to  the  contrary.  Chariey,  in 
spite  of  his  manifold  sins,  was  a  favourite,  and  he  came 
forth  from  the  board-room  an  unscathed  man.  In  &ct,  he 
had  been  promoted  as  he  bad  surmised,  seeing  that  Cork- 
screw who  had  been  his  senior  was  now  his  junior.  He  came 
forth  unscathed,  and  walking  with  an  easy  air  into  bis 
room,  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  told  his  brother  clerks 
that  he  should  be  there  to-morrow  morning  at  ten,  or  at 
any  rate  soon  after. 

'And  where  are  you  going  now,  Mr.  Tudor?*  said 
Snape. 

*  To  meet  my  grandmother  at  Islington,  if  you  please, 
sir,*  said  Charley.  *  I  have  permission  from  Mr.  Oldeschole 
to  attend  upon  her  for  the  rest  of  the  day — perhaps  you 
would  like  to  ask  him.*  And  so  saying  he  went  off  to  his 
appointment  with  Mr.  M*Euen  at  the  •  Banks  of  Jordan.* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

▲  DAT  WITH  OKE  OP  THB  KAWIES. ^AFTEBKOON. 

The  *  Banks  of  Jordan*  was  a  public-house  in  the  city,  which 
from  its  appearance  did  not  seem  to  do  a  very  thriving 
trade;  but  as  it  was  carried  on  from  year  to  year  in  the 
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•tme  doll,  monotonous,  dead-alive  sort  of  fashion,  it  must 
be  surmised  that  some  one  found  an  interest  in  keeping  it 
open. 

Charley,  when  he  entered  the  door  punctually  at  two 
o'clock,  saw  that  it  was  as  usual  nearly  deserted.  One  long, 
lanky,  middle-aged  man,  seedy  as  to  his  outward  vestments, 
and  melancholy  in  countenance,  sat  at  one  of  the  tables. 
But  he  was  doing  very  little  good  for  the  establishment ; 
he  had  no  refreshment  of  any  kind  before  him,  and  was 
intent  only  on  a  dingy  pocket-book  in  which  he  was  making 
entries  with  a  pencil. 

Tou  enter  the  *  Banks  of  Jordan'  by  two  folding  doors  in 
a  comer  of  a  very  narrow  alley  behind  the  Exchange.  As 
jon  go  in,  you  observe  on  your  left  a  little  glass  partition, 
aomething  like  a  large  cage,  inside  which,  in  a  bar,  are  four 
or  five  untempting-looking  bottles ;  and  also  inside  the  cage, 
on  a  chair,  is  to  be  seen  a  quiet-looking  female,  who  is  inva- 
riably engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  some  white  article  of 
inward  clothing.  Anything  less  like  the  flashy-dressed  bar* 
maidens  of  the  western  gin  palaces  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  To  this  encaged  sempstress  no  one  ever  speaks 
unless  it  be  to  give  a  rare  order  for  a  mutton  chop  or  pint 
of  stout  And  even  for  this  she  hardly  stays  her  sewing  for 
a  moment,  but  touches  a  small  bell,  and  the  ancient  waiter, 
who  never  shows  himself  but  when  called  for,  and  who  is 
the  only  other  inhabitant  of  the  place  ever  visible,  receives 
the  order  from  her  through  an  open  pane  in  the  cage  as 
quietly  as  she  received  it  from  her  customer. 

The  floor  of  the  single  square  room  of  the  establishment 
is  sanded,  and  the  tables  are  ranged  round  the  wsUs,  each 
table  being  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  placed  within  wooden 
partitions,  by  which  the  occupier  is  screened  from  any 
inquiring  eyes  on  either  side. 

Such  was  Mr.  Jabesh  M*Ruen*s  house-of-call  in  the  city, 
and  of  many  a  mutton  chop  and  many  a  pint  of  stout  had 
Charley  partaken  there  while  waiting  for  the  man  of  money. 
To  him  it  seemed  to  be  inexcusable  to  sit  down  in  a  public 
inn  and  call  for  nothing ;  he  perceived,  however,  that  the 
laiigo  miyority  of  the  frequenters  of  the  *  Banks  of  Jordan' 
so  conducted  themselves. 

He  was  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  pUce  to  know  how 
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to  give  hk  ontan  widioat  lioQbiiiig  that  dfligont  lMaRBai4» 
and  had  done  ao  ahoni  ton  muiiileB  when  Jafaedi;  mom 
panctnal  than  asual,  entered  the  place.  Thia  Ohaxkf 
regarded  aa  >  piomiaing  aign  of  forthcoming  caah,  Itfeqr 
fieqnentlj  ha^ned  that  be  vaited  tfame  an  boor,  and  that 
after  all  Jahedi  fvould  not  oome;  and  Aen  die  mocniiig 
Tiai  t  to  Mecldenbiug  S^oaie  bad  to  be  made  agun ;  and  eo 
poor  GuiAafB  time,  or  rather  the  time  of  bia  poor  oflke^ 
waa  out  op,  naated,  and  deatmed. 

*  A  mntton  chop!*  aaidlb;  M«Bnen,looldngaftChadnr1a 
banquet  '  A  rwj  nice  thing  indeed  in  the  middle  of  ttia 
daj.  I  don't  mind  if  I  baveoae  mjadf^'  and  ao  Ohailqf 
bad  to  order  another  ebon  and  mom  atoot 

'Thej  ba?e  TeijnioeuMRy  bara»  exoeUmit  abenr/aaid 
M'Boen*  TbebeBtiItbinlE»i&the^---that*afrl9leom0 
here.* 

'Upon  mybononr^Mr.  M'Buen,  I  aban't  baTO  monej  to 
paf  for  it  until  I  get  aome  firom  jon,*  aaid  Gharlej,  aa  be 
caUed  for  a  pint  of  sheny. 

'  Never  mind,  John,  never  mind  the  sherry  to-day,'  said 
M*Rnen.  *  Mr.  Tudor  is  very  kind,  but  1 11  take  beer ;  * 
and  the  little  man  gave  a  laugh  and  twisted  his  head,  and 
ate  his  chop  and  drank  his  stout»  as  though  he  found  that 
both  were  very  good  indeed.  When  he  had  finished,  Charley 
paid  the  bill  and  discovered  that  he  was  left  with  ninepence 
in  his  pocket 

And  then  he  produced  the  bill  stamp.  *  Waiter,'  aaid 
he,  *  pen  and  ink,*  and  the  waiter  brought  pen  aud  ink. 

*  Not  to-day,*  said  Jabesh,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
tablecloth.  'Not  to-day,  Mr.  Tudor — I  really  haven*t 
time  to  go  into  it  to-day— -and  I  haven't  brought  the 
other. bills  with  me;  I  quite  forgot  to  bring  the  other  billa 
with  me,  and  I  can  do  nothing  without  them,'  and  Mr. 
M*Ruen  got  up  to  go. 

But  this  was  too  much  for  Charley.  He  had  often 
before  bought  bill  stamps  in  vain,  and  in  vain  had  paid 
for  mutton  chops  and  beer  for  Mr.  M'Ruen's  dinner ;  but 
he  had  never  before,  when  doing  so,  been  so  hard  pushed 
for  money  as  he  was  now.  He  was  determined  to  make  a 
great  attempt  to  gain  his  object 

*  Nonsense,'  said  be,  getting  up  and  standing  ao  aa  to 
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prerent  M'Ruen  from  leaving  the  box;  'that^s  d 

nonsense.* 

•  Oh  !  don't  swear,'  said  M'Ruen — •  pray  don't  take 
God's  name  in  vain  ;  I  don't  like  it.' 

•  I  shall  swear,  and  to  some  purpose  too,  if  that 's  your 
game.     Now  look  here—' 

•  Let  me  get  up,  and  we  11  talk  of  it  as  we  go  to  the 
bank — you  are  so  unpunctual,  you  know.' 

•  D —  your  punctuality.' 

•  Oh !  don't  swear,  Mr.  Tudor.' 

•  Look  here — ^if  you  don't  let  me  have  this  money  to-day, 
bj  all  that  is  holy  I  will  never  pay  you  a  farthing  again — 
not  one  farthing ;  1 11  go  into  the  Court,  and  you  may  get 
jour  money  as  you  can.' 

'  But,  Mr.  Tudor,  let  me  get  up,  and  we  11  talk  about  it 
in  the  street,  as  we  go  along.' 

'There's  ;Iio  stamp,'  said  Charley.  'Fill  it  up,  and 
then  1 11  go  with  you  to  the  bank.' 

M*Ruen  took  the  bit  of  paper,  and  twisted  it  over  and 
orer  again  in  his  hand,  considering  the  while  whether  he 
had  yet  squeezed  out  of  the  young  man  all  that  could  be 
squeezed  with  safety,  or  whether  by  an  additional  turn,  by 
giving  him  another  small  advancement,  he  might  yet  get 
something  more.  He  knew  that  Tudor  was  in  a  very  bad 
state,  that  he  was  tottering  on  the  outside  edge  of  the 
precipice ;  but  he  also  knew  that  he  had  friends.  Would 
nis  friends  when  they  came  forward  to  assist  their  young 
Pickle  out  of  the  mire,  would  they  pay  such  bills  as 
these,  or  would  they  leave  poor  Jabesh  to  get  his  remedy 
at  law?  That  was  the  question  which  Mr.  M*Ruen  had 
to  ask  and  to  answer.  He  was  not  one  of  those  noble 
Tnltures  who  fly  at  large  game,  and  who  are  willinff  to 
run  considerable  risk  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Mr. 
M'Ruen  avoided  courts  of  law  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
preferred  a  small  safe  trade ;  one  in  which  the  fall  of  a 
single  customer  could  never  be  ruinous  to  him  ;  in  which 
he  need  run  no  risk  of  being  transported  for  forgery,  incar- 
oerated  for  perjury,  or  even,  if  possibly  it  might  be  avoided, 
gibbeted  by  some  lawyer  or  judge  for  his  mal-practices. 

'But  you  are  so  unpunctual,*  he  said,  having  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  made  a  very  good  thing  of 
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Cimrley,  and  tbet  probably  he  might  go  a  littU  further 
without  much  danger-  *  1  wiah  to  oblige  jou,  Mr.  Tudar; 
hut  praj  do  be  punctual  :*  and  £o  sajiiig  he  slowly  epread 
the  liitb  document  before  him,  across  which  Scatterall  had 
alreaily  scrawled  his  name^  rtiui  s^ilowly  begiia  to  writ©  in 
the  date.  Slowly,  with  his  h^ad  low  down  over  tlie  table, 
and  continually  twisting  it  inside  his  cravat,  he  filled  up 
the  paper,  and  then  looking  at  It  with  the  air  of  a  con* 
noisseur  ia  such  matters,  he  gave  it  to  Charley  t^  sign. 

*  But  you  haven't  put  iu  the  amount,*  said  Charley* 
Mr.  M/Huen  twisted  his  head  and  langhed.     He  de^ 

lighted  iu  playing  with  his  game  as  a  fisherman  does  with 
a  salmon,  *  Well — no^l  haven't  put  in  the  amount  jaL 
Do  you  sign  it,  and  1 11  do  that  at  ooce.' 

*  I  '11  do  it,*  said  Charley ;  '1  'U  say  15I.»  and  you  11  give 
me  IQL  on  that.' 

*  No,  no,  no  I '  said  Jabesh,  ooToring  the  paper  OTor  with 
his  hands ;  ^you  joanff  men  know  nothing  of  filling  bilk ; 
just  sign  it,  Mr.  Tador,  and  111  do  the  rest'  And  so 
Charley  signed  it,  and  then  M*Raen,  agun  taking  the  pen, 
wrote  in  *  fifteen  pounds  *  as  the  recognised  amount  of  the 
yalue  of  the  docament  He  also  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  filled  a  cheque,  but  he  was  very  careful  that  Charley 
should  not  see  the  amount  there  written.  *  And  now,*  said 
he, '  we  will  go  to  the  bank.* 

As  they  made  their  way  to  the  house  in  Lombard  Street 
which  Mr.  M'Ruen  honoured  by  his  account,  Charley 
insisted  on  knowing  how  much  be  was  to  have  for  the  bilL 
Jabesh  suggested  M,  10s. ;  Charley  swore  be  would  take 
nothing  less  than  8Z. ;  but  by  the  time  they  had  arrived  at 
the  bank,  it  bad  been  settled  that  61.  was  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  and  that  Charley  was  to  have  the  three  Seasons  for 
the  balance  whenever  he  chose  to  send  for  them.  When 
Charley,  as  he  did  at  first,  positively  refused  to  accede  to 
these  terms,  Mr.  M'Ruen  tendered  him  back  the  bill,  and 
reminded  him  with  a  plaintive  voice  that  he  was  so  un- 
punctual,  so  extremely  unpunctual. 

Having  reached  the  bank,  which  the  money-lender  in- 
sisted on  Charley  entering  with  him,  Mr.  M'Ruen  gavQ 
the  cheque  across  the  counter,  and  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it  the  form  in  which  he  would  take  the  money,  whereupon 
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a  note  and  five  sovereigns  were  handed  to  him.  The 
cheque  was  for  15/.,  and  was  payable  to  C  Tudor,  Esq., 
so  that  proof  might  be  forthcoming  at  a  future  time,  if 
necessary,  that  he  had  given  to  his  customei  full  value  for 
the  bilL  Then  in  the  outer  hall  of  tlie  bank,  unseen  bj 
the  clerks,  he  put,  one  after  another,  slowly  and  unwil- 
liDgly,  four  sovereigns  into  Charley's  hand. 

'  The  other — where  *s  the  other  ?  *  said  Charley. 

Jabesh  smiled  sweetly  and  twisted  his  head. 

•  Come,  give  me  the  other,*  said  Charley  roughly. 
*Foar  is  quite  enough,  quite  enough  for  what  yon 

nmnt;  and  remember  my  time,  Mr.  Tudor;  you  should 
remember  my  time.' 

^Give  me  the  other  sovereign,'  said  Charley,  taking 
hold  of  the  front  of  his  coat 

*  Well,  well,  you  shall  have  ten  shillings ;  but  I  want 
the  rest  for  a  purpose.' 

'  Oive  me  the  sovereign,'  said  Charley,  '  or  1 11  drag 
joa  in  before  them  all  in  the  bank  and  expose  you ;  give 
me  the  other  sovereign,  I  say.' 

'Ha,  ha,  ha!'  laughed  Mr.  M'Ruen;  *I  thought  you 
liked  a  joke,  Mr.  Tudor.  Well,  here  it  is.  And  now  do 
be  punctual,  pray  do  be  punctual,  and  I  '11  do  anything  I 
can  for  you.' 

And  then  they  parted,  Charley  going  westward  towards 
hb  own  haunts,  and  M'Ruen  following  his  daily  pursuits 
in  the  city. 

Charley  had  engaged  to  pull  up  to  Avis's  at  Putney 
with  Hany  Norman,  to  dine  there,  take  a  country  walk, 
and  row  back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  and  he  had  pro- 
mised to  call  at  the  Weights  and  Measures  with  that 
object  punctually  at  five. 

'  You  can  get  away  in  time  for  that,  I  suppose,'  said  Harry. 

'  Well,  I  '11  try  and  manage  it,'  said  Charley,  laughing. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder,  nay,  more  affectionate,  than 
Norman  had  been  to  his  fe)lowlodger  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  transferred  to 
Alaric's  cousin  all  the  friendship  which  he  had  once  felt 
for  Alaric ;  and  the  deeper  were  Charley's  sins  of  idleness 
and  extravagance,  the  wider  grew  Norman's  forgiveness, 
and  the  more  sincere  his  effi>rtB  to  befriend  him.    As  one 
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result  of  lliis,  Ch«i%  was  tbedlj  deep  ill  Uidabt    R0I 
that  Nonnan  bad  lent  blm  noiiesr,  or  even  paid  hills 
bim ;  but  the  lodgings  in  ubidi  Asj  lifod  hSi  been  td 
by  Norman,  and  when  the  end  of  die  ^uartsr  eaaie  to 
punctnailj  paid  h»  landlady. 

Charley  bad  onoe,  a  few  weeks  befiMO  the  psfiod  ef 
which  we  are  now  writing,  told  Nonnan  that  be  bad  no 
money  to  jtLj  bb  long  arrear,  and  that  be  woaU  leafw  the 
lodgings  and  shift  lor  himself  as  best  he  oonid.  Ha  had 
said  the  same  dung  to  Mrs.  Biehaids,  the  landk^^and 


bad  gone  so  Cur  as  to  pack  np  all  bat  dolfaso ;  hot  bis  bade 


was  no  sooner  tamed  than  lus.  BidiardSv  vnder  MmMmli 
orders,  vnpaeked  them  all,  and  bid  away  the  portaMBBtssn. 
It  was  well  far  him  that  tins  was  done.  He  bad  beapokm 
for  himsdf  a  bedroom  at  the  pabHo-bonse  in  NorMk 
Street,  and  bad  be  onoe  taken  up  bis  residenee  there  he 
would  have  been  mined  for  ever. 

He  was  still  living  with  Norman,^  and  ever  increasing 
his  debt.  In  his  misery  at  this  state  of  affidrs,  he  had 
talked  otot  with  Harry  all  manner  of  schemes  for  in- 
creasing his  income,  but  he  had  never  told  him  a  word  about 
Mr.  M*Raen.  Why  his  salary,  which  was  now  15(U.  per 
annum,  should  not  be  able  to  support  him,  Norman  never 
asked.  Charley  the  while  was  very  miserable,  and  the 
more  miserable  he  was,  the  less  he  found  himself  able  to 
rescue  himself  from  his  dissipation.  What  moments  of 
ease  he  had  were  nearly  all  spent  in  Norfolk  Street ;  and 
such  being  the  case  how  could  be  abstain  from  going  there  ? 

'  *  Well,  Charley,  and  how  do  *•  Crinoline  and  Macassar'* 
go  on  ?*  said  Norman,  as  they  sauntered  away  together  np 
the  towing-path  above  Putney.  Now  there  were  those 
who  had  found  out  that  Chiurley  Tudor,  in  spite  of  his 
wretched  idlo'vagabond  mode  of  life,  was  no  fool ;  indeed 
that  there  was  that  talent  within  him  which,  if  turned  to 
good  account,  might  perhaps  redeem  him  from  ruin  and  set 
him  on  his  legs  again ;  at  least  so  thought  some  of  his 
friends,  among  whom  Mrs.  Woodward  was  the  most  promi- 
nent. She  insisted  that  if  he  would  make  use  of  his  genius 
he  might  employ  his  spare  time  to  great  profit  by  writing 
for  magazines  or  periodicals ;  and,  inspirited  by  so  flat- 
tering a  proposition,  Charley  had  got  himself  introduced  to 
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the  editor  of  a  newly-projected  publication.  At  his  instance 
lie  was  to  write  a  tale  for  approval,  and  '  Crinoline  and 
Macassar '  was  the  name  selected  for  his  first  attempt 

The  afiair  had  been  fully  talked  over  at  Hampton,  and 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  young  author  should  submit 
his  story,  when  completed,  to  the  friendly  ctiticism  of  the 
party  assembled  at  Surbiton  Cottage,  before  he  sent  it  to 
the  editor.  He  had  undertaken  to  have  'Crinoline  and 
Macassar'  ready  for  perusal  on  the  next  Saturday,  and  in 
•pita  of  Mr.  M*Ruen  and  Norah  Geraghty,  he  had  really 
teen  at  work. 

« Will  it  be  finished  by  Saturday,  Chariey  ?'  said  Nor- 


'Yes — at  least  I  hope  so,  but  if  that's  not  done,  I 
haTe  another  all  complete.* 

*  Another !  and  what  is  that  called  ? ' 

*  Oh,  that  *s  a  very  short  one,'  said  Charley,  modestly. 
*Bat,  short  as  it  is,  it  must  have  a  name,  I  suppose. 

What 's  the  name  of  the  short  one  ? ' 

*  Why  the  name  is  long  enough ;  it  *s  the  longest  part 
•boat  it  The  editor  gave  me  Uie  name,  you  know,  and 
then  I  had  to  write  the  story.  It 's  to  be  called  **  Sir 
Anthony  Allan-a-dale  and  the  Baron  of  Ballyporeen." ' 

'  Oh !  two  rival  knights  in  love  with  the  same  lady,  of 
coarse,'  and  Hany  gave  a  gentle  sigh  as  he  thought  of  his 
still  unhealed  grief.     *  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland,  I 


presume?' 

*  No,  not  in  Ireland  ;  at  least  not  exactly.  I  don*t  think 
the  scene  is  laid  anywhere  in  particular ;  it  *8  up  in  a 
mountain,  near  a  castle.  There  isn't  any  lady  in  it — at 
least,  not  alive.' 

'  Heavens,  Charley !  I  hope  you  are  not  dealing  with 
dead  women.' 

*  No^that  is,  I  have  to  bring  them  to  life  again.  I  '11 
tell  you  how  it  is.  In  the  first  paragraph.  Sir  Anthony 
AlUn-a-dale  is  lying  dead,  and  the  Baron  of  Ballyporeen 
18  standing  over  him  with  a  bloody  sword.  You  must 
always  begin  with  an  incident  now,  and  then  hark  back  for 
yoar  expknation  and  description  ;  that 's  what  the  edit<lr 
says  is  the  great  secret  of  tne  present  day,  and  where  we 
beat  all  the  old  fellows  that  wrote  twenty  yean  ago.' 
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•  Oh!— 768— I  MO.  Thej uiad  to  bogin  at  the b^pa- 
niog;  that  wu  Teij  hiundnim.* 

'  A  devilish  bore,  700  know,  for  a  Mlow  who  takes  op  a 
noTsl  because  he 's  dalL  Of  course  he  wants  hb  fan  at 
ouce  If  70a  begin  with  a  bng  histoij  of  who  *s  who  and 
all  that,  wh7  he  won*t  read  three  pages ;  but  if  70a  toodi 
him  up  with  a  startling  incident  or  two  at  the  first  flo  6S^ 
then  ^ifo  him  a  diapter  of  horrors,  then  another  of  Am. 
then  a  little  lore  or  a  little  slang,  or  something  ef  that 
sort,  wh7, 70a  know,  about  the  end  of  the  fintTdnme,  JOB 
ma7  descrU>e  ss  much  ss  70a  like,  and  &11  ever;ftfiaig 
about  eTei7bod7*s  &ther  sad  mother  for  just  ss  maa7  pages 
as  70U  want  to  filL    At  least  that  *s  what  the  editor  sqrs.* 

*  '*  MsUflfsr  «6  090  "  ma7be  introduced  with  safSBt7  mhoa 
70U  get  as  for  ss  that,'  suggested  Norman. 

'  Yes,  70U  ma7  bring  him  in  too,  if  7on  like,*  ssid 
Charle7,  who  was  somewhat  oblivious  of  his  dassictdities. 
)  Well,  Sir  Anthon7  is  l7ing  dead  and  the  Baron  is  standing 
over  him,  when  out  come  Sir  Anthony *8  retainers * 

•Outr-outof  what?* 

'  Out  of  the  castle :  that  *8  all  explained  afterwards. 
Out  come  the  retainers,  and  pitch  into  the  Baron  till  the7 
make  minceoieat  of  him.' 

•  They  don't  kill  him,  too? * 

'Don't  they  though?  I  rather  think  they  do,  and  no 
mistake.* 

*  And  80  both  your  heroes  are  dead  in  the  first  chapter.* 

*  First  chapter !  why  that  *8  only  the  second  paragraph. 
I  'm  only  to  be  allowed  ten  paragraphs  for  each  number, 
and  I  am  expected  to  have  an  incident  for  every  other 
paragraph  for  the  first  four  days.* 

•  lliat  *8  twenty  incidents.* 

*Yes, — ^it's  a  great  bother  finding  so  many.  —  I'm 
obliged  to  make  the  retainer^  come  by  all  manner  of 
accidents ;  and  I  should  never  have  finished  the  job  if  I 
hadn't  thought  of  setting  the  castle  on  fire.  **  And  now 
forked  tongues  of  liquid  fire,  and  greedy  lambent  flames 
burst  forth  from   every  window  of  the  devoted  edifice. 

The  devouring  element .'*    That  *8  the  best  passage  in 

the  whole  afiiur.' 

'  This  is  for  the  «*  Daily  Delight,"  isnt  it?* 
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*  Yes,  for  the  •*  Daily  Delight."  It  is  to  begin  on  the 
1st  of  September  with  the  partridges.  We  expect  a  most 
tremeodous  sale.  It  will  be  the  first  halfpenny  publication 
in  the  market,  and  as  the  retailers  will  get  thero  for  six- 
pence a  score— twenty-four  to  the  score — they  '11  go  off 
like  wildfire.* 

*  Well,  Charley,  and  what  do  you  do  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  your  two  heroes  ?  * 

*  Of  coarse  I  needn't  tell  you  that  it  was  not  the  Baron 
who  killed  Sir  Anthony  at  all.* 

*  Oh  I  wasn't  it  ?  O  dear — that  was  a  dreadful  mistake 
on  the  part  of  the  retainers.* 

*  Bot  as  natural  as  life.  You  see  these  two  grandees 
were  next-door  neighbours,  and  there  bad  been  a  feud 
between  the  families  for  seren  centuries — a  sort  of  Capulet 
and  Montague  affair.  One  Adelgitha,  the  daughter  of  the 
Thane  of  Allen-adale — there  were  Thanes  in  those  days, 
joa  know — was  betrothed  to  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Waldemar 
de  Ballyporeen.  This  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
in  a  snccinct  little  account  of  the  Conquest,  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  lower  classes.  The  editor  peremptorily 
insists  upon  that  kind  of  thing.* 

*  Omns  tulit  punctum,'  said  Norman. 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say,*  said  Charley,  who  was  now  too  intent 
on  his  own  new  profession  to  attend  much  to  his  friend's 
quotation.  *  Well,  where  was  I  ? — Oh  !  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Waldemar  went  off  with  another  lady,  and  so  the  feud 
began.  There  is  a  very  pretty  scene  between  Adelgitha 
and  her  lady's-maid.* 

*  What,  seven  centuries  before  the  story  begins  ?  * 

'  Why  not  ?  the  editor  says  that  the  unities  are  altogether 
thrown  over  now,  and  that  they  are  regular  bosh-— our 
game  is  to  stick  in  a  good  bit  whenever  we  can  get  it — I 
got  to  be  so  fond  of  Adelgitha  that  I  rather  think  she  *8  the 
heroine.' 

*  But  doesn't  that  take  off  the  interest  from  your  dead 
grandees  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit ;  I  take  it  chapter  and  chapter  about  Well, 
jou  see,  the  retainers  had  no  soc  ner  made  mincemeat  of 
the  Baron — a  very  elegant  young  man  was  the  Baron,  just 
returned  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  learnt  to  throw 


aside  aU  pngudices  tboat  fajanlj  feuds  and  aveiTtlung 
else,  and  he  had  jost  oome  over  in  a  friendix  war,  to  say  as 
much  to  Sir  Anthony,  when,  as  he  enissed  thedniwhridge, 
he  stamhled  otst  the  oorpee  of  his  ancient  enemy — ^kSU 
the  retainers  had  no  sooner  made  mincemeat  of  hun,  than 
they  peroeived  that  Sir  Anthony  was  lying  with  an  open 
hotile  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  taken  poison.' 

'  Having  oommitted  suicide  f '  asked  Norman. 

*  Noi  not  at  aU.  The  editor  si^  that  we  muat  •brm 
have  a  dsp  at  some  of  the  iniquities  of  the  timea.  m 
gj^we  me  three  or  four  to  choose  from;  there  was  the  adul- 
teration of  foody  and  the  want  of  educatimi  for  ^  pooTt 
and  street  musio,  and  the  miscellaneona  ssle  of  poisons.' 

'And  so  yon  chose  poisons  and  killed  the  kni^? ' 

^Exactly;  at  least  I  didn't  kill  him«  for  he  comes  aU 
light  again  after  a  hit  He  had  gone  oat  to  ^something 
to  do  him  good  after  a  hard  night,  a  seidhts-powder,  or 
something  ol  that  sort,  snd  an  apothecai/s  apprentice  had 
given  him  prussic  acid  in  mistake.' 

'  And  how  is  it  possible  he  should  have  come  to  life  after 
taking  prussic  acid  ?' 

'  Why,  there  I  have  a  double  rap  at  the  trade.  The 
prussic  acid  is  so  bad  of  its  kind,  that  it  ouly  puts  him  into 
a  kind  of  torpor  for  a  week.  Then  we  have  the  trial  of  the 
apothecary's  boy;  that  is  an  excellent  episode,  and  givea 
me  a  grand  hit  at  the  absurdity  of  our  criminal  code.* 
'  '  Why,  Charley,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  hitting  at 
everything.' 

'  Oh  (  1^ !  right  and  left,  that  *s  the  game  for  us  authors. 
The  press  is  the  only  censor  morum  going  now — and  who 
so  fit?  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  you  know.  Well,  I 
have  my  hit  at  the  criminal  code,  and  then  Sir  Anthony 
comes  out  of  his  torpor.' 

'  But  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  the  Baron's  sword 
was  all  bloody?* 

*  Ah,  there  was  the  difficulty ;  I  saw  that  at  once.  It 
was  necessary  to  bring  in  something  to  be  killed,  you 
know.  I  thought  of  a  stray  tiger  out  of  Wombweirs  mena- 
gerie ;  but  the  editor  saj  s  that  we  must  not  trespass  against 
the  probabilities;  so  I  have  introduced  a  big  dog.  The 
Baron  had  come  across  a  big  dog,  and  seeing  that  the 
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brate  bad  a  wooden  log  tied  to  his  throat,  thought  he  must 
be  mad,  and  so  he  killed  him.* 

•And  what  8  the  end  of  it,  Charley?' 

'Why,  the  end  is  rather  melancholy.  Sir  Anthony 
reforms,  leaves  off  drinking,  and  takes  to  going  to  church 
ereiy  day.  He  becomes  a  Pusej^ite,  puts  up  a  memorial 
window  to  the  Baron,  and  reads  the  Tracts.  At  last  he 
goes  over  to  the  Pope,  walks  about  in  nasty  dirty  clothes 
idl  fall  of  vermin,  and  gives  over  his  estate  to  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Then  there  are  the  retainers ;  they  all  come 
to  grief,  some  one  way  and  some  another.  I  do  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  Nemesis.' 

*  I  would  not  have  condescended  to  notice  them,  I  think,* 
•aid  Norman. 

'  Oh !  I  must ;  there  must  be  a  Nemesis.  The  editor 
^Mcially  insists  on  a  Nemesis.' 

The  conclusion  of  Charley's  novel  brought  them  back  to 
the  boat.  Norman  when  he  started  had  intended  to  em- 
ploy the  evening  in  giving  good  counsel  to  his  friend,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  arrange  some  scheme  by  which  he 
might  rescue  the  brand  from  the  burning ;  but  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  be  severe  and  sententious  while  Charley  was 
full  of  his  fun.  It  was  so  much  pleasanter  to  talk  to  him 
on  the  easy  terms  of  equal  friendship  than  turn  Mentor 
and  preach  a  sermon. 

'  Well,  Charley,'  said  he,  as  they  were  walking  up  from 
the  boat  wharf — Norman  to  his  club,  and  Charley  towards 
his  lodgings, — ^from  which  route,  however,  he  meant  to 
deviate  as  soon  as  ever  he  might  be  left  alone ; — '  well, 
Charley,  I  wish  you  success  with  all  my  heart ;  I  wish  you 
could  do  something, — I  won't  say  to  keep  you  out  of 
mischief.* 

'I  wish  1  could,  Harry,'  said  Charley,  thoroughly 
abashed ;  '  I  wish  I  could — indeed  I  wish  I  could — but  it 
is  so  hard  to  go  right  when  one  has  begun  to  go  wrong.' 

*  It  is  hard ;  I  know  it  is.' 

'  But  you  never  can  know  how  hard,  Harry,  for  you  have 
never  tried,'  and  then  they  went  on  walking  for  a  while  in 
silence,  side  by  side. 

'  You  don't  know  the  sort  of  place  that  office  of  mine  is,* 
continued  Chariey.    *  You  don't  know  the  sort  of  fellows 
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the  men  are.  I  hale  the  plaee;  I  hate  the  men  I  Hv© 
with.  It  is  all  so  dirij,  so  dbrepu table,  so  falBe.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  fellow  pat  in  there  aa  joung  as  I  wm 
shnuld  ever  do  well  aftt*nvards/ 

'  But  at  any  tku  yoa  uiigbt  try  jour  hest,  Charley/ 
'  Yea,  i  might  do  that  still ;  and  1  know  I  don't ;  and 
where  fthould  I  have  been  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  ?  * 
*  Never  mind  about  that ;  1  sometimes  think  we  might 
hAve  done  more  for  each  othef  if  w<j  had  been  more  together- 
But  remember  the  motto  you  said  you  'd  choose,  Charlej 
— Excelsior  i  We  can  none  of  ua  mount  the  hill  without 
hard  labour.  Remember  that  ^ord,  Cliarlej — Excelsior  t 
Remember  it  now — now,  tonight;  remember  bow  you  dream 
of  higher  things,  and  bef^io  to  think  of  them  in  your  waking 
momenli  also ; '  and  eo  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

▲  DAT  WITH  ONE  OF  THB  KAYYIBS.— BTENIHO. 

*£xoEL8iOB !'  said  Charley  to  himself,  as  he  walked  on  a 
few  steps  towards  his  lodgings,  having  left  Norman  at  the 
door  of  his  dub.     '  Remember  it  now — ^now,  to-night.* 

Yes — ^now  is  the  time  to  remember  it,  if  it  is  erer  to  be 
remembered  to  any  advantage.  He  went  on  with  stoio 
resolution  to  the  end  of  the  street,  determined  to  press 
home  and  put  the  last  touch  to  '  Crinoline  and  Macassar ;  * 
but  as  he  went  he  thought  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  M'Ruen 
and  of  the  five  sovereigns  still  in  his  pocket,  and  altered 
his  course. 

Chariey  had  not  been  so  resolute  with  the  usurer,  so 
determined  to  get  6L  from  him  on  this  special  day,  without 
a  special  object  in  view.  His  credit  was  at  stake  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  manner ;  he  had  about  ai  week  since  borrowed 
money  from  the  woman  who  kept  the  public-house  in  Nor- 
folk Street,  and  having  borrowed  it  for  a  week  only,  felt 
that  this  was  a  debt  of  honour  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  pay.  Therefore,  when  he  had  walked  the  length  of 
one  street  on  his  road  towards  his  lodgings,  he  retraced  his 
steps  and  made  his  way  hack  to  his  old  haunts. 

The  house  which  he  frequented  was  hardly  more  like  a 
modem  London  gin  palace  than  was  that  other  house  in 
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the  citj  which  Mr.  M*Ruen  honoured  with  his  custom.  It 
was  oiie  of  those  small  tranquil  shrines  of  Bacchus  in  which 
the  god  is  worshipped  perhaps  with  as  constant  a  devotion, 
though  with  less  noisy  demonstrations  of  zeal  than  in  his 
larger  and  more  public  temples.  None  absolutely  of  the 
lower  orders  were  encouraged  to  come  thither  for  oblivion. 
It  had  about  it  nothing  inviting  to  the  general  eye.  No 
gas  illuminations  proclaimed  its  midnight  grandeur.  No 
huge  folding  doors,  one  set  here  and  another  there,  gave 
ingress  and  egress  to  a  wretched  crowd  of  poverty-stricken 
midnight  revellers.  No  reiterated  assertions  in  gaudy  letters, 
each  a  foot  long,  as  to  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  old  tom  or 
Hodge's  cream  of  the  valley,  seduced  the  thirsty  traveller. 
The  panelling  over  the  window  bore  the  simple  announce- 
ment, in  modest  letters,  of  the  name  of  the  landlady,  Mrs. 
Davis ;  and  the  same  name  appeared  with  equal  modesty 
on  the  one  gas  lamp  opposite  the  door. 

Mrs.  Davis  was  a  widow,  and  her  customers  were  chiefly 
people  who  knew  her  and  frequented  her  house  regularly. 
Lawyers'  clerks,  who  were  either  unmarried,  or  whose  married 
homes  were  perhaps  not  so  comfortable  as  the  widow's  front 
parlour ;  tradesmen,  not  of  the  best  sort,  glad  to  get  away 
from  the  noise  of  their  children :  young  men  who  had  begun 
the  cares  of  life  in  ambiguous  positions,  just  on  the  confines 
of  respectability,  and  who  finding  themselves  too  weak  in 
flash  to  cling  on  to  the  round  of  the  ladder  above  them, 
were  sinking  from  year  to  year  to  lower  steps,  and  depths 
even  below  the  level  of  Mrs.  Davis's  public-hotise.  To  these 
might  be  added  some  few  of  a  somewhat  higher  rank  in  life, 
though  perhaps  of  a  lower  rank  of  respectability ;  young 
men  who,  like  Charley  Tudor  and  his  comrades,  liked  their 
ease  and  self-indulgence,  and  were  too  indifferent  as  to  the 
class  of  companions  against  whom  they  might  rub  their 
shoulders  while  seeking  it. 

The  '  Cat  and  Whistle/  for  such  was  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Davis *s  establishment,  had  been  a  house  of  call  for  the 
young  men  of  the  Internal  Navigation  long  before  Charley's 
time.  What  first  gave  rise  to  the  connection  it  is  not  now 
easy  to  say ;  but  Charley  had  found  it,  and  had  fostered  it 
into  a  close  alliance,  which  greatly  exceeded  any  amoont  of 
intimacy  which  existed  previously  lo  his  day. 
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It  most  not  be  pimiaied  thm  Iwb  in  «  mMmatfmfm 
took  hie  plMeamoiig  the  knyew*  diriM»«rfy<nii  nuiti'^ 
costomen  la  the  finmt  parioiir;  QOMnimMiBqr  1m  mrnkk 
scended  to  ptwido  tlMfo  otot  the  quiet  fe«iAi»  to  eiog  iir 
song  Amt  the  giieets^  iduch  was  eue  to  be  appbuided  le  tba^ 
echo,  and  to  et^pige  ia  a  little  skkanah  of  polfties  iri&,«^ 
retired  ]aiup*maker  and  a  ailvennilh'e  lamnan  tnm  Ihaf 
Strand,  who  alimja  edUed  bim  *  Sir/ and  leeemd  iAmiI  he 
said  wilh  the  greatest  leqpeet;  b«tt»  m  %  nde»  Jhe  mMI 
his  Fdenian  in  a  UlOe  eeddted  narioQC  beUnd  dM-tak^ 
in  whidi  sat  the  widow  Da^  aMiiiig  her  aeeemlB  iiilhiP 
momingi  and  ffrian  ovt  efdm  in,.lw  etening  to  Ifoniir 
Geragb^,  her  barmaid,  and  te  n  ^«tlandaal  tfUh.  lim 
ministeradtotfielkmitpaiiouvtdditfhi  meecfift  a«t 
screws  of  tiAacoo.  and  bringing  owtAoftieetherssf.wiii 
pzBiseworthj  paaotoslitj. 

Latterly,  indeed,  Ohulej  had  ntterlj  deserted  the  fioil 
parloor ;  for  there  had  oome  there  a  pestilent  feUow,  h^^y, 
connected  with  the  press,  as  the  lamp-maker  declared,  bot 
employed  as  an  assistant  short-hand  writer  somewhere  about 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  according  to  the  siWersmith, 
who  greaUy  interfered  with  our  navvy's  authority.  He 
would  not  at  all  allow  that  what  Chturley  said  was  law. 
entertained  fearfully  democratic  principles  of  his  own,  and 
was  not  at  all  the  gentleman.  So  Charley  drew  himself 
up,  declined  to  converse  any  further  on  politics  with  a  man 
who  seemed  to  know  more  about  them  than  himself^  and 
confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  inner  room. 

On  arriving  at  this  elysium,  ou  the  night  in  question, 
he  found  Mrs.  Davis  usefully  engaged  in  darning  a  stock- 
iog,  while  Scatterall  sat  opposite  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
his  hat  oyer  his  nose,  and  a  glass  of  .gin  and  water  before 
him. 

'  I  began  to  think  you  weren't  coming,'  said  Scatterall, 
'  and  I  was  getting  so  deuced  dull  that  I  was  positively 
thinking  of  going  home.' 

'  That  *s  very  civil  of  you,  Mr  Scatterall,  said  the 
widow. 

'  Well,  you  've  been  sitting  there  for  the  last  hslf  hour 
without  saying  a  word  to  me ;  and  it  is  dull.  Looking  at 
a  woman  mending  stockings  is  dull,  ain't  it,  Charley?' 
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'  That  depends/  said  Charley,  '  partly  on  whom  the 
woman  may  be,  and  partly  on  whom  the  man  ma?  be. 
Where 's  Norah.  Mrs.  Davis  ? ' 

'  She 's  not  very  well  to-night ;  she  has  got  a  headache  * 
there  ain't  many  of  them  here  to-night,  so  she's  lying 
down.* 

*  A  little  seedy,  I  suppose,'  said  Scatterall. 

Charley  felt  rather  angry  with  his  friend  for  applying 
such  an  epithet  to  his  lady-love  ;  however,  he  did  not 
resent  it,  bat  sitting  down,  lighted  his  pipe  and  sipped  his 
gin  and  water. 

And  80  they  sat  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  saying 
▼ery  little  to  each  other.  What  was  the  nature  of  the 
attraction  which  induced  two  such  men  as  Charley  Tudor 
and  Dick  Scatterall  to  give  Mrs.  Davis  the  benefit  of  their 
society,  while  she  was  mending  her  stockings,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  explain.  They  could  have  smoked  in  their 
own  rooms  as  well,  and  have  drunk  gin  and  water  there,  if 
they  had  any  real  predilection  for  that  mixture.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor  more  than 
ordinarily  witty.  Charley,  it  is  true,  had  an  allurement  to 
entice  him  thither,  but  this  could  not  be  said  of  Scatterall, 
to  whom  the  lovely  Norah  was  never  more  than  decenUy 
civil.  Had,  they  been  desired,  in  their  own  paternal  halb, 
to  sit  and  see  their  mother's  housekeeper  dam  the  family 
stockings,  they  would,  probably,  both  of  them  have  re> 
belled,  even  tliough  the  supply  of  tobacco  and  gin  and 
water  should  be  gratuitous  and  unlimited. 

It  must  be  presumed  that  the  only  charm  of  the  pursuit 
was  in  its  acknowledged  impropriety.  They  both  under- 
stood that  there  was  something  fast  in  frequenting  Mrs. 
Davis's  inner  parlour,  someUiing  slow  in  remaining  at 
home:  and  so  they  both  sat  there,  and  Mrs.  Davis  went 
on  with  her  darning  needle,  nothing  abashed. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  shall  go,*  said  Scatterall,  shaking  off 
the  last  as})  from  the  end  of  his  third  cigar. 

'  Do,'  said  Charley  ;  '  you  should  be  careful,  yon  know ; 
late  hours  will  hurt  yocr  complexion.* 

'  It 's  so  deuced  dull,*  said  Scatterall. 

*  Why  don't  you  go  into  the  parlour,  and  have  a  chat 
with  the  gentlemen?'  suggested  Mrs.  Davis ;  *  there 's  Mr. 
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Peppermint  there  now,  lecturing  about  the  war;  iqpon  ny 
word  he  talks  lerj  welL* 

*  He  'a  80  denoed  low/  said  ScattenlL 

'  He 's  a  bomptions  noisy  bladkgaaid  too,*  said  Chariegr ; 

*  he  doesn't  know  how  to  speak  to  a  gentlenian,  when  he 
meets  one.* 

Scattenll  gare  a  great  yawn.  •  I  suppose  joa  Vs  not 
going,  Charley?'  said  he. 

*  Dyes,  I  am,'saidOhailey, 'inaboattwohmm.* 
•Two  hoois!  well,  good  ni^t,  old  feOow, ibr  I \n o£ 

Three  cigars,  Mrs.  DsTis,  and  two  goes  of  gin  and  water, 
the  last  ooUL'  Then,  having  made  this  litUe  commeicial 
oommamcation  to  the  landlady,  he  gave  another  yawn,  and 
took  himself  away.  Mis.  Ihm  oMoed  her  little  book, 
jotted  down  the  items,  and  then,  haring  folded  np  hsv 
stockings,  and  pat  them  into  a  bssket,  prepared  herself  lor 
conTersation. 

Bat,  thongh  Mrs.  Dstis  prepared  herself  for  oonTer^ 
satioQ,  she  did  not  immediately  commence  it.  Having 
something  special  to  say,  she  probably  thought  that  she 
might  improye  her  opportunity  of  saying  it  by  allowing 
Charley  to  begin.  She  got  up  and  pottered  about  the 
room,  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  wiped  a  couple  of  glasses, 
and  then  out  into  the  bar  and  arranged  the  jugs  and  pots. 
This  done,  she  returned  to  the  little  room,  and  again  sac 
herself  down  in  her  chair. 

*  Here 's  your  five  pounds,  Mrs.  Davis,'  said  Charley , 

*  I  wish  you  knew  the  trouble  I  have  bad  to  get  it  for 
you.* 

To  give  Mrs.  Davis  her  due,  this  was  not  the  subject  on 
which  she  was  anxious  to  speak.     She  would  have  been  at 

S resent  well  inclined  that  Charley  should  remain  her 
ebtor.  *  Indeed,  Mr.  Tudor,  I  am  very  sorry  you  should 
have  taken  any  trouble  on  such  a  trifle.  If  you  *re  short 
of  money,  it  will  do  for  me  just  as  well  in  October.' 

Charley  looked  at  the  sovereigns,  and  bethought  himself 
how  veiy  short  of  cash  he  was.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
fight  he  had  had  to  get  them,  in  order  that  he  might  pay 
the  money  which  he  had  felt  so  ashamed  of  having  borrowed, 
and  he  determined  to  resist  the  temptation. 

*  Did  you  ever  know  me  flush  of  cash  ?    You  had  better 
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take  them  while  jou  can  get  them/  and  as  he  pushed  them 
across  the  tahle  with  his  stick,  he  remembered  that  all  he 
had  left  was  ninepence. 

•  I  don't  want  the  money  at  present,  Mr.  Tudor/  said 
the  widow.  '  We  're  such  old  frieuds  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  word  between  us  about  such  a  triBe — now  don't 
leave  yourself  bare ; — take  what  you  want  and  settle  with 
me  at  quarter-day/ 

•  Well.  1 11  take  a  eorereign/  said  he,  •  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  hare  only  the  ghost  of  a  shilling  in  my  pocket.' 
And  so  it  was  settled;  Mrs.  Davis  reluctantly  pocketed 
four  of  Mr.  M*Ruen's  sovereigns,  and  Charley  kept  in  his 
own  possession  the  fifth,  as  to  which  he  had  Imd  so  hard  a 
combat  in  the  lobby  of  the  bank. 

He  then  sat  silent  for  a  while  and  smoked,  and  Mrs. 
Davis  again  waited  for  him  to  begin  the  subject  on  which 
Bhe  wished  to  speak.  '  And  what 't  the  matter  with  Koimh 
all  this  time?'  he  said  at  last 

'What's  the  matter  with  her?'  repeated  Mrs.  Davis. 
*Well,  I  think  yon  might  know  what's  the  matter  with 
her.     You  don't  suppo9e  she  *s  made  of  stone,  do  you  ? ' 

Charley  saw  that  he  was  in  for  it  It  was  in  vain  that 
Norman's  last  word  was  still  ringing  in  his  ears.  Excel- 
sior !  What  had  he  to  do  with  Excelsior?  What  misera- 
ble reptile  on  God's  earth  was  more  prone  to  crawl  down- 
wards than  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  ?  And  then  again 
a  vision  floated  across  his  mind's  eye  of  a  young  sweet 
angel  face  with  large  bright  eyes,  with  soft  delicate  skin, 
and  all  the  exquisite  chums  of  gentle  birth  and  gentle 
nurture.  A  single  soft  tonch  seemed  to  press  his  arm,  a 
touch  that  he  had  so  often  felt,  and  had  never  felt  without 
acknowledging  to  himself  that  there  was  something  in  it 
almost  divine.  All  this  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  answer  Mrs.  Davis's  question  louolh 
ing  Norah  Geraghty. 

'  You  don't  think  she 's  made  of  stone,  do  yon  ?'  said  the 
widow,  repeating  her  words. 

'Indeed  I  don't  think  she's  made  of  anything  but 
what  *8  suitable  to  a  very  nice  young  woman,'  said  Charley. 

'  A  nice  young  woman !  Is  that  all  you  can  say  for  her  ? 
I  call  her  a  veiy  fine  girl.'    Miss  Goligbtly's  friends  could 
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not  eay  anytlxing  more,  even  for  that  young  ladjr.  *  I  don't 
know  -where  yoti  'U  pick  up  a  handjsomer,  or  a  better-con- 
ducted one  either,  for  the  matter  of  thaL* 

'  Indeed  she  ia/  eaid  Charley. 

'  Ob  t  for  the  matter  of  that,  no  one  knows  it  better  tiian 
yourself,  Mr.  Tudor;  and  she's  as  well  able  to  keep  a 
man's  house  over  his  head  as  some  others  that  take  a  deal 
of  pride  in  themselves. ' 

*  I  'm  quite  sure  of  it*   said  Charley, 

*  Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  this,  Mr,  Tudor/ 
And  m  she  spoke  the  widow  got  a  little  red  in  tie  face : 
she  had,  as  Charley  thought,  an  unpleasant  look  of  resolu- 
tion about  her — a  roundness  about  her  mouth,  and  a  sort 
of  fierceness  in  her  eyes.  *  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is 
this,  Mr  Tudor    what  do  you  mean  to  do  about  the  girl?' 

'  Do  about  her?*  eaid  Charley,  almost  bewildered  in  hitt  ] 
misery. 

*  Tea,  do  about  her  Do  yoa  mean  to  make  her  your 
wife  ?  That  *8  plain  English.  Because  1 11  tell  you  what ; 
I U  not  see  her  put  upon  any  longer.  It  must  be  one 
thing  or  the  other,  and  that  at  once.  And  if  youVe  a 
grain  of  honour  in  you,  Mr.  Tudor,— and  I  think  you  are 
honourable, — ^you  won't  back  from  your  word  with  the  girl 
now/  . 

*  Back  from  my  word  ?   said  Charley. 

'  Yes,  back  from  your  word,'  said  Mrs.  Davis,  the  flood- 
gates of  whose  eloquence  were  now  fairly  opened.  '  I  'm 
sure  you  're  too  much  of  the  gentleman  to  deny  your  own 

words,  and  them  repeated  more  than  once  in  my  presence 

Cheroots — yes,  are  there  none  there,  child? — Oh,  they 
are  in  the  cupboard.'  These  last  words  were  not  part  of 
her  address  to  Charley,  but  were  given  in  reply  to  a  requisi- 
tion from  the  attendant  nymph  outside.  'You're  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  do  that,  I  know.  And  so,  as  I  'm 
her  natural  friend — and  indeed  she  *s  my  cousin,  not  that 
far  off — I  think  it 's  right  that  we  should  all  understand  one 
another.' 

*  Oh,  quite  right,  said  Charley. 

'  You  can't  expect  that  she  should  go  and  sacrifice  her- 
self for  you,  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Davis,  who  now  that  she 
had  begun  hardlj  knew  how  to  stop  herself.     *A  girl's 
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time  is  her  monej.  She 's  at  her  hest  now,  and  a  girl  like 
her  mast  make  her  hay  while  the  san  shines.  She  can't 
go  on  fid-lalling  with  you,  and  then  nothing  to  come  of  it 
You  mustn't  suppose  she 's  to  lose  her  market  that  way/ 

'God  knows  I  should  he  sorry  to  injure  her,  Mrs. 
Davis.' 

'  I  believe  you  would,  because  I  take  you  for  an  honour- 
able gentleman  as  will  be  as  good  as  your  word.  Now, 
there 's  Peppermint  there.* 

'  What !  that  fellow  in  the  parlour  ?' 

•  And  an  honourable  gentleman  he  is.  Not  that  I  mean 
to  compare  him  to  you,  Mr.  Tudor,  nor  yet  doesn't  Norah; 
not  by  no  means.  But  there  he  is.  Well,  he  comes  with 
the  most  honourablest  proposals,  and  will  make  her  Mre. 
Peppermint  to-morrow,  if  so  be  that  she  '11  have  it.' 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  has  been  anything 
between  them  ? '  said  Charley,  who  in  spite  of  the  intense 
desire  which  he  had  felt  a  few  minutes  since  to  get  the 
loToly  Norah  altogether  off  his  hands,  now  felt  an  acuta 
pang  of  jealousy.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  has 
been  anything  between  them  ? ' 

'  Nothing  as  you  have  any  right  to  object  to,  Mr.  Tudor. 
Yon  may  be  sure  I  wouldn't  allow  of  that,  nor  yet  wouldn't 
Norah  demean  herself  to  it' 

'  Then  how  did  she  get  talking  to  him  ? ' 

'  She  didn't  get  talking  to  him.  But  he  has  eyes  in  his 
head,  and  you  don't  suppose  but  what  he  can  see  with 
them.  If  a  girl  is  in  the  public  line,  of  course  any  man  is 
free  to  speak  to  her.  If  you  don't  like  it,  it  is  for  you  to 
take  her  out  of  it  Not  but  what,  for  a  girl  that  is  in  the 
public  line,  Norah  Geraghty  keeps  herself  to  herself  as 
much  as  any  girl  you  ever  set  eyes  on.* 

•  What  the  d —  has  she  to  do  with  this  fellow  then  ?  * 

•  Why.  he 's  a  widower,  and  has  three  young  children ; 
and  he's  looking  out  for  a  mother  for  them;  and  he 
thinks  Norah  will  suit  There,  now  you  have  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth.' 

'  D —  his  impudence  I '  said  Charley. 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  that  there 's  any  impudence.  He  hat 
a  house  of  his  own  and  the  means  to  keep  it  Now  I  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is.    Norah  can't  abide  I 


Oharlej  looked  *  litdo  better  MUJafied  when  he  hmxi 
this  decfauration. 

*Norah  can't  abide  tfaesigfat  of  him;  nor  wan*t  ofanf 
man  as  long  as  joa  are  hanging  after  her.  She  *8  as  tme 
as  steel,  and  proad  joa  ongfat  to  be  of  her.'  Prond,  thought 
Charley,  as  he  again  mnttered  to  himself,  *£zceluor!'-^ 
'  But,  Mr.  Tudor,  I  won't  see  her  put  upon ;  that  '•  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it.  If  jou  like  to  take  her,  there  she  is. 
I  don't  say  she's  just  your  equal  as  to  breeding  thoudi 
she 's  oome  of  decent  people  too;  but  she ^  good  as  goUL 
She'll  make  a  shilling  go  as  far  as  any  young  woman  I 
know;  and  if  1001.  or  UOl.  are  wanting  for  fumituvs er 
the  like  of  that,  why,  I've  that  regard  for  her,  that  tlMft 
shan't  stand  in  the  way.  Now,  Mr.  Tudor,  I  Ve  spoke 
honest;  and  if  you  Ve  the  gentleman  as  I  takes  yon  to  be^ 
^yoa  11  do  the  same.' 

To  do  Mrs.  Daris  justice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
in  her  way  she  had  spoken  honestly.  Of  course  she  knew 
that  8uch  a  marriage  would  be  a  dreadful  misalliance  for 
young  Tudor;  of  course  she  knew  that  all  his  friends 
would  be  heartbroken  when  they  heard  of  it  But  what 
had  she  to  do  with  his  friends?  Her  sympathies,  her 
good  wishes,  were  for  her  friend.  Had  Norah  fallen  a  Tictim 
to  Charley's  admiration,  and  then  been  cast  off  to  eat  the 
bitterest  bread  to  which  any  human  being  is  ever  doomed, 
what  then  would  Charley's  friends  have  cared  for  her? 
There  was  a  fair  fight  between  them.  If  Norah  Geraghty, 
as  a  reward  for  her  prudence,  could  get  a  husband  in  a 
rank  of  life  above  her,  instead  of  falling  into  utter  de- 
struction as  might  so  easily  have  been  the  case,  who  could 
do  other  than  praise  her — upraise  her  and  her  clever  friend 
who  had  so  assisted  her  in  her  struggle  f 

Dolus  an  virtus — 

Had  Mrs.  Davis  ever  studied  the  classics  she  would  have 
thus  expressed  herself. 

Poor  Charley  was  altogether  thrown  on  his  beam-^nds. 
He  had  altogether  played  Mrs.  Davis's  game  in  evincing 
jealousy  at  Mr.  Peppermint's  attentions.  He  knew  this, 
and  yet  for  the  life  of  him  be  could  not  help  being  jealous. 
He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Miss  Geraghty,  and  yet  he  could 
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not  endure  that  any  one  else  should  lay  claim  to  her 
favour.  He  was  very  weak.  He  knew  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  way  in  which  he  might  answer  this  woman 
at  the  present  moment;  he  knew  that  he  ought  now  to 
make  it  plain  to  her,  that  however  foolish  he  might  have 
been,  however  false  he  might  have  been,  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  that  he  should  marry  her  barmaid.  But  he 
did  not  do  so.  He  was  worse  than  weak.  It  was  not  only 
the  disinclination  to  give  pain,  or  even  the  dread  of  the 
storm  that  would  ensue,  which  deterred  him;  but  an 
absurd  dislike  to  think  that  Mr.  Peppermint  should  be 
givciously  received  there  as  the  barmaid's  acknowledged 
admirer. 

*  Is  she  really  ill  now  ? '  said  he. 

*  She  *a  not  so  ill  but  what  she  shall  make  herself  well 
enough  to  welcome  you,  if  you  '11  say  the  word  that  yon 
ought  to  say.  The  most  that  ails  her  is  fretting  at  the 
long  delay. — Bolt  the  door,  child,  and  go  to  bed ;  there 
will  be  no  one  else  here  now.  Go  up,  and  tell  Miss 
Geraghty  to  come  down ;  she  hasn't  got  her  clothes  off  yet, 
I  know.' 

Mrs.  Davis  was  too  good  a  general  to  press  Charley  for 
an  absolute,  immediate,  fixed  answer  to  her  question.  She 
knew  that  she  had  already  gained  much,  by  talking  thus  of 
the  proposed  marriage,  by  setting  it  thus  plainly  before 
Charley,  without  rebuke  or  denial  from  him.  He  had  not 
objected  to  receiving  a  visit  from  Norah,  on  the  implied 
understanding  that  she  was  to  come  down  to  him  as  his 
affianced  bride.  He  had  not  agreed  to  this  in  words ;  but 
silence  gives  consent,  and  Mrs.  Davis  felt  that  should  it 
ever  hereafter  become  necessary  to  prove  anything,  what 
had  passed  would  enable  her  to  prove  a  good  deal. 

Charley  puffed  at  his  cigar  and  sipped  his  gin  and  water. 
It  was  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  he  thoroughly  wished  him- 
self at  home  and  in  bed.  The  longer  he  thought  of  it  the 
more  impossible  it  appeared  that  he  should  get  out  of  the 
house  without  the  scene  which  he  dreaded.  The  girl  had 
bolted  the  door,  put  away  her  cups  and  mugs,  and  her  step 
up  stairs  had  struck  heavily  on  his  ears.  The  house  was 
not  large  or  high,  and  he  fancied  that  he  heard  mutterings 
on  the  landing  place.    Indeed  be  did  not  doubt  but  that 
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Miss  Genghly  had  listened  to  most  of  the 
which  had  uken  plaoe. 

'Excuse  me  a  minute,  Mr.  Tudor,*  eaid  Ifre.  Dam» 
who  was  now  smiling  and  civil  enou^ ;  '  I  wUl  go  op- 
stairs  mjself ;  the  silly  ffirl  is  ahawAced»  and  does  not 
like  to  come  down ;'  and  up  went  Mrs.  Davis  to  eee  that 
her  barmaid's  curls  and  dress  were  nice  and  jaun^.  It 
would  not  do  now,  at  this  moment,  for  Norah  to  offend  her 
lover  by  any  untidineas.  Ghariey  for  a  moment  tfaoo^ 
of  the  firont  door.  The  enemy  had  allowed  him  an 
opnortunity  lor  retreating.  He  might  slip  out  befom 
eitner  of  the  women  came  down*  and  then  never  mi»»  be 
heard  of  in  Norfolk  Street  again.  He  had  his  hand  in  hia 
waistcoat  pocket,  with  the  intent  of  leaving  the  aovenign 
on  the  table ;  but  when  the  moment  came  he  fdt  aahamed 
of  the  pusiUanimity  of  such  an  escape,  and  therefore  atood. 
or  rather  sat  his  ground,  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
purpose. 

Down  the  two  women  came,  and  Charley  felt  his  heart 
beating  against  bis  ribs.  As  the  steps  came  nearer  the 
door,  be  began  to  wish  that  Mr.  Peppermint  had  been 
successfal.  The  widow  entered  the  room  first,  and  at 
her  heels  the  expectant  beauty.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
she  was  blushing;  but  she  did  look  rather  shamefaced, 
and  bung  back  a  little  at  the  door,  as  though  she  still  had 
half  a  mind  to  think  better  of  it,  and  go  off  to  her  bed. 

*Come  in,'  you  little  fool,*  said  Mrs:  Davis.  'You 
needn't  be  ashamed  of  com  in  g  down  to  see  him ;  you  have 
done  that  often  enough  before  now.* 

Norah  simpered  and  sidled.  'Well,  I'm  sure  now!* 
said  she.  'Here's  a  start,  Mr.  Tudor;  to  be  brought 
down  stairs  at  this  time  of  night ;  and  I  'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  it  *s  about ; '  and  then  she  shook  her  curls,  and 
twitched  her  dress,  and  made  aa  though  she  were  going  to 
pass  through  the  room  to  her  accustomed  place  at  the  bar. 

Norah  Geraghty  was  a  fine  girl.  Putting  her  in  com- 
parison with  Miss  Goligbtly,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that 
she  was  the  finer  girl  of  the  two;  and  that,  barring 
position,  money,  and  fashion,  she  was  qualified  to  make 
the  better  wife.  In  point  of  education,  that  is,  the  effects 
of  education,  there  was   not  perhaps  much   to  choose 


between  tbem.  Norah  could  make  an  excellent  pad<ling, 
and  was  willing  enough  to  exercise  her  industry  and  art  in 
doing  80 ;  Miss  Goh'ghtly  could  copy  music,  but  she  did 
not  like  the  trouble ;  and  could  play  a  waltz  badly. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  read  anything  beyond  a  few 
novels.  In  this  respect,  as  to  the  amount  of  labour  done. 
Miss  Golightly  had  certainly  far  surpassed  her  riyal  com- 
petitor for  Charley's  affections. 

Charley  got  up  and  took  her  hand ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
ne  saw  that  her  nails  were  dirty.  He  put  his  arms  round 
her  waist  and  kissed  her;  and  as  he  caressed  her,  his 
olfiictory  nenres  perceived  that  the  pomatum  in  her  hair 
was  none  of  the  best.  He  thought  of  those  young  lustrous 
eyes  that  would  look  up  so  wondrously  into  his  face ;  he 
'  thoaght  of  the  gentle  touch,  which  would  send  a  thrill 
through  all  his  nerves ;  and  then  he  felt  very  sick. 

'  Well,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Tudor,*  said  Miss  Geraghty, 
*  you 're  making  very  free  to-night.'  She  did  not,  however, 
refuse  to  sit  down  on  his  knee,  though  while  sitting  there 
she  struggled  and  tossed  herself,  and  shook  her  long 
ringlets  in  Charley's  face,  till  he  wished  her — safe  at 
home  in  Mr.  Peppermint's  nursery. 

*And  is  that  what  yon  brought  me  down  for,  Mrs. 
Davis?'  said  Norah.  'Well,  upon  my  word,  I  hope  the 
door's  locked;  we  shall  have  all  the  world  in  here 
else.' 

*  If  you  hadnt  come  down  to  him,  he  'd  have  come  up  to 
yon,'  said  Mrs.  Davis. 

*  Would  he  though  ?'  said  Norah ;  '  I  think  he  knows  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that ; '  and  she  looked  as  though  she 
knew  well  how  to  defend  herself,  if  any  over-zeal  on  the 
part  of  her  lover  should  ever  induce  him  to  riolate  the 
sanctum  of  her  feminine  retirement 

There  was  no  over-zeal  now  about  Charley.  He  ought 
to  have  been  happy  enough,  for  he  had  his  charmer  in  his 
arms :  but  he  snowed  very  little  of  the  ecstatic  joy  of  a 
Civoured  lover.  There  he  sat  with  Norah  in  his  arms,  and 
as  we  have  said,  Norah  was  a  handsome  girl;  but  he 
would  much  sooner  have  been  copying  the  Kennett  and 
Avon  canal  lock  entries  in  Mr.  Snape's  room  at  the 
Internal  Navigation. 
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'Lawks,  Mr.  Tudor,  yoa  needn't  held  me  io  ti^'  wid 

Norah. 

'  He  means  to  hold  jon  ti^t  enough  now/  said  Mm. 
Davis.  '  He 's  reiy  angiy  becaose  I  mentioiUMl  another 
genUeman's  name.' 

*«Well.  now  70a  didn't?'  said  Norah,  pretending  to 
look  Toiy  angry. 

« Well,  I  just  did;  and  if  70a  'd  only  seen  him !  Tea 
must  be  Tory  careful  what  you  say  to  that  gentleman,  er 
there  11  be  a  row  in  the  hoose.' 

« 11'  said  Norah.  What  I  say  to  him!  It's  toij 
Attle  I  hare  to  say  to  the  man.  But  I  shall  tell  him 
this ;  he  'd  better  take  himself  somewhere  else,  if  he  '• 
going  to  make  himself  txoubleeome.' 

All  this  time  Charley  had  said  nothing,  but  ^ms  sitting 
with  his  hat  on  his  heed,  and  his  cigar  in  l^  month. 
The  latter  appendage  he  had  laid  down  for  a  moment 
when  he  sainted  Miss  Oeraghtj ;  bat  he  had  resumed  it, 
having  at  the  moment  no  intention  of  repeating  the  com- 
pliment 

*  And  80  yon  were  jealous,  were  you  ?'  said  she,  turning 
round  and  looking  at  bim.  *  Well  now,  some  people  might 
have  more  respect  for  other  people  than  to  mix  up  their 
names  that  way,  with  the  names  of  any  men  that  choose 
to  put  themselves  forward.  What  would  you  say  if  I  v?as 
to  talk  to  you  about  Miss ' 

Charley  stopped  her  mouth.  It  was  not  to  be  borne 
that  she  should  be  allowed  to  pronounce  the  name  that 
was  about  to  fall  from  her  lips. 

'  So  you  were  jealous,  were  you?'  said  she,  when  sho 
was  again  able  to  speak.     *  Well,  my ! ' 

<  Mrs.  Davis  told  me  flatly  that  you  were  going  to  marry 
the  man/  said  Charley ;  *  so  what  was  I  to  think  ?  * 

*  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  think  now,'  said  Mrs. 
Davis;  *for  you  must  be  off  from  this.  Do  you  know 
what  o'clock  it  is  ?  Do  you  want  the  house  to  get  a  bad 
name?  Come,  you  two  understand  each  other  now,  so 
you  may  as  well  give  over  billing  and  cooing  for  this  time. 
It 's  all  settled  now,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Tudor  ?* 

*  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so/  said  Charley. 

*  Weil,  and  what  do  you  say,  Norah?' 
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'  Oh,  I  'm  sare  I  *m  agreeable  if  he  is.  Ha !  lia  !  ha ! 
I  onljr  hope  he  won't  think  me  too  forward — he !  he  !  he  ! ' 

And  then  with  another  kiss,  and  very  few  more  words  of 
any  sort,  Charley  took  himself  olT. 

'  1 11  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him/  said  Norah, 
bursting  into  tears,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  well  bolted 
after  Charley's  exit  '  I  m  only  losing  myself  with  him. 
He  don't  mean  anything,  and  I  said  he  didn't  all  along. 
He  *d  have  pitched  me  to  Old  Scratch,  while  I  was  sitting 
there  on  his  knee,  if  he  'd  have  had  his  own  way — so  he 
woald ; '  and  poor  Norah  cried  heartily,  as  she  went  to  her 
work  in  her  usual  way  among  the  bottles  and  taps. 

•  Why,  you  fool  you,  what  do  you  expect  ?    You  don't 
think  he 's  to  jump  down  your  throat,  do  you  ?     You  can 
but  try  it  on ;  and  then  if  it  don't  do,  why  there  *s  the ' 
other  one  to  fall  hack  on  ;  only,  if  I  had  the  choice,  I  'd 
rather  have  young  Tudor,  too.' 

'So  woold  I,'  said  Norah;  'I  can't  abide  that  other 
fellow.' 

*  Well,  there,  that  *s  how  it  is,  you  know — beggars  can't 
be  choosers.  But  come,  make  us  a  drop  of  something 
hot ;  a  little  drop  will  do  yourself  good ;  but  it 's  better 
not  to  take  it  before  him,  unless  when  he  presses  you.' 

So  the  two  ladies  sat  down  to  console  themselves,  as 
best  they  might,  for  the  reverses  which  trade  and  love  so 
often  bring  with  them. 

Charley  walked  off  a  miserable  man.  He  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself,  thoroughly  acknowledged  his  own 
weakness  ;  and  yet  as  he  went  out  from  the  '  Cat  and 
Whistle,'  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  return  there  again  to 
renew  the  degradation  from  which  he  had  suffered  this 
night  Indeed,  what  else  could  he  do  now?  He  had,  $b 
it  were,  solemnly  plighted  his  troth  to  the  girl  before  a 
third  person  who  had  brought  them  together,  with  the 
acknowledged  purpose  of  witnessing  that  ceremony.  He 
had,  before  Mrs.  Davis,  and  before  the  girl  herself,  heard 
her  spoken  of  as  his  wife,  and  had  agreed  to  the  under- 
standing that  such  an  arrangement  was  a  settled  thing. 
What  else  had  he  to  do  now  but  to  return  and  complete 
his  part  of  the  bargain  ?  What  else  but  that,  and  be  a 
wretched,  miserable,  degraded  man  for  the  rest  of  his  days ; 
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lower,  viler,  more  contemptible,  infinit^lj?  lower,  even  tlsan 
lib  brother  clerks  at  the  ofEoe,  whom  Id  bis  pride  he  had 
iiO  much  despked  ? 

He  walked  from  Norfolk  Street  into  the  Strand,  aud 
there  the  world  was  stilly  alive  though  it  was  now  nearly 
one  o'clock.  The  dehaached  miserj^,  the  wretched  outr 
door  midnight  revelry  of  the  world  was  there,  streaming 
m  and  out  frora  gin  palaces,  and  bawling  itself  boaiBe 
with  horrid ^  discordant,  screech-owl  slang.  Bat  he  went 
his  waj  uohewding  and  oncontatninated.  Now,  now  that 
it  was  useless,  be  was  thinking  of  the  better  things  of 
the  world ;  nothing  now  seemed  worth  his  grasp,  nothing 
now  seemed  pleasurable,  nothing  capable  of  giving  joj, 
but  what  was  decent,  good,  reputable,  cl canity,  and 
polished.  How  he  bated  now  tliat  lower  world  with  which 
he  had  for  the  last  three  jears  condescended  to  pass  so 
much  of  his  time  1  how  he  hated  himself  for  his  own  vilo- 
ness  I  He  thought  of  what  Alaric  was,  of  what  Nonniai 
was,  of  what  he  himself  might  have  been — he  that  was 
praised  by  Mrs.  Woodward  for  his  talent,  he  that  was  en- 
couraged to  place  himself  among  the  authors  of  the  day  I 
He  thought  of  all  this,  and  then  he  thought  of  what  he  was 
— the  afi&anced  husband  of  Norah  Geraghty ! 

He  went  along  the  Strand,  over  the  crossing  under  the 
statue  of  Charles  on  horseback,  and  up  Pall  Mall  East  till 
he  came  to  the  opening  into  the  park  under  the  Duke  of 
York's  column.  The  London  night  world  was  all  alive  as 
he  made  his  way.  From  the  Opera  Colonnade  shrill 
voices  shrieked  out  at  him  as  he  passed,  and  drunken  men 
coming  down  from  the  night  supper-houses  in  the  Hay- 
market  saluted  him  with  affectionate  cordiality.  The 
hoarse  waterman  from  the  cabstand,  whose  voice  had 
perished  in  the  night  air,  croaked  out  at  him  the  offer 
of  a  vehicle;  and  one  of  the  night  beggar-women  who 
cling  like  burrs  to  those  who  roam  the  street  at  these 
unhallowed  hours  still  stuck  to  him,  as  she  had  done  ever 
since  he  had  entered  the  Strand. 

•Get  away  with  you,  said  Charley,  turning  at  the 
wretched  creature  in  his  fierce  anger;  *get  away,  or  I'll 
give  you  in  charge.' 
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'That  joa  nay  neTer  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  misery 
yoonelf !'  aaid  the  miserable  Irishwoman. 

*  If  yott  follow  me  a  step  further  I  'U  have  you  locked 
np.'  said  Charley. 

'  Oh«  then,  it  *s  you  that  have  the  hard  heart,*  said  she ; 
'and  it*8  you  that  will  suffer  yet.* 

Charley  looked  round,  threw  her  the  odd  halfi^ence 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and  then  turned  down  to\\*ards 
the  oolomn.  The  woman  picked  up  her  prize,  and,  with 
a  ^P^y  blessing,  took  herself  off  in  search  of  other  prey. 

His  way  home  would  have  taken  him  up  Waterloo 
Plaoe,  bnt  the  space  round  the  column  was  now  deserted 
and  quiet»  and  sauntering  there,  without  thinking  of  what 
ha  did,  he  paced  up  and  down  between  tlie  Clubs  and  the 
steps  leading  into  the  park.  There,  walking  to  and  fro 
slowly,  he  thought  of  his  past  career,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  since  his  life  had  been  left  to  his  own 
oontiol,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  hope  for  the  future. 

What  was  he  to  do?  He  was  deeply,  inextricably  in 
debt  That  wretch,  M*Ruen,  had  his  name  on  bills  which 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  ever  pay.  Tradesmen 
held  other  bills  of  his  which  were  either  now  over-due,  or 
would  very  shortly  become  so.  He  was  threatened  with 
numerous  writs,  any  one  of  which  would  suffice  to  put  him 
into  gaol.  From  his  poor  father,  burdened  as  he  was 
with  other  children,  he  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to 
expect  further  assistance.  He  was  in  debt  to  Norman, 
his  best,  he  would  have  said  his  only  friend,  had  it  not 
been  that  in  all  his  misery  he  could  not  help  still  tliinking 
of  Mrs.  Woodward  as  his  friend. 

And  yet  how  could  he  venture  to  think  longer  of  her, 
contaminated  as  he  now  was  with  the  horrid  degradation 
of  hh  acknowleoged  love  at  the  •  Cat  and  Whistle  ? '  No ; 
he  mujt  think  no  more  of  the  Woodwards ;  he  must 
dream  n^  more  of  those  angel  eyes  which  in  his  waking 
moments  nad  so  often  peered  at  him  out  of  heaven, 
teaching  him  to  think  of  higher  things,  giving  him  higher 
hofies  than  those  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  working 
of  his  own  unaided  spirit.  Ah  !  lessons  taught  in  vain ! 
▼ain  hopes !  lessons  that  had  come  all  too  late !  hopes 
that  had  been  cherished  only  to  be  deceived  1    It  was  all 
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over  now  t  He  had  made  bis  bed,  and  be  oraat  lie  <m  it; 
he  had  sown  his  seed,  and  he  most  reap  bis  pradnce : 
there  was  now  no  'Ezoelsior'  left  for  him  within  the 
bounds  of  human  probability. 

He  had  promised  to  go  to  Hampton  with  Hairy 
Norman  on  Saturday,  and  he  would  go  there  for  the  k^ 
time.  He  would  go  there  and  tell  Mis.  Woodward  so 
much  of  the  truth  as  he  ooold  bring  himself  to  utter ;  he 
would  say  farewell  to  that  blest  abode;  lie  would  take 
Linda's  soft  hand  in  his  for  the  last  time ;  fiir  the  last 
time  he  would  hear  the  young,  silTer-ringinfl,  hqipy  voioe 
of  his  darling  Katie;  for  ue  lasA  time  look  into  her 
bright  &ce;  for  the  last  time  play  with  her  as  with  a  diild 
of  hesTen— and  then  he  would  return  to  the  *Gafc  and 
Whistle.' 

And  hVfing  made  this  resolve  he  went  home  to  his 
lodgings.  It  was  singular  that  in  all  his  misery  the 
idea  hardly  once  occurred  to  him  of  setting  himself  li^t 
in  the  world  by  accepting  his  cousin's  offer  of  Miss 
Golightly's  hand  and  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HAHPTON   COURT  BBIDOR. 

Before  the  following  Saturday  afternoon  Charley's  spirits 
had  8ome>vhat  recoyered  their  natural  tone.  Not  that  he 
was  in  a  happy  fiume  of  mind  ;  the  united  energies  of  Mr. 
M'Ruen  and  Mrs.  Davis  bad  been  too  powerful  to  allow  of 
that;  not  that  he  had  given  over  bis  projected  plan  of 
saying  a  long  farewell  to  Mrs.  Woodwani,  or  at  any  rate 
of  telling  her  something  of  his  position  ;  be  still  felt  that 
he  could  not  continue  to  live  on  terms  of  close  intimacy 
both  with  her  daughters  and  with  Norah  Geraghty.  But 
the  spirits  of  youth  are  ever  buoyant,  aiid  the  spirits  of  no 
one  could  be  endowed  with  more  natural  buoyancy  than 
those  of  the  young  navvy.  Charley,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
his  misfortunes,  was  ready  with  his  manuscript  when 
Saturday  afternoon  arrived,  and,  according  to  agreement^ 
met  Norman  at  the  Railway  Station. 
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OdIj  one  evening  had  intervened  since  the  night  in 
which  he  had  ratified  his  matrimonial  engagement,  and  in 
spite  of  the  delicate  nature  of  his  position  he  had  for  that 
evening  allowed  Mr.  Peppermint  to.  exercise  his  eloquence 
on  the  heart  of  the  fair  Norah  without  intemiption.  He 
the  while  had  heen  engaged  in  completing  the  memoirs  of 
'Crinoline  and  Macassar.' 

*  Well,  Charley/  they  asked,  one  and  all,  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  Cottage,  *  have  you  got  the  story  ?  Have  you 
brought  the  manuscript?  Is  it  all  finished  and  ready  for 
that  dreadful  editor?' 

Charley  pxx>duced  a  roll,  and  Linda  and  Katie  instantly 
pOQDced  upon  it. 

*  Oh  !  it  begins  with  poetry/  said  Linda. 

*  I  am  80  glad,'  said  Katie.  *  Is  there  much  poetry  in 
it*  Charley  ?    I  do  so  hope  there  is.' 

*  Not  a  word  of  it,'  said  Charley ;  '  that  which  Linda 
sees  is  a  song  that  the  heroine  is  singing,  and  it  isn't 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  author  at  all.' 

'  I  'm  80  sorry  that  there 's  no  poetry,'  said  Katie. 
'  Can't  you  write  poetry,  Charley  ?  ' 

*  At  any  rate  there 's  lots  of  love  in  it,'  said  Linda,  who 
was  turning  over  the  pages. 

*  Is  there  ? '  said  Katie.  'Well,  that 's  next  best ;  but 
they  should  go  together.  You  should  have  put  all  your 
love  into  verse,  Charley,  and  then  your  prose  would  have 
done  for  the  funny  parts.' 

*  Perhaps  it 's  all  fun,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward.  *  Rut 
oome,  girls,  this  is  not  fair ;  I  won't  let  you  look  at  the 
story  till  it's  read  in  full  committee.*  And  so  saying, 
Mrs.  Woodward  took  the  papers  from  her  daughters,  and 
tying  them  up,  deposited  ^em  safe  in  custody.  *  We  11 
have  it  out  when  the  tea-things  are  gone.* 

But  before  the  tea-things  had  come,  an  accident 
happened,  which  had  been  like  to  dismiss  '  Crinoline  and 
Macassar '  altogether  from  the  minds  of  the  whole  of  the 
Woodward  family.  The  young  men  had,  as  usual,  dined 
in  town,  and  therefore  they  were  all  able  to  spend  the  long 
summer  evening  out  of  doors.  Norman's  boat  was  down 
at  Hampton,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  that  thej 
should  row  down  as  far  as  Hampton  Court  Park  and  baclL 
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Charlej  and  Norman  wero  to  row ;  and  Mn.  Woodiiaid 
agreed  to  aocompanj  her  danghteia,  Unola  Bat  wm- 
left  at  home,  to  hu  nap  and  nun  and  water. 

Norman  was  ao  expert  a  Thames  watermant  that  ho  waa 
quite  able  to  manage  the  boat  without  a  steersman,  and 
Charlflj  was  neailj  his  eqosL  Bat  there  is  some 
amusement  in  steering,  and  Katie  was  allowed  to  ait 
between  the  tiller-ropea. 

*  I  can  steer  very  well,  mamma :  can^  I,  Hany?  I 
always  steer  when  we  gof  to  the  island,  and  we  nm  the 
boat  straight  into  the  little  creek,  only  jost  broad  enoaf^ 
to  hold  it'  Katie*s  Tints  to  the  idand,  howefer,  wen  not 
so  frequent  as  they  had  heretofore  been,  ibr  she  waa 
approaching  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  wet  feet  and 
draggled  pettiooata  had  lost  some  of  their  charms.  Mia. 
Woodwara,  trusting  more  to  the  experience  of  her  two 
knights  than  to  the  skill  of  the  lady  at  the  helm, 
took  her  seat,  and  they  went  off  merrily  down  the 
stream. 

All  the  world  knows  that  it  is  but  a  yeiy  little  distance 
from  Hampton  Church  to  Hampton  Court  Bridge, 
especially  when  one  has  the  stream  with  one.  They  were 
very  soon  near  to  the  bridge,  and  as  they  approached  it, 
they  had  to  pass  a  huge  barge,  that  was  lazily  making  its 
way  down  to  Brentford. 

'  There 's  lots  of  time  for  the  big  arch/  said  Charley. 

*  Pull  away  then,'  said  Harry. 

They  both  pulled  hard,  and  shot  alongside  and  past  the 
barge.  But  the  stream  was  strong,  and  the  great  ugly 
mass  of  black  timber  moved  behind  them  quicker  than  it 
seemed  to  do. 

*It  will  be  safer  to  take  the  one  to  the  left,*  said 
Harry 

*  Oh  !  there  *s  lots  of  time,*  said  Charley. 

*  No,'  said  Harry,  *  do  as  I  tell  you  and  go  to  the  left — 
Pull  your  left  band  a  little.  Katie.' 

Charley  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  Katie  intended  to  do  the 
same;  but  unfortunately  she  pulled  the  wrong  hand. 
They  were  now  very  near  the  bridge,  and  the  barge  was 
so  close  to  them  as  to  show  that  there  might  have  been 
danger  in  attempting  to  get  thi-ough  the  same  arch  with  her. 
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•Your  left  hand,  Katie,  your  left,'  shouted  Norman; 
*  jonr  left  string.'  Katie  was  confused,  and  gave  first  a 
pull  with  her  right,  and  then  a  pull  with  her  left,  and 
then  a  strong  pull  with  her  right.  The  two  men  backed 
water  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  the  effect  of  Katies 
steering  was  to  drive  the  nose  of  the  boat  right  into  one 
of  the  wooden  piers  of  the  bridge. 

The  barge  went  on  its  way,  and  luckily  made  its  entry 
under  the  arch  before  the  little  craft  had  swung  round 
into  the  stream  before  it;  as  it  was,  the  boat,  still 
dinging  by  its  nose,  came  round  with  its  stem  against  the 
aide  of  the  barge,  and  as  the  latter  went  on,  the  timbers  of 
Norman's  wherry  cracked  and  crumpled  in  the  rude 
encounter. 

The  ladies  should  all  have  kept  their  seats.  Mrs. 
Woodward  did  do  so.  Linda  jumped  up,  and  being  next 
to  the  barge,  was  pulled  up  into  it  by  one  of  the  men. 
Katie  stood  bolt  a(>right,  with  the  tiller-ropes  still  in  her 
hand,  awe-struck  at  the  misfortune  she  had  caused ;  but 
while  she  was  so  standing,  the  stem  of  the  boat  was  lifted 
nearly  out  of  the  water  by  the  weight  of  the  barge,  and 
Katie  was  pitched,  behind  her  mother's  back,  head  fore- 
most into  the  water. 

Norman,  at  the  moment,  was  endeavouring  to  steady  the 
boat,  and  shove  it  off  from  the  barge,  and  had  also  lent  a 
band  to  assist  Linda  in  her  escape.  Charley  was  on  the 
other  side,  standing  up  and  holding  on  by  the  piera  of  the 
bridge,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  ladies,  so  as  to  be  of  Assist- 
ance to  them  when  assistance  might  be  needed. 

And  now  assistance  was  sorely  needed,  and  luckily  had 
not  to  be  long  waited  for.  Charley,  with  a  light  and  quick 
step,  passed  over  the  thwarts,  and,  disregarding  Mrs. 
Woodward's  scream  let  himself  down,  over  the  gunwale 
behind  her  seat  into  the  water.  Katie  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  sunk  at  all.  She  had,  at  least,  never  been  so  much 
under  the  water  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  Her  clothes  kept 
up  her  light  body  ;  and  when  Charley  got  close  to  her,  she 
bad  been  carried  up  to  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  was 
panting  with  her  head  above  water,  and  beating  the  stream 
with  her  little  hands. 

She  was  soon  again  in  comparative  safety.    Charley  had 
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her  by  one  arm  as  he  held  on  with  the  other  to  the  boaft» 
and  kept  himself  afloat  with  hia  lege.  Mrs.  Woodwaid 
leaned  over  and  caught  her  daughter  a  clothes ;  while  Linda» 
who  had  seen  what  had  happened*  stood  shrieking  on  the 
harge,  as  it  made  its  way  on,  heedlesa  of  the  ruin  it  left 
behind. 

Another  boat  soon  came  to  their  assistanoe  from  the 
shore,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Katie  were  got  safely  into 
it.  Ohariey  returned  to  the  battered  whenj,  and  assisted 
Norman  in  extricating  it  from  its  position;  and  a  third 
boat  went  to  Linda's  rescue,  who  would  otherwise  hate 
found  herself  in  rather  an  unoomfortable  positbn  die  next 
morning  at  Brentford. 

The  hugging  and  kissing  to  which  Eatie  was  suMected 
when  she  was  carried  up  to  the  inn,  near  the  boa^dip  on 
the  Surrey  side  ci  the  river,  may  be  imagined;  as  may 
also  the  Heiiees  she  made  at  the  wine-glassful  of  stiff  brandy 
and  water  which  she  was  desired  to  drink.  She  was 
carried  home  in  a  fly,  and  by  the  time  she  arrived  there, 
had  so  completely  recovered  her  life  and  spirits  as  to  put  a 
Yehement  negative  on  her  mother *s  proposition  that  she 
should  at  once  go  to  bed. 

*  And  not  hear  dear  Charley's  story  ? '  said  she,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  *  And,  mamma,  I  can't  and  won*t  go  to 
bed  without  seeing  Charley.  I  didn't  say  one  word  yet  to 
thank  him  for  jumping  into  the  water  after  me.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  her  mother  told  her  that  Charley's 
story  would  amuse  her  twice  as  much  when  she  should 
read  it  printed ;  it  was  in  vain  that  Mrs.  Woodward  assured 
her  that  Charley  should  come  up  to  her  room  door«  and 
hear  her  thanks  as  he  stood  in  the  passage,  with  the  door 
igar.  .  Katie  was  determined  to  hear  the  story  read.  It 
must  be  read,  if  read  at  all,  that  Saturday  night,  as  it  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  editor  in  the  course  of  the  week ,  and 
reading  '  Crinoline  and  Macassar '  out  loud  on  a  Sunday 
was  not  to  be  thougHt  of  at  Surbiton  Cottage.  Eatie  was 
determined  to  hear  the  story  read,  and  to  sit  very  near 
the  author  too  during  the  reading ;  to  sit  near  him,  and 
to  give  him  such  praise  as  even  in  her  young  mind  she 
felt  that  an  author  would  like  to  hear.  Charley  had  pulled 
her  out  of  the  river,  and  no  one,  as  far  as  her  eflbrts 
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eonld  prevent  it,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  cold  water 
on  him. 

Norman  and  Charley,  wet  as  the  latter  was,  contriyed  to 
bring  the  shattered  boat  back  to  Hampton.  When  they 
reached  the  lawn  at  Surbiton  Cottage  they  were  both  in 
high  spirits.  An  accident,  if  it  does  no  materia]  harm,  is 
always  an  inspiriting  thing,  unless  one  feels  that  it  has 
been  attributable  to  oue*s  own  fault.  Neither  of  them 
could  in  this  instance  attach  any  blame  to  himself,  and 
6ach  felt  that  he  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  pre?ent  the 
possible  ill  effect  of  the  mischance.  As  for  the  boat, 
Harry  was  too  happy  to  think  that  none  of  his  friends  were 
hurt  to  care  much  about  that. 

As  they  walked  across  the  lawn  Mrs.  Woodward  ran  out 
to  them.  '  My  dear,  dear  Charley,'  she  said,  '  what  am  I 
to  say  to  thank  you  ?*  It  was  the  first  time  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward had  ever  called  him  by  his  Christian  name  It  had 
hitherto  made  him  in  a  certain  degree  unhappy  that  she 
never  did  so,  and  now  the  sound  was  very  pleasant  to 
him. 

*  Oh,  Mrs.  Woodward,*  said  he,  laughing,  *  you  mustn't 
touch  me,  for  I  'm  all  mud.' 

*  My  dear,  dear  Charley,  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  and 
dear  Harry,  I  fear  we  've  spoilt  your  beautiful  new  boat.* 

*I  fear  we've  spoilt  Katie's  beautiful  new  hat,'  said 
Nonnan. . 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  taken  and  pressed  a  hand  of  each 
of  them,  in  spite  of  Charley's  protestations  about  the  mud. 

'  Oh  !  you  Ve  in  a  dreadful  state,'  said  she ;  *  you  had 
better  take  something  at  once  ;  you  '11  catch  your  death  of 
cold.' 

*  1  *d  better  take  myself  off  to  the  inn,'  said  Charley, 
*  and  get  some  clean  clothes ;  that 's  all  I  want.  But  how 
18  Katie— and  how  is  Linda  ? ' 

And  so,  after  a  multitude  of  such  inquiries  on  both 
aides,  and  of  all  manner  of  affectionate  greetings,  Charley 
went  off  to  make  himself  dry,  preparatory  to  tlie  reading  of 
the  manuscript 

During  his  absence,  Linda  and  Katie  came  down  to  the 
drawing-room.  Linda  was  full  of  fun  as  to  her  journey 
with  the  bargeman;    but  Katie  was  a  little  paler  tlian 


usual,  and  somewbat  mote  serious  and  quiet  tbaa  she  i 
wont  to  be. 

Norman  was  the  first  in  the  drawing-ioom.  and  raeehred 
the  thanks  of  the  kdies  for  his  prowess  in  assisting  them;, 
and  Chariey  was  not  slow  to  follow  him«  for  he  was  never 
▼erjr  long  at  his  toilet.  He  oame  in  with  a  janntj  laugh- 
ing air,  as  though  nothing  particular  had  hi^pened,  and  as 
if  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  And  jet  while  he  had 
been  dressing  he  had  been  thinking  almost  more  than 
ever  of  Ncunih  Oen^tj.  O  that  she,  and  Mrs.  Dam 
with  her,  and  Jabesh  M'Ruen  with  both  of  them,  could 
be  buried  ten  fothom  deep  out  of  his  sight,  and  out  <tf  his 
mindl 

When  he  entered  the  zoom,  Katie  felt  her  heart  beat  so 
stronglj  that  ahe  haidlj  knew  how  to  thank  him  for  miiw 
her  life.  A  year  ago  she  would  have  got  im  and  kissed 
him  innocently ;  but  a  year  makes  a  great  dinerence.  She 
could  not  do  that  now,  so  she  gave  him  her  little  hand,  and 
held  his  till  he  came  and  sat  down  at  his  place  at  the 
table. 

*  Oh,  Charley,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,*  said  she ; 
and  be  could  see  and  feel  that  her  whole  bod j^  was  shaking^ 
With  emotion. 

*  Then  1 11  tell  you  what  to  say:  ••  Charley,  here  is  your 
tea,  and  some  bread,  and  some  butter,  and  some  jam,  and 
some  muffin,"  for  1 11  tell  you  what,  my  evening  bath  has 
made  me  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  I  hope  it  has  done  the 
same  to  you.' 

Katie,  still  holding  his  hand,  looked  up  into  his  face, 
and  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears.  She 
then  left  his  side,  and,  running  round  the  room,  filled  a 
plate  with  all  the  things  he  had  asked  for,  and,  bringing 
them  to  him,  again  took  her  place  beside  him.  '  I  wish  I 
knew  how  to  do  more  than  that,'  said  she. 

*  I  suppose,  Charley,  you  11  have  to  make  an  entry  about 
that  bai^e  on  Monday  morning,  won't  you?'  said  Linda. 
*  Mind  you  put  in  it  how  beautiful  I  looked  sailing  through 
the  arch.' 

'Yes,  and  how  very  gallant  the  bargeman  was,*  said 
Nom^. 

*Yes,  and  how  much  you  eiiijoyed  the  idea  of  going 
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down  the  river  with  him,  while  we  came  hack  to  the 
Cottage/  said  Charley.  *  We  11  •  put  it  all  down  at  the 
Navigation,  and  old  Snape  shall  make  a  special  minute 
about  it.* 

Katie  drank  her  tea  in  silence,  and  tried  to  eat,  though 
without  much  success.  When  chatting  voices  and  jokes 
were  to  be  heard  at  the  Cottage,  the  sound  of  her  voice 
was  usually  the  foremost;  but  now  she  sat  demure  and 
quiet  She  was  realising  the  danger  from  which  she  had 
escaped,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  was  beginning  to  fear 
it  now  that  it  was  over. 

'  Ah,  Katie,  my  bonny  bird,*  said  her  mother,  seeing 
that  she  was  not  herself,  and  knowing  that  the  excitement 
and  overpowering  feelings  of  gratitude  were  too  much  for 
her — •  come  here  ;  yon  should  be  in  bed,  my  foolish  little 
poss,  should  you  not  V 

'  Indeed,  she  should,*  said  Uncle  Bat,  who  was  some- 
what hard-hearted  about  the  affiur  of  the  accident,  and 
had  been  cruel  enough,  after  hearing  an  account  of  it, 
to  declare  that  it  was  all  Katie's  fault  'Indeed,  she 
should  ;  and  if  she  had  gone  to  bed  a  little  earlier  in  the 
evening  it  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  Master  Nor- 
man's boat.' 

*  Oh !  mamma,  don't  send  me  to  bed,'  said  she,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  '  Pray  don't  send  me  to  bed  now ;  I  'm 
quite  well,  only  I  can't  talk  because  I  'm  thinking  of  what 
Charley  did  for  me  ; '  and  so  saying  she  got  up,  and,  hiding 
her  fjice  on  her  mothers  shoulder,  burst  into  tears. 

*  My  dearest  child,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  '  I  'm  afraid 
you  11  make  yourself  ill.  We  11  put  ofT  the  reading,  won't 
we,  Charley  ?     We  have  done  enough  for  one  evening.' 

'Of  course  we  will," said  he.  '  Reading  a  stupid  story 
will  be  very  slow  work  after  all  we  've  gone  through 
to-day.* 

'No,  no,  no,*  said  Katie;  'it  shan*t  be  put  off;  there 
won*t  be  any  other  time  for  hearing  it.  And,  mamma,  it 
•must  be  read  ;  and  I  know  it  won't  be  stupid.  Oh, 
mamma,  dear  mamma,  do  let  us  hear  it  read ;  I  'm  quite 
well  now.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  found  herself  obliged  to  give  way.  She 
had  not  the  heart  to  bid  her  daughter  go  away  to  bed,  nor* 
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had  she  done  to,  ^loiild  it  ht? e  been  of  «nj  tsnSL  Kktie 
would  onlj  have  lain  and  sobbed  in  her  own  room,  and 
yerjr  probaUj  have  gone  into  hysterics.  The  best  thinff 
for  her  was  to  tiy  to  torn  the  current  of  her  thoag^ts.  and 
thus  by  degrees  tame  down  her  excited  feelings. 

'  Well,  darling,  then  we  will  haTO  the  story,  if  Charley 
will  let  US.  Go  and  fetch  it,  dearest'  Katie  raised  her- 
self from  her  mother's  bosom,  and,  going  across  the  room, 
fetched  the  roll  of  psjpers  to  Charley.  As  he  prraarsd  to 
take  it  she  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and,  bending  her 
head  over  it,  tenderly  kissed  it  '  You  mustn't  think,'  said 
she, '  that  because  I  say  nothing,  I  don%  Imow  what  it  is 
that  you  'to  done  fiur  me ;  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
say  it' 

Charley  was  at  any  rate  as  ignorsnt  what  he  ought  to 
say  as  Elatie  was.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  her  warm  lips 
on  his  hand,  and  hardly  knew  where  he  was.  He  felt  that 
he  blushed  and  looked  abashed,  and  dreaded,  fearfully 
dreaded,  lest  Mrs.  Woodward  should  surmise  that  he 
estimated  at  other  than  its  intended  worth,  her  daughter's 
show  of  affection  for  him.  . 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  doing  it  eyery  night/  said  he, '  in  such 
weather  as  this.  I  think  it  rather  good  fun  going  into  the 
water  with  my  clothes  on.'  Katie  looked  up  at  him  through 
her  tears,  as  though  she  would  say  that  she  well  understood 
what  that  meant. 

Mrs.  Woodward  saw  that  if  the  story  was  to  be  read,  the 
sooner  they  began  it  the  better. 

•  Come,  Charley,'  said  she.  •  now  for  the  romance.  Katie, 
come  and  sit  by  me.'  But  Katie  had  already  taken  her  seat, 
a  little  behind  Charley,  quite  in  the  shade,  and  she  was  not 
to  be  moved. 

•  But  I  won't  read  it  myself,'  said  Charley ;  *you  must 
read  it,  Mre.  Woodward.' 

•0  yes,  Mrs.  Woodward,  you  are  to  read  it,'  said 
Norman. 

•  O  yes,  do  read  it.  mamma,*  said  Linda.  Katie  said 
nothing,  but  she  would  have  preferred  that  Charley  should 
have  read  it  himself. 

•  Well,  if  I  can,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 

'Snape  says  I  write  the  worst  hand  in  all  Somerset 
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Hoiifle/  said  Charley :  *  but  still  I  think  joull  be  able  to 
macage  it' 

*  I  hate  that  Mr.  Soape,*  said  Katie,  sotlo  voce.  And  then 
HiB.  Woodward  unrolled  the  manuscript  and  began  her 
task. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

GBIVOUNB  AND   MACAS8AB ;   OB,   MT  AUNT's  WILL. 

'Well,  Katie  was  right,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *it  does 
begin  with  poetiy.* 

'It's  only  a  song/  said  Charley,  apologetically — 'and 
after  all  there  is  only  one  verse  of  that* — and  then  Mrs. 
Woodward  began 

«•  CRINOLINE  AND  MACASSAR." 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Charles 
Tndor's  new  noyel.' 

*  Crinoline  and  Macassar !  *  said  Uncle  Bat  '  Are  they 
intended  for  human  beings*  names?' 

*  They  are  the  heroine  and  the  hero,  as  I  take  it,*  said 
Mrs.  Woodward, '  and  I  presume  them  to  be  human,  unless 
they  turn  out  to  be  celestial.' 

'  I  neyer  heard  such  names  in  my  life,'  said  the  captain. 

*  At  any  rate,  uncle,  they  are  as  good  as  Sir  Jib  Boom 
and  Captain  Hardaport,*  said  Katie,  pertly. 

*  We  won't  mind  about  that,' said  Mrs.  Woodward;  'I'm 
going  to  begin,  and  I  beg  I  may  not  be  interrupted.' 

«« CRINOLINE  AND  MACASSAR. 

"The  lovely  Crinoline  was  sitting  alone  at  a  lattice 
window  on  a  summer  morning,  and  as  she  sac  she  sang 
with  melancholy  cadence  the  first  part  of  the  now  celebrated 
eong  which  had  then  lately  appeared,  from  the  distinguished 
pen  of  Sir  G—  U— ." 

*  Who  is  Sir  G—  H— ,  Charley? ' 

«0h,  it  wouldn*t  do  for  me  to  tell  that,'  said  Charley. 
*That  must  be  left  to  the  taot  and  intelligence  of  my 
leaders.' 
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*0h,  yerj  well/  said  Mra.  Woodwucd,  *wo  will  absttin 
from  all  impertinent  questions  *— — **liom  the  disliDgiiiriied 
pen  of  Sir  O —  B.—.    The  dittj  whieh  she  nog  nn  «« 

follows  :— 

<  Hy  heart's  at  my  offloe,  my  baart  it  always  thaie— 
My  heart's  at  my  office,  doekatiiig  with  ears; 
Docketing  the  papers,  and  eonring  all  d^. 
My  heart's  at  my  office,  thoof^  I  he  liur  awi^.' 

«"« Ah  mel '  said  the  Ladj  Crinoline "^ 

*  What— is  she  a  peer%  danghtar  ?'  said  Unde  Bat 
'Not  exactly/  said  Ghariej,  *it*s  onlja  sort  of  semi* 

poetic  waj  one  has  of  speaking  of  one*s  heroine.' 

***  Ah  mo  I '  said  the  Ladj  Crinoline— *  his  heart!  his 
heart! — ^I  wonder  whether  he  has  gotaheart;'  aiid«thea 
she  sang  again  in  low  plaintive  ▼oioe  the  first  line  of  tha 
song,  saiting  the  cadence  to  her  own  case : 

'  His  heart  is  at  his  office,  his  heart  is  eliMiyt  there.* 

**  It  was  evident  that  the  Ladj  Crinoline  did  not  repeat 
the  words  in  the  feeling  of  their  great  author,  who  when  he 
wrote  them  had  intended  to  excite  to  high  deeds  of  exalted 
merit  that  portion  of  the  British  yoath  which  is  employed 
in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country. 

'*  Crinoline  laid  down  her  lute— -it  was  in  fact  an  accordian 
— and  gazing  listlessly  over  the  rails  of  the  balcony,  looked 
out  at  the  green  foliage  which  adorned  the  inclosure  of  the 
square  below. 

'*  It  was  Tavistock  Square.  The  winds  of  March  and  the 
showers  of  April  had  been  successful  in  producing  the  buds 
of  May.'' 

*Ah,  Charley,  that's  taken  from  the  old  song,'  said 
Katie,  '  only  you  've  put  buds  instead  of  flowers.' 

•  That  *8  quite  allowable/  said  Mrs.  Woodward—— 
**  successful  in  producing  the  buds  of  May.  The  sparrows 
chirped  sweetly  on  the  house-top,  and  the  coming  summer 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  alt— of  all  except  poor  Crinoline. 

*'  *  I  wonder  whether  he  has  a  heart,'  said  she ;  '  and  if 
he  has,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  at  his  office.* 

'*  As  she  thus  soliloquised,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
youthful  page,  on  whose  well-formed  breast,  buttons  seemed 
to  grow  like  mushrooms  in  the  meadows  in  August. 
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*•  •  Mr.  Macassar  Jones/  said  the  page  ;  and  having  so 
said*  he  discreetlj  disappeared.  He  was  in  his  line  of  life 
a  Talnahle  member  of  society.  He  had  brought  from  his 
last  place  a  twelvemonth's  character  that  was  creditable 
alike  to  his  head  and  heart ;  he  was  now  found  to  be  a 
trustworthy  assistant  in  the  household  of  the  Ladj  Crino- 
line's mother,  and  was  the  delight  of  his  aged  parents,  to 
whom  he  regularly  remitted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  wages.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  thiu  the  life 
eren  of  a  page  may  be  glorious.  All  honour  to  the  true 
and  brave!" 

•  Ooodoess,  Charley — how  very  moral  you  are ! '  said 
Linda. 

« Yes,' said  he ;  'that's  indispensable.  It's  the  inten- 
tion of  the  ••  Daily  Delight "  always  to  hold  up  a  career  of 
▼irtne  to  the  lower  orders  as  the  thing  that  pays.  Honesty, 
bigb  wages,  and  hot  dinners.    Those  are  our  principles.' 

*  You  11  have  a  deal  to  do  before  yon  H  bring  the  lower 
orders  to  agree  with  you,'  said  Uncle  Bat 

•  We  have  a  deal  to  do.'  said  Charley,  •  and  we  11  do  it 
The  power  of  the  cheap  press  is  unbounded.' 

••  As  the  page  closed  the  door,  a  light,  low,  melancholy 
step  was  heard  to  make  its  way  across  the  drawing-room. 
Crinoline's  heart  had  given  one  start  when  she  had  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  well-known  name.  She  had  once 
glanced  with  eager  inquiring  eye  towards  the  door.  But 
not  in  vain  to  her  had  an  excellent  mother  taught  the 
proprieties  of  elegant  life.  Long  before  Macassar  Jones 
was  present  in  the  chamber  she  had  snatched  up  the 
tambour-frame  that  lay  beside  her,  and  when  he  entered 
she  was  zealously  engaged  on  the  fox's  head  that  was  to 
ornament  the  toe  of  a  left-foot  slipper.  Who  shall  dare 
to  say  that  those  slippers  were  intended  to  grace  the  feet 
of  Macassar  Jones  ?  " 

*  But  I  suppose  they  were,'  said  Katie. 

•You  must  wait  and  see,'  said  her  mother;  «for  my  part 
I  am  not  at  all  so  sure  of  that* 

'Oh,  but  I  know  they  must  be;  for  she's  in  love  with 
him,'  said  Katie. 

«*  *  Ob.  Mr.  Macassar,*  said  the  Lady  Crinoline,  when  he 
had  drawn  nigh  to  her, '  and  how  are  you  to-day  ? '    This 
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mention  of  lifaCliriBtiaaiiamfibelK^tdM  _,^ 

as  the  tm  famOiee  weie  intimate,  ani  MfMJWwr  hai  fiiji^ 
elder  biotben,  'I  am  so  sonj  mamma  it  not  at  Ikiobmii,^ 
she  win  regret  not  aeeing  Ton  amajdnf^j.*  j 

'* Macassar  had  his  hat  m  his  hand, and  he  8toodaivm|. 
gsjangaftOmfoKintliepattera.  « Waa*l  joa  ait  domtT« 
said  Crindina. 

'VlaftTeiydaatTin  the  atiaet  to^?*  asked  Odofth\ 
line;  and  as  she  qpoke  she  tonied  opoQ  him  afime  wiaadMiA 

altogether  expressiTe  of  extreme  gentimy,  nnanHiea  jftt.' 
prietj,  and  a  veiy  hi^  tone  of  fimale  education*  *Jm  M 
Teij  dost^  in  the  street  to^y ?*  ,^if 

'*Ohanned  bj  the  involuntary  mee  of  her 


Macaaaai;  eesajed  to  tnm  his  Imd  towards  her  aa  ki^ 
replied;  he  could  not  tnm  it  much,  for  he  wore  an  sOk- 
rounder;  but  still  he  was  enabled  bj  a  side  glance  to  see 
more  of  that  fiuishei  elegance  than  was  peihaps  good  lor 
bis  peace  of  mind. 

"•Yes/  said  he,  'it  is  dusty; — ^it  certainly  is  dns^, 
rather ; — but  not  veiy — and  then  in  most  streets  they  Ve 
got  the  water-carts.' 

" '  Ab,  I  love  those  water-carts !  *  said  Crinoline ;  '  the 
dust,  you  know,  is  so  trying.* 

" '  To  the  complexion  ? '  suggested  Macassar,  again 
looking  round  as  best  he  might  over  the  bulwark  of  hia 
collar. 

"Crinoline  laughed  slightly;  it  was  perhaps  hardly 
more  than  a  simper,  and  turning  her  lovely  eyes  from  her 
work,  she  said,  '  Well,  to  the  complexion,  if  you  wilL 
What  would  you  gentlemen  say  if  we  ladies  were  to  be 
careless  of  our  complexions  ?  * 

"Macassar  merely  sighed  gently — ^perhaps  he  had  no* 
fitting  answer ;  perhaps  his  heart  was  too  full  for  him  to 
answer.  He  saw  with  his  eye  fixed  on  his  hat,  which 
still  dangled  in  his  hand;  but  his  mind*s  eye  was  far 
away. 

"•Is  it  in  his  office?'  thought  Crinoline  to  herself; 
•  or  is  it  here  ?     Is  it  anywhere  ?  * 

"  •  Have  you  learnt  the  song  I  sent  yon  ? '  said  he  at 
last,  waking,  as  it  were,  from  a  trance. 
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•••Not  yet,'  said  she — 'that  is,  not  quite;  that  is,  I 
eonid  not  sing  it  before  strangers  yet.* 

**  *  Strangers ! '  said  Macassar ;  and  he  looked  at  her 
afvain  with  an  energy  that  produced  results  not  beneficial 
either  to  his  neck  or  his  collar. 

*'  Crinoline  was  delighted  at  this  expression  of  feeling. 

*  At  any  rate  it  is  somewhere,'  said  she  to  herself ;  '  and  it 
can  hardly  be  all  at  his  office.* 

••  •  Well,  I  will  not  say  strangers,*  she  said  out  loud  ; — 

*  it  sounds— it  sounds — I  don't  know  how  it  sounds.  But 
what  I  mean  is,  that  as  yet  I  Ve  only  sung  it  before 
mamma ! ' " 

•  I  declare  I  don't  know  which  is  the  biggest  fool  of  the 
two,*  said  Uncle  Bat,  very  rudely.  *  As  for  him,  if  I  had 
him  on  the  forecastle  of  a  manof-¥rar  for  a  day  or  two,  I  'd 
•OOQ  teach  him  to  speak  out.* 

•  Ton  forget,  sir,'  said  Charley,  '  he  *s  not  a  sailor,  he  *8 
only  in  the  Ciril  Service ;  we  *re  all  very  bashful  in  the 
Civil  Service.* 

•  I  think  he  is  rather  spooney,  I  must  say/  said  Katie ; 
whereupon  Mrs.  Woodwanl  went  on  reading. 

••  •  It 's  a  sweet  thing,  isn't  it  ? '  said  Macassar. 

•*  •  Oh,  very  ! '  said  Crinoline,  with  a  rapturous  expres- 
sion which  pervaded  her  whole  head  and  shoulders  as  well 
•8  her  face  and  bust, — •  veiy  sweet,  and  so  new.' 

'*  *  It  quite  comes  home  to  me,'  said  Macassar,  and  he 
ilghed  deeply. 

"  •  Then  it  is  at  his  office,*  said  Crinoline  to  herself ; 
and  she  sighed  also. 

"They  Iwth  sat  silent  for  a  while,  looking  into  the 
square — Crinoline  was  at  one  window,  and  Macassar  at  the 
ouier :  '  I  must  go  now,'  said  he :  *  I  promised  to  be  back 
at  three.' 

•*•  Back  where?'  said  she. 

••  •  At  my  office/  said  he. 

**  Crinoline  sighed.  After  all,  it  was  at  his  office ;  it 
was  too  evident  that  it  was  there,  and  nowhere  else.  Well, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  there  ?  why  sliould  not  Macassar 
Jones  be  true  to  his  duty  and  to  his  country  ?  What  had 
she  to  do  with  his  heart?  Why  should  she  wish  it  else- 
where?   Twas  thus  she  tried  to  cousolo  herself,  bat  in 
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vain.  Had  she  had  an  office  of  her  own  it  might  perhape 
have  been  different ;  but  Crinoline  nas  only  a  woman ;  and 
often  she  sighed  over  the  degradation  rf  her  lot 

"  *  Good  morning,  Miss  Crinoline.*  said  he. 

"'Good  morning,  Mr.  Macassar,'  said  she;  'mamma 
will  so  regret  that  she  has  lost  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  joo.* 

"  And  then  she  rung  the  belL  Macassar  went  down 
stairs  nerhaps  somewhat  slower,  with  perhaps  mote  of 
melanoholj  than  when  he  entered.  The  pace  opened  the 
hall-door  with  akcritj.  and  shut  it  hehmd  hun  with  a 
slam. 

"  An  honour  to  the  true  and  brave ! 

••  Crinoline  again  took  up  the  note  of  her  acnrrow,  and 
with  her  lute  in  her  hand,  she  warbled  forth  the  line  which 
stuck  like  a  thorn  in  her  sweet  bosom : 

*  His  heurt  is  in  his  oflloe— his  heart  IS  alwats  ikan.  ** 

■There,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  'that's  the  end  of  the 

first  chapter.* 

*  Well,  I  like  the  page  the  best,'  said  Linda,  '  because 
he  seems  to  know  what  he  is  about.' 

*  Oh,-  60  does  the  ladj,*  said  Charley ;  •  but  it  wouldn't 
at  all  do  if  we  made  the  hero  and  heroine  go  about  their 
work  like  humdrum  people.  You'll  see  that  the  Lady 
Crinoline  knows  very  well  what 's  what' 

*  Oh,  Charley,  pray  don't  tell  us,'  said  Katie ;  '  I  do  so 
like  Mr.  Macassar,  he  is  so  spooney  ;  pray  go  on, 
mamma.' 

'  I  'm  ready,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  again  taking  up  the 
manuscript. 

*•  CHAPTER  n, 

••  The  lovely  Crinoline  was  the  only  daughter  of  fond 
parents ; — and  though  they  were  not  what  might  be  called 
extremely  wealthy,  considering  the  vast  incomes  of  some 
residents  in  the  metropolis,  and  were  not  perhaps  wont  to 
mix  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  Belgravian  aristocracy, 
yet  she  was  enabled  to  dress  in  all  the  elegance  of  fashion, 
and  contrived  to  see  a  good  deal  of  that  society  which 
moves  in  the  highly  respectable  neighbourhood  of  Sussell 
Square  and  Gower  Street. 
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**  Her  dresses  were  made  at  the  distingnished  establish* 
inent  of  Madame  Mantalini,  in  Hanover  Square  ;  at  least 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  one  dress  there  every  other 
Meson,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  among  her  friends  to 
give  Jier  a  reputation  for  dealing  in  the  proper  quarter. 
Once  she  had  got  a  bonnet  direct  from  Paris,  which  gave 
her  ample  opportunity  of  expressing  a  frequent  opinion 
not  favourable  to  the  fabricators  of  a  British  article.  She 
always  took  care  that  her  shoes  had  within  them  the  name 
of  a  French  eordonnier ;  and  her  gloves  were  made  to  order 
io  tlie  Rue  Du  Bac,  though  usually  bought  and  paid  for 
in  Tottenham  Court  lload.*' 

•  What  a  £Eilse  creature  ! '  said  Linda. 

•  False  !  *  said  Charley ;  •  and  how  is  a  girl  to  get  along 
if  she  be  not  false?  What  girl  could  live  for  a  moment 
before  the  world  if  she  were  to  tell  the  whole  truth  about 
the  get-up  of  her  wardrobe— the  patchings  and  make- 
belieres,  the  chipped  ribbons  and  turned  silks,  the  littlo 
Ixills  here,  and  the  little  bills  there?  How  else  is  an  allow- 
ance of  20/.  a-year  to  be  made  compatible  with  an  appear- 
ance of  unlimited  income  ?  How  else  are  young  men  to  be 
taught  to  think  tliat  in  an  affair  of  dress  money  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment  whatsoever?* 

'  Oh,  Charley,  Charley,  don*t  be  slanderous,*  said  Mrs. 
Woodward. 

•  I  only  repeat  what  the  editor  says  to  me— I  know 
nothing  about  it  myself.  Only  we  are  requested  '*  to  hold 
the  mirror  up  to  nature/' — and  to  art  too,  I  believe.  We 
are  to  set  these  things  right,  you  know.* 

•  We — who  are  we  ?  *  said  Katie. 

•Why,  the  ••Daily  Delight," *  said  Charley. 

•But  I  hope  there's  nothing  false  in  patching  and 
tnming,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward ;  *  for  if  there  be,  I  'm  the 
ialsest  woman  alive. 

**  To  gar  the  aald  cites  look  amaist  m  weel  *•  the  new** — 

IS,  I  thought,  one  of  the  most  legitimate  objects  of  a 
woman's  diligence.* 

•It  all  depends  on  the  spirit  of  the  stitches,'  said 
Charley  the  censor. 

•  Well,  1  must  say  I  don't  like  mending  up  old  clothes  a 
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bit  better  than  Charlej does,' said  Katia;  'butpajgDOiw 
mamma;'  so  Mn.  Woodwaid  oontiuued  to  read. 

"  On  the  day  of  Maoaaaar'a  visit  in  Tkvistook  Bqnan^ 
Crinoline  was  dressed  in  a  most  elegant  morning  coatameL 
It  was  a  veiy  light  bazege  muslin,  extremelj  foil;  and 
which,  as  she  had  assured  her  friend.  Miss  Manasseh,  of 
Keppel  Street,  had  been  sent  home  from  the  estaUiahment 
in  Hanover  SqViare  only  the  day  before.  I  am  awaxe  that 
Miss  Manasseh  instantly  propagated  an  ill-natnred  report 
that  she  had  seen  the  identiod  drees  in  a  milliner*a  xwm 
np  two  pairs  baak  in  Store  Street;  but  then  Misi 
Manasseh  was  known  to  be  eniioos;  and  had  morsorer 
seen  twelve  seasoi^s  oat  hi  those  localities,  whereas  the  fiur 
Crinoline,  young  thing,  had  graced  Tavistock  Square  only 
for  two  years ;  and  her  mother  waa  ready  to  swear  that  aha 
had  never  passed  the  nursezy  door  till  she  came  them 
The  grouna  of  the  dress  was  a  light  pea  green,  and  the 
pattern  was  ivy  wreaths  entwined  with  pansies  and  tulips 
-^eacb  flounce  showed  a  separate  wreath — and  there  were 
nine  flounces,  the  highest  of  which  faiiy  circles  was  about 
three  inches  below  the  smallest  waist  that  ever  was  tightly 
girded  in  steel  and  whalebone. 

**  Macassar  had  once  declared,  in  a  moment  of  ecstatic 
energy,  that  a  small  waist  was  the  chiefest  grace  in  woman. 
How  often  had  the  Ladj  Crinoline*s  maid,  when  in  the 
extreme  agony  of  her  labour,  put  a  malediction  on  his 
name  on  account  of  this  speech ! 

*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  drapery  of  the  arms, 
which  showed  the  elaborate  lace  of  the  sleeve  beneath,  and 
sometimes  also  the  pearly  whiteness  of  that  rounded  arm. 
This  was  a  sight  which  would  almost  drive  Macassar  to 
distraction.  At  such  moments  as  that  the  hopes  of  the 
patriotic  poet  for  the  good  of  the  Civil  Service  were  not* 
strictly  fulfilled  in  the  heart  of  Macassar  Jones.  Oh,  if 
the  Lady  Crinoline  could  but  have  known  ! 

"It  is  unnecessary  also  to  describe  the  strange  and 
hidden  mechanism  of  that  mysterious  petticoat  which  gave 
such  full  dimensions,  such  ample  sweeping  proportions  to 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  lady's  appearance.  It  is  un- 
necessary, and  would  perhaps  be  improper,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  certainly  impossible." 
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Here  Chariej  blushed,  as  Mrs.  Woodward  looked  at  him 
from  over  the  top  of  the  paper. 

*'  Let  it  suffice  to  say  Uiat  she  could  envelope  a  sofa 
\viihout  the  slightest  effort,  throw  her  draperies  a  yard  and 
n  half  from  her  on  either  side  without  any  appearance  of 
stretching,  completely  fill  a  carnage ;  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  her  fate,  entangle  herself  all  but  inextricably  in 
ft  cab. 

*'  A  word,  boweyer,  must  be  said  of  those  little  feet  that 
peeped  out  now  and  again  so  beautifully  from  beneath  the 
artistic  constructions  above  alluded  to — of  the  feet,  or 
perfaapa  rather  of  the  shoes.  But  yet,  what  can  be  said  of 
them  successfully  ?  That  French  name  so  correctly  spelt,  so 
elaborately  accented,  so  beautifully  finished  in  gold  letters, 
which  from  their  form,  however,  one  would  say  that  the 
eordonnUr  most  have  imported  from  England,  was  only 
visible  «io  those  favoured  knights  who  were  occasionally 
permitted  to  carry  the  shoes  home  in  their  pockets. 

'*Bot  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  hair  dressed 
d  VimpSratricf^  redolent  of  the  sweetest  patchouli,  dis- 
closing all  the  glories  of  that  ingenuous,  but  perhaps  too 
open  brow.  A  word  must  be  said ;  but,  alas !  how  ineffi- 
cacious to  do  justice  to  the  ingenuity  so  wonderfuUy 
displayed !  The  hair  of  the  Lady  Crinoline  was  perhaps 
more  lovely  than  abundant :  to  produce  that  glorious  effect, 
that  effect  which  has  now  symbolised  among  English  lasses 
the  head-dress  d  VimpertUrice  as  the  one  idea  of  feminine 
beauty,  every  hair  was  called  on  to  give  its  separate  aid. 
As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  us  who  are  anxious  to  put 
our  best  foot  foremost,  everything  was  abstracted  from  the 
rear  in  order  to  create  a  show  in  the  front.  Then  to 
complete  the  garniture  of  the  head,  to  make  all  perfect,  to 
leave  no  point  of  escape  for  the  susceptible  ciidmirer  of 
modem  beauty,  some  dorsal  appendage  was  necessary  of 
mornings  as  well  as  in  the  more  fully  bedizened  i)enod  of 
evening  society. 

'*  Ever}'thing  about  the  sweet  Crinoline  was  wont  to 
be  green.  It  is  the  sweetest  and  most  innocent  of  colours; 
but,  alas!  a  colour  dangerous  for  the  heart's  ease  of 
youthful  beauty.  Hanging  from  the  back  of  her  head 
were  to  be  seen  moss  and  fennel,  and  various  grasses — rje 
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grass  tnd  timothj»  tiefinl  and  daqnefoiU  TetolMi,  and 
clover,  and  here  and  there  joong  fera.  A  stoiy  was  told« 
but  donbtlesB  fdse,  as  it  waa  traced  to  the  month  of  Miis 
Manasseh,  that  once  while  Grinoline  vaa  reclining  in  a 
paddock  at  Richmond,  having  escaped  with  the  joung 
Macassar  from  the  heat  of  a  neighboaring  drawing-toom,  a 
cow  had  attempted  to  feed  from  her  head." 

•  Oh,  Gharlej,  a  cow !'  said  Katie. 

•  Well,  bnt  yon  see  I  don*t  give  it  as  tmOb*  said  Cfhailey. 
•I  shall  never  get  it  done  if  Katie  won*t  hold  her 

tongue,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 

*'  fiot  perhaps  it  was  when  at  the  sesrsidein  September. 
at  Broadstairs,  Heme  Bay,  or  Dover,  Crinoline  and  her 
mamma  inviginated  themselves  with  the  searbrecoea  of  the 
ocean, — perhaps  it  was  there  that  she  was  enabled  to 
assume  Uiat  covering  for  her  head  in  which  her  sool  roost 
delighted.  It  was  a  Tom  and  Jeny  hat  tnmed  up  at  the 
sides,  with  a  short  but  knowing  feaUier,  velvet  trimmings, 
and  a  steel  buckle  blinking  brightly  in  the  noonday  sun. 
Had  Macassar  seen  her  in  this  he  would  have  yielded 
himself  her  captive  at  once,  quarter  or  no  quarter.  It 
was  the  most  marked,  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
peculiarity  of  the  Lady  Crinoline's  face,  that  the  end  of 
her  nose  was  a  little  turned  up.  This  charm,  in  unison 
with  the  upturned  edges  of  her  cruel-hearted  hat,  was 
found  by  many  men  to  be  invincible. 

**We  all  know  how  dreadful  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
Saracen *B  head,  as  it  appears,  or  did  appear,  painted  on  a 
huge  board  at  the  top  of  Snow  Hill.  From  that  we  are 
left  to  surmise  with  what  tremendous  audacity  of  counte- 
nance, with  what  terror- striking  preparations  of  the  out- 
ward man,  an  Eastern  army  is  led  to  battle.  Can  any 
men  so  fearfully  bold  in  appearance  ever  turn  their  backs 
and  fly?  They  look  as  though  they  could  destroy  by  the 
glance  of  their  ferocious  ey^.  Who  could  withstand  the 
hirsute  horrors  of  those  fiery  faces  ? 

"There  is  just  such  audacity,  a  courage  of  a  similar 
description,  perhaps  we  may  say  an  equal  invincibility,  in 
the  charms  of  those  Tom  and  Jerry  hats  when  duly  put  on, 
over  a  face  of  the  proper  description— over  such  a  face  as 
that  of  the  Lady  Crinoline.    They  give  to  the  wearer  an 
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appearance  of  concentration  of  pluck.  Bat  as  the  Eastern 
array  does  quail  before  the  quiet  valour  of  Europe,  so,  we 
may  perhaps  say,  does  the  open,  quick  audacity  of  the 
Tom  and  Jerry  tend  to  less  powerful  results  than  the 
modest  enduring  patience  of  the  bonnet'* 

*  So  ends  the  second  chapter — bravo,  Charley,'  said  Mrs. 
Woodward.  *  In  the  name  of  the  British  female  public,  I 
beg  to  thank  you  for  your  exertions.' 

*  The  editor  said  I  was  to  write  down  tomed-up  hats,' 
■aid  Charley.     '  I  rather  like  them  myself.* 

*  I  hope  my  new  slouch  is  not  an  audacious  Saracen's 
head,*  said  Linda. 

*  Or  mine,'  said  Katie.  •  But  you  may  say  what  you 
like  about  them  now ;  for  mine  is  drowned.' 

*  Come,  girls,  there  are  four  more  chapters,  I  see.  Let 
me  finish  it»  and  then  we  can  discuss  it  afterwards.' 


**0HAFnfiR  m. 

•*  Having  thus  described  the  Lady  Crinoline *' 

*Yoa  haven't  described  her  at  all,'  said  Linda;  'yoa 
haven't  got  beyond  her  clothes  yet.' 

*  There  is  nothing  beyond  them,'  said  Charley. 

'  Yon  haven't  even  described  her  face,'  said  Katie ;  '  yon 
have  only  said  that  she  had  a  turned-up  nose.' 

'There  is  nothing  farther  that  one  can  say  about  it,* 
said  Charley. 

••  Having  thus  described  the  Lady  Crinoline,"  continued 
Mrs.  Woodward,  *'  it  now  becomes  our  duty,  as  impartial 
historians,  to  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Macassar  Jones. 

*'  We  are  not  prepared  to  give  the  exact  name  of  the 
artist  by  whom  Mr.  Macassar  Jones  was  turned  out  to  the 
world  so  perfectly  dressed  a  man.  Were  we  to  do  so,  the 
signal  service  done  to  one  establishment  by  such  an 
advertisement  would  draw  down  on  us  the  anger  of  the 
trade  at  large,  and  the  tailors  of  London  would  be  in 
league  against  the  'Daily  Delight*  It  is  sufficient  U 
remark  that  the  artist's  offices  are  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Pall  Mall.  Nor  need  we  expressly  name  the  boot- 
maker to  whom  is  confided  the  task  of  making  those  feet 
*  small  by  degrees  and  beautifaUj  less.'    The  process,  we 
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understttod,  Ims  been  jminful,  but  tbe  effect  19 
remunentive. 

'*  In  three  eapeckl  walks  of  dress  haa  Macassar  Jones 
been  more  than  ordmoriiy  car^fal  to  create  a  scnsaiion  ; 
and  we  believe  we  v[i&y  assert  that  be  has  been  succe^^ful 
in  alL  We  hare  already  alluded  to  hie  feet.  Ascending 
from  tli«D«  and  ascending  pot  far,  we  come  to  bl»  ccat^  It 
is  needleas  to  sa^  that  it  Is  a  frock  :  needless  to  aaj  that  it 
is  a  loilg  frock^long  as  thoae  nsnally  worn  by  younger 
inCants,  and  apparently  made  so  for  the  mme  purpose* 
But  look  at  the  exquisitely  tm&ll  proportions  of  the  cotlar ; 
look  at  the  grace  of  the  long  sleeves,  the  length  of  back, 
the  propriety,  the  innate  respectability*  the  perfect  decorum 
— vre  had  almost  said  the  high  moral  worth — of  the  whole* 
Who  wonld  not  willingly  sacri&ee  any  individual  eidstenee 
that  he  might  become  the  eitpeneut  of  such  a  coaif^ 
Macassar  Jones  was  prood  to  do  so. 

'*  But  he  had  bestowed  pexhaps  the  greatest  amonnt  of 
personal  attention  on  his  collar.  It  was  a  matter  more 
within  bis  own  grasp  than  those  great  and  important 
articles  to  which  attention  has  been  already  drawn ;  but 
one,  nevertheless,  on  which  he  was  able  to  expend  the 
whole  amount  of  his  energy  and  genius.  Some  people 
may  think  that  an  all-rounder  is  an  all-rounder,  and  that 
if  one  is  careful  to  get  an  all-rounder  one  has  done  all  that 
is  necessary.  But  so  thought  not  Macassar  Jones.  Some 
men  wear  collars  of  two  plies  of  linen,  some  men  of  three ; 
but  Macassar  Jones  wore  collars  of  four  plies.  Some  men 
— some  sensual,  self-indulgent  men — appear  to  think  that 
the  collar  should  be  made  for  the  neck;  but  Macassar 
Jones  knew  better.  He,  who  never  spared  himself  when 
the  cause  was  good,  he  knew  that  the  neck  had  been  made 
for  the  collar — ^it  was  at  any  rate  evident  that  such  was 
the  case  with  his  own.  Little  can  be  said  of  his  head, 
except  that  it  was  small,  narrow,  and  genteel ;  but  his  hat 
might  be  spoken  of,  and  perhaps  with  advantage.  Of  the 
loose  but  studied  tie  of  his  inch-wide  cravat  a  paragraph 
might  be  made ;  but  we  would  faiu  not  be  tedious. 

"We  will  only  further  remark  that  he  always  carried 
with  him  a  wonderful  representation  of  himself,  like  to 
him  to  a  miracle,  only  smaller  in  its  dimensions,  like  as  a 
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^nodecimo  b  to  a  folio— a  babe,  as  it  were,  of  his  own 
begetting — a  little  alter  ego  in  which  he  took  much 
delight.  It  was  his  umbrella.  Look  at  the  delicate 
finish  of  its  lower  extremity ;  look  at  the  long,  narrow, 
and  well-made  coat  in  which  it  is  enveloped  from  its  neck 
downwards,  without  speck,  or  blemish,  or  wrinkle ;  look  at 
the  little  wooden  head,  nicely  polished,  ^-ith  the  effigy  of  a 
bnman  face  on  one  side  of  it — little  eyes  it  has,  and  a  sort 
of  nose  ;  look  closer  at  it,  and  you  will  perceive  a  mouth, 
not  expressive  indeed,  but  still  it  is  there— a  mouth  and 
chin ;  and  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  an  attempt  at  a  pair  of 
whiskers  ?    It  certainly  has  a  moustache. 

''Such  were  Mr.  Macassar  Jones  and  his  umbrelliL 
He  was  an  excellent  clerk,  and  did  great  credit  to  the 
important  office  to  which  he  was  attached — namely,  that 
of  the  Episcopal  Audit  Board.  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  other  gentlemen  who  were  closely  connected  with  him 
in  that  establbhment ;  and  may  be  said,  for  the  first  year 
or  two  of  his  service,  to  haye  been,  not  exactly  the  life 
and  soul,  but,  we  may  perhaps  say  with  more  proprie^» 
the  pervading  genius  of  the  room  in  which  he  sat 

'*  But,  alas !  at  length  a  cloud  came  over  his  brow.  At 
first  it  was  but  a  changing  shadow ;  but  it  settled  into  a 
dark  veil  of  sorrow  which  obscured  all  his  virtues,  and 
made  the  worthy  senior  of  his  room  shake  his  thin  grey 
locks  once  and  again.  He  shook  them  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;  for  he  knew  that  Macassar  was  in  lovo« 
and  he  remembered  the  days  of  his  youth.  Yes ;  Macassar 
was  in  love.  He  liad  seen  the  lovely  Crinoline.  To  see 
was  to  admire;  to  admire  was  to  love;  to  love — that 
is,  to  love  her,  to  love  Crinoline,  the  exalted,  the  sought- 
after,  the  one  so  much  in  demand,  as  he  had  pnce  ex- 
pressed himself  to  one  of  his  bosom  friends — to  love  her 
was  to  despair.  He  did  despair ;  and  despairing  sighed, 
and  sighing  was  idle. 

"  But  he  was  not  all  idle.  The  genius  of  the  man  had 
that  within  it  which  did  not  permit  itself  to  evaporate  in 
mere  sighs.  Sighs,  with  the  high-minded,  force  them- 
selves into  the  guise  of  poetry,  and  so  it  had  been  with 
him.  He  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  week,  and  shut 
himself  up  alone  in  his  lodgings;  for  a  week  in  hia 
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MffiJfSBi  during  the  lot)g  eTeniai^  of  winter,  ild  Tie 
remaiii  unseen  and  unheard  ol  His  landlady  thought 
that  he  iras  in  debt,  and  his  friends  irhispered  abmad  that 
he  had  caught  scarlatina.  But  at  the  end  of  the  seyt^o 
days  hecemc!  forth,  pale  indeed,  but  with  hia  countenance 
lighted  up  by  ecstatic  B re*  and  as  ho  started  for  kits  o^ee, 
he  carefiulj  folded  aud  put  into  his  pocket  the  elegant] j 
written  poem  on  which  he  had  b*sen  sn  intently  engaged."' 

'  I  'm  SO  glad  we  are  to  haf  e  more  |»oetry/  said  Eatie^ 
*  Is  it  anolLer  &aim  ?  * 

'  Ton  n  oee,' said  Mrs.  Woodwmrd. 

*'  Macassar  had  vmnj  bosom  firiends  at  his  offiae,  to  all 
of  whom,  one  hj  one,  he  hid  confided  tlie  taJe  of  his  love. 
For  a  winle  lie  doaUed  to  iriildi  of  them  he  should 
confide  the  ^fecnt  of  his  inmiimtion;  tat  genius  will  noc 
hide  its  head  nnder  a  boriiet ;  sad  tlio%  before  long,  did 
Macassar*s  song  become 'the  common  property  of  the 
Episcopal  Audit  Board.  Even  the  Bishops  sanff  It,  so 
Macassar  was  assured  by  one  of  bis  brother  clerks  who 
was  made  of  a  coarser  clay  than  his'  colleagae— even  the 
Bishops  sang  it  when  they  met  in  councU  together  on 
their  own  peculiar  bench. 

*'  It  would  be  useless  to  give  the  whole  of  it  here :  for 
it  contained  ten  verses.  The  last  two  were  those  which 
Macassar  was  wont  to  sing  to  himself,  as  he  wandered 
lonely  under  the  elms  of  Kensington  Gai*dens. 

*  Ob,  bow  she  walks, 
And  hoir  she  talks. 

And  sings  like  a  bird  serene; 

Bat  of  this  be  sure. 

While  the  world  shall  endure. 
The  loveliest  lady  that'll  ever  be  seen 
WiU  stiU  be  the  Lady  Crinoline, 
The  lovely  Lady  Crinoline. 

*  With  her  hair  done  all  ^  fimpiratrioet 
Sweetly  done  with  the  best  of  grease. 

She  looks  like  a  Goddess  or  Queen, — 

And  80 1  declare. 

And  solemnly  swear. 
That  the  loveliest  lady  that  ever  was  Been 
Is  Btill  the  Lady  Crinoline, 
The  lovely  Lady  Crinoline.' 

« And  so  ends  the  third  chapter,*  said  Mrs.  Wood\rar&. 
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Both  Katie  and  Linda  were  beginning  to  criticise,  but 
Mrs.  Woodward  repressed  them  sternly,  and  went  on  with 

"OHAPTEB  IV. 

••It  was  a  lovely  day  towards  the  end  of  May  that 
Macassar  Jones,  presenting  himself  before  the  desk  of  the 
senior  clerk  at  one  ocloclc,  begged  for  permission  to  be 
absent  for  two  hours.  The  request  was  preferred  wit^ 
meek  and  hesitating  voice,  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

••  The  senior  clerk  shook  his  grey  locks  sadly !  sadly  he 
•hook  his  thin  grey  locks,  for  he  grieved  at  the  sight  which 
he  saw.  Twas  sad  to  see  the  energies  of  this  young  man 
thus  sapped  in  his  early  youth  by  the  all-absorbing  strength 
of  a  hopeless  passion.  Crinoline  was  now,  as  it  were,  a 
household  word  at  the  Episcopal  Audit  Board.  The  senior 
clerk  believed  her  to  be  cruel,  and  as  he  knew  for  what 
otgect  these  two  hours  of  idleness  were  requested,  he  shook 
his  thin  grey  locks  in  sorrow. 

••  •  1 11  be  back  at  three,  sir,  punctual,'  said  Macassar. 

••  *  But,  Mr.  Jones,  you  are  absent  nearly  every  day  for 
the  same  period.* 

**  *  To-day  shall  be  the  last ;  to-day  shall  end  it  all,'  said 
Macassar,  with  a  look  of  wretched  desperation. 

•' '  What — what  would  Sir  Gregory  say  ? '  said  the  senior 
derk. 

"  Macassar  Jones  sighed  deeply.  Nature  had  not  made 
the  senior  clerk  a  cruel  man ;  but  yet  this  allnsion  trot 
cruel.  The  young  Macassar  had  drunk  deeply  of  the 
waters  that  welled  from  the  fountain  of  Sir  Gregory's  philo- 
sophy. He  had  been  proud  to  sit  humbly  at  the  feet  of 
such  a  Gamaliel ;  and  now  it  rent  his  young  heart  to  be 
thus  twitted  with  the  displeasure  of  the  great  master  whom 
he  so  loved  and  so  admired. 

•'  •  Well,  go,  Mr.  Jones,'  said  the  senior  clerk,  •  go,  but 
as  you  go,  resolve  that  to-morrow  you  will  remain  at  your 
desk.     Now  go,  and  may  prosperity  attend  you ! ' 

** '  All  shall  be  decided  to-day,'  said  Macassar,  and  as  he 
spoKe  an  unusual  spark  gleamed  in  his  eye.  He  went,  and 
as  he  went  the  senior  clerk  shook  his  thin  grey  hairs.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  he  distrusted  the  charms  of  the  sei. 
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"MftetKJir«  returning  to  his  desk,  took  up  Ms  hat  Mid 
his  nmbrolla,  and  went  (bnh.  His  indeed  ^vas  ^  plight  of 
vhich  that  old  senior  clerk  might  i\ell  shako  his  tKiti  grey 
hairs  in  sorrow,  for  Macassar  wa^s  the  victim  of  mjsterioog 
circumstanees,  ^vhich*  from  hiB  youth  upwards,  liad  aiarked 
him  oot  for  a  fate  of  tK>  ordlnajj  nature.  The  tale  must 
now  he  told/ 
«0d6tr!'8ttdliiids;  'IsilaonoliuiigboaiAr'  .^ 
*Ihopeiti8,*8ai4Katie;  *periiaps]M^«lmid|y«M0laJL 
to  some  old  hag  or  wtldi.* 

*  Yon  don*t  say  wlie  Ida  fisher  and  meOMr  am;  lim  I 
^-lY^T  tiTT  11  turn  mrr  tt  \t  wmf^1r^^J  ahn'a  onn/saMT  Ipiij; 

«He*8  a  veij  niee  Toimg  manfHraaniaU  tea  paxlKi^il,. 
any  rate,' said  Unde  Baft.  ^ 

**  The  tale  moat  now  be  told,*'  eontmned  Mia.  Waadwaid« 
*'  In  his  early  years  Macassar  Jonea  had  had  a  nuJden 

aunt    Thb  lady  died " 

.  'Oh,  mamma,  if  yon  read  it  in  that  way  I  ahaU  certainly 
cry,*  said  Eatie. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  if  your  heart  is  so  susceptihle  yon  had 
better  indulge  it.*  "  This  lady  died  and  left  behind  her 

•What?'  said  Linda. 

*  A  diamond  ring?*  said  Katie. 

'A  sealed  manuscript,  which  was  found  in  a  secret 
drawer?'  suggested  Linda. 

*  Perhaps  a  baby,*  said  Uncle  Bat 
••  And  left  behind  her  a  will- — -" 

*  Did  she  leaye  anything  else?'  asked  Norman. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  I  am  to  be  interrupted  in  this 
way,  I  really  must  resign  my  task,*  said  Mrs.  Woodward ; 
'  we  shall  never  get  to  bed.* 

*  I  won't  say  another  word,'  said  Eatie. 

'*  In  his  early  years  Macassar  had  had  a  maiden  aunt. 
This  lady  died  and  left  behind  her  a  will,  in  which,  with 
many  expressions  of  the  warmest  affection  and  fullest  con- 
fidence, she  left  3,000i.  in  the  three  per  cents ** 

*  What  are  the  three  per  cents?*  said  Katie. 

'  The  three  per  cents  is  a  way  in  which  people  get  some 
of  their  money  to  spend  regularly,  when  they  have  got  a 
large  sum  locked  up  somewhere,*  said  Linda. 

•Ohl'saidKatifit. 
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•Will  you  hold  jour  tongue,  miss  ?*  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 

'*  Lad  3,000^.  in  the  three  per  cents  to  her  nephew.  Bat 
•he  left  it  on  these  conditions,  that  he  should  be  married 
before  he  was  twenty  five,  and  that  he  should  have  a  child 
lawfully  bom  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  before  he  was  twenty- 
•ix.  And  then  the  will  went  on  to  state  that  the  interest 
of  the  money  should  accumulate  till  Macassar  had  attained 
the  latter  age ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  having  failed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  and  stipulations  above  named, 
the  whole  money,  principal  and  interest,  should  be  set  aside, 
and  by  no  means  given  up  to  the  said  Macassar,  but  applied 
to  the  uses,  purposes,  and  convenience  of  that  excellent 
ehariuble  institution,  denominated  the  Princess  Charlotte's 
Lying-in  Hospital. 

**  Now  the  nature  of  this  will  had  been  told  in  confidence 
by  Macassar  to  some  of  his  brother  clerks,  and  was  conse- 
quently well  known  at  the  Episcopal  Audit  Board.  It  had 
given  rise  there  to  a  spirit  of  speculation  against  which  the 
•enior  clerk  had  protested  in  vain.  Bets  were  made,  some 
in  favour  of  Macassar,  and  some  in  that  of  the  hospital ; 
bat  of  late  the  odds  were  going  much  against  our  hero.  It 
was  well  known  that  in  three  short  months  he  would  attain 
that  disastrous  age,  which,  if  it  found  him  a  bachelor,  would 
find  him  also  denuded  of  his  legacy.  And  then  how  short 
a  margin  remained  for  the  second  event  I  The  odds  were 
daily  rising  against  Macassar,  and  as  he  heard  the  bets 
offered  and  taken  at  the  sorrounding  desks,  his  heart 
qoailed  within  him. 

**  And  the  lovely  Crinoline,  she  also  had  heard  of  this 
eccentric  will ;  she  and  her  mother.  3,0002.  with  interest 
arising  for  some  half  score  of  years  would  make  a  settlemeut 
by  no  means  despicable  in  Tavistock  Square,  and  would  enable 
Macassar  to  maintain  a  boose  over  which  even  Crinoline 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  preside.  But  what  if  the  legacy 
should  be  lost !  She  also  knew  to  a  day  what  was  the  age 
of  her  swain ;  she  knew  how  close  upon  her  was  that  day, 
which,  if  she  passed  it  un wedded,  would  see  her  resolved 
to  be  deaf  for  ever  to  the  vows  of  Macassar.  Still,  if  she 
managed  well,  there  might  be  time — at  any  rate  for  the 
marriage. 

*'But,  alas!    Macassar  made  no  vows;  none  at  least 
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which  the  most  attentive  ear  coald  cooBider  to  he  audi'hTe, 
GrinoIiMs  ear  was  attentive,  but  hitherto  in  Tain.  He 
would  eome  there  daily  to  Tavbtock  Square ;  daily  would 
ihattrtM  aud  valiant  pagi^  Uy  open  the  path  to  hm  misireita's 
feet;  daily  would  Macassar  sit  there  fk>r  a  while  and  sigh. 
But  tlie  «Dvious  hour  vfould  pass  away,  wliilt  the  wished- 
for  woid  was  still  unsaid  ;  and  he  would  hurry  bai*k,  and 
oompleCa  ^^-ith  figures,  too  often  erroneous,  the  audit  of  aomo 
dioMMn  IwlaEDoa.  ^ 

" '  Bat  he  aajB  noihiiig.  maaniift,*  add  dia^Unalii  lakm 

•«  •  Yea  miiat  eiiocNttige  Uai  to  qpetk,  111^  dfltiL* 

•**!  do  eneeoiage  hSn?  ti^  ty  that  time  it  ia  Jljigt 

threeo*€doclE,andttieiiheha8togoaifa.j,*  .  .\J 

*'  *Ymk  ahonld  be  qoidMr,  ie^jilMt.  Too  dwiill  4ffim 
rage  him  more  at  ohoe.  Now  try  to-daj;  if  jou  eaiil^  il 
anything  to-day  I  reaDy  moat  get  yoor  papa  to  interfem.* 

**  Crinoline  had  erer  been  an  obedient  child,  and  now.  aa 
ever,  she  determined  to  obey.'  Bat  it  was  a  hard  task  for 
her.  In  three  months  he  woald  be  twenty-five— in  fifteen 
months  twenty-six.  She,  however,  would  do  her  best ;  and 
then,  if  her  efforts  were  unavailing,  she  could  only  trust  to 
Providence  and  her  papa. 

"  With  sad  and  anxious  heart  did  Macassar  that  day  take 
up  his  new  silk  hat,  take  up  also  his  darling  umbrella,  and 
descend  the  sombre  steps  of  the  Episcopal  Audit  Office. 
*  Seven  to  one  on  the  Lying-in,*  were  the  last  words  which 
reached  his  ears  as  the  door  of  his  room  closed  behind  him. 
His  was  a  dreadful  position.  What  if  that  sweet  girl,  that 
angel  whom  he  so  worshipped,  what  if  she,  melted  by  his 
tale  of  sorrow — that  is,  if  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  tell 
it — should  take  pity,  and  consent  to>be  hurried  prematurely 
to  the  altar  of  Hynien ;  and'thenif,  after  all,  the  legiu^ 
should  be  forfeited !  Poverty  for  himself  he  could  endure ; 
at  least  he  thought  so ;  but  poverty  for  her !  could  he  bear 
that?  What  if  he  should  live  to  see  her  deprived  of  that 
green  head-dress,  robbed  of  those  copious  draperies,  reduced 
to  English  shoes,  compelled  to  desert  that  shrine  in  Hanover 
Square,  and  all  through  him !  His  brain  reeled  round,  his 
head  swam,  his  temples  throbbed,  his  knees  knocked  against 
each  other,  his  blood  stagnated,  his  heart  collapsed,  a  cold 
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eUunmj  perRpiration  covered  him  from  bead  to  foot ;  he 
ooald  hardly  reach  the  courtyard,  and  there  obtain  the 
tapport  of  a  pillar.  Dreadful  thoughts  filled  bis  mind ; 
ihe  Thames,  the  friendly  Thames,  was  running  close  to  him ; 
should  he  not  put  a  speedy  end  to  all  his  misery?  Those 
horrid  words,  that  *  seven  to  one  on  the  Lying-in,'  still  rang 
in  his  ears ;  were  the  chances  really  seven  to  one  against 
hk  getting  his  legacy  ?  '  Oh ! '  said  he,  *  my  aunt,  my  aunt, 
B^  aunt,  my  aunt,  my  aunt !  * 

**  But  at  last  he  roused  the  spirit  of  the  man  within 
bim.  *  Faint  heart  never  won  fEiir  lady,*  seemed  to  be 
whispered  to  him  from  every  stone  in  Somerset  House. 
The  cool  air  blowing  through  the  passages  revived  him, 
and  he  walked  foith  through  the  wide  portals,  resolving 
Ihtt  ha  would  return  a  happy,  thriving  lover,  or  that  he 
inmld  return  no  more — that  night.  What  would  he  care 
for  Sir  Gregory,  what  for  the  thin  locks  of  the  senior 
derk,  if  Crinoline  should  r^ect  him  ? 

**  It  was  his  custom,  as  he  walked  towards  Tavistock 
Square,  to  stop  at  a  friendly  pastry-cook's  in  Covent 
Garden,  and  revive  his  spirits  for  the  coming  interview 
with  Banbury  tarts  and  cherry-brandy.  In  the  moments 
of  his  misery  something  about  the  pastry-cook  s  girl,  some- 
thing that  reminded  him  of  Crinoline,  it  was  probably  her 
nose,  had  tempted  him  to  confide  to  her  his  love.  He  had 
told  her  everything ;  the  kind  young  creature  pitied  him, 
and  as  she  ministered  to  his  wants,  was  wont  to  ask 
sweetly  as  to  his  passion. 

'* '  And  how  was  the  lovely  Lady  Crinoline  yesterday  ?* 
asked  she.     He  had  intrusted  to  her  a  copy  of  his  poem. 

** '  More  beauteous  than  ever,*  he  said,  but  somewhat 
indistinctly,  for  his  mouth  was  ck>gged  with  the  Banbury 
tart 

** '  And  good-natured,  I  hope.  Indeed,  I  don't  know 
bow  she  can  resist,*  said  the  girl ;  '  I  'b  sure  you  11  make 
it  all  right  to-day,  for  I  see  you  *ve  got  your  winning  way 
with  you.' 

*'  Winning  way,  with  seven  to  one  against  him ! 
Macassar  sighed,  and  spilt  some  of  his  cherry-brandy  over 
his  shirt  front  The  kind-hearted  girl  came  and  wiped  it 
Cor  him.    *  I  think  I  '11  hava  another  glass,'  said  he,  with 
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He  Aid  take  another  glass— and  also  ato 


a  deep  fcice. 
another  tan. 

••  •  He  11  pap  UhAfkj  aa  sure  an  eggs,  now  he  '9  taken 
them  two  glasses  of  popping  powder/  said  the  girl,  as  ht 
went  oat  of  tbe  shop.  *  WolU  it  'b  astonisbing  to  me  ^hat 
the  men  find  to  be  afr^d  of.* 

"  And  eo  Macassar  hastened  towards  Ta?i9to<!k  Square, 
all  too  quickJf;  for,  as  he  made  bis  way  aerosa  Great 
Ruaaell  Street,  he  found  that  he  was  totj  hot  He  leant 
against  the  mil,  and,  taking  off  his  hat  and  gloves,  began 
to  oool  himself*  and  ^ipe  awav  the  dust  mth  his  pocket- 
handkenbieL  « I  nonldat  iMm  uiBded  tbe  e^eoM  «f  « 
eab,*  said  he  to  Umaelt  *  <«1^  dio  diaiiees  no  to  mmii 
againstme:  eeventoono!* 

"Bnthe  had  no  tinw  to  kee.  He  kad  faai  IwltOT 
precioos  hoora  at  hia  disooeal*  and  thirty  mimites  were 
already  gone.  He  harried  on  to  Tavistock  Sqoaie,  and 
soon  foand  that  well-known  door  open  before  him. 

" '  The  Lady  Crinoline  sits  ap-stairs  alone/  said  the 
page,  '  and  is  a-thinking  of  yoa/  Then  he  added  in  a 
whisper, '  Do  you  go  at  her  straight,  Mr.  Macassar ;  slip- 
slap,  and  no  mistake/ 

**  All  honour  to  the  true  and  braye ! 


•  CHAPTEB  ▼. 


*'  As  Macassar  walked  across  the  drawing-room.  Crino- 
line fiEuled  to  perceiye  his  presence,  although  his  boots  did 
creak  rather  loudly.  Such  at  least  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  the  case,  for  she  made  no  immediate  sign  of 
having  noticed  him.  She  was  sitting  at  the  open  window, 
with  her  lute  in  hand,  gazing  into  the  vacancy  of  the 
square  below ;  and  as  Macassar  walked  across  the  room,  a 
deep  sigh  escaped  from  her  bosom.  The  page  closed  the 
door,  and  at  the  same  moment  Crinoline  touched  her  lute, 
or  rather  pulled  it  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  threw  one 
wild  witch  note  to  the  wind.  As  she  did  so,  a  line  of  a 
song  escaped  from  her  lips  with  a  low,  melancholy,  but 
still  rapturous  cadence — 

*  His  heart  is  at  his  office,  hU  heart  is  always  there.* 

**  *  Oh,  Mr.  Macassar,  is  that  you?*  she  exclaimed.  She 
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struggled  to  rise,  bat,  finding  herself  oneqaal  to  the  eflfort, 
the  sank  back  again  on  a  chair,  dropped  her  lute  on  a  soft 
footstool,  and  then  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  It  was 
dreadful  for  Macassar  to  witness  such  agony. 

*«  *  Is  anything  the  matter?*  said  he. 

•*•  The  matter !•  said  she.     'Ahl  ahl* 

**  *  I  hope  you  are  not  sick?'  said  he. 

••  •  Sick !  *  said  she.     *  Well,  I  fear  I  am  very  sick.* 

*«<Wbat  18  it?'  said  he.  *  Perhaps  only  bilious,*  he 
suggested. 

««*0h!  oh!  oh!'  said  she. 

**  *  I  see  I  'm  in  the  way ;  and  I  think  I  had  better  go,' 
and  so  he  prepared  to  depart 

** '  No !  no !  no  ! '  said  she,  jumping  up  from  her  chair. 
*  Oh !  Mr.  Macassar,  don't  be  so  cruel.  Do  you  wish  to  see 
me  sink  on  the  carpet  before  your  feet?' 

"  Macassar  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  wish ;  and 
aid  that  he  humbly  begged  her  pardon  if  he  gave  any 


**  *  Offence ! '  said  she,  smiling  sweetly  on  him ;  sweetly, 
but  yet  sadly.  '  Offence !  no— no  offence.  Indeed,  I  don't 
know  how  you  could — but  noTor  mind — I  am  such  a  silly 
thing.  One*s  feelings  will  sometimes  get  the  better  of 
one ;  don't  you  often  find  it  so  ?' 

**  *  0  yes  I  quite  so,'  said  Macassar.  '  I  think  it 's  the 
heat' 

«« « He  '■  a  downright  noodle,'  said  Crinoline's  mamma 
to  her  sisterin-law,  who  lived  with  them.  The  two  were 
standing  behind  a  chink  in  the  door,  which  separated  the 
drawing-room  from  a  chamber  behind  it 

**  *  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Macassar  ? '  Macassar  sat 
down.  *  Mamma  will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  yon  again.  She  *s 
calling  somewhere  in  Grosvenor  Square,  I  believe.  She 
wanted  me  to  go  with  her ;  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
go  with  her  to-day.  It's  useless  for  the  body  to  go  out, 
when  the  heart  still  remains  at  home.  Don't  you  find  it 
so?' 

** '  Oh,  quite  so.'  said  Macassar.  The  cherry-brandy 
had  already  evaporated  before  the  blaze  of  all  that  beauty,  and 
be  was  bethinking  himself  how  he  might  best  take  himself 
off.    Let  the  hospital  have  the  filthy  lucre  I    He  wouU 
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let  the  moQej  go,  and  would  sbowihe  woiU  that  ha  lorad 
for  the  sake  of  lOTe  alone  t  He  looked  at  hia  wateh.  and 
found  that  it  waa  already  paat  tiro. 

'*  Crinoline,  when  ahe  aaw  that  watch,  knew  that  aoaie- 
thing  muat  he  done  at  once.  She  appreciated  more  fullr 
than  her  loTcr  did  the  mine  of  thia  world'a  gooda ;  and 
much  as  ahe  doahtleaa  aympathiaed  with  the  wants  of  the 
hospital  in  question,  ahe  felt  that  ehari^  ahoold  begin  at 
home.    Soahe&iilyhnrBtoatintoafloodof  taaia. 

**  Macassar  waa  quite  beside  himself.  He  had  aoan  hsr 
weep  before,  but  never  with  auch  frightful  nolenee.  She 
rushed  up  from  her  chair,  and  passing  so  doae  to  him  as 
nearlj  to  upset  him  by  the  waft  of  her  petticoats,  threw 
herself  on  to  an  ottoman,  and  hidinfl  her  ace  on  the  atump 
in  the  middleof  it,  sobbed  and  acreeched,  tillMacaaaar  tend 
that  the  buttons  behind  her  drsss  would  crack  and  flj  cSL 

'*  *  Oh!  oh!  ohl'  sobbed  Crinoline. 

" '  It  must  be  the  heat,*  said  Macassar,  knocking  down 
a  flower-pot  in  bis  attempt  to  open  the  window  a  little 
wider.  '0  dear,  what  have  I  done?*  eaid  he.  *I 
think  I  'd  better  go.* 

"  *  Never  mind  the  flower-pot,'  said  Crinoline,  looking 
up  through  her  tears.  '  Oh !  oh  !  oh !  oh  !  me.  Oh  !  my 
heart.* 

"  Macassar  looked  at  bis  watch.  He  had  only  forty- 
five  minutes  left  for  everything.  The  expense  of  a  cab 
would,  to  be  sure,  be  nothing  if  he  were  successful ;  but 
then,  what  chance  was  there  of  that? 

*'  *  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  the  Strand  ?  *  said  he. 
•  I  must  be  at  my  office  at  three.' 

"  •  In  the  Strand ! '  she  screeched.  •  What  could  he  do 
forme  in  the  Strand?  Heartless — heartless — ^heartless! 
Well,  go — go— go  to  your  office,  Mr.  Macassar;  your 
heart  is  there,  I  know.  It  is  always  there.  Go— don't 
let  me  stand  between  you  and  your  duties — ^between  you 
and  Sir  Gregory.  Oh!  how  I  hate  that  man!  Go! 
why  should  I  wish  to  prevent  you?  Of  course  I  have 
no  such  wish.  To  me  it  is  quite  indifferent;  only, 
mamma  will  be  so  sorry  to  miss  you.  You  don't  know 
how  mamma  loves  you.  She  loves  you  almost  as  a  sou. 
But  go — go ;  pray  go ! 
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**And  then  Crinoline  looked  at  him.  Oh!  how  she 
looked  at  him  1  It  was  as  tliough  all  the  goddesses  of 
beaveu  were  inviting  him  to  come  and  eat  ambrosia  with 
them  on  a  rosy* tinted  cloud.  All  the  goddesses,  did  we 
say?  No.  but  one  goddess,  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all.  His  heart  beat  violently  against  his  ribs,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  almost  man  enough  for  anything,  Instinctively 
his  hand  went  again  to  his  waistcoat  pocket 

**  *  You  shan't  look  at  your  watch  so  often/  said  she, 

ritting  up  her  delicate  band  and  stopping  his.  *  There, 
*U  look  at  it  for  you.  It  *8  only  j ust  two,  and  you  needn't  go 
to  joar  office  for  this  hour ; '  and  as  she  squeezed  it  back 
into  hif  pocket,  be  felt  her  fingers  pressing  against  his 
heart,  and  felt  her  hair — done  all  d  Vimperairice — in  sweet 
contact  with  bis  cheek.  '  There,  I  shall  hold  it  there,* 
said  she,  *  so  that  you  shan't  look  at  it  again.' 

** '  Will  you  stay  till  I  bid  you  go  ?  '  said  Crinoline. 

"  Macassar  declared  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw  for  the 
senior  clerk,  or  for  Sir  Gregory  either.  He  would  stay 
there  for  ever,  he  said. 

** '  What !  for  ever  in  mamma's  drawing-room  ?  *  said 
Crinoline,  opening  wide  her  lovely  eyes  with  surprise. 

•• «  For  ever  near  to  you.*  said  Macassar. 

** '  Oh,  Mr.  Macassar,*  said  Crinoline,  dropping  her  band 
from  his  waistcoat,  and  looking  bashfully  towards  the 
gnrand,  *  what  can  you  mean  ?* 

'**  Down  went  Macassar  on  bis  knees,  and  down  went 
Crinoline  into  her  chair.  There  was  perhaps  rather  too 
much  distance  between  them,  but  that  did  not  much  matter 
now.  There  he  was  on  both  knees,  with  his  hands  clasped 
together  as  they  were  wont  to  be  when  he  said  his  prayers, 
with  bis  umbrella  beside  him  on  one  side;  and  bis  bat  on 
the  other,  making  bis  declaration  in  full  and  unmistakable 
terms.  A  yard  or  two  of  floor,  more  or  less,  between  them, 
was  neither  here  nor  there.  At  first  the  bashful  Crinoline 
could  not  bring  herself  to  utter  a  distinct  consent,  and 
Macassar  was  very  nearly  up  and  away,  in  a  returning  fit 
of  despair.  But  her  good-nature  came  to  bis  aid  ;  and  as 
she  quickly  said,  '  I  will,  I  will,  I  will,*  be  returned  to  his 
posture  in  somewhat  nearer  quarters,  and  was  transported 
into  the  seventh  heaven  bj  the  bUsa  of  kissing  her  band. 
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«' '  Oh,  Macassar ! '  sud  she. 

"« Oh,  Crinoline!'  said  he. 

«•  *  You  most  oome  and  tell  pap*  to-moirow/  said  she. 

'*  He  readily  promised  to  do  so. 

«*  ■  Yon  had  hotter  come  to  braaUast ;  before  he  goes 
into  the  citj,'  said  she. 

**  And  so  the  matter  was  arnmged,  and  the  lovdj  Lad/ 
Crinoline  became  the  affianced  bride  of  the  htppj  Mft- 


"Itwas  psst  thieeiihen  he  left  the  hoose,  hot  what 
did  he  caxe  for  that?  He  was  so  mad  with  joy  that  ho 
did  not  eren  know  whither  he  was  going.  He  went  on 
straight  ahead,  and  came  to  no  cheek,  till  he  ftrmid  him* 
self  waTing  his  hat  orer  his  head  in  the  New  Bead.  He 
then  begin  to  conceire  that  his  condaet  most  hsve  haea 
rather  wild,  for  he  was  brooght  to  a  stand-still  in  a  cross- 
ing  bj  fonr  or  fire  cabmen,  i^  were  rival  candidates  for 
his  custom. 

*' '  Somerset  House,  old  brick ! '  he  shouted  out,  as  he 
jumped  into  a  Hansom,  and  as  he  did  so  he  poked  one  of 
the  other  cabbies  playfully  in  the  ribs  with  bis  umbrella. 

"  *  'Is  mamma  don*t  know  as  'ow  'e  's  bout,  I  shouldn't 
Tonder,'  said  the  cabman — and  away  went  Macassar,  sing- 
ing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  he  sat  in  the  cab — • 

*  The  lovelieAt  lady  that  ever  was  seen 
Is  the  lovely  Lady  GrinoliDe.* 

"  The  cab  passed  through  Oovent  Garden  on  its  way. 
'  Stop  at  the  pastry-cook's  at  the  corner,*  said  Macassar  up 
through  the  little  trap-door.  The  cab  drew  up  suddenly. 
'  She  *s  mine,  she  's  mine ! '  shouted  Macassar,  rushing 
into  the  shop,  and  disregarding  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  mo- 
ment  the  various  customers  who  were  quietly  eating  their 
ices.     *  She  *s  mine,  she  *s  mine  I 

**  With  her  hair  done  all  ik  rimphatric*. 
Sweetly  done  with  the  best  of  grease.** 

And  now  for  Somerset  House.' 

"  Arrived  at  those  ancient  portals,  he  recklessly  threw 
eighteenpence  to  the  cabman,  and  ran  up  the  stone  stairs 
which  led  to  his  office.  As  he  did  so  the  clock,  with  iron 
toDgue,  tolled  four.    But  what  recked  he  what  it  tolled? 
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He  rasbed  into  his  room,  where  his  colleagues  were  now 
locking  their  desks,  and  waving  abroad  bis  hat  and  bis 
ambrella,  repeated  the  chorus  of  his  song.  *  She  's  mine, 
she  '■  mine, — 

**  The  loveliest  lady  that  ever  was  seen 
Is  the  lovely  Lady  Crinoline  ;" 

and  she's  mine,  she  *8  mine  !' 

**  Exhausted  nature  could  no  more.  He  sank  into  a 
chair,  and  his  brother  clerks  stood  in  a  circle  around  him. 
Soon  a  spirit  of  triumph  seemed  to  actuate  tbem  all ;  they 
joined  hands  in  that  friendly  circle,  and  dancing  witn 
jojfiil  glee,  took  up  wiUi  one  Toice  the  burden  of  the 
•cog— 

'  Oh,  bow  she  walks, 

And  how  she  talks. 
And  sings  like  a  bird  serene. 

Bat  of  this  be  sore, 

While  the  world  shall  endore. 
The  loveliest  lady  that  ever  was  seen. 

Is  still  the  Lady  Crinoline— 

The  lovely  Lady  Crinoline.* 

•*  And  that  old  senior  clerk  with  the  thin  grey  hair, — 
was  he  angry  at  this  general  ebullition  of  joy  ?  O  no  1 
The  just  severity  of  his  discipline  was  always  tempered 
with  genial  mercy.  Not  a  word  did  he  say  of  that  broken 
promise,  not  a  word  of  the  unchecked  diocesan  balance, 
not  a  word  of  Sir  Gregory's  anger.  He  shook  his  thin 
grey  locks ;  but  he  shook  them  neither  in  sorrow  nor  in 
anger.  '  God  bless  you.  Macassar  Jones,'  said  he,  *  God 
Uess  you !  * 

*'He  too  had  once  heen  young,  had  once  loTod,  had 
once  hoped  and  feared,  and  hoped  again,  and  had  once 
Imelt  at  the  feet  of  beauty.  But  alas  I  he  had  knelt  in 
Tain. 

" '  May  God  be  with  you.  Macassar  Jones,'  said  he,  as 
he  walked  out  of  the  office  door  with  his  coloured  bandana 
pressed  to  his  eyes.  '  May  God  be  with  you,  and  make 
your  bed  fruitful  I ' 

'  For  the  loveliest  lady  thai  ever  was  teen 
Is  the  lovely  Lady  Crinoline,' 
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shouted  the  junior  darks,  BtiU  danoing  in  mad  0m  nwnd 
the  happj  loTer. 

'*  We  haTe  said  that  thej  all  joined  in  this  kindlj  eon* 
gratulatioQ  to  their  young  friend.  Bat  no.  Thsro  nas 
oDc  spirit  there  whom  envj  had  soared,  one  whom  the 
happiness  of  another  had  made  misflnUe,  <me  whose  hears 
beat  in  no  unison  with  these  jocund  sounds.  As  Maca^ 
8ar*s  joj  was  at  its  height,  in  the  pnrnd  moment  of  his 
triumph,  a  hated  wdce  struck  his  ears,  and  filled  his  sool 
with  aismaj  once  more. 

"  *  There 's  two  to  one  still  (m  the  Ljing-in.*  said  Ais 
hateful  Lucifer. 

**  And  so  Macasssr  wss  not  sll  huffj  ofen  jsCy  as  ha 
walked  home  to  his  lodgings. 

••OSAFIKB  TI. 

*'  We  have  but  one  other  scene  to  record,  but  one  short 
scene,  and  then  our  tale  will  be  told  and  our  task  will  be 
done.  And  this  last  scene  shall  not,  after  the  usual  man- 
ner of  novelists,  be  that  of  the  wedding,  but  rather  one 
i/^hich  in  our  ejes  is  of  a  much  more  enduring  interest. 
Crinoline  and  Macassar  were  duly  married  in  Bloomsbury 
Cburcb.  The  dresses  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
bouse  in  Hanover  Square.  Crinoline  behaved  herself 
with  perfect  propriety,  and  Macassar  went  through  his 
work  like  a  man.  When  we  have  said  that,  we  have  said 
all  that  need  be  said  on  that  subject. 

"  But  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  pass  over  the  space  of 
the  next  twelve  months,  and  to  be  present  with  us  in  that 
front  sitting-room  of  the  elegant  private  lodgings,  which 
the  married  couple  now  prudently  occupied  in  Alfred  Place. 
Lodgings!  yes,  they  were  only  lodgings;  for  not  as  yet 
did  they  know  what  might  be  the  extent  of  their  income. 

*'  In  this  room  during  the  whole  of  a  long  autumn  day 
sat  Macassar  in  a  frame  of  mind  not  altogether  to  be 
envied.  During  the  greater  portion  of  it  he  was  alone ; 
but  ever  and  anon  some  bustling  woman  would  enter  and 
depart  without  even  deigning  to  notice  the  questions  which 
he  asked.  And  then  after  a  while  he  found  himself  in 
company  with  a  very  respectable  gentleman  in  black,  who 
belonged  to  the  medical  profession. 
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*"Is  it  coming?*  asked  Macassar.  *Is  it,  is  it  com- 
ing?' 

"•Well,  we  hope  so  —  we  hope  so/  said  the  medical 
gentleman.  '  If  not  to-day,  it  will  he  to-morrow.  If  I 
should  happen  to  he  ahsent,  Mi-s.  Gamp  is  all  that  you 
eoold  desire.  If  not  to-daj,  it  will  certainly  he  to>morrow/ 
— and  so  the  medical  gentleman  went  his  way. 

**  Now  the  coming  morrow  would  he  Macassar's  hirthday. 
On  that  morrow  he  would  he  twenty-six. 

**  All  alone  he  sat  there  till  the  autumn  san  gave  way  to 
the  shades  of  evening.  Some  one  hrought  him  a  mutton 
cbop»  but  it  was  raw  and  he  could  not  eat ;  he  went  to  the 
ndeboard  and  prepared  to  make  himself  a  glass  of  negus, 
Irat  the  water  was  all  cold.  His  water  at  least  was  cold, 
though  Mrs.  Gamp*8  was  hot  enough.  It  was  a  sad  and 
monmfnl  evening.  He  thought  he  would  go  out,  for  he 
fMind  that  he  was  not  wanted ;  hut  a  low  drizzling  rain 
norentad  him.  Had  he  got  wet  he  could  not  have  chaoged 
his  clothes,  for  they  were  all  in  the  wardrohe  in  his  wife  s 
loom.  All  alone  he  sat  till  the  shades  of  evening  were 
bidden  bj  the  veil  of  night. 

*'  Bi^t  what  sudden  noise  is  that  he  hears  within  the 
boose  ?  Why  do  those  heavy  steps  press  so  rapidly  against 
the  stairs  ?  What  feet  are  they  which  are  so  busy  in  the 
room  above  him  ?  He  opens  the  sitting-room  door,  hut  he 
can  see  nothing.  He  has  been  left  there  without  a  candle. 
He  peers  up  the  stairs,  hat  a  faint  glimmer  of  light  shining 
through  the  keyhole  of  hb  wife's  door  is  all  that  meets  his 
eye.  *  Oh  my  aunt !  my  aunt !  *  he  says  as  he  leans  against 
the  banisters.     *  My  aunt,  my  aunt,  my  aunt !  * 

*'  What  a  hirthday  will  this  be  for  him  on  the  morrow  I 
He  already  hears  the  sound  of  the  bospitsl  bells  as  they 
ring  with  joy  at  the  acquisitivti  of  their  new  wealth ;  ho 
must  dash  from  his  lips,  tear  from  his  heart,  banish  for 
ever  from  his  eyes,  that  vision  of  a  sweet  little  cottage  at 
Brompton,  with  a  charming  dressing-room  for  himnelf,  and 
gas  laid  on  all  over  the  house. 

*' '  Lodgings !  I  hate,  I  detest  lodgings ! '  he  said  to  him- 
self. *  Connubial  bliss  and  furnished  lodgings  are  not 
compatible.  My  aunt,  my  annt,  for  what  misery  hast  thou 
not  to  answer!     Oh,  Mrs.  Gamp,  could  you  bs  so  obliging 
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astotdl  iiieiilialo*ekwkHkr  Tl»  kal  , 
asked  as  Mn.  Oamp  soddeiilj  enterad  Iha  room  wA  m. 
candle.  MacMm*8  ivMb  btd  boea  n«unMl  far  liii  w 
of  one  of  tbe  oerranlB. 

«*'It%  joet  halfpMt  hebfOB,  this  mqr nominl  m ii/ 
said  Ifn.  Oamp;  'and  tlie  flneal  boj  Miqr  m  mgp l^ai^ 
which  has  seen  a  ima7»  has  eter  aat  npoiL* 

•<np,iiqp  to  the  eailiiigiient  die  hondiair  eMUon  of 
the  lodgbig-hoiiaeaQAi^-im  went  die  IboMsol  after  it»  and 
its  four  tioodflD  kgi  in  adHng  made  a  tenifale  ektftor  mi 
the  mahogany  loo4aUe.  Maomsar  in  hk  Iqr  floft  hold  at 
Mrs.  Oamp,  and  kisaed  her  heaitaj,  faneCMeff  the  finmi 
ofgin.  -Hnndir  dimifted  be,«imniih,hnmh»hnnakl 
Oh,  lfn.Oamp»  X  ted  ao  ao  ao>-I  nallj  im\  bmm 
bowIfedL* 

**  He  danoe4  lomid  the  room  witfi  noisy  joj,  till  Mm* 
Oamp  made  him  miderstand  how  TOiy  nnsoited  were  aneii 
riotons  ehnliitions  to  the  weak  state  of  his  ladj-lofo  nj^ 
stairs.  He  then  ga^e  over,  not  the  dancing  but  the  noise, 
and  went  on  capering  round  the  room  with  suppressed 
steps,  ever  and  anon  singing  to  himself  in  a  whisper, 

*  The  loveliest  lady  that  ever  was  seen 
Is  still  the  Lady  Grinoline,* 

''A  few  minutes  afterwards  a  knock  at  the  door  was 
heard,  and  the  monthly  nurse  entered.  She  held  some- 
thing in  her  embrace;  but  he  could  not  see  what  He 
looked  down  pryingly  into  her  arms,  and  at  the  first  glanoe 
thought  that  it.  was  his  umbrella.  But  then  he  heard  a 
little  pipe,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  his  child. 

"We  will  not  intrude  further  on  the  first  internew 
between  Macassar  and  his  heir.'* 


*And  so  ends  the  romantic  history  of  Crinoline  and 
Macassar/  said  Mrs.  Woodward;  *and  I  am  sure, 
Charley,  we  are  all  rery  much  obliged  to  yon  for 
the  excellent  moral  lessons  you  have  given  us.' 

*  I'm  so  delighted  with  it.'  said  Katie;  *  I  do  so  like 
that  Ma 
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*  So  do  1/  said  Linda,  yawning ;  '  and  the  old  man  with 
the  thin  grey  hair.* 

•  Come,  girls,  it 's  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  we  Ml  go  to 
bed,'  said  the  mother.  '  Uncle  Bat  has  been  asleep  these 
two  hours.' 

And  so  they  went  off  to  their  respective  chamberB. 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 

8URBIT0K   00LL0QUIS8. 

All  further  conversation  in  the  drawing-room  was 
forbidden  for  that  night.  Mrs.  Woodward  would  havo 
willingly  postponed  the  reading  of  Charley's  story  so  as  to 
enable  Katie  to  go  to  bed  after  the  accident,  had  she  been 
able  to  do  so.  But  she  was  not  able  to  do  so  without  an 
exercise  of  a  species  of  authority  which  was  distasteful  to 
her,  and  which  was  very  seldom  heard,  seen,  or  felt  within 
the  limits  of  Surbiton  Cottage.  It  would  moreover  have 
been  very  ungracious  to  snub  Charley's  manuscript,  just 
when  Charley  had  made  himself  such  a  hero ;  and  she  had, 
therefore,  been  obliged  to  read  it.  But  now  that  it  was 
done,  she  hurried  Katie  off  to  bed,  not  without  many 
admonitions. 

'  Good  night,'  she  said  to  Charley ;  *  and  God  bless  you, 
and  make  you  always  as  happy  as  we  are  now.  What  a 
household  we  should  have  had  to-night,  had  it  not  been 
for  you ! ' 

Charley  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  muttered 
something  about  there  not  having  been  the  slightest 
danger  in  the  world. 

*  And  remember,  Charley,'  she  said,  paying  no  attention 
to  his  mutteriugs,  *  we  always  liked  you — liked  you  very 
much;  but  liking  and  loving  are  very  different  things. 
Now  you  are  a  dear,  dear  friend — one  of  the  dearest.' 

In  answer  to  this,  Charley  was  not  even  able  to  mutter; 
so  he  went  his  way  to  the  inn,  and  lay  awake  half  the 
night  thinking  how  Katie  had  kissed  his  hand:  during 
the  other  half  he  dreamt,  first  that  Katie  was  drowned, 
and  then  that  Norah  was  his  bride. 


Linda  nnd  Kfitie  had  been  so  buiTied  off*  tbat  tbejr  bfl4 
otjIj-  been  just  ttble  to  sbake  baods  with  Harry  and  Cbif  ley. 
There  is,  bowes'er,  an  old  proverb,  tliat  tbougti  one  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  water^  a  thot^^and  caunot  make  hini 
drink.  It  V.BS  ensy  to  send  Katie  to  bed,  but  xerj 
di  Ilk  lilt  to  prevent  her  talking  when  abe  was  tbere. 

*  Oh,  Linda/  &be  tiaid,  *  what  can  I  do  for  brni  ? ' 

'  Do  for  him  ?  '  said  Linda  ,  '  I  don't  know  that  jou  can 
do  anything  for  him.  I  doti*t  suppose  he  wants  jon  to  do 
anything/  Linda  still  looked  on  her  sister  as  a  child: 
hut  ICatie  iKos  beginning  to  put  away  childkb  things* 

*  Couldn't  I  make  something  for  him,  Linda — something 
for  him  to  keep  m  a  present,  you  know?  I  would  work  so 
hard  to  get  it  done* 

'Work  a  pair  of  slippers,  as  Crinoline  did**  nid 
Linda. 

Katie  was  brushing  her  hair  at  the  moment,  and  then 
she  sat  stilt  with  the  brush  in  her  hand,  thinking,  *  No/ 
said  she,  after  a  while,  '  not  a  pair  of  slippers — 1  shouldn't 
like  a  pair  of  slippers/ 

*  Why  not  ?•  said  Linda. 

*  Oh — 1  don't  know — bat  I  shouldn't*  Katie  had  said 
that  Crinoline  was  working  slippers  for  Macassar  because 
she  was  in  love  with  him  ;  and  having  said  so,  she  could 
not  now  work  slippers  for  Charley.  Poor  Katie !  she  was 
no  longer  a  child  when  she  thought  thus. 

*  Then  make  him  a  purse/  said  Linda. 
'  A  purse  is  such  u  little  thing/ 

*  Then  work  him  the  cover  for  a  sofa,  like  what  mamma 
and  1  are  doing  for  Gertrude/ 

*  But  he  hasn*t  got  a  house/  said  Katie. 

'  He  11  ba?e  a  house  by  the  time  you  'ye  done  the  sofa, 
and  a  wife  to  sit  on  it  too.' 

'Oh,  Linda,  you  are  so  ill-natured.* 

•Why,  child,  what  do  you  want  me  to  say?  If  you 
were  to  give  him  one  of  those  grand  long  tobacco  pipes 
they  have  in  the  shop  windows,  Uiat  's  what  he  'd  like  the 
best ;  or  something  of  that  sort  I  don*t  think  he  cares 
much  for  girls'  presents,  such  as  purses  and  slippers.' 

«  Doesn^t  he  ?  '  said  Katie,  mournfully. 

*  No ;  not  a  bit    You  know  he 's  such  a  rake/ 
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•  Oil !  Tiinda ;  I  don'fe  think  he  's  so  very  bad.  indeed  I 
don'i ;  and  niannna  doesn't  think  so ;  and  you  know  Harry 
said  on  Easter  Sunday  that  he  was  much  better  tlian  he 
used  to  be.* 

•  I  know  Harry  is  veiy  good-natured  to  him.' 

•And  isn't  Charley  just  as  good-natured  to  Harry?  I 
am  quite  sure  he  is.  Harry  has  only  to  ask  the  lear>t 
thing,  and  Charley  always  does  it.  Do  you  remember 
bow  Charley  went  up  to  town  for  him  the  Sunday  before 
last?' 

'And  so  he  ought/  said  Linda.  *He  ought  to  do 
whatever  Harry  tells  him.* 

'  Well.  Linda.  I  don't  know  why  he  ought,'  said  Katie. 
•They  are  not  brothers,  you  know,  nor  yet  even  cousins.' 

•But  Harry  is  very — so  very — so  very  superior,  you 
know,*  said  Linda. 

'  I  don't  know  any  such  thing.'  said  Katie. 

•Oh!  Katie,  don't  you  know  that  Charley  is  such  a 
nke?' 

•  Bat  rakes  are  just  the  people  who  don't  do  whatever 
they  are  told ;  so  that 's  no  reason.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Charley  is  much  the  cleverer.* 

'  'And  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  not — nor  half  so  clever; 
nor  nearly  so  well  educated.  Why,  don't  you  know  the 
navvies  are  the  most  ignorant  young  men  in  London? 
Charley  says  so  himself.* 

•  That 's  his  fun,'  said  Katie :  *  besides,  he  always  makes 
little  of  himself.  I  am  quite  sure  Harry  could  never  have 
made  all  that  about  Macassar  and  Crinoline  out  of  his 
own  head.' 

'  No !  because  he  doesn't  think  of  such  nonsensical 
things.  I  declare,  Miss  Katie,  I  think  you  are  in  love 
with  Master  Charley.' 

Katie,  who  was  still  sitting  at  the  dressing-table, 
Uoahed  up  to  her  forehead ;  and  at  the  same  time  her 
ejes  were  suffused  with  tears.  But  there  was  no  one  to 
■ee  either  of  those  tell-tale  symptoms,  for  Linda  was  in  bed. 

'  I  know  he  saved  my  life.'  said  Katie,  as  soon  as  she 
could  trust  herself  to  speak  without  betraying  her  emotion 
—•I  know  he  jumped  into  the  river  after  me,  and  very, 
veiy  nearly  drowned  himself;  and  I  don't  think  any  other 
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uiati  in  tbe  world  would  have  done  so  muclj  for  me  beside 

'  Oh»  lOttie !  Hftrry  would  in  &  momeiat' 

'Not  for  me;  perhaps  he  might  for  you— tboufili^I'n 

not  quite  sure  that  he  \vould,'     It  was  thu5  that 

look  her  revenge  on  her  sister. 

'  I  'ra  quite  sure  he  would  for  anyhodj.  even  for  Sail// 

Sail  J  was  an  assUtant  in  the  hack  kitchen,     '  But  I  doti*i 

mean  to  saif,  Katie,  that  jou  ahouldn't  feel  gmteful  toj 

Charley  ;  of  course  you  should.' 

*  And  BO  I  do/  said  Katie,  now  bursting  out  into  t6Ar9,1 
overdone  by  her  emotion  and  fatigue;  '  and  bo  I  dt^^and  ij 
do  loTe  him,  and  will  love  him,  if  he  's  ever  so  much  a  rmkc  fl 
But  you  know,  Linda,  that  is  very  different  from  being  in  j 
love  :  and  it  was  very  ill-natured  of  you  to  say  so,  T©ry/ 

Linda  was  out  of  bed  in  a  trice,  and  sitting  with  herf 
arm  round  her  sister's  neck^ 

'Why,  you^arling  little  foolish  child,  yon  I  I  was  only 
qakzjog/  said  she.  Don't  you  know  that  I  love  Charley  too  ? ' 

^  But  you  shouldn't  qui^  about  such  a  thing  as  that  If 
van  \l  fallen  into  the  river,  and  Harry  had  pulled  you  out, 
then  you  *d  know  what  I  mean ;  but  I  *m  not  at  all  sore 
that  he  could  have  done  it* 

Katie*8  perverse  wickedness  on  this  point  was  yeiy 
nearly  giving  rise  to  another  contest  between  the  sisters. 
Linda's  common  sense,  however,  prevailed,  and  giving  np 
the  point  of  Harry's  prowess,  she  succeeded  at  last  in 
getting  Katie  into  bed.  *Yoa  know  mamma  will  be  so 
angry  if  she  hears  us,'  said  Linda,  *  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  ill  to-morrow.' 

*  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  being  ill  to-morrow ; — and  yet 
I  do  too,'  she  added,  after  a  pause,  'for  it's  Sunday.  It 
would  be  so  stupid  not  to  be  able  to  go  out  to-morrow.* 

'Well,  then,  try  to  go  to  sleep  at  once' — and  Linda 
carefully  tucked  the  clothes  around  her  sister. 

'  I  think  it  shall  be  a  purse,'  said  Katie. 

'  A  purse  will  certainly  be  the  best ;  that  is,  if  you  don't 
like  the  slippers,'  and  Linda  rolled  herself  up  comfortably 
in  the  bed. 

'  No-^I  don't  like  the  slippers  at  all.  It  shall  be  a 
purse.    I  can  do  that  the  quickest,  you  know.    It^  so 
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stnpid  to  gi?e  a  thing  when  everything  about  it  is  forgotten, 
i8D*t  it?* 

*  Very  stupid/  said  Linda,  nearly  asleep. 

*  And  when  it  *8  worn  out  1  can  make  another,  can^t  I?' 
'  H*m  'm  *m/  said  Linda,  quite  asleep. 

And  then  Katie  went  asleep  also,  in  her  sister's  arras. 

Early  in  the  morning — that  is  to  say,  not  very  early, 
perhaps  between  seven  and  eight — Mrs.  Woodward  came 
into  their  room,  and  having  inspected  her  charges,  desired 
that  Katie  should  not  get  up  for  morning  church,  but  lie 
in  bed  till  the  middle  of  the  day. 

'  Oh,  mamma,  it  will  be  so  stupid  not  going  to  church 
after  tumbling  into  the  river ;  people  will  say  that  all  my 
clothes  are  wet.* 

*  People  will  about  tell  the  truth  as  to  some  of  them,' 
said  Mrs.  Woodward ;  '  but  don*t  you  mind  about  people, 
but  lie  still  and  go  to  sleep  if  you  can.  Linda,  do  you 
eome  and  dress  in  my  room.* 

'And  is  Charley  to  lie  in  bed  too?'  said  Katie  'He 
was  in  the  river  longer  than  I  was.' 

*  It 's  too  late  to  keep  Charley  in  bed,'  said  Linda,  '  for 
I  see  him  coming  along  the  road  now  with  a  towel ;  he 's 
been  bathing.' 

'  Oh,  I  do  so  wish  I  could  go  and  bathe,*  said  Katie. 

Poor  Katie  was  ke|)t  in  bed  till  the  afternoon.  Charley 
and  Harry,  however,  were  allowed  to  come  up  to  her  bed- 
room door,  and  hear  her  pronounce  herself  quite  well. 

•How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Macassar?*  said  she. 
And  how  d'ye  do,  my  Lady  Crinoline?'  said  Harry. 
After  that  Katie  never  called  Charley  Mr.  Macassar  again. 

They  all  went  to  church,  and  Katie  was  left  to  sleep  or 
read«  or  think  of  the  new  purse  that  she  was  to  make,  as 
best  she  might 

And  then  they  dined,  and  then  they  walked  out ;  but 
still  without  Kaiie.  She  was  to  get  up  and  dress  while 
they  were  out,  so  as  to  receive  them  in  state  in  the 
drawing-room  on  their  return.  Four  of  them  walked 
together ;  for  Uncle  Bat  now  usually  took  himself  off  to 
his  friend  at  Hampton  Court  ou  Sunday  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Woodward  walked  with  Charley,  and  Harry  and  Linda 
paiiad  together*  t 
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'  Now/  said  Charley  to  himself*  *  now  ^ould  have  |>0611 
the  time  to  have  told  Mra.  Woodward  eveijtbjng,  but  for 
that  accident  of  yesterday.  Now  I  can  tell  her  nathiog; 
to  do  9Q  now  would  he  to  demand  her  ^ympAthy  and  to  ask 
for  assi-itatice  ; '  and  so  he  detemiiuGd  lo  tell  her  uoihbg. 

But  the  very  cause  which  made  Charley  dumb  on  tba 
subject  of  his  own  distresses  made  Mrs*  Woodward  iii- 
quisiuvc  about  tliem.  She  knesv  that  his  life  was  not  like 
that  of  Harry — steady,  sober,  and  discreet ;  but  she  felt 
that  she  did  not  like  him,  or  even  lo?e  him  the  less  qu 
this  account.  Nay,  it  w^  not  clear  to  her  that  tlieae 
failings  of  bla  did  not  give  bini  additional  etaima  oa  her 
sympathies.  What  could  she  do  for  him  ?  bow  could  sho 
relieve  him  ?  how  eould  she  bring  him  back  to  the  right 
way  ?  She  spoke  to  him  of  his  I^ndon  life,  praised  hit 
talents,  encouraged  him  to  exertion^  besought  him  to  havo 
some  solicitude,  and,  above  all,  aoma  res^rect  for  himself. 
And  then,  with  that  deUcacy  which  such  a  woman,  and 
none  but  such  a  woman,  can  use  in  such  a  matter,  she 
asked  him  whether  he  was  still  in  debt. 

Charley,  with  shame  we  must  own  it,  had  on  this 
subject  been  false  to  all  his  friends.  He  had  been  false  to 
his  father  and  his  mother,  and  had  never  owned  to  them 
the  half  of  what  he  owed  ;  he  had  been  false  to  Alaric,  and 
false  to  Harry ;  but  now,  now,  at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  false  to  Mrs.  Woodward. 

•  Yes,'  he  said,  '  he  was  in  debt — rather.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  pressed  him  to  say  whether  his  debts 
were  heavy — whether  he  owed  much. 

*  It 's  no  use  thinking  of  it,  Mrs.  Woodward,*  said  he ; 
•  not  the  least.  I  know  I  ought  not  to  come  down  here  ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  will  any  more.' 

•  Not  come  down  here ! '  said  Mrs.  Woodward.  *  Why 
Dot?  There's  very  little  expense  in  that.  I  dare  say  you'd 
spend  quite  as  much  in  London.' 

*  Oh — of  course — three  times  as  much,  perhaps ;  that  ia, 
if  I  had  it — ^but  I  don't  mean  that.' 

•  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  she. 

Charley  wedked  on  in  silence,  with  melancholy  look,  very 
erestfalleu,  his  thumbs  stuck  iAto  his  waistcoat  pockets. 

*  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said  Mrs. 
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Woodward.  •  I  should  have  thou<[»ht  coming  to  Hampton 
might  perhaps — perhaps  have  kept  you — 1  don't  exactly 
mean  out  of  mischief.'  That,  however,  in  spite  of  her 
denial,  was  exactly  what  Mrs.  Woodward  did  mean. 

'So    it    does— but -*  said  Charley,   now  thoroughly 

•shamed  of  himself. 

•But  what?'  said  she. 

'  I  am  not  fit  to  be  here/  said  Charley ;  and  as  he  spoke 
his  manly  self-control  all  gave  way,  and  big  tears  rolled 
down  bis  cheeks. 

Mrs.  Woodward,  in  her  woman's  heart,  resolved,  that  if 
it  might  in  any  way  be  possible,  she  would  make  him  tit,  fit 
oot  only  to  be  there,  but  to  hold  his  head  up  with  the  best 
in  any  company  in  which  he  might  find  himself. 

She  questioned  him  no  further  then.  Her  wish  rtow 
w«8  not  to  torment  him  further,  but  to  comfort  him.  She 
determined  that  she  would  consult  with  HaiTy  and  with 
her  uncle,  and  take  counsel  from  them  as  to  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  save  the  brand  from  the  burning.  She 
talked  to  him  as  a  mother  might  have  done,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  as  she  returned ;  leaning  on  him  as  a  woman  never 
leans  on  a  man  whom  she  deems  unfit  for  her  society.  All 
this  Charley's  heart  and  instinct  fully  understood,  and  he 
was  not  ungrateful. 

But  yet  he  had  but  little  to  comfort  him.  He  must 
return  to  town  on  Monday ;  return  to  Mr.  Snape  and  the 
lock  entries,  to  Mr.  M*Ruen  and  the  three  Seasons — to 
Mrs.  Davis,  Norah  Geraghty,  and  that  horrid  Mr.  Peppoi 
mint.  He  never  once  thought  of  Clementina  Golighily. 
to  whom  at  that  moment  he  was  being  married  by  the 
joint  energies  of  Undy  Scott  and  his  cousin  Alaric. 

And  what  had  Linda  and  Norman  been  doing  all  this 
time?  Had  they  been  placing  mutual  confidence  in  each 
other  ?  No ;  they  had  not  come  to  that  yet.  Linda  still 
remembered  the  pang  with  which  she  had  first  heard  of 
Oertnide  8  engagement,  and  Harry  Norman  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  open  his  scared  heart  to  a  second  love. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Captain  Cuttwatcr,  which  did  not  seem  to  raise  his  spirits. 

'Whom  is  your  letter  from,  uncle?'  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward. 
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'  Fi  Alaric/  said  he,  gruffly,  crumpling  it  up  mud 

puttii  into  his  poeket.    And  thtio  he  turned  to  his  rum 

and  V  ma  maimer  that  showed  his  determination  ta 

saj  ni  jg  more  on  the  matter. 

In  morning  Harrj  and  Charley  returned  to  town. 

Gapta  'uttwater  went  up  iffiih  them  ;  and  all  was  again 

quiet  1^  lurbiton  Cottaife. 
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It  vai  Honourable  Unde^maf 

Scott  '^  M*Bufl6r  bad  accepted 

the  St^"^         -  ..     tnndreds.    The  Steward- 

ship of  the  uoiltem  nuuur^us  i  Does  it  never  occur  to 
any  one  haw  many  pereons  are  appointed  to  that  valuable 
situation  ?  Or  does  any  one  ever  reflect  why  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  when  he  wishes  to  resign  his  post  of  honour, 
should  not  be  simply  gazetted  in  the  newspapers  as  having 
done  so,  instead  of  being  named  as  the  new  Steward  of  the 
Ghiltem  Hundreds?  No  one  ever  does  think  of  it;  re- 
signing and  becoming  a  steward  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  one  of  the  grand 
bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution  is  thus  preserved. 

Well,  Mr.  M'Buifer,  who,  having  been  elected  by  the 
independent  electors  of  the  Tillietudlem  burghs  to  serve 
them  in  Parliament,  could  not,  in  ^cordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  constitution,  have  got  himself  out  of  that  honourable 
but  difficult  position  by  any  scheme  of  his  own,  found  him- 
self on  a  sudden  a  free  man,  the  Queen  having  selected 
him  to  be  her  steward  for  the  district  in  question.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  deed  of  appointment  set  forth 
that  her  Majesty  had  been  moved  to  Uiis  step  by  the  firm 
trust  she  had  in  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  the  said  Mr. 
M'Buffer ;  but  if  so  her  Majesty's  trust  would  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  misplaced,  as  Mr.  M'Buffer,  having 
been  a  managing  director  of  a  bankrupt  swindle,  from 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pillage  some  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  pounds,  was  now  unable  to  show  his  face  at 
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Tillietadlem,  or  in  the  House  of  Corainons ;  and  in  thus 
retreating  from  his  membership  had  no  object  but  to  save 
himself  from  tlie  expulsion  which  he  feared.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  consolation  for  him  to  think  that  in  what  he  had 
done  the  bulwarks  of  the  British  constitution  had  been 
preserved. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Undy.  The  existing  Par- 
liament had  still  a  year  and  a  half,  or  possibly  two  years 
and  a  half,  to  run.  He  had  already  been  withdrawn  from 
the  public  eye  longer  than  he  thought  was  suitable  to  the 
success  of  his  career.  He  particularly  disliked  obscurity, 
for  he  had  found  that  in  his  case  obscurity  had  meant  coni- 
ptrative  poverty.  An  obscure  man,  as  he  observed  early 
in  life,  had  nothing  to  sell.  Now,  Undy  had  once  had 
something  to  sell,  and  a  very  good  market  he  had  made  of 
it.  He  was  of  course  anxious  that  those  halcyon  days 
should  return.  Fond  of  him  as  the  electors  of  Tillie- 
tadlem  no  doubt  were,  devoted  as  they  might  be  in  a 
general  way  to  his  interests  still,  still  it  was  possible  that 
they  might  forget  him,  if  he  remained  too  long  away  from 
their  embraces.  'Out  of  sight  oat  of  mind  *  is  a  proverb 
which  opens  to  us  the  worst  side  of  human  nature.  But 
even  at  Tillietudlem  uature*s  worst  side  might  sometimes 
show  itself. 

Actuated  by  such  feelings  as  these,  Undy  heard  with 
joy  the  tidings  of  M 'Buffer's  stewardship,  and  determined 
to  rash  to  the  battle  at  once.  Battle  he  knew  there  must 
be.  To  be  brought  in  for  the  dbtrict  of  Tillietudlem  was 
a  prize  which  had  never  yet  fallen  to  any  man's  lot  with- 
out a  contest.  Tillietudlem  was  no  poor  pocket  borough 
to  be  disposed  of,  this  way  or  that  way,  according  to  the 
caprice  or  venal  call  of  some  aristocrat  The  men  of  Tillie- 
tudlem knew  the  value  of  their  votes,  and  would  only  give 
them  according  to  their  consciences.  The  way  to  win 
these  consciences,  to  overcome  the  sensitive  doubts  of  a 
free  and  independent  Tillietudlem  elector,  Undy  knew  to 
his  cost 

It  was  almost  a  question,  as  he  once  told  Alaric,  whether 
all  that  he  could  sell  was  worth  all  that  he  was  compelled 
to  buy.  But  having  put  his  neck  to  the  collar  in  this  line 
of  life,  he  was  not  now  going  to  withdraw.    Tillietudlem 
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mora  vacant,  and  Undy  de term i tied  to  try  it 

aunted  by  former  outlays.     To  make  an  outlay i 

X  auy  nale  in  electioneeriug  matters,  it  is  nec6i» 

L  man  should  have  in  hand  some  ready  eaah ;  at 

It  Moment  Undj  had  very  Httle,  and  therefore 

of  Mr.  M*BulTer'a  rHirement  to  the  GermiUJ 

ik  Ji^th  was  i3ot  heard  vTJth  unalloved  delight 

ft*  '  aen  always  do  when  Uiey 

iun  of  the  city  they  find 

_  r's  knowledge-     Charley 

,  1^  going  to  the  *"  Banks  of 

I  be  derived  from  such  A  \ 

a   sufficient   for    Undy't 

lid  in  the  city,  he  came 

tanoe  of  all  his  friend's 

^Qu1d  not  have  been,  and 


was  ov 

again, 

howe 

eary 

the  p^ 

the  n* 

baths 

He 
want  ■ 
it,  ba& 
Tudor»  • 
Jordan;' 
fountai: 
wants, 
to  Alar 

energie 

was  not  unwiiLiag  to  assist  him  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
immediate  means;  hut  his  own  immediate  means  were 
limited,  and  Undy*8  desire  for  ready  cash  was  almost 
nnlimijLed. 

There  was  a  certain  railway  or  propcised  railway  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  Undy  had  ventured  very  deeply,  more  so 
indeed  than  he  had  deemed  it  quite  prudent  to  divulge  to  his 
friend ;  and  in  order  to  gain  certain  ends  he  had  induced 
Alaric  to  become  a  director  of  this  line.  The  line  in  ques- 
tion was  the  Great  West  Cork,  which  was  to  run  finom 
Skibbereen  to  Bantiy,  and  the  momentous  question  now 
hotly  debated  before  the  Railway  Board  was  on  the  moot 
point  of  a  branch  to  Ballydehob.  If  Undy  could  carry  the 
West  Cork  and  Ballydehob  branch  entire,  he  would  make 
a  pretty  thing  of  it ;  but  if,  as  there  was  too  much  reason 
to  fear,  his  Irish  foes  should  prevail,  and  leave— as  Undy 
had  once  said  i(\  an  eloquent  speech  at  a  very  influential 
meeting  of  shareholders — and  leave  the  unfortunate  agri 
cultural  and  commercial  interest  of  Ballydehob  steeped  in 
Cimmerian  darkness,  the  chances  were  that  poor  Undy 
would  be  well-nigh  ruined. 

Such  being  the  case,  he  bad  striven,  not  unsuccessfully, 
to  draw  Alaric  into  the  concern.  Alaric  had  bought  very 
cheaply  a  good  many  shares,  which  many  people  said  were 
worth  notMng,  and  had,  by  dint  of  Undy's  machinations 
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been  chosen  a  director  on  the  board.  Undj  himself  mean- 
while lay  by,  hoping  that  fortune  might  restore  him  to 
Parliament,  and  haply  put  him  on  that  committee  wliich 
must  finally  adjudicate  as  to  the  great  question  of  the  Bally- 
dehob  branch. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  he  came  to 
Alaric  with  the  view  of  raising  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
might  enable  him  to  overcome  the  scruples  of  the  Tillie- 
tadlem  electora,  and  place  himself  in  the  shoes  lately 
Tacated  by  Mr.  M* Buffer. 

They  were  sitting  together  after  dinner  when  he  com- 
menced the  subject.  He  and  Mrs.  Val  and  Clementina  had 
done  the  Tudors  the  honour  of  dining  with  them ;  and  the 
ladies  had  now  gone  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  were 
busy  talking  over  the  C  his  wick  affair,  which  was  to  come 
off  in  the  next  week,  and  after  which  Mrs.  Val  intended 
to  give  a  small  evening  party  to  the  most  eliu  of  her 
acquaintance. 

'  We  won't  have  all  the  world,  my  dear,*  she  had  said  to 
Oertrude,  *  but  just  a  few  of  our  own  set  that  are  really 
nice.  Clementina  is  dying  to  try  that  new  back  step  with 
M.  Jaqudtan^pe,  so  we  won't  crowd  the  room.'  Such  were 
the  immediate  arrangements  of  the  Tudor  and  Scott 
party. 

'  So  M' Buffer  is  off  at  last,  said  Scott,  as  he  seated 
himself  and  filled  his  glass,  after  closing  the  dining- 
room  door.     *  He  brought  his  pigs  to  a  bad  market  after 

*  He  was  an  infernal  rogue,'  said  Alaiic. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  he  was,'  said  Undy ;  *  and  a  fool  into 
the  bargain  to  be  found  out.' 

*  He  was  a  downright  swindler,'  said  Alanc. 

*  After  all,*  said  the  other,  not  paying  much  attention 
to  Alaric's  indignation,  '  he  did  not  do  so  very  badly.  Why, 
M'Buffer  has  been  at  it  now  for  thirteen  years.  He  began 
with  nothing ;  he  had  neither  blood  nor  money ;  and  God 
knows  he  had  no  social  merits  to  recommend  him.  He  is 
as  vulgar  as  a  hog,  as  awkward  as  an  elephant,  and  as  ugly 
as  an  ape.  I  believe  he  never  had  a  friend,  and  was  known 
at  his  club  to  be  the  greatest  bore  that  ever  came  out  of 
Scotland  ;  and  yet  for  thirteen  years  he  has  lived  on  the 
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fatof  the  land;  forflT6  7«an  lie  Ihm  tiMii  Hi 

his  wife  has  gone  aboat  in  her  carriage,  and  eveqr  Mn  M 

the  city  has  be«ii  wilUng  to  diake  bands  intii  him.* 

•  And  what  has  it  all  ofme  to?*  nM  Akiie,  whom  llii 
question  of  M'Baffer*8  temporaiy  pRN^eiity  nrnda  ndnr 
thoaghtfaL 

'  Well,  not  so  had  mdier;  he  has  had  his  fling  for  tidrteett 
years,  and  that 'a  somethinff.  Thirteen  flood  years  out  of  ft^ 
man's  life  is  mme  than  feds  to  the  lot  of  efoiy  one.  Ami 
then,  I  suppose,  he  has  saved  somethii^.* 

'  And  he  is  spoken  of  ermywliere  as  a  meosler  fsr  ndwaa 
hanging  is  too  good.* 

'Pshaw I  that  won*thai^ him.  Teaterdagr he  was  a  god; 
to-day  he  is  a  defil;  to-monow  heU  he  a  man  agnnf 
that's  aH' 

'  But  yon  don^  mean  to  tdl  me,  Undy,  that  the  eon^ 
sciousness.  of  such  crimes  as  thoee  whidi  M*Bnffsr  has 
committed  must  not  make  a  man  wretched  in  this  world, 
and  probably  in  the  next  also  ? ' 

•  •'  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged,"  *  said  Undy, 
quoting  Scripture  as  the  devil  did  before  him  ;'  and  as  for 
consciousness  of  crime,  I  suppose  M'Buffer  has  none  at  alL 
I  have  no  doubt  he  thinks  himself  quite  as  honest  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  He  firmly  believes  that  all  of  us  are 
playing  the  same  game,  and  using  the  same  means,  and  has 
no  idea  whatever  that  dishonesty  is  objectionable.' 

•  And  you,  what  do  you  think  about  it  yourself?' 

•  I  think  the  greatest  rogues  are  they  who  talk  most  of 
their  honesty ;  and,  therefore,  as  I  wish  to  be  thought 
honest  myself,  I  never  talk  of  my  own.* 

They  both  sat  silent  for  a  while,  Undy  bethinking  him- 
self what  arguments  would  he  most  efficacious  towards 
inducing  Alaric  to  strip  himself  of  every  available  shilling 
that  he  had ;  and  Alaric  debating  in  his  own  mind  that 
great  question  which  he  so  often  debated,  as  to  whether 
men,  men  of  the  world,  the  great  and  best  men  whom  he 
saw  around  him,  really  endeavoured  to  be  honest,  or  endear 
voured  only  to  seem  so.  Honesty  was  preached  to  him  on 
every  side ;  but  did  he,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
find  men  to  be  honest?  Or  did  it  behove  him,  a  practical 
man  like  him,  a  man  so  determined  to  battle  with  the 
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world  as  he  had  detennined,  did  it  behove  such  a  one  as 
he  to  be  more  honest  than  his  neighbours  ? 

He  also  encouraged  hiitaself  by  that  mystic  word.  *  Excel- 
sior!' To  him  it  was  a  watchword  of  battle,  repeated 
rooming,  noon,  and  night.  It  was  the  prevailing  idea  of 
his  life.  Excelsior!  Yes;  how  great,  how  grand,  how 
all-absorbing  is  the  idea !  But  what  if  a  man  may  be  going 
down,  down  to  Tophet,  and  yet  think  the  while  that  he  is 
scaling  the  walls  of  heayen? 

'  But  vou  wish  to  think  yourself  honest.  He  said,  dis- 
turbing Undy  just  as  that  hero  had  determined  on  the  way 
in  which  he  would  play  his  present  hand  of  cards. 

'I  have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  that,*  said 
Undy ;  '  and  I  dare  say  jou  have  none  either.  But  as  to 
M*Bu(Ter,  his  going  will  be  a  great  thing  for  us,  if,  as  I 
don't  doubt,  I  cau  get  his  seat.' 

'  It  will  be  a  great  thing  for  you,'  said  Alaric,  who,  as 
well  as  Undy,  had  his  Parliamentary  ambition. 

'  And  for  you  too,  my  boy.  We  should  carry  the  Bally- 
dehob  branch  to  a  dead  certainty ;  and  even  if  we  did  not 
do  that,  we  'd  bring  it  so  near  it  that  the  expectation  of  it 
woold  send  the  shares  up  like  mercury  in  fine  weather. 
They  are  at  2Z.  12«.  Qd.  now,  and,  if  I  am  in  the  House  next 
Session,  they  11  be  up  to  71.  lOa.  before  Easter ;  and  what's 
more,  my  dear  fellow,  if  we  can't  help  ourselves  in  that 
way,  they  11  be  worth  nothing  in  a  very  few  months.' 

Alaric  looked  rather  blank ;  for  he  had  invested  deeply 
in  this  line,  of  which  he  was  now  a  director,  of  a  week's 
standing,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  sitting.  He  had  sold 
out  all  his  golden  hopes  in  the  Wheal  Mary  Jane  for  the 
sake  of  embarking  his  money  and  becoming  a  director  in 
this  Irish  Railway,  and  in  one  other  specmlation  nearer 
home,  of  which  Undy  bad  a  great  opinion,  viz. :  the  Lime- 
house  Thames  Bridge  Company.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
did  not  like  to  hear  the  West  Cork  with  the  Ballydehob 
branch  spoken  of  so  slightingly. 

*  The  fact  is,  a  man  can  do  anything  if  he  is  in  the 
House,  and  he  can  do  nothing  if  he  is  not,'  said  Undy. 
*  You  know  our  old  Aberdeen  saying,  "  You  scratch  me 
and  I  '11  scratch  you."  It  is  not  only  what  a  man  may  do 
himself  for  himself,  bat  it  is  what  otbecs  will  do  for  him 


S@^  TttE  THREE  GLl£&£S, 

when  he  ia  m  &  posittoD  to  help  them.  No^.  tHere  i 
those  fellows;  I  am  hand -tmd  glove  with  all  of  them;  but 
tbera  is  not  one  of  thetn  vvoulil  lift  a  linger  to  belp  me  aa  1 
Jim  now ;  but  let  me  get  my  seat  again*  and  ihey  11  do  for 
me  just  anytbiog  I  ask  lliem.  Vigil  moves  ihc  new  writ 
to-night ;  I  got  a  line  from  him  asking  me  whether  I  was 
read  J.  There  was  no  good  to  be  got  bj  \raiting,  ao  1  told 
him  to  fire  away/ 

'  I  suppose  you  %  go  down  at  once?'  Bald  Alaric, 

*  Well,  that  'a  as  may  be — at  least,  yes ;  that  *9  my 
intention.  But  Uiere  's  one  thing  needful, — and  ibat  is 
the  needtnL* 

*  Money  ?  *  suggested  Alaric- 

'Yei,  money*— cash — rhino — tin — ready — or  by  what 
other  name  the  godde^  would  he  pleased  to  have  heiself 
worshipped ;  money,  sir ;  there  "a  the  difficulty,  now  as 
ever.     Even  at  Tillieiudlem  money  will  have  its  weight/ 

*  Can't  your  father  assist  you  ?  *  said  Alaric, 

*  My  father !  I  wonder  how  he  *d  look  if  he  got  a  letter 
from  me  asking  for  money.  You  might  as  well  expect 
a  goose  to  feed  her  young  with  blood  out  of  her  own  breast, 
like  a  pelican,  as  expect  that  a  Scotch  lord  should  giye 
money  to  his  younger  sons  like  an  English  duke.  VHiat 
would  my  father  get  by  my  being  member  for  Tillietudlem  ? 
No ;  I  must  look  nearer  home  than  my  father.  What  can 
you  do  for  me?' 

'I?' 

*  Yes»  you,'  said  Undy ;  •  1  am  sure  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  *11  refuse  to  lend  me  a  helping  hand  if  you  can.  I 
must  realise  by  the  Ballydehobs,  if  I  am  once  in  the 
House ;  and  then  you  'd  have  your  money  back  at  once.' 

'  It  is  not  that,'  said  Alaric ;  '  hut  I  haven't  got  it' 
.  *  I  am  sure  you  could  let  me  have  a  thousand  or  so,'  said 
Undy.     '  I  think  a  couple  of  thousand  would  carry  it,  and 
I  could  make  out  the  other  myself.' 

*  Every  shilling  I  have,'  said  Alaric,  '  is  either  in  the 
Ballydehohs  or  in  the  Limehouse  Bridge.  Why  don't  you 
sell  yourself?' 

*  So  I  have,'  said  Undy ;  '  everything  that  I  can  without 
utter  ruin.  The  Ballydehohs  are  not  saleable,  as  you 
know ' 
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•  What  can  I  do  for  you  then  ?  * 

Undy  set  himself  again  to  think.  '  I  have  no  douht  I 
could  get  a  thousand  ou  our  joint  names.  That  blackguard, 
M*Ruen,  would  do  it.' 

•Who  is  M*Rueu?'  asked  Alaric. 

'A  low  blackguard  of  a  discounting  Jew  Christian.  He 
would  do  it;  but  then,  heaven  knows  what  he  would 
charge,  and  he  'd  make  so  many  difficulties  that  I  shouldn't 
haye  the  money  for  the  next  fortnight.' 

'  I  wouldn't  have  my  name  on  a  bill  in  such  a  man's 
hands  on  any  account,'  said  Alaric. 

•  Well,  I  don't  like  it  myself,'  said  Undy ;  *  but  what 
the  deuce  am  I  to  do?  I  might  as  well  go  to  Tillietudlem 
without  my  head  as  without  money.' 

'  I  thought  you  'd  kept  a  lot  of  the  Mary  Janes,'  said 
Alaric. 

•  So  I  had,  but  they  're  gone  now.  I  tell  you  I  've 
managed  1,000Z.  myself.  It  would  murder  me  now  if  the 
seat  were  to  go  into  other  hands.  I  'd  get  the  Committee 
on  the  Limehouse  Bridge,  and  we  should  treble  our  money. 
Vigil  told  me  he  would  not  refuse  the  Committee,  though 
of  course  the  Government  won't  consent  to  a  grant  if  they 
can  help  it.' 

•  Well,  Undy,  I  can  let  you  have  250/.,  and  that  is 
eyery  shilling  I  have  at  my  banker's.' 

'They  would  not  let  you  overdraw  a  few  hundreds?* 
suggested  Undy. 

•*  I  certainly  shall  not  try  them,'  said  Alaric. 

•  You  are  so  full  of  scruple,  so  green,  so  young.'  said 
Undy,  almost  in  an  enthusiasm  of  remonstrance.  *  What 
can  be  the  harm  of  trying  them  ? ' 

•  My  credit* 

•  Fal  lal.  What 's  the  meaning  of  credit  ?  How  are 
you  to  know  whether  you  have  got  any  credit  if  you  don't 
try?  Come,  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  do  it.  Old  Cutt- 
water  would  lend  it  you  for  the  asking.' 

To  this  proposition  Alaric  at  first  turned  a  deaf  ear , 
but  by  degrees  he  allowed  Undy  to  talk  him  over.  Undy 
showed  him  that  if  he  lost  the  Tillietudlem  burghs  on 
this  occasion  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to 
stand  for  them  again.     In  such  case,  he  would  have  no 


altematiTe  at  the  next  general  electioti  but  to  stand  for 
the  borough  of  Stratbbogj  in  AberdecDshire ;  whereaa,  if 
be  eould  e^cure  TillietudUm  as  a  seat  for  hiitiself*  all  the 
GabeTlimzi©  interest  in  the  borough  of  Strath b<>gy,  which 
was  siip|io6ed  lo  be  bj  no  means  small,  filionM  he  traits- 
ferred  to  A  Uric  himself.  Indeed,  San  die  Scott,  the  eldest 
hope  of  the  Guberlim^ie  family,  would,  in  such  case,  him- 
self propose  Alaric  to  ihe  electors.  C a  stalk  Cottage,  in 
which  the  Hon.  Saudie  lired,  and  which  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Gaberluiizie  property,  was  ahaolntelj  within 
the  bonndary  of  the  borough. 

Oi^ercome  by  these  and  other  arguments,  Alario  at  last 
consented  to  ask  from  Capiain  Cuttwater  the  loan  of  70QL 
That  snm  tindy  had  Agreed  to  accept  as  a  sufiScient  con- 
tiihuuon  to  that  desirable  public  object,  the  re-seating 
himself  for  the  Tillietudlem  borough,  and  as  Alaric  on 
reflection  thought  that  it  would  be  uncomfortable  to  be 
left  pennilejis  himself,  and  as  it  was  just  as  likely  that 
Uncle  Bat  would  lend  him  7001.  as  500/.,  be  determined 
to  ask  for  a  loan  of  the  entire  sum.  He  accordingly  did 
80,  and  the  letter,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  the  captain 
while  Harry  and  Charley  were  at  Surhiton  Cottage.  The 
old  gentleman  was  anything  but  pleased.  In  the  first 
place  he  liked  his  money,  though  not  with  any  overweening 
affection ;  in  the  next  place,  he  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
Alaric,  and  did  not  like  being  asked  to  do  more ;  and 
lastly,  he  feared  that  there  must  he  some  evil  cause  for  the 
necessity  of  such  a  loan  so  soon  after  Alaric's  marriage. 

Alaric  in  making  his  application  had  not  done  so  actually 
without  making  any  explanation  on  the  subject  He 
wrote  a  long  letter,  worded  very  cleverly,  which  only  served 
to  mystify  the  captain,  as  Alaric  had  intended  that  it 
should  do.  Captain  Cuttwater  was  most  anxious  that 
Alaric,  whom  he  looked  on  as  his  adopted  son,  should  rise 
in  the  world  ;  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  think  that 
he  might  possibly  live  to  see  him  in  Parliament ;  would 
probably  have  made  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  for 
audi  an  object  With  the  design,  therefore,  of  softening 
Captain  Cuttwater*8  heart,  Alaric  in  his  letter  had  spoken 
about  great  changes  that  were  coming,  of  the  necessity 
that  there  was  of  his  stirring  himself,  of  the  great  pecu- 
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niary  results  to  be  expected  from  a  small  present  expendi- 
ture ;  and  ended  by  declaring  that  the  money  was  to  be 
used  in  forwarding  the  election  of  his  friend  Scott  for  the 
Tillietudlem  district  burghs. 

Now,  tlie  fact  was,  that  Uncle  Bat,  though  he  cared  a 
great  deal  for  Alaric,  did  not  care  a  rope's  end  for  Undy 
Scott,  and  could  enjoy  his  rum-punch  just  as  keenly  if  Mr. 
Scott  was  in  obscurity  as  he  could  possibly  hope  to  do  even 
if  that  gentleman  should  be  promoted  to  be  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  not  at  all  pleased  to  think  that  his 
hard-earned  moidores  should  run  down  the  gullies  of  the 
Tillietudlem  boroughs  in  the  shape  of  muddy  ale  or 
Titriolic  whiskey  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  first  request  that 
Alaric  had  ever  made  to  him,  and  he  did  not  like  to  refuse 
Alaric 's  first  request.  So  he  came  up  to  town  himself  on 
the  following  morning  with  Harry  and  Charley,  determined 
to  reconcile  all  these  difficulties  by  the  light  of  his  own 
wisdom. 

In  the  evening  he  returned  to  Surbiton  Cottage,  having 
been  into  the  city,  sold  out  stock  for  700/.,  and  handed 
over  the  money  to  Alaric  Tudor. 

On  the  following  morning  Undy  Scott  set  out  for  Scot- 
land, properly  freighted,  Mr.  Whip  Vigil  having  in  due 
course  moved  for  a  new  writ  for  the  Tillietudlem  borough 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  M*Buffer,  who  had  accepted  the  situar 
tion  of  Steward  of  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

OHISWIOK   GARDENS. 

Thb  following  Thursday  was  as  fine  as  a  Chiswick  flower* 
show-day  ought  to  be,  and  so  very  seldom  is.  The  party 
who  had  agreed  to  congregate  there^the  party,  that  ia, 
whom  we  are  to  meet — was  very  select.  Linda  and  Katie 
had  come  up  to  spend  a  few  days  with  their  sister.  Mrs. 
Val,  Clementina,  Gertrude,  and  Linda  were  to  go  in  a 
carriage,  for  which  Alaric  was  destined  to  pay,  and  which 
Mrs.  Val  had  hired,  having  selected  it  regardless  of 
expense,  as  one  which,  by  its  decent  exterior  and  poliahed 
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oatwart!  gmces,  conferred  on  its  teTOponunr  occupiere  on 
fi^eeable  appearance  of  proprietorship,  Tbe  linro  Mtss 
Neverbeuds,  ^istars  of  Fid  us,  were  hIso  to  be  with  tliem^ 
mid  the  J  with  K&ila  fallowed  hambty,  as  became  their 
station,  in  a  cab,  which  was  not  only  hiix^J^  but  which  viiy 
vnlgnrlj  told  the  fact  to  all  the  world. 

Slight  as  had  been  th©  intimacy  between  Fidns  Neirer- 
bend  and  Alaric  at  Tavistock,  neveiLheksa  a  sort  of  friend- 
ship had  Bince  ^rown  up  between  them.  Alaric  had 
aacertainod  that  Fidua  might  in  a  certain  degree  be  nseful 
to  him,  that  the  good  word  af  tlie  Aristides  of  the  Works 
and  Bail  dings  might  be  serviceable,  and  tbat»  in  short, 
Neverbend  waa  worth  cal  Li  rating.  Never  bend,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  he  percei¥e4  that  Tudor  waa  likely  to 
become  a  Civil  Service  hero,  a  man  to  b©  named  with 
glowing  eulogy  at  all  the  Government  Boards  in  London, 
felt  unconaciously  a  desire  to  pay  him  some  of  that  reve* 
rence  which  a  mortal  always  feels  for  a  god.  And  thus 
there  was  formed  between  them  a  sort  of  alliance,  which 
included  also  the  ladies  of  the  family. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Val,  or  even  Mrs.  A.  Tudor,  encountered 
Lactimel  and  Ugolina  Neverbend  on  equal  terms.  There 
is  a  distressing  habitual  humility  in  many  unmarried 
ladies  of  an  uncertain  age,  which  at  the  first  blush  tells 
the  tale  against  them  which  they  are  so  painfully  anxious 
to  leave  untold.  In  order  to  maintain  their  places  but  yet 
a  little  longer  in  that  delicious  world  of  love,  sighs,  and 
dancing  partners,  from  which  it  must  be  so  hard  for  a 
maiden,  with  all  her  youthful  tastes  about  her,  to  tear 
herself  for  ever  away,  they  smile  and  say  pretty  things,  put 
up  with  the  caprices  of  married  women,  and  play  second 
fiddle,  though  tbe  doing  so  in  no  whit  assists  them  in 
their  task.  Nay,  the  doing  so  does  but  stamp  them  the 
more  plainly  with  that  horrid  name  from  which  they  would 
so  fain  escape.  Their  plea  is  for  mercy — '  Have  pity  on 
me,  have  pity  on  me ;  put  up  with  me  but  for  one  other 
short  twelve  months ;  and  then,  if  then  I  shall  still  have 
failed,  I  will  be  content  to  vanish  from  the  world  for 
ever.*  When  did  such  plea  for  pity  from  one  woman  ever 
find  real  entrance  into  the  heart  of  another? 

On  such  terms,  however,  the  Misses  Neverbend  were 
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ootitent  to  follow  Mrs.  Val  to  the  Chiswick  flower-show, 
and  to  feed  on  the  crumbs  which  might  chance  to  fall  from 
the  rich  table  of  Miss  Golighily ;  to  partake  of  broken 
meat  in  the  shape  of  cast-off  adorers,  and  regale  themselves 
with  lukewarm  civility  from  the  outsiders  in  the  llirong 
which  followed  that  adorable  heiress. 

And  yet  the  Misses  Neverbend  were  quite  as  estimable 
as  the  divine  Clementina,  and  bad  once  been,  perhaps,  as 
attractive  as  she  is  now.  They  had  never  waltzed,  it  is 
true,  as  Miss  Golightly  waltzes.  It  may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  any  lady  ever  did.  In  the  purauit  of  that 
amusement  Ugolina  was  apt  to  be  stiff  and  ungainly,  and 
to  turn  herself,  or  allow  herself  to  be  turned,  as  though 
she  were  made  of  wood;  she  was  somewliat  flat  in  her 
figure,  looking  as  though  she  had  been  uncomfortably 
pressed  into  an  unbecoming  thinness  of  substance,  and  a 
corresponding  breadth  of  surface,  and  this  conformation 
did  not  assist  her  in  acquiring  a  graceful  flowing  style  of 
motion.  The  elder  sister,  I^ctimel,  was  of  a  different 
form,  but  yet  hardly  more  fit  to  shine  in  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  than  her  sister.  She  had  her  charms,  nevertheless, 
which  consisted  of  a  somewhat  stumpy  dumpy  comeliness. 
8he  was  altogether  short  in  stature,  and  very  short  below 
the  knee.  She  had  fair  hair  and  a  fair  skin,  small  bones 
and  copious  soft  flesh.  She  had  a  trick  of  sighing  gently 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  waltz,  which  young  men  attributed 
to  her  softness  of  heart,  and  old  ladies  to  her  shortness  of 
breath.  They  both  loved  dancing  dearly,  and  were  content 
to  enjoy  it  whenever  the  chance  might  be  given  to  them 
by  the  aid  of  Miss  Golightly 's  crumbs. 

The  two  sisters  were  as  unlike  in  their  inward  lights  as 
in  their  outward  appearance.  Lactimel  walked  ever  on  the 
earth,  but  Ugolina  never  deserted  the  clouds.  Lactimel 
talked  prose  and  professed  to  read  it ;  Ugolina  read  poetry 
and  professed  to  i^rite  it  Lactimel  was  utilitarian.  Cut 
honof — though  probably  in  less  classic  phrase— was  the 
question  she  asked  as  to  everything.  Ugolina  was  transcen- 
dental, and  denied  that  there  could  be  real  good  in  anything. 
Lactimel  would  have  clothed  and  fed  the  hungry  and  naked. 
80  that  all  mankind  might  be  comfortable.  Ugolina  would 
have  brought  mankind  back  to  Uieir  original  nakedness. 
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tind  hme  taugTit  them  to  feed  on  the  i^rrasses  of  tlie  field, 
BO  that  the  claiiWB  of  the  bodj,  which  so  f  itall  j  oppose  those 
of  the  mind,  might  remain  unheeded  and  despised.  Tbej 
were  both  &  little  nebulous  in  their  doctrines,  and  apt  to  be 
Bomewhat  unictelHgible  in  their  diJ^cour^e,  when  indulged 
in  the  delights  of  nnrestrained  conversation,  Lactimel  had 
ft  theory  that  every  poor  brother  might  eat  of  the  fat  and 
drink  of  the  sweet,  might  lie  softly,  and  wear  fine  linen.  If 
only  some  body  or  bodies  could  be  induced  to  do  thoir 
duties  ;  and  Ugolina  was  equally  strong  in  a  belief  that  if 
the  mind  were  properly  looked  to,  all  appreciation  of  human 
ill  would  cease  But  they  delighted  in  generalising  rather 
than  in  detailed  propositions  ;  and  had  not  probably,  even 
in  their  own  minds,  realised  any  exact  idea  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  results  they  desired  were  to  be  brought  about. 

They  toadied  Mrs.  Val — poor  young  women,  how  little 
should  they  be  blamed  for  this  fault,  which  came  so  naturally 
to  them  in  their  forlorn  position  I — they  toadied  Mrs,  Val, 
an^  tlTer*^f('»rrt  Mrs  VhI  V>r*^  v^th  tliem ;  they  Ixir^d  Gf^rf  ni-le, 
and  Gertrude,  for  her  husband's  sake,  bore  with  them  also , 
they  were  confidential  with  Clementina,  and  Clementina, 
of  course,  snubbed  them  They  called  Clementina  '  the 
sweetest  creature.*  Lactimel  declared  that  she  was  bom  to 
grace  the  position  of  a  wife  and  mother,  and  Ugolina  swore 
that  her  face  was  perfect  poetry  Whereupon  Clementina 
laughed  aloud,  and  elegantly  made  a  grimace  with  her  noee 
and  mouth,  as  she  turned  the '  perfect  poetry*  to  her  mother. 
Such  were  the  ladies  of  the  party  who  went  to  the  Chiswick 
flower-show,  and  who  afterwards  were  to  figure  at  Mrs.  Val  s 
little  evening  '  the  dansant,*  at  which  nobody  was  to  be 
admitted  who  was  not  nice. 
/  They  were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  Gardens  by  a  party  of 
young  men,  of  whom  Victoire  JaquStapape  was  foremost. 
Alaric  and  Charley  were  to  come  down  there  when  their 
office  work  was  done.  Undy  was  by  this  time  on  his  road 
to  Tillietudlem ;  and  Captain  Val  was  playing  billiards  at 
his  club.  The  latter  had  given  a  promise  that  he  would 
make  his  appearance — a  promise^  however,  which  no  one 
expected,  or  wished  him  to  keep. 

The  happy  Victoire  was  dressed  up  to  his  eyes.    That, 
perhaps,  is  not  saying  much,  for  he  was  only  a  few  feet  high; 
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bat  what  he  wanted  in  quantity  he  fully  made  up  in  quality. 
He  was  a  well-made,  shining,  jaunty  little  Frenchman,  who 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 
He  had  the  smallest  little  pair  of  moustaches  imaginable, 
the  smallest  little  imperial,  the  smallest  possible  pair  of 
boots,  and  the  smallest  possible  pair  of  gloves.  Nothing 
on  earth  could  be  nicer,  or  sweeter,  or  finer,  than  he  was. 
But  he  did  not  carry  his  finery  like  a  hog  in  armour,  as  an 
Englishman  so  often  does  when  an  Englishman  stoops  to 
be  fine.  It  sat  as  naturally  on  Victoire  as  though  he  had 
been  bom  in  it.  He  jumped  about  in  his  best  patent  leather 
boots,  apparently  quite  heedless  whether  he  spoilt  them  or 
not ;  and  when  he  picked  up  Miss  Gk)1ightly*8  parasol  from 
the  gravel,  he  seemed  to  suffer  no  anxiety  about  his  gloves. 

He  handed  out  the  ladies  one  after  another,  as  though 
his  life  had  been  passed  in  handing  out  ladies,  as,  indeed, 
it  probably  had — ^in  handing  them  out  and  lumding  them 
in ;  and  when  Mrs.  Val's  'private*  carriage  passed  on,  he  was 
just  as  courteous  to  the  Misses  Neverbend  and  Katie  in 
their  cab,  as  he  had  been  to  the  greater  ladies  who  had 
descended  from  the  more  ambitious  vehicle.  As  Katie  said 
afterwards  to  Linda,  when  she  found  the  free  use  of  her 
▼oice  in  their  own  bedroom,  *  he  was  a  darling  little  duck  of 
a  man,  only  he  smelt  so  strongly  of  tobacco.' 

But  when  they  were  once  in  the  garden,  Victoire  had  no 
time  for  any  one  but  Mrs.  Val  and  Clementina.  He  had 
done  his  duty  by  the  Misses  Neverbend  and  those  other 
two  insipid  young  English  girls,  and  now  he  had  his  own 
affairs  to  look  after.  He  also  knew  that  Miss  Gohghtly  had 
20,000/  of  her  own ! 

He  was  one  of  those  butterfly  beings  who  seem  to  have 
been  created  that  they  may  flutter  about  from  flower  to 
flower  in  the  summer  hours  of  such  gala  times  as  those 
now  going  on  at  Chiswick,  just  as  other  butterflies  do. 
What  the  butterflies  were  last  winter,  or  what  will  become 
of  them  next  winter,  no  one  but  the  naturalist  thinks  p( 
inquiring.  How  they  may  feed  themselves  on  flower-juice, 
or  on  insects  small  enough  to  be  their  prey,  is  matter  of  no 
moment  to  the  general  world.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  flit 
about  in  the  sunbeams,  and  add  bright  glancing  spangles  to 
the  beauty  of  the  summer  day. 

V 
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Aad  so  It  TTUB  with  Victoir©  Jaqiietanape*  He  did  mi 
work.  He  made  uo  konej.  Ho  appeared  to  no  one  in  tbo 
more  serious  momerLts  uf  life.  He  was  the  reverse  of 
3  by  lock;  he  would  neither  bti^  with  joti  nor  aetl  wilb  tou,  but 
he  would  eat  with  jou  ^nd  driok  with  you ;  as  for  prajtog,  h& 
did  little  of  that  either  witb  or  without  companj.  He  was 
clothed  in  pnrple  ajid  fine  linen »  as  buttertliea  should  be 
clothed,  and  fared  lumptuouslj  every  day ;  but  iw hence 
came  hie  gaj  colours,  or  whj  people  fed  him  with  pdie  and 
champi^e,  nobody  knew  aud  nobody  asked. 

Like  most  Frenchmen  of  bia  class,  he  never  talked  aboat 
himself.  He  understood  life,  and  the  art  of  pleasing,  and 
the  necessity  that  he  should  please^  too  well  to  do  ao.  All 
that  his  eompanions  knew  of  him  was  that  he  came  from 
France,  and  that  when  the  gloomy  moDtha  came  on  in 
England,  the  months  so  unHtted  for  a  French  butter^y,  ho 
packed  up  hia  azuiG  wings  and  sought  eome  more  genial 
climate,  certain  to  return  and  be  seen  again  when  the  world 
of  London  became  haliit^ibfe. 

If  he  had  means  of  living  no  one  knew  it ;  if  he  was  in 
debt  no  one  ever  heard  of  it ;  if  he  had  a  care  in  the 
world  he  concealed  it  He  abounded  in  acquaintances 
who  were  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  would  have 
regarded  it  as  quite  de  trop  to  have  a  friend.  Neverthe- 
less time  was  flying  on  with  him  as  with  others ;  and, 
butterfly  as  he  was,  the  idea  of  Miss  Golightly's  20,0002. 
struck  him  with  delightful  amazement — 500,000  francs  ! 
600,000  francs !  and  so  he  resolved  to  dance  his  very 
best,  warm  as  the  weather  undoubtedly  was  at  the  present 
moment. 

**  Ah,  he  was  charmed  to  see  madame  and  mademoiselle 
look  so  charmingly,"  he  said*  walking  between  mother  and 
daughter,  but  paying  apparently  much  the  greater  share  of 
attention  to  the  elder  lady.  In  this  respect  we  English- 
men  might  certainly  learn  much  from  the  manners  of  our 
dear  allies.  We  know  well  enough  how  to  behave 
ourselves  to  our  fair  young  countrywomen;  we  can  be 
civil  enough  to  young  women — nature  teaches  us  that; 
hut  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  are  sufficiently  complaisant  to 
be  civil  to  old  women.  And  yet  that,  after  all,  is  the  soul  of 
gallantly.     It  is  to  the  sex  that  we  profess  to  do  homage. 
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Our  theory  is,  that  feminine  weakness  shall  receive  from 
man*s  strength  huml)le  and  respectful  service.  But  where 
is  the  chivalry,  where  the  gallantry,  if  we  only  do  service  in 
expectation  of  receiving  such  guerdon  as  rosy  cheeks  and 
laughing  eyes  can  bestow  ? 

It  naay  be  said  that  Victoire  had  an  object  in  being 
civil  to  Mrs.  Val.  But  the  truth  is,  all  French  Victoires 
are  courteous  to  old  ladies.  An  Englishman  may  probably 
be  as  forward  as  a  Frenchman  in  rushing  into  a  flaming 
building  to  save  an  old  woman's  life ;  but  then  it  so 
nrely  happens  that  occasion  offers  itself  for  gallantly  such 
as  that.  A  man,  however,  may  with  ease  be  civil  to  a 
dozen  old  women  in  one  day. 

And  so  they  went  on,  walking  through  parterres  and 
glass-houses,  talking  of  theatres,  balls,  dinner-parties, 
picnics,  concerts,  operas,  of  ladies  married  and  single,  of 
single  gentlemen  who  should  be  married,  and  of  married 
gentlemen  who  should  be  single,  of  everything,  indeed, 
except  the  flowers,  of  which  neither  Victoire  nor  his 
companions  took  the  slightest  notice. 

*  And  madame  really  has  a  dance  to-night  in  her  own 
house?' 

*  O  yes,'  said  Mrs.  Val ;  •  that  is,  just  a  few  quadrilles 
and  waltzes  for  Clementina.  I  really  hardly  know  whether 
the  people  mil  take  the  carpet  up  or  no.'  The  people, 
oonsbting  of  the  cook  and  housemaid, — for  the  page  had, 
of  course,  come  with  the  carriage — were  at  this  moment 
hard  at  work  wrenching  up  the  nails,  as  Mrs.  Vsil  was 
Tory  well  aware. 

*  It  will  be  delightful,  charming,*  said  Victoire. 

'Just  a  few  people  of  our  own  set,  you  know/  said  Mrs. 
Val :  *  no  crowd,  or  fuss,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  just 
a  few  people  that  we  know  are  nice,  in  a  quiet  homely 
waj.' 

'Ah,  that  is  so  pleasing,'  said  M.  Victoire:  'that 
is  just  what  I  like ;  and  is  mademoiselle  engaged 
for ?' 

No.  Mademoiselle  was  not  engaged  either  for— or  for 
^-or  for — Ac.  &c.  Ac. ;  and  then  out  came  the  little 
tablets,  under  the  dome  of  a  huge  greenhouse  filled  with 
the  meet  costly  exotics,  and  Clementina  and  her  follow- 
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labourer  iii  ih»  isatxse  of  TerpsicUore  went  to  work  to  make 
their  ajmugements  for  the  evening. 

And  the  rest  of  the  pftily  followed  tbeoi.  Oertrude 
was  accompanied  by  an  Englishman  just  as  idle  and  quits 
as  useless  i^  M .  Viciotre,  of  the  butterliy  tribe  also*  but 
not  ao  graceful,  and  without  dolour 

And  then  came  the  Misses  Neverbend  walking  togedier, 
and  with  them,  one  on  CAch  side,  two  tall  Frenchmert. 
whose  faces  had  been  remodelled  in  tbat  tnould  into  which 
80  large  a  proportion  of  Pariaians  of  the  present  day  force 
their  heads,  in  order  that  thev  may  come  out  witli  some 
look  of  the  Emperor  about  them.  Were  there  not  some 
auch  machine  as  this  in  operation,  it  would  be  impossible 
tbat  ao  many  Frenchmen  should  appear  with  elongated, 
angular,  hard  faces,  all  as  like  each  other  as  though  they 
were  brothet^  1  The  cut  of  the  beard,  the  long  prickly- 
ended,  clotted  moustache,  which  looks  as  though  it  were 
being  continually  rolled  up  in  saliva,  the  sallow,  half- 
bronzed,  apparerntly  unwa^^hed  colour — these  may  all, 
perhaps,  be  assumed  by  any  man  after  a  certain  amount  of 
labour  and  culture.  But  how  it  has  come  to  pass  tbat 
every  Parisian  has  been  able  to  obtain  for  himself  a  pair  of 
the  Emp6ror*s  long,  hard,  bony,  cruel-looking  cheeks,  no 
Englishman  has  yet  been  able  to  guess.  That  having  the 
power  they  should  have  the  wish  to  wear  this  mask  is 
almost  equally  remarkable.  Can  it  be  that  a  political  phase 
when  stamped  on  a  people  with  an  iron  hand  of  sufficient 
power  of  pressure,  will  leave  its  impress  on  the  outward 
body  as  well  as  on  the  inward  soul  ?  If  so,  a  Frenchman 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  gained  in  the  apparent 
stubborn  wilfulness  of  his  countenance  some  recompense 
for  his  compelled  loss  of  all  political  wilfulness  whatever. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  two  Misses  Neverbend  walked  on, 
each  with  a  stubborn  long- faced  Frenchman  at  her  side, 
looking  altogether  not  ill  pleased  at  this  instance  of  the 
excellence  of  French  manners.  After  them  came  Linda, 
talking  to  some  acquaintance  of  her  own,  and  then  poor 
dear  little  Katie  >vith  another  Frenchman,  sterner,  more 
stubborn-looking,  more  long-faced,  more  like  the  pattern 
after  whom  he  and  they  had  been  remodelled,  than  any  of 
them. 
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Poor  little  Katie!  This  was  her  first  day  in  public 
With  many  imploring  caresses,  with  many  half-formed 
tears  in  her  bright  eyes,  with  many  assui-ances  of  her 
perfect  health,  she  had  induced  her  mother  to  allow  her  to 
come  to  the  tlower-show;  to  allow  her  also  to  go  to  Mrs 
Val*8  dance,  at  which  there  were  to  be  none  but  such  very 
nice  people.  Katie  was  to  commence  her  life,  to  open  her 
ball  with  this  flower-show.  In  her  imagination  it  was  all 
to  be  one  long  bright  flower-show,  in  which,  however,  the 
sweet  sorrowing  of  the  sensitive  plant  would  ever  and  anon 
invite  her  to  pity  and  tears.  When  she  entered  that 
narrow  portal  she  entered  the  world,  and  there  she  found 
herself  walking  on  the  well-mown  grass  with  this  huge, 
stem,  bearded  Frenchman  by  her  side !  As  to  talking  to 
him,  that  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  At  the  gate 
some  slight  ceremony  of  introduction  had  been  gone 
through,  which  had  consisted  in  all  the  Frenchmen  taking 
off  their  hats  and  bowing  to  the  two  married  ladies,  and  in 
the  Englishmen  standing  behind  and  poking  the  gravel 
with  their  canes.  But  in  this  no  special  notice  had  of 
course  been  taken  of  Katie :  and  she  had  a  kind  of  idea, 
whence  derived  she  knew  not,  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  her  to  talk  to  this  man,  unless  she  were  actually  and 
bond  fide  introduced  to  him.  And  then,  again,  poor  Katie 
was  not  very  confident  in  her  French,  and  then  her 
oompanion  was  not  very  intelligible  in  his  English;  so 
when  the  gentleman  asked,  '  Is  it  that  mademoiselle  lofe 
de  fleurs?'  poor  little  Katie  felt  herself  tremble,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  mutter  something;  and  when,  again 
essaying  to  do  his  duty,  he  suggested  that  '  all  de  beaute  of 
Londres  did  delight  to  valk  itself  at  Chisveek,'  she  was 
equally  dumb,  merely  turning  on  him  her  .large  eyes  for 
one  moment,  to  show  that  she  knew  that  he  addressed  her. 
After  that  he  walked  on  as  silent  as  herself,  still  keepina 
dose  to  her  side ;  and  other  ladies,  who  had  not  the  gooa 
fortune  to  have  male  companions,  envied  her  happiness  in 
being  so  attended. 

Bat  Alaric  and  Charley  were  coming  she  knew ;  Alario 
was  her  brother-in-law  now,  and  therefore  she  would  be  de- 
lighted to  meet  him ;  and  Charley,  dear  Charley !  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  went  away  that  morning,  now  four 


dms  since  i  aDd  four  i&ys  was  a  long  tifne,  conaidering 
t!mt  be  had  saved  her  life.  Her  busy  liltle  fingers  had 
heexx  hard  at  work  the  while^  and  now  she  had  m  her 
pocket  the  pur^e  ^-hich  she  had  been  so  eager  to  Ei^«, 
and  which  she  wiis  almost  afraid  to  hestow. 

'  Ob,  Linda,'  she  had  said,  *  I  don't  think  I  will  after  ill; 
it  is  such  a  liltk  thing/ 

*  Noniense,  child,  you  wouldn  t  give  bim  a  worked 
counterpane  ;  little  tbiiigg  are  best  for  presents,* 

*  But  it  isn't  good  enough/  she  said,  looking  at  her 
handiwork  in  despair.  But,  nevertheless,  she  persevered, 
working  in  the  golden  heads  with  constant  dilijrenco,  eo 
that  she  might  be  able  to  give  it  to  Charley  among  the 
Chis^ick  flowers.  Oh !  what  a  place  it  was  in  which  to  be- 
stow a  present,  with  all  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  upon  hert 

And  then  this  dance  to  which  she  was  going  !  The 
thought  of  what  she  would  do  there  troubled  her.  Would 
any  one  ask  her  to  dance  ?  Would  Charley  think  of  her 
when  he  had  so  many  grown-up  girb,  girls  quite  grown 
np,  all  around  hiro  ?  It  would  be  very  sad  if  at  this 
London  party  it  should  he  her  fate  to  sit  down  the  whole 
evening  and  see  others  dance.  It  would  suffice  for  her, 
she  thought,  if  she  could  stand  up  with  Liuda,  but  she  had 
an  idea  that  this  would  not  be  allowed  at  a  London  party ; 
and  then  Linda,  perhaps,  might  not  like  it  Altogether 
she  had  much  upon  her  mind,  and  was  heginning  to  think 
that,  perhaps,  she  might  have  been  happier  to  have  stayed 
at  home  with  her  mamma.  She  had  not  quite  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  her  toss  into  the  water,  or  the  con- 
sequent excitement,  and  a  very  little  misery  would  upset 
her.  And  so  she  walked  on  with  her  Napoleonic  com- 
panion, from  whom  she  did  not  know  how  to  free  herself, 
through  one  glass-house  after  another,  across  lawns  and 
along  paths,  attempting  every  now  and  then  to  get  a  word 
with  Linda,  and  not  at  all  so  happy  as  she  had  hoped  to 
have  been. 

At  last  Gertrude  came  to  her  rescue.  They  were  all 
congregated  for  a  while  in  one  great  flower-house,  and 
Gertrude,  finding  herself  near  her  sister,  asked  her  how 
she  liked  it  all. 

*  Oh  I  it  is  very  beautiful,'  said  Katie,  •  only 
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•Only  what,  dear?* 

*  Would  you  let  me  come  with  you  a  little  while  ?  Look 
here  * — and  she  crept  softly  around  to  the  other  side  of  her 
sister,  sidling  with  little  steps  away  from  the  Frenchman, 
at  whom,  however,  she  kept  furtively  looking,  as  though 
she  feared  that  he  would  detect  her  in  the  act.  *  Look 
here,  Gertrude/  she  said,  twitching  her  sister's  arm ;  *  that 
gentleman  there — ^you  see  him,  don't  you  ?  he 's  a  French- 
man, and  I  don't  know  how  to  get  away  from  him.* 

*  How  to  get  away  from  him  ?  *  said  Gertrude.  •  That  *8 
M.  Delaharbe  de  TEmpereur,  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 
Val*8,  and  a  rery  quiet  sort  of  man  I  believe ;  he  won't 
eat  you.' 

*  No,  he  won*t  eat  me,  I  know ;  but  I  can*t  look  at 
anything,  because  he  will  walk  so  close  to  me  I  Mayn't  I 
oome  with  you  ?  * 

Gertrude  told  her  she  might,  and  so  Katie  made  good 
her  escape,  hiding  herself  from  her  enemy  as  well  as  she 
ooald  behind  her  sister *8  petticoats.  He,  poor  man,  was 
perhaps  as  rejoiced  at  the  arrangement  as  Katie  herself ; 
at  any  rate  he  made  no  attempt  to  regain  his  prey,  but 
went  on  by  himself,  looking  as  placidly  stern  as  ever,  till 
he  was  absorbed  by  Mrs.  Val's  more  immediate  party,  and 
then  he  devoted  himself  to  her,  while  M.  JaquStanape 
settled  with  Clementina  the  properest  arrangement  for  the 
waltzes  of  the  evening. 

Katie  was  beginning  to  be  tranquilly  happy,  and  was 
listening  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Ugolina  Neverbend,  who 
declared  that  flowers  were  the  female  poet*s  fitting  food — 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  had  ever  tried  it — when 
her  heart  leaped  within  her  on  hearing  a  sharp,  clear,  well- 
known  Toice,  almost  close  behind  her.  It  was  Charley 
Tudor.  After  her  silent  promenade  with  M.  Delabarbe 
de  I'Empereur,  Katie  had  been  well  pleased  to  put  up 
with  the  obscure  but  yet  endurable  volubility  of  Ugolina  ; 
but  now  she  felt  almost  as  anxious  to  get  quit  of  Ugolina 
as  she  had  before  been  to  shake  off  the  Frenchman. 

•Flowers  are  Nature's  chef-d'oeuvre,*  said  Ugolina: 
'  they  convey  to  me  the  purest  and  most  direct  essence  of 
that  heavenly  power  of  production  which  is  the  sweetest 
eridenoe  which  Jehorah  gives  us  of  his  presence.' 
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'  Do  the  J  ? '  said  Kati^,  looking  over  her  shoulder  to 
watch  what  Charley  waa  doing,  atid  to  &ee  inrbether  be  wsa^ 
coming  to  notice  hen 

'  Tbey  ars  iha  hright  starg  of  his  iiDmediate  haDdiwori^* 
said    Ugulina ;    '  aad  if   our  dim  eyes   could  read 
aright,  Qiej  would  whispor  to  us  the  socret  of  his  \&we.* 

'  Yes,  1  dare  saj  they  would/  said  Katie,  who  fell, 
perhaps,  a  little  disappointed  because  Charley  litigered 
a  whiia  sUakiug  haiid^  with  Mrs,  Val  and  Glemeutina 
Goligbtly. 

It  was,  how€?er,  but  for  a  moinenL  There  waa  much 
shaking  of  hands  to  ha  done,  and  a  cousideiulle  taking  off 
of  hats  to  be  gone  through ;  and  as  Alaric  and  Charley 
encountered  the  head  of  the  column  first,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  work  their  way  through  it 
gradually.  Katie,  however,  never  guessed — how  could 
she? — tiat  Charley  had  calculated  that  by  reaching  bet 
last  he  would  bo  able  to  remain  with  her. 

She  was  still  ILstetiiiif^  to  ULTolina,  who  was  mounting 
higher  and  higher  up  to  heaven,  when  she  found  her 
lumd  in  Charley's.  Ugolina  might  now  monnt  up,  and 
get  down  again  as  best  she  could,  for  Katie  could  no 
longer  listen  to  her. 

Alaric  had  not  seen  her  yet  since  her  ducking.  She 
had  to  listen  to  and  to  answer  his  congratulations,  Charley 
standing  by  and  making  his  comments. 

*  Charley  says  you  took  to  the  water  quite  naturally,  and 
gwam  like  a  duck,*  said  Alaric. 

*  Only  she  went  in  head  foremost,*  said  Charley. 

*  All  bathers  ought  to  do  that,*  said  Alaric;  'and  tell 
me,  Katie,  did  you  feel  comfortable  when  you  were  in  the 
water?' 

*  Indeed  I  don*t  recollect  anything  about  it,'  said  she, 
'  only  that  1  saw  Charley  coming  to  me,  just  when  I  was 
going  to  sink  for  the  last  time.* 

*  Sink  !   Why  I  *m  told  that  you  floated  like  a  deal  board.* 

*  The   big  hat  and  the  crinoline  kept  her  up,*  said  . 
Charley ;  *  she  had  no  idea  of  sinking.' 

'  Oh !  Charley,  you  know  I  was  under  the  water  for  a 
long  time ;  and  that  if  you  had  not  come,  just  at  that  very 
moment,  I  should  never  have  come  up  again.' 
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And  then  Alaric  went  on,  and  Charley  and  Katie  were 
left  together. 

How  was  she  to  give  him  the  purse  ?  It  was  burning  a 
hole  in  her  pocket  till  she  could  do  so  ;  and  yet  how  was 
she  to  get  it  out  of  her  possession  into  bis,  and  make  her 
little  speech,  here  in  the  public  garden  ?  She  could  have 
done  it  easily  enough  at  home  in  the  drawing-room  at 
Surbiton  Cottage. 

'  And  how  do  you  like  the  gardens  ? '  asked  Charley. 

'  Oh !  they  are  beautiful ;  but  I  have  hardly  been  able 
to  see  anything  yet.  I  have  been  going  about  with  a 
great  big  Frenchman — ^there,  that  man  there— he  has 
such  a  queer  name.* 

*  Did  his  name  prevent  your  seeing  ? ' 

*  No,  not  his  name ;  I  didn't  know  his  name  then.  But 
it  seemed  so  odd  to  be  walking  about  with  such  a  man  as 
that  But  I  want  to  go  back,  and  look  at  the  black  and 
yellow  roses  in  that  house,  there.  Would  you  go  with 
me  ?  that  is,  if  we  may.     I  wonder  whether  we  may  I ' 

Charley  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  might,  and 
should,  and  would ;  and  so  away  they  sallied  back  to  the 
roses,  and  Katie  began  to  enjoy  the  first  instalment  of 
the  happiness  which  she  had  anticipated.  In  the  temple 
of  the  roses  the  crowd  at  first  was  great,  and  she  could 
not  get  the  purse  out  of  her  pocket,  nor  make  her  speech ; 
but  after  a  while  the  people  passed  on,  and  there  was  a  lull 
before  others  filled  their  places,  and  Katie  found  herself 
opposite  to  a  beautiful  black  rose,  with  no  one  close  to  her 
but  Charley. 

*  I  have  got  something  for  you,*  she  said ;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  felt  herself  to  be  almost  hot  with  blushing. 

.  '  Something  for  me !  *  said  Charley ;  and  he  also  felt 
himself  abashed,  he  did  not  know  why. 

'  It  *s  only  a  very  little  thing,'  said  Katie,  feeling  in  her 
pocket, '  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ask  you  to  take  it 
But  I  made  it  all  myself;  no  one  else  put  a  stitch  in  it,' 
and  so  saying,  and  looking  round  to  see  that  she  was  not 
observed,  she  banded  her  gift  to  Charley. 

'Oh!  Katie,  dearest  Katie,'  said  he,  *  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you — ^I  '11  keep  it  till  I  die.' 

'  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  that  was  better,'  said  she. 
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'  NotbiDg  on  earth  could  posslbtj  be  better/  said  lia, 

*  A  plate  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  purs©  are  a  very 
poor  reium  for  saving  one*fl  life/  said  she,  half  latigiiiKig, 
half  cTjing. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  eje6  full  of  love ;  and  as  he 
looked,  lie  swore  within  himself  that  eome  what  migbt.  he 
would  never  see  Norah  Qemghty  again,  but  would  devote 
his  life  to  an  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy  of  tbe 
angel  that  was  dow  with  him,  Kfttie  the  while  fras 
lookiug  up  aDxiiouslr  into  his  fa<:ie.  She  wajs  thinking  of 
no  other  love  thaa  that  whict  it  became  her  to  feel  for 
the  man  who  bad  saved  her  life.  She  was  thinking  of 
no  other  love ;  but  her  joung  heart  was  opening  itself  to  a 
verj  different  feeling.  She  was  sinking  deep,  deep,  in 
waters  *nhich  were  to  go  near  to  drown  her  warm  heart; 
much  nearer  than  those  other  waters  which  she  fancied 
had  all  but  closed  for  ever  over  her  life. 

She  looked  into  his  face,  and  saw  that  he  was  pleased; 
and  t!i«tj  for  the  pfp^^pnt:,  wrts  i^nnngh  for  h^^r.  She  TJms  at 
any  rate  happj  now.  So  thejr  passed  on  tliroogh  the  roses, 
and  then  lost  themselves  among  the  geraniums,  and  won- 
dered at  the  gigantic  rhododendrons,  and  beautiful  azaleas, 
and  so  went  on  from  house  to  house,  and  from  flower-bed  to 
flower-bed,  Katie  talking  and  Charley  listening,  till  she 
began  to  wonder  at  her  former  supineness,  and  to  say  both 
to  herself  and  out  loud  to  her  companion,  how  yery,  very, 
very  glad  she  was  that  her  mother  had  let  her  come. 

Poor  Katie!  —  dear,  darling,  bonny  Katie!  —  sweet, 
sweetest,  dearest  child !  why,  oh  why,  has  that  mother  of 
thine,  that  tender-hearted  loving  mother,  put  thee  un- 
guarded in  the  way  of  such  peril  as  this?  Has  she  not 
sworn  to  herself  that  over  thee  at  least  she  would  watch  as 
a  hen  does  over  her  young,  so  that  no  unfortunate  love 
should  quench  thy  young  spirit,  or  blanch  thy  cheek's 
bloom?  Has  she  not  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what 
would  have  befallen  thee,  had  thy  fate  been  such  as 
Linda's?  Has  she  not  often — oh,  how  often! — on  her 
knees  thanked  the  Almighty  God  that  Linda's  spirit  was 
not  as  thine;  that  this  evil  had  happened  to  the  lamb 
whose  temper  had  been  fitted  by  Him  to  endure  it?  And 
yet — here  thou  art— all  ongusjrded,  all  unaided,  loft  by 
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thyself  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  sweet  poison,  and  none  near 
to  warn  thee  that  the  draught  is  deadly. 

Alas ! — 'twould  be  useless  to  warn  thee  now.  The  false 
god  has  been  placed  upon  the  altar,  the  temple  all  shining 
with  gems  and  gold  has  been  built  around  him,  the  incense- 
cup  is  already  swinging ;  nothing  will  now  turn  the  idolater 
from  her  worship,  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

Our  Katie's  childish  days  are  now  all  gone.  A  woman's 
passion  glows  within  her  breast,  though  as  yet  she  has  not 
scanned  it  with  a  woman's  intelligence.  Her  mother, 
listening  to  a  child's  entreaty,  had  suffered  her  darling  to 
go  forth  for  a  child's  amusement  It  was  doomed  that  the 
child  should  return  no  more ;  but  in  lieu  of  her,  a  fair, 
heart-laden  maiden,  whose  every  fondest  thought  must 
henceforth  be  of  a  strangers  welfieure  and  a  stranger's 
fate. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Charley  abused  the 
friendship  of  Mrs.  Woodward,  and  made  love  to  Katie,  as 
love  is  usually  made — with  warm  words,  assurances  of 
affection,  with  squeezing  of  the  hand,  with  sighs,  and  all  a 
lover's  ordinary  catalogue  of  resources.  Though  we  have 
said  that  he  was  a  false  god,  yet  he  was  hardly  to  be 
blamed  for  the  temple,  and  gems,  and  gold,  with  which  he 
was  endowed ;  not  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the  unconscious 
bird  which  is  made  so  sacred  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
river.  He  loved  too,  perhaps  as  warmly,  though  not  so 
fatally  as  Katie  did ;  but  he  spoke  no  word  of  his  love. 
He  walked  among  the  flowers  with  her,  laughing  and 
listening  to  her  in  his  usual  light-hearted,  easy  manner ; 
every  now  and  again  his  arm  would  thrill  with  pleasure,  as 
he  felt  on  it  the  touch  of  her  little  fingers,  and  his  heart 
woold  leap  within  him  as  he  gazed  on  the  speaking  beauty 
of  her  face ;  but  he  was  too  honest-hearted  to  talk  to  the 
young  girl,  to  Mrs.  Woodward's  child,  of  love.  He  talked 
to  her  as  to  a  child — ^but  she  listened  to  him  and  loved 
him  as  a  woman. 

And  so  they  rambled  on  till  the  hour  appointed  for 
quitting  this  Elysium  had  arrived.  Every  now  and  again 
they  had  a  glimpse  of  some  one  of  their  party,  which  had 
satisfied  Katie  that  they  were  not  lost.  At  first  Clementina 
was  seen  tracing  with  her  parasol  on  the  turf  the  plan  of  t 
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new  dftoc8.  Then  Ugolma  p&ased  by  tiiem  describinflf  t3m 
poetry  of  the  motion  of  the  apheres  in  a  full  flow  of  impit^ 
sioned  eloquence  to  M.  Delftbarbt^  de  rEmpereur:  *&£Mi 
toujoUM-M  vrui :  ce  qtu  nMTdcmm^ll^  dii  mt  tmtjour^  erai'  tms 
the  Frenchman's  answer,  which  they  heard  tlmco  repeated* 
And  then  Lajctimel  and  Captain  Val  were  seen  together, 
tljo  latter  having  disappointed  the  prophecies  which  had 
been  made  respecting  brm.  Lactimel  bad  an  idea  tliat  as 
the  Scotta  were  great  people,  they  were  all  in  Parliamentt 
and  fihe  was  endeavotjring  to  persuade  Captain  Val  that 
BOme thing  ought  to  be  done  for  the  poor. 

*  Think/  said  she,  '  only  think.  Captain  Soott,  of  all  the 
money  that  this/dt«  muat  cjost/ 

'  A  doosed  ai^ht,'  said  the  captain,  hardly  articnlating 
from  under  hia  thick,  ^ndy-coloured  moustache,  which, 
growing  downwarda  from  hia  nose,  looked  like  a  heavy 
thatch  put  on  to  protect  his  mouth  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  clouds  above.     *  A  doosed  sight,*  said  the  captain, 

*  Now  suppose,  Captain  Scott,  that  all  this  money  ooold 
be  collected.  The  tickets,  you  know«  and  the  dresses, 
and * 

'  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  do  it,*,  said  the  captain. 

Lactimel  went  on  with  her  little  scheme  for  expending 
the  cost  of  the  flower-show  in  bread  and  bacon  for  the  poor 
Irish  of  Saffron  Hill;  but  Charley  and  Katie  heard  no 
more,  for  the  mild  philosopher  passed  out  of  hearing  and 
out  of  sight. 

At  last  Katie  got  a  poke  in  her  back  from  a  parasol,  just 
as  Charley  had  expended  half-a-crown,  one  of  Mr.  M'Raen's 
last,  in  purchasing  for  her  one  simple  beautiful  flower,  to 
put  into  her  hair  that  night. 

f  You  naughty  puss ! '  said  Gertrude,  •  we  have  been 
looking  for  you  all  over  the  gardens.  Mrs.  Val  and  the 
Miss  Neverbends  have  been  waiting  this  half  hour.*  Katie 
looked  terribly  frightened.  *  Come  along,  and  don*t  keep 
them  waiting  any  longer.  They  are  aU  in  the  passage. 
This  was  your  fault,  Master  Charley.' 

*  0  no,  i(  was  not,*  said  Katie ;  *  but  we  thought * 

*  Never  mind  thinking,*  said  Gertrude,  *  but  come  along. 
And  so  they  hurried  on,  and  were  soon  replaced  in  their 
reapective  yehicles,  and  then  went  back  to  town« 
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*  Well,  I  do  think  the  Chiswick  Gardens  is  the  nicest 
place  in  all  the  world/  said  Katie,  leaning  back  in  the  cab, 
and  meditating  on  her  past  enjoyment. 

*  They  are  very  pretty — very,*  said  Lactimel  Neverbend. 
*  I  only  wish  every  cotter  had  such  a  garden  behind  his 
cottage.  I  am  sure  we  might  manage  it,  if  we  set  about  it 
in  the  right  way.' 

*  What!  as  big  as  Chiswick?*  said  Katie. 

*  No ;  notso  big/ said  Lactimel ; '  but  quite  as  nicely  kept* 
'  I  think  the  pig?  would  get  in/  said  Katie. 

*It  would  be  much  easier,  and  more  important  too,  to 
keep  their  minds  nicely/  said  Ugolina;  *and  there  the 
pigs  could  never  get  in.' 

*  No ;  I  suppose  not/  said  Katie. 

'  I  don't  know  that^'  said  Lactimel. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

Katie's  fibst  ball. 

Ih  spite  of  Mrs.  Vol's  oft-repeated  assurance  that  they 
would  have  none  but  nice  people,  she  had  done  her  best  to 
fill  her  rooms,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
eschewed  the  Golightly  party,  who  resided  some  north  of 
Oxford  Street,  in  the  purlieus  of  Fitzroy  Square,  and  some 
eren  to  the  east  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  She  had 
eschewed  the  Golightlys,  and  confined  herself  to  the  Scott 
connection ;  but  so  great  had  been  her  success  in  life,  that, 
even  under  these  circumstances,  she  had  found  herself 
able  to  fill  her  rooms  respectably.  If,  indeed,  there  was 
DO  absolute  crowding,  if  some  space  was  left  in  the  front 
drawing-room  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  dancers,  she 
could  still  attribute  this  apparent  want  of  fashionable  popu- 
larity to  the  selectness  of  the  few  nice  people  whom  she 
had  asked.  The  Hon.  Mi-s.  Val  was  no  ordinary  woman, 
and  understood  well  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  goods 
with  which  the  gods  provided  her. 

The  Miss  Neverbends  were  to  dine  with  the  Tudors,  and 
go  with  them  to  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  their 
Urother  Fidus  was  to  meet  them  there.    Charley  was,  of 
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GoursD,  one  of  the  party  at  dinner :  and  as  there  wsb  no 
other  gentleman  there,  Alaric  had  an  excellent  oppartixnity* 
ivhen  the  ladies  went  up  to  thetr  toiteta*  to  impress  on  hid 
Cniiain  the  expediency  of  his  losing  tia  tinie  in  Becnting  ity 
Mmself  Miss  Geligbtly's  twenty  thousand  pounds,  Tba 
conTenatien*  aa  will  he  seen,  at  last  became  rather 
animated. 

*WeH»  Charley,  what  do  you  think  of  the  heautiful 
Clenxentini?'  aaid  Alaric,  pushbg  over  the  bottle  to  his 
couain,  aa  soon  as  they  foand  themselves  alone.  *  A 
'*  doomed"  fine  girl,  as  Captain  Val  says,  isn't  she  ?' 

•  A  "  doosed  '*  fine  girl^  of  course,'  said  Charley,  laughing. 
*  She  has  too  much  go  in  her  for  me,  I  'm  afraid/ 

'  Marriage  and  ehtldren  will  soon  pnll  that  down.  She  *A 
make  an  excellent  wife  for  such  a  man  as  you;  and  to  ten 
yoQ  the  troth,  Charley,  if  you  11  take  my  advice,  you  11 

lose  no  time  in  making  up  to  her.    She  has  got  that  d 

French  fellow  at  her  heels,  and  though  I  don't  suppose  she 
cares  one  straw  ahout  him,  it  may  be  well  to  make  sure/ 

'  But  you  don't  mean  in  earnest  that  you  think  that 
Miss  Golightly  would  have  me  ?  * 

'Indeed  I  do — ^you  are  just  t^^e  man  to  get  on  with 
girls  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  just  the  man  that 
will  never  get  on  in  any  other  way  under  the  sun.* 

Charley  sighed  as  he  thought  of  his  many  debts,  bis 
poor  prospects,  and  his  passionate  love.  There  seemed, 
indeed,  to  he  little  chance  that  he  ever  would  get  on  at  ail 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  •  I  'm  sure  she  *d 
refuse  me,*  said  he,  still  wishing  to  back  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. *  I  *m  sure  she  would — ^I  Ve  not  got  a  penny  in  the 
world,  you  know.' 

'  That 's  just  the  reason— she  has  got  lots  of  money,  and 
you  have  got  none.' 

'  Just  the  reason  why  she  should  refuse  me,  you  should 
say.' 

•  Well — what  if  she  does  ?  There  *s  no  harm  done. 
••  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady."  You  've  everything 
to  back  you — Mrs.  Val  is  led  by  Undy  Scott,  and  Undy  is 
all  on  your  side.' 

'  But  she  has  got  guardians,  hasn't  she  ? ' 

*Yes — her  fiather's  first  cousin,    old  Sam  Golightly. 
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He  is  dying  ;— or  dead  probably  by  tbis  time  ;  only  Mrs. 
Val  won't  have  the  news  brought  to  her,  because  of  this 
party.  He  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy  yesterday.  Then  there 's 
her  father's  brother-in-law,  Figgs ;  he  's  bedridden.  When 
old  Golightly  is  off  the  hooks  altogether,  another  will  be 
chosen,  and  Undy  talks  of  putting  in  my  name  as  that  of 
a  family  friend  ;  so  you  '11  have  everything  to  assist  you.* 

Charley  looked  very  grave.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  such  matters,  but  it  seemed  to  him, 
that  if  Alaric  was  about  to  become  in  any  legal  manner 
the  guardian  of  Miss  Golightly 's  fortune,  that  that  in 
itself  was  reason  enough  why  he,  Alaric,  should  not  pro- 
pose such  a  match  as  this.  Needy  men,  to  be  sure,  did 
often  marry  rich  ladies,  and  the  world  looked  on  and 
regarded  it  only  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  surely  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  a  guardian  to  protect  his  ward  from  such  a 
fJEite,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

Alaric,  who  saw  something  of  what  was  going  on  in  his 
cousin's  mind,  essayed  to  remove  the  impression  which 
was  thus  made.  '  Besides,  you  know,  Clementina  is  no 
chicken.  Her  fortune  is  at  her  own  disposal.  All  the 
■  guardians  on  earth  cannot  prevent  her  marrying  you  if 
she  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  so.* 

Charley  gulped  down  his  glass  of  wine,  and  then  sat 
staring  at  the  fire,  saying  nothing  further.  It  was  true 
enough  that  he  was  very  poor — true  enough  that  Miss 
GolighUy's  fortune  would  set  him  on  his  legs,  and  make  a 
man  of  him — true  enough,  perhaps,  that  no  other  ex- 
pedient of  which  he  could  think  would  do  so.  But  then 
there  were  so  many  arguments  that  were  '  strong  against 
the  deed.'  In  the  first  place,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  successful  in  such  a  suit,  and  then  again 
it  would  hardly  be  honest  to  obtain  such  success,  if  it 
were  possible ;  then,  thirdly,  he  had  no  sort  of  nfTection 
whatsoever  for  Miss  Gglightly ;  and  fourthly,  lastly,  and 
chiefly,  he  loved,  so  dearly,  tenderly,  loved  poor  Katie 
Woodward. 

As  he  thought  of  this,  he  felt  horror-stricken  with  him- 
self at  allowing  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  suitor  to  another 
to  dwell  for  an  instant  on  his  mind,  and  looking  up  with 
all  the  resolution  which  he  was  able  to  summon — he  said 
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— '  It 's  impossible,  Alaric,  quit4*  impos^ibk  f  T  oouldn^ 

do  it/ 

'  Then  what  do  jou  mean  to  do  ? '  said  AlariP,  who  was 

angf  J  at  having  his  schorae  thus  thwarted  ;  *  do  Toy  mean 

to  be  a  beggar  ?— H>r  if  not,  how  do  jou  intend  to  get  out 

of  your  difficolties  ?  ' 

'  I  trust  Dot  ft  beggar,*  said  Charley,  sadly, 

'What  other   hope   bare  you?   what  rational  hope  of 

setting  yourself  right? ' 

•  Perhap  I  may  do  something  by  writing/  said  Charley, 
very  bashfully- 

•  By  writing !  ha,  ha,  ha/  and  Alaric  laughed  somewhat 
cruelly  at  the  poor  navvy — *  do  some  thing  by  writing  J 
wbat  will  you  do  by  writing  ?  will  you  make  20,0001. — 
or  S0,000  penc6  ?  Of  all  trades  going,  that,  I  should  say, 
is  likely  to  be  the  poorest  for  a  poor  man — the  poorest 
and  the  most  heart- breaking.  What  have  you  made 
already  to  encourage  jqu?" 

*The  editor  says  that  "Crinoline  and  Macassar"  will 
come  to  U.  10<.' 

•  And  when  will  you  get  it  ? ' 

'  The  editor  says  that  the  rale  is  to  pay  six  months  after  • 
the  date  of  publication.     The  *•  Daily  Delight "  is  only  a 
new  thing,  you  know.     The  editor  says  that,  if  the  sale 
comes  up  to  his  expectations,  he  will  increase  the,  scale 
of  pay.* 

*A  prospect  of  41.  IO5.  for  a  fortnight's  hard  work! 
That 's  a  bad  look-out,  my  boy ;  you  had  better  take  the 
heiress.* 

•  It  may  be  a  bad  look-out,'  said  Charley,  whose  spirit 
was  raised  by  his  cousin*s  sneers, — *  but  at  any  rate  it  'a 
honest.  And  1 11  tell  you  what,  Alaric,  I  'd  sooner  earn 
601.  by  writing  for  the  press,  than  get  l,000i.  in  any  other 
way  you  can  think  of.  It  may  be  a  poor  trade  in  one 
way ;  and  authors,  I  believe,  are  poor ;  but  I  am  sure  it 
has  its  consolation's.' 

•  Well,  Charley,  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you  may 
find  them.  For  my  own  part,  seeing  what  a  place  the 
world  is,  seeing  what  are  the  general  aspirations  of  other 
men,  seeing  what,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  Creator  has  in- 
tended for  the  goal  of  our  labours,  I  look  for  advancementi 
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prosperity,  and  such  rank  and  station  as  T  may  be  able  to 
win  for  myself.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  I 
do  not  mean  to  refuse  such  wages  as  may  come  in  my  way.' 

*  Yes,*  said  Charley,  who,  now  that  his  spirit  was  roused, 
determined  to  fij^ht  his  battle  manfully,  *  yes,  the  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  were  I  to  get  Miss  Golightly's 
fortune  I  should  be  taking  the  hire  without  labour.* 

*  Bah !  *  said  Alaric. 

*  It  would  be  dishonest  in  every  way,  for  I  do  not  love 
her,  and  should  not  love  her  at  the  moment  that  I  married 
her.* 

*  Honesty !  *  said  Alario,  still  sneering ;  '  there  is  no  sign 
of  the  dishonesty  of  the  age  so  strong  as  the  continual  talk 
which  one  hears  about  honesty ! '  It  was  quite  manifest 
that  Alario  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  Undy  Scott  without 
profiting  by  the  lessons  which  he  had  heard.  *  With  what 
face/  continued  he,  '  can  you  pretend  to  be  more  honest 
thin  your  neighbours  ? ' 

'  I  know  that  it  is  wrong,  and  unmanly  too,  to  hunt  a 
girl  down  merely  for  what  she  has  got.' 

*  There  are  a  great  many  wrong  and  unmanly  men  about 
then,'  said  Alaric.  *  Look  through  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  see  how  many  men  there  have  married  for 
money ;  ay,  and  made  excellent  husbands  afterwards.  I  '11 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Charley,  it  is  all  humbug  in  you  to  pre- 
tend to  be  better  than  others ;  you  are  not  a  bit  better ; — 
mind,  I  do  not  say  you  are  worse.  We  have  none  of  as 
too  much  of  this  honesty  of  which  we  are  so  fond  of 
prating.  Where  was  your  honesty  when  you  ordered  the 
coat  for  which  you  know  you  cannot  pay?  or  when  you 
swore  to  the  bootmaker  that  he  should  have  the  amouut  of 
his  little  bill  after  next  quarter  day,  knowing  in  your  heart 
at  the  time  that  he  wouldn't  get  a  farthing  of  it?  If  you 
are  so  honest,  why  did  you  waste  your  money  to-day  in 
going  to  Chiswick,  instead  of  paying  some  portion  of  your 
debts?  Honest!  you  are,  I  dare  say,  indifferently  honest 
aA  the  world  goes,  like  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  think  you 
might  put  the  burden  of  Clementina  s  fortune  on  your  con- 
science without  feeling  much  the  worse  for  it  after  what 
yon  have  already  gone  through.' 

Charley  became  very  red  in  the  face  as  he  sat  silent, 
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listening  to  Alaiic  3  address — nor  did  he  speak  at  onoe  il 
the  first  pause,  bo  Ataric  went  on.  *  The  truths  I  take  it, 
is,  that  at  ttie  present  moment  you  have  no  persoual  laac^ 
for  this  girl/ 

*No,  I  have  not/  aaid  ChaHej, 

*  And  you  are  so  mcredibly  careless  as  to  all  prudential 
coDsideratioua  a^  to  prefer  jout  immediate  f^rsonal  fancies 
to  the  future  welfare  of  your  whole  life.  I  can  saj  no 
more.  If  you  will  think  well  of  my  proposition,  I  will  do 
all  I  cau  to  assist  yon.  I  have  no  "doubt  yon  would  make 
a  good  husband  to  Mi^  Golightlj,  and  that  she  would  be 
very  happy  with  you.  If  you  think  otherwise  there  is  an 
end  of  it ;  bat  pray  do  not  talk  so  much  about  your 
honesty, — ^yoor  tailor  would  arrest  you  to* morrow  jf  lio 
heard  you/ 

*  There  are  two  kinds  of  honesty*  I  take  it/  said  Charley, 
ppeakiug  with  suppressed  anger  aud  sorrow  visible  in  his 
iace,  *  that  which  the  world  sees  and  that  which  it  does  not 
see.  For  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  my  own 
defence.  I  have  made  my  bed  badly,  and  must  lie  on  it 
as  it  is.  I  certainly  will  not  mend  it  by  marrying  a  girl 
that  I  can  never  love.  And  as  for  you,  Alaric,  all  who 
know  you  and  love  you  watch  your  career  with  the  greatest 
hope.  We  know  your  ambition,  and  all  look  to  see  joa 
rise  in  the  world.  But  in  rising,  as  you  will  do,  you 
should  remember  this — that  nothing  that  is  wrong  can 
become  right  because  other  people  do  it.' 

*  Well,  Charley,'  said  the  other,  *  thank  you  for  the 
lecture.  I  did  not  certainly  expect  it  fix>m  you;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  the  less  welcome.  And  now,  suppose 
we  go  up  stairs  and  dress  for  Mrs.  Val ;'  and  so  they  went 
up  stairs. 

Katie's  heart  beat  high  as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage- 
Mrs.  Val's  private  carriage  had  been  kept  on  for  the  occa- 
sion— and  saw  before  and  above  her  on  the  stairs  a  crowd 
of  muslin  crushing  its  way  on  towards  the  room  prepared 
for  dancing.  Katie  had  never  been  to  a  ball  before.  We 
hope  that  the  word  ball  may  not  bring  down  on  us  the 
adverse  criticism  of  the  •  Morning  Post.*  It  was  probably 
not  a  ball  in  the  strictly  fashionable  sense  of  the  word,  but 
it  was  80  to  Katie  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     Her 
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danciDg  had  hitherto  been  done  either  at  child  reirs  parties. 
or  as  a  sort  of  supplemental  amusement  to  the  evening  tea- 
gatheriugs  at  Hampton  or  Hampton  Court.  She  had  never 
yet  seen  the  muse  worshipped  with  the  premeditated  cere- 
men  J  of  banished  carpets,  chalked  floors,  and  hired  musi- 
cians. Her  heart  consequently  beat  high  as  she  made  her 
way  up  stairs,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  Ugolina  Neverbend. 

*  Shall  you  dance  much  ?'  said  Ugolina. 

*  Oh,  I  hope  60,*  said  Katie. 

'  I  shall  not  It  is  an  amusement  of  which  I  am  peca- 
liarly  fond,  and  for  which  my  active  habits  suit  me.' 
This  was  probably  said  with  some  allusion  to  her  sister, 
who  was  apt  to  be  short  of  breath.  '  But  in  the  dances  of 
the  present  day  conversation  is  impossible,  and  I  look 
apon  any  pursuit  as  barbaric  which  stops  the  "  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  ' 

Katie  did  not  quite  understand  this,  but  she  thought  in 
■  her  heart  that  she  would  not  at  all  mind  giving  up  talking 
£>r  the  whole  evening  if  she  could  only  get  dancing 
enongh.  But  on  this  matter  her  heart  misgave  her.  To 
be  sure  she  was  engaged  to  Charley  for  the  first  quadrille 
and  second  waltz;  but  there  her  engagements  stopped, 
whereas  Clementina,  as  she  was  aware,  had  a  whole  book 
full  of  them.  What  if  she  should  get  no  more  dancing 
when  Charley's  good-nature  should  have  been  expended  ? 
She  had  an  idea  that  no  one  would  care  to  dance  with  her 
when  older  partners  were  to  be  had.  Ah,  Katie,  you  do 
not  yet  know  the  extent  of  your  riches,  or  half  the  wealth 
of  your  own  attractions ! 

And  then  they  all  heard  another  little  speech  from  Mrs. 
Val.  •  She  was  really  quite  ashamed — she  really  was — to 
see  80  many  people ;  she  could  not  wish  any  of  her  guests 
away,  that  would  be  impossible, — though  perhaps  one  or 
two  might  be  spared,'  she  said  in  a  confidential  whisper  to 
Gertrude.  Who  the  one  or  two  might  be  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  as  she  had  made  the  same  whisper  to 
ereiy  one  ;  *  but  she  really  was  ashamed  ;  there  was 
almost  a  crowd,  and  she  had  quite  intended  that  the  house 
■hoold  be  nearly  empty.  The  fact  was  everybody  asked 
had  come,  and  as  she  could  not,  of  course,  have  counted 
on  that,  why  she  had  got.  you  see,  twice  as  many  people 
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ai  shd  had  expected/  Aoi!  then  she  wait  on,  and  niftie 
tho  Game  apeecb  to  tbo  ncxl  arrivaL 

Katiei,  who  wanted  to  begm  the  play  at  the  beipQrtiDg, 
ke[>t  her  eye  aj;%iou^ly'  on  ChaHej,  ^vho  v^-bs  stiU  gianrting 
Willi  Lactimel  Neverbend  on  \ih  arm.  ^  Oh,  now/  said  shi» 
to  herself,  *  if  he  should  forget  me  and  begin  daoeing  with 
Miss  Neverbend  I '  But  then  she  remembered  how  he 
had  jutnped  itito  the  water,  aud  determined  that,  eTen  with 
fiuuh  provocation  as  that,  she  tnuBt  not  l^  angiy  with  hiro. 

13  lit  there  was  no  danger  of  Charley  i  forgetting.  '  Come/ 
said  he,  '  we  must  not  lose  any  more  time,  if  we  mean  to 
dance  the  first  set.  Ataric  will  be  oar  m  &  vu — ^he  ii 
going  to  dance  with  Miss  NcTerbend/  and  so  they  stood 
up.  Kjitie  tightened  her  gloves,  gave  her  dreas  a  little 
shake,  looked  at  her  ehoes^  and  then  the  work  of  the 
evening  began. 

'  I  shouldn't  haye  liked  to  hare  sat  down  for  the  fiiat 
dance/  she  said  eonfidenti&Ily  to  Charley,  '  because  it  'a  my 
first  ball/ 

'  Sit  down  !  I  don't'  suppose  you  '11  be  let  to  sit  down 
the  whole  evening.  Tou  'U  be  crying  out  for  mercy  about 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning/ 

*  It  *8  you  to  go  on  now/  said  Katie,  whose  eyes  were 
intent  on  the  figure,  and  who  would  not  have  gone  wrong 
herself,  or  allowed  her  partner  to  do  so,  on  any  considera- 
tion.    And  so  the  dance  went  on  right  merrily. 

'  I  *ve  got  to  dance  the  first  polka  with  Miss  Golightly/ 
said  Charley. 

*  And  the  next  with  me,'  said  Katie. 

*  You  may  be  sure  I  shan't  forget  that.' 

'  You  lucky  man  to  get  Miss  Golightly  for  a  partner. 
I  am  told  she  is  the  most  beautiful  dancer  in  the  world.' 

•O   no  —  Mademoiselle  is    much    better,*    said 

Charley,  naming  the  principal  stage  performer  of  the  day. 
'  If  one  is  to  go  the  whole  hog,  one  had  better  do  it 
thoroughly.* 

Katie  did  not  quite  understand  then  what  he  meant,  and 
merely  replied  that  she  would  look  at  the  performance. 
In  this,  however,  she  was  destined  to  be  disappointed,  for 
Charley  had  hardly  left  her  before  Miss  Golightly  brought 
UD  to  her  the  identical  M.  Delabarbe  da  I'Empereur  wha 
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had  80  terribly  put  her  out  in  the  gardens.  This  was  done 
80  suddenly,  that  Katie's  presence  of  mind  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  provide  her  with  any  means  of  escape.  The 
Frenchman  bowed  very  low  and  said  nothing.  Katie 
made  a  little  courtesy,  and  was  equally  silent.  Then  she  felt 
her  own  arm  gathered  up  and  put  within  his,  and  she  stood 
up  to  take  her  share  in  the  awful  performance.  She  felt 
herself  to  be  in  such  a  nervous  fright  that  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  been  home  again  at  Hampton  if  she  could : 
bat  as  this  was  utterly  impossible,  she  bad  only  to  bethink 
herself  of  her  steps,  and  get  through  the  work  as  best  she 
might. 

Away  went  Charley  and  Clementina  leading  the  throng ; 
away  went  M.  Jaquetanape  and  Linda ;  away  went  another 
Frenchman  clasping  in  his  arms  the  happy  Ugolina. 
Away  went  Lactimel  with  a  young  Weights  and  Measures, 
— and  then  came  Katie*8  turn.  She  pressed  her  lips 
together,  shut  her  eyes,  and  felt  the  tall  Frenchman's 
arms  behind  her  back,  and  made  a  start  Twas  like 
planging  into  cold  water  on  the  first  bathing  day  of  the 
season — *  cs  n*e$t  que  Is  premier  pas  que  coute.'  When  once 
off  Katie  did  not  find  it  so  bad.  The  Frenchman  danced 
well,  and  Katie  herself  was  a  wicked  little  adept.  At 
home,  at  Surbiton,  dancing  with  another  girl,  she  had 
with  great  triumph  tired  out  the  fingers  both  of  her  mother 
and  sister,  and  forced  them  to  own  that  it  was  impossible 
to  put  her  down.  M.  de  TEmpereur,  therefore,  had  his 
work  before  him,  and  he  did  it  like  a  man — as  long  as  he 
conld. 

Katie,  who  had  not  yet  assumed  the  airs  or  will  of  a 
grown-up  young  lady,  thought  that  she  was  bound  to  go 
on  as  long  as  her  grand  partner  chose  to  go  with  her.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  accustomed  in  his  gallantry  to  obey  all 
ladies'  wishes,  considered  himself  bound  to  leave  it  to  her 
to  stop  when  she  pleased.  And  so  they  went  on  with  appa- 
rently interminable  gyrations.  Charley  and  the  heiress 
had  twice  been  in  motion,  and  had  twice  stopped,  and  still 
they  were  going  on  ;  Ugolina  had  refreshed  herself  with 
many  delicious  observations,  and  Lactimel  had  thrice 
paused  to  advocate  dancing  for  the  million,  and  still  they 
went  on ;  the  circle  was  gradually  left  to  themselves,  and 
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Still  tbey  went  on ; — people  stood  round,  some  ftdmtnng 
and  others  pitjiog ;  and  still  thej  ^eni  on.  Katie,  thmk* 
ing  of  her  steps  and  her  btismesa.  did  not  perceire  thci  sbe 
and  her  partner  were  alone ;  and  ever  and  anon,  others  of 
course  joined  in — ^nd  so  tbej  went  on — and  on — and  on, 

M.  Delabarbe  de  l^Etnpereur  was  a  strong  and  actfre 
man.  but  ho  began  to  perceive  that  the  lady  wa^  too  much 
for  him.  Ho  was  already  meldng  away  with  his  exertions, 
while  his  partner  was  as  cool  aa  a  cucumber.  She,  with 
her  active  yonng  legs,  her  lightly  filled  reins,  and  small 
agile  frame,  could  have  gone  on  almost  for  ever  ;  but 
M.  de  rEmperenr  was  more  incumbered.  Gallantry  ^raa 
at  last  beat  by  nature,  his  overtasked  muscles  would  4o  no 
more  for  him,  and  he  was  fain  to  ttop,  dropping  his  partner 
into  a  chair,  and  throwing  himself  in  a  state  of  utter  ex- 
haustion against  the  wall. 

Katie  was  hardly  out  of  breath  as  she  received  the  tson- 
gratulations  of  her  friends  ;  but  at  the  moment  she  could 
not  underetand  why  they  were  quizzing  hen  In  after 
times,  howeyer,  she  was  often  reproached  with  having 
danced  a  Frenchman  to  death  in  the  evening,  in  revenge 
for  his  having  bored  her  in  the  morning.  It  was  oheerveid 
that  M.  Delabarbe  de  I'Empereur  danced  no  more  that 
evening.     Indeed  he  very  soon  left  the  house. 

Katie  had  not  been  iCble  to  see  Miss  Oolightly's  perform- 
ance, but  it  had  been  well  worth  seeing.  She  was  cer- 
tainly no  ordinary  performer,  and  if  she  did  not  qnite 
come  up  to  the  remarkable  movements  which  one  sees  on 
the  stage  under  the  name  of  dancing,  the  fault  was  neither 
in  her  will  nor  her  ability,  but  only  in  her  education. 
Charley  also  was  peculiarly  well  suited  to  give  her  *  ample 
verge  and  room  enough '  to  show  off  all  her  perfections. 
Her  most  peculiar  merit  consisted,  perhaps,  in  her  power 
of  stopping  herself  suddeuly,  while  going  on  at  the  rate  of 
a  hunt  one  way,  and  without  any  pause  or  apparent  diffi- 
culty going  just  as  fast  the  other  way.  This  was  done  by 
a  jerk  which  must,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  have 
dislocated  all  her  bones  and  entirely  upset  her  internal 
arrangements.  But  no ;  it  was  done  without  injury,  or 
any  disagreeable  result  either  to  her  brain  or  elsewhere. 
We  all  know  how  a  steamer  is  manoeuvred  when  she  has 
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to  change  her  course,  how  we  stop  her  and  ease  her  and 
back  her  ;  but  Miss  Golightlj  stopped  and  eased  and 
backed  all  at  once,  and  that  without  collision  with  any 
other  craft  It  was  truly  very  wonderful,  and  Ivatie  ought 
to  have  looked  at  her. 

Katie  soon  found  occasion  to  cast  off  her  fear  that  her 
evening's  happiness  would  be  destroyed  by  a  dearth  of 
partners.  Her  troubles  began  to  be  of  an  exactly  opposite 
description.  She  had  almost  envied  Miss  Golightly  her 
little  book  full  of  engagements,  and  now  she  found  herself 
dreadfully  bewildered  by  a  book  of  her  own.  Some  one 
had  given  her  a  card  and  a  pencil,  and  every  moment  she 
coula  get  to  herself  was  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  guard 
herself  from  perfidy  on  her  own  part.  All  down  the  card, 
at  intervals  which  were  not  very  far  apart,  there  were 
great  G*8,  which  stood  for  Charley,  and  her  firmest  feeling 
was  that  no  earthly  consideration  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  those  landmarks.  And  then  there  were  all 
manner  of  hieroglyphics — sometimes,  unfortunately,  ille- 
gible to  Katie  herself — French  names  and  English  names 
mixed  together  in  a  manner  most  vexatious ;  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  she  found  that  she  had  put  down  both 
Victoire  Jaqudtan^pe  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Weights,  by 
a  great  I,  and  she  could  not  remember  with  whom  she  was 
bound  to  dance  the  lancers,  and  to  which  she  had  promised 
the  last  polka  before  supper.  One  thing,  however,  was 
quite  fixed :  when  supper  should  arrive  she  was  to  go 
down  stairs  with  Charley. 

•  What  dreadful  news,  Linda ! '  said  Charley ;  '  did  you 
hear  it?'  Linda  was  standing  up  with  Mr.  Neverbend 
for  a  sober  quadrille,  and  Katie  also  was  close  by  with  her 
partner.    '  Dreadful  news  indeed  I ' 

•What  is  it?'  said  Linda. 

•  A  man  can  die  but  once  to  be  sure ;  but  to  be  killed 
in  such  a  manner  as  that,  is  certainly  very  sad.* 

•  Killed!  who  has  been  killed?*  said  Neverbend. 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  killed.  He  only  died 
in  the  cab  as  he  went  home.' 

•  Died  in  a  cab  !  how  dreadful  I '  said  Neverbend.  •  Who  ? 
who  was  it,  Mr.  Tudor  ?* 

'  Didn't  you  hear  ?    How  very  odd  1   Why  M.  de  I'Empe- 
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reur,  ta  he  sure,     I  vranckr  wbat  Uie  coroner  nill  hru^  k 
in.' 

*  How  CfiD  you  talk  sucb  nonseose,  CharTe^  ?*  mid  Linda, 

*  Veiy  Wftll,  Masi^r  Charley/  said  Katie.  *  AH  that 
coDiea  of  typing  a  writer  of  jorannces,  I  suppose  that  *s  to 
be  tbe  next  contributioti  to  the  **  Daily  DelighL" ' 

Never  band  went  off  on  hts  quadrille  not  at  all  plausoit 
with  the  joke.  Indeed,  he  was  uev^er  pleased  with  n  joke, 
and  in  this  instance  he  ventured  to  suggest  to  Ha  patiner 
that  tbe  idea  of  a  gentleman  eipiring  in  a  cab  i^as  mucli 
too  horrid  to  be  laughed  at, 

'Ob,  we  never  miud  Charley  Tador/  said  Linda;  *h6 
always  goes  on  in  that  way.     We  all  like  him  so  much/ 

Mr.  Neverbeiid,  who,  though  not  very  joung,  still  had  a 
gusceptible  heart  within  his  bosom,  had  been  mueh  taken 
bj^  Linda*s  charms.  He  already  began  to  entertain  an 
idea  that  as  a  Mrs,  Neverbend  would  be  a  daaimble  adjunct 
to  hb  eslablifihmeDt  at  eome  future  period,  he  could  not 
do  better  than  offer  himself  and  his  worldly  goods  to  tbe 
acceptaoce  of  Miss  Woodward ;  he  therefore  said  nothing 
further  in  disparagement  of  the  family  friend;  but  be 
resolved  that  no  such  alliance  should  ever  induce  him  to 
make  Mr.  Charles  Tudor  welcome  at  his  house.  But 
what  could  he  have  expected?  The  Internal  Navigation 
had  ever  been  a  low  place,  and  he  was  surprised  that  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Val  should  have  admitted  one  of  the  navvies 
inside  her  drawing-room. 

And  so  the  ball  went  on.  Mr.  Johnson  came  duly  for 
the  lancers,  and  M.  Jaquetanape  for  the  polka.  Johnson 
was  great  at  the  lancers,  knowing  every  turn  and  vagary 
in  that  most  intricate  and  exclusive  of  dances  ;  and.it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  polka  with  M.  Jaquetanape  was 
successful.  The  last  honour,  however,  was  not  without 
evil  results,  for  it  excited  the  envy  of  Ugolina,  who,  proud 
of  her  own  performance,  had  longed,  but  hitherto  in  vain, 
to  be  whirled  round  the  room  by  that  wondrously  expert 
foreigner. 

•  Well,  ray  dear,'  said  Ugolina,  with  an  air  that  plainly 
said  Uiat  Katie  was  to  be  treated  as  a  child,  '  I  hope  you 
have  had  dancing  enough.' 

*  Oh,  indeed  1  have  not,'  said  Katie,  fully  appreciating 
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the  purport  and  cause  of  her  compau ion's  remark ;  '  not 
near  enough.* 

•Ah — but,  my  dear — ^you  should  remember/  said  Ugo- 
lina;  *your  mamma  will  be  displeased  if  you  fiitigue 
yourself.' 

*My  mamma  is  never  displeased  because  we  amuse  oui*- 
selves,  and  I  am  not  a  bit  fatigued ; '  and  so  saying  Katie 
walked  off,  and  took  refuge  with  her  sister  Gertrude. 
What  business  had  any  Ugolina  Neverbend  to  interfere 
between  her  and  her  mamma? 

Then  came  the  supper.  There  was  a  great  rush  to  get 
down  stairs,  but  Charley  was  so  clever  that  even  this  did 
not  put  him  out.  Of  course  there  was  no  sitting  down ; 
which  means  that  the  bashful,  retiring,  and  obedient  guests 
were  to  stand  on  their  legs ;  while  those  who  were  forward, 
and  impudent,  and  disobedient,  found  seats  for  themselves 
wherever  they  could.  Gharlej  was  certainly  among  the 
latter  class,  and  he  did  not  rest  therefore  till  he  had  got 
Katie  into  an  old  arm-chair  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  enable  himself  to  eat  his  own  supper 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece. 

*  I  say,  Johnson,'  said  he,  *  do  bring  me  some  ham  and 
chicken — it 's  for  a  lady — I  'm  wedged  up  here  and  can't 
get  oat — and,  Johnson,  some  sherry.' 

The  good-natured  young  Weights  obeyed,  and  brought 
the  desired  provisions. 

'  And  Johnson — upon  mj  word  I  *m  sorry  to  be  so  trou- 
blesome— but  one  more  plateful  if  you  please — for  another 
^7 — ^  S^^  ^^*  ^  you  please,  for  this  lady,  for  she  *s  very 
hungry ;  and  some  more  sherry.' 

Johnson  again  obeyed --the  Weights  are  always  obedient 
— and  Charley  of  course  appropriated  the  second  portion 
to  his  own  purposes. 

*0h,  Charley,  that  was  a  fib — now  wasn't  it?  Tea 
shooldn't  have  said  it  was  for  a  lady.' 

*  But  then  I  shouldn't  have  got  it.' 

*  Oh,  but  that 's  no  reason ;  according  to  that  everybody 
might  tell  a  fib  whenever  they  wanted  anything.* 

*  Well,  everybody  does  —  everybody  except  you, 
Katie.* 

*0  no/  said  Katie — 'no  they  don't — mamma,  and 
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Linda*  and  Gertrude  never  do;  uqt  Hanj  NofToan,  be 
never  docs,  nor  Alaric* 

'  No^  Harry  Nor  roan  never  does/  aai<i  Charlej,  with 
aometliing  like  vcjcation  in  his  tone.  He  made  no  eKceptloit 
to  Katie's  list  of  trutli  tellers^  but  be  was  Ibinking  ivitbln 
himself  wbetber  Alaric  had  a  juster  righl  to  be  in  the 
catalogue  than  biniBett  'Hurry  Norman  never  does,  <sdt- 
tainly.  You  must  not  compare  me  vritb  them,  KAtie. 
The  J  are  pattams  of  excellence.  I  am  all  the  other  waj, 
m  everybody  knows.'  He  was  half  laughing  as  he  spoke, 
but  Katie's  abarp  ear  knew  that  be  was  more  than  half  in 
«ame«t,  and  abe  felt  she  bad  paineti  bim  hj  what  &he  had  said- 

*  Ob,  Otiarlej,  1  didn't  mean  that ;  indeed  I  did  not,  I 
know  that  in  all  serious  things  joa  are  as  truthful  m  the^r 
are — and  quite  as  good — that  is,  in  many  ways.'  Poor 
Katie !  she  wanted  to  console  bim,  she  want^  to  be  kind, 
and  jet  ebe  could  not  be  dishonesL 

'  Quite  as  good !  no,  you  know  I  am  not' 

*  You  are  as  good-hearted,  if  not  better ;  and  you  will  bo 
as  steady,  won't  you,  Charley  ?  I  am  sore  you  will ;  and 
I  know  you  are  more  clever,  really  more  clever  than  either 
of  them.' 

•Oh!  Katie.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  you  are.  I  have  always  said  so ;  don't 
be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  said.' 

*  Angry  with  you !     I  couldn't  be  angiy  with  you.' 

*  I  wouldn't,  for  the  world,  say  anything  to  vex  you.  I 
like  you  better  than  either  of  them,  though  Alaric  is  my 
brother-in-law.  Of  course  I  do;  how  could  I  help  it, 
when  you  saved  my  life  ?  * 

*  Saved  your  life !  Pooh !  I  didn't  save  your  life.  Any 
boy  could  have  done  the  same,  or  any  watermau  about  the 
place.  When  you  fell  in,  the  person  who  was  nearest  you 
pulled  you  out,  that  was  all.' 

There  was  something  almost  approaching  to  ferocity  in 
his  voice  as  he  said  this ;  and  yet  when  Katie  timidlj 
looked  up  she  saw  that  he  had  turned  his  back  to  the 
room,  and  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  He  had  felt 
that'  he  was  loved  by  this  child,  but  that  he  was  loved 
from  a  feeling  of  uncalled-for  gratitude.  He  could  not 
stop  to  analyse  this,  to  separate  the  sweet  from  the  hitter; 
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but  he  knew  that  the  latter  prevailed.  It  is  so  little 
flattering  to  be  loved  when  such  love  is  the  offspring  of 
gratitude.  And  then  when  that  gratitude  is  unnecessary, 
when  it  has  been  given  in  mistake  for  supposed  favours, 
the  acceptance  of  such  love  is  little  better  than  a  cheat ! 

*That  was  not  all/  said  Katie,  very  decidedly.  'It 
never  shall  be  all  in  my  mind.  If  you  had  not  been  with 
us  I  should  now  have  been  drowned,  and  cold,  and  dead ; 
and  mamma!  where  would  she  have  been ?  Oh!  Charley, 
I  shall  think  myself  so  wicked  if  I  have  said  anything  to 
T6X  you.' 

Charley  did  not  analyse  his  feelings,  nor  did  Katie 
analyse  hers.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to 
do  80.  But  could  she  have  done  it,  and  had  she  done  it, 
she  would  have  found  that  her  gratitude  was  but  the 
excuse  which  she  made  to  herself  for  a  passionate  love 
which  she  could  not  have  excused,  even  to  herself,  in  any 
other  way. 

He  said  everything  he  could  to  reassure  her  and  make 
her  happy,  and  she  soon  smiled  and  laughed  again. 

'Now,  that's  what  my  editor  would  call  a  Nemesis,' 
said  Charley. 

'Oh,  that's  a  Nemesis,  is  it?' 

*  Johnson  was  cheated  into  doing  my  work,  and  getting 
me  my  supper ;  and  then  you  scolded  me,  and  took  away 
my  appetite,  so  that  I  couldn't  eat  it ;  that 's  a  Nemesis. 
Johnson  is  avenged,  only,  unluckily,  he  doesn't  know  it, 
and  wickedness  is  punished.' 

•  Well,  mind  you  put  it  into  the  •*  Daily  Delight."  But 
all  the  girls  are  going  up  stairs  ;  pray  let  me  get  out,'  and 
80  Katie  went  up  stairs  again. 

It  was  then  past  one.  About  two  hours  afterwards, 
Gertrude,  looking  for  her  sister  that  she  might  take  her 
home,  found  her  seated  on  a  bench,  with  her  feet  tucked 
under  her  dress.  She  was  very  much  fatigued,  and  she 
looked  to  be  so;  but  there  was  still  a  bright  laughing 
sparkle  in  her  eye,  which  showed  that  her  spirits  were  not 
even  yet  weary. 

'Well,  Katie,  have  you  had  enough  dancing?' 

'  Nearly,'  said  Katie,  yawnin]^. 

'  Tou  look  as  if  you  couldn't  stand.' 
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'  Yas,  I  am  too  tired  to  Btatid  ;  but  stltl  I  think  I 
d&nce  a  little  mope,  only * 

'  Only  i^hat?* 

'  Whisper/  said  Katie  :  and  Gertrude  pot  down  hrr  mr 
near  to  ]ier  sister's  lips.  *  Both  my  shoes  are  quite  vom 
out,  atid  my  toes  are  all  out  ^n  the  floor/ 

It  was  ciearlj  time  for  them  to  go  home,  &o  awajf  tbejf 
all  went. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

XXC£L&IOIL 

The  last  words  that  Katie  Ef^oke  as  she  walked  down 
Mrs.  Val'a  hall,  leaning  on  Charles's  arm,  as  ha  led  her  to 
tlie  carriage,  were  these — 

*  Yod  will  be  steady,  Charley,  won't  you?  you  will  try 
to  be  steady,  won't  you,  dear  Charley  ? '  and  as  ahe  spoke 
alie  almost  impercepUblj  sqtieea^ed  the  arm  on  which  aba 
was  leaning.  Charley  pressed  her  little  hand  as  he  parted 
from  her;  but  he  said  nothing.  What  could  he  say,  in 
that  moment  of  time,  in  answer  to  such  a  request  ?  Had 
he  made  the  reply  which  would  have  come  most  readily  to 
his  lips,  it  would  have  been  this  :  '  It  is  too  late,  Elatie — 
too  late  for  me  to  profit  by  a  caution,  even  from  you, — ^no 
steadiness  now  will  save  me.*  Katie,  however,  wanted  no 
other  answer  than  the  warm  pressure  which  she  felt  on 
her  hand. 

And  then,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  and  shutting 
her  eyes,  she  tried  to  thiuk  quietly  over  the  events  of  the 
night  But  it  was,  alas !  a  dream,  and  yet  so  like  reality 
that  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  feeling  that  the 
ball  was  still  going  on.  She  still  seemed  to  see  the  lights 
and  hear  the  music,  to  feel  herself  whirled  round  the 
room,  and  to  see  others  whirling,  whirling,  whirling  on 
every  side  of  her.  She  thought  over  all  the  names  on  her 
card,  and  the  little  contests  that  had  taken  place  for  her 
hand,  and  all  Charley's  jokes,  and  M.  de  I'Empereurs 
great  disaster ;  and  then  as  she  remembered  how  long  she 
had  gone  on  twisting  round  with  the  poor  unfortunate 
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ill-ased  Frenchman,  she  involuntarily  burst  out  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

'  Good  gracious,  Katie,  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  thought 
you  were  asleep,'  said  Gertrude. 

*  So  did  1/  said  Linda.  '  What  on  earth  can  you  be 
laughing  at  now?' 

'  I  was  laughing  at  myself,'  said  Katie,  still  going  on 
with  her  half-suppressed  chuckle,  *and  thinking  what  a 
fool  I  was  to  go  on  dancing  so  long  with  that  M.  de 
i'Empereur.  O  dear,  Gertrude,  I  am  so  tired :  shall  we  be 
home  soon?'  and  then  she  burst  out  crying. 

The  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  day  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  was  now  completely  overcome. 
Ugolina  Neverbend  s  advice,  though  not  quite  given  in  the 
kindest  way,  had  in  itself  been  good.  Mrs.  Woodward 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  unhappy  could  she  have  seen 
her  child  at  this  moment  Katie  made  an  attempt  to 
laugh  off  her  tears,  but  she  failed,  and  her  sobs  then  became 
hysterical,  and  she  lay  with  her  head  on  her  married  sister's 
shoulder,  almost  choking  herself  in  her  attempts  to  repress 
them. 

'  Dear  Katie,  don't  sob  so,' said  Linda, — 'don't  cry,  pray 
don't  cry,  dear  Katie.' 

*  She  had  better  let  it  have  its  way,'  said  Gertrude ; 
•  she  will  be  better  directly,  won't  you,  Katie  ?  * 

In  a  little  time  she  was  better,  and  then  she  burst  out 
laughing  again.  '  I  wonder  why  the  man  went  on  when  he 
was  so  tired.    What  a  stupid  man  he  must  be ! ' 

Gertrude  and  Linda  both  laughed  in  order  to  comfort  her 
and  bring  her  round. 

*  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  was  because  he  didn't  know 
how  to  say  "stop  "  in  English ;'  and  then  she  burst  out 
laughing  again, and  that  led  to  another  fit  of  hysterical  tears. 

When  they  reached  home  Gertrude  and  Linda  soon  got 
her  into  bed.  Linda  was  to  sleep  with  her,  and  she  also 
was  not  very  long  in  laying  her  head  on  her  pillow.  But 
before  she  did  so  Katie  was  fast  asleep,  and  twice  in  her 
sleep  she  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Charley !  Oh,  Charley  !'  Then 
Linda  guessed  how  it  was  with  her  sister,  and  in  the  depths 
of  her  loving  heart  she  sorrowed  for  the  coming  grief  which 
she  foresaw. 
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When  the  moniiiig  came  Katie  was  fef^rish,  and  hid  a 
headache.  It  was  thought  better  that  she  should  rtemaiii 
in  town,  and  Alaric  took  Lmda  down  to  Hampton.  TI10 
next  day  Mrs.  Woodward  came  up,  and  as  the  invalid  wtm 
better  sha  took  h^r  home.  But  still  ihe  was  an  invalid. 
The  doctor  declared  that  she  had  never  quite  recorer^ 
from  her  fall  into  the  river,  and  preacribed  quiet  and  cod- 
li¥6r  oil.  All  the  truth  about  the  Chiswick  Jiis  and  ifae 
five  boucB*  dancings  and  the  worn-out  shoes,  waa  DOt  toU 
lo  him,  or  be  might,  perhaps,  have  acquitted  the  wat^ 
gods  of  the  injury.  Nor  was  it  all,  perhaps,  told  to  Mis. 
Woodward. 

'  I  'm  afraid  ahe  tired  hat^lf  at  the  ball,'  said  Mis. 
Woodwards 

Vl  think  aha  did  a  little/  aaid  Linda. 

<  Did  she  dance  much?'  aaid  Mrs.  Woodward^  looking 
aniiously, 

*  Sbe  did  dance  a  good  deal,'  said  Lindeu 

Mrs.  Woodward  vraa  too  wise  to  ask  any  further  questions. 

As  it  was  a  fine  night  Afarie  had  declared  hk  intention 
of  walking  home  from  Mrs.  Val's  party,  and  he  and 
Charley  started  together.  They  soon  parted  on  their 
roads,  but  not  before  Alaric  had  had  time  to  notice  Charley's 
perverse  stupidity  as  to  Miss  Golightly. 

*  So  you  wouldn't  take  my  advice  aboat  Clementina  ? ' 
said  he. 

*  It  was  quite  impossible,  Alaric,*  said  Charley,  in  an 
apologetic  voice.  *  I  couldn't  do  it,  and,  what  b  more,  I 
am  sure  I  never  shall.' 

*  No,  not  now ;  you  certainly  can't  do  it  now.  If  I  am 
not  very  much  mistaken,  the  chance  is  gone.  I  think 
you  11  find  she  engaged  herself  to  that  Frenchman  to- 
night.' 

*  Very  likely,*  said  Charley. 

*  Well, — I  did  the  best  I  could  for  you.  Good  night, 
old  fellow.' 

« I  'm  sure  I  *m  much  obliged  to  yon.  Good  night,' 
said  Charley. 

Alaric's  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  heiress  was 
quite  correct :  M.  Jaquetanape  had  that  night  proposed, 
and  been  duly  accepted.     He  was  to  present  himself  to  hia 
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loved  one's  honourable  mother  on  the  following  nioming 
as  her  future  son-in-law,  comforted  and  supported  in  his 
task  of  doing  so  by  an  assurance  from  the  lady  that  if  her 
mother  would  not  give  her  consent  the  marriage  should  go 
on  all  the  same  without  it.  How  deligluful  to  have  such  a 
dancer  for  her  lover !  thought  Clementina.  That  was  her 
*  excelsior.* 

Charley  walked  home  with  a  sad  heart.  He  had  that 
day  given  a  pledge  that  he  would  on  the  morrow  go  to  the 
'  Cat  and  Whbtle/  and  visit  his  lady-love.  Since  the  night 
when  he  sat  there  with  Norah  Geraghty  on  his  knee,  now 
nearly  a  fortnight  since,  he  had  spent  but  little  of  his  time 
there.  He  had,  indeed,  gone  there  once  or  twice  with  his 
friend  Scatterall,  but  had  contrived  to  avoid  any  confidential 
interooarse  with  either  the  landlady  or  the  barmaid,  alleging, 
as  an  excuse  for  his  extraordinary  absence,  that  his  time 
was  wholly  occupied  by  the  demands  made  on  it  by  the 
editor  of  the  '  Daily  Delight.'  Mrs.  Davis,  however,  was 
much  too  sharp,  and  so  also  we  may  say  was  Miss 
Geraghty,  to  be  deceived.  They  well  knew  that  such  a 
young  man  as  Charley  would  go  wherever  his  inclination 
led  him.  Till  lately  it  had  been  all  but  impossible  to  get 
him  out  of  the  little  back  parlour  at  the  *  Cat  and  Whistle ; ' 
now  it  was  nearly  as  difficult  to  get  him  into  it.  They 
both  anderstood  what  this  meant. 

,  '  Ton  'd  better  take  up  with  Peppermint  and  have  done 
with  it,'  said  the  widow.  •  What's  the  good  of  your 
shilly-shallying  till  you  're  as  thin  as  a  whipping-post?  If 
you  don't  mind  what  you  're  after  he  '11  be  off  too.' 

'And  the  d go  along  with  him,'  said  Miss  Geraghty, 

who  had  still  about  her  a  twang  of  the  County  Claro,  from 
whence  she  came. 

•  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Mrs.  Davis  ;  •  I  shall  save  my 
hundred  pounds :  but  if  you  '11  be  led  by  me  you  '11  not 
throw  Peppermint  over  till  you  're  sure  of  the  other ;  and, 
take  my  word  for  it,  you  *re ' 

'  I  hate  Peppermint.' 

'  Nonsense ;  he 's  an  honest  good  sort  of  man,  and  a 
deal  more  likely  to  keep  you  out  of  want  than  the 
other/ 

Hereupon  Norah  began  io  cry,  and  to  wipe  her  beautiful 
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»iyos  with  the  glass-daUi.  Hers,  iodoed,  was  m  cruel  pod- 
lioti*  Her  fece  waA  ber  fartune,  and  her  fortune  she  knt.'w 
wma  deteriorating  from  day  to  day.  She  could  not  affbrd 
to  los€:  the  lovei'  that  she  loved,  and  also  the  lover  that  sha 
did  not  love,  JUtnmouy  with  her  was  extremcdj  desimlilfi, 
aud  Rho  was  driven  to  confess  that  it  might  very  probshljr 
be  either  now  or  never.  Much  as  she  hated  Peppetroi  nU  she 
was  quite  aware  that  ^he  would  take  him  if  ahe  coald  not 
do  belter.  But  than,  was  it  absolutely  certain  tHat  ab^ 
must  lose  the  lover  that  bo  completely  suited  her  taste? 
MiT*.  Da* is  said  it  wan,  l^orah  herself,  confiding,  as  it  is 
m  natufftl  that  lavHes  nhould  do,  a  little  too  reucb  in  ber 
own  beauty,  thought  that  she  couldn't  but  have  a  chance 
left  Sbti  also  bad  her  high  aspirations ;  she  desired  to 
rise  in  the  world,  to  leate  goes  of  gin  and  screws  of  tobacco 
behind  her«  and  to  reach  some  position  more  worthy  of  the 
fasten  of  a  woman.  '  Exf^olsior/  translated  doubtless  into 
excellent  Irish,  was  her  motto  also.  It  would  be  so  gfieat 
a  thing  to  be  the  wife  of  Charles  Tuc^or^  E?q.,  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  more  especially  as  she  dearly  and  truly  loved 
the  same  Charles  Tudor  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

She  knew,  however,  that  it  was  not  for  her  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a  heart,  if  circumstances  absolutely  forbade 
it.  To  eat  and  drink  and  clothe  herself,  and,  if  possible, 
to  provide  eating  and  drinking  and  clothes  for  her  future 
years,  this  was  the  business  of  life,  this  was  the  only  real 
necessity.  She  had  nothing  to  say  in  opposition  to  Mrs. 
Davis,  and  therefore  slie  went  on  crving,  and  again  wiped 
ber  eyes  with  the  glass-cloth. 

Mi's.  Davis,  however,  was  no  stem  monitor,  unindulgent 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  When  she  saw  how 
Norah  took  to  heart  her  sad  fate,  she  resolved  to  make  one 
more  effort  in  her  favour.  She  consequently  dressed  her- 
self very  nicely,  put  on  her  best  bonnet,  and  took  the  un- 
precedented step  of  going  off  to  the  Internal  Navigation, 
and  calling  on  Charley  in  the  middle  of  his  office. 

Charley  was  poking  over  the  Kennett  and  Avon  lock 
entries,  with  his  usual  official  energy,  when  the  office 
messenger  came  up  and  informed  him  that  a  lady  was 
waiting  to  see  him. 

«A  lady!'  said  Charley:  *  what  lady?'  and  he  imme- 
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diately  began  thiDking  of  the  Woodwards,  whom  he  wan 
to  meet  that  afternoon  at  Chiswick. 

*  I  'm  sure  I  can't  say,  sir :  all  that  she  said  was  that 
she  was  a  lady,'  answered  the  messenger,  falsely,  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  woman  was  Mrs.  Davis,  of  the  '  Cat 
and  Whistle/ 

Now  the  clerks  at  the  Intei*ual  Navigation  were  badly 
off  for  a  waiting-room ;  and  in  no  respect  can  the  different 
ranks  of  different  public  offices  be  more  plainly  seen  than 
in  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  little  items  of  accommo- 
dation as  this.  At  the  Weights  and  Measures  there  was 
an  elegant  little  chamber,  carpeted,  furnished  with 
leathern-bottomed  chairs,  and  a  clock,  supplied  with  cream- 
laid  note  paper,  new  pens,  and  the  *  Times'  newspaper, 
quite  a  little  Elysium,  in  which  to  pass  half  an  hour,  while 
the  Secretary,  whom  one  had  called  to  see,  was  completing 
his  last  calculation  on  the  matter  of  the  decimal  coinage. 
But  there  were  no  such  comforts  at  the  Internal  Naviga- 
tion. There  was,  indeed,  a  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  in  which  visitors  were  requested  to  sit  down ;  but 
even  here  two  men  were  always  at  work — at  work,  or  else 
at  play. 

Into  this  room  Mrs.  Davis  was  shown,  and  there  Charley 
found  her.  Long  and  intimately  as  the  young  navvy  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  landlady  uf  the  *  Cat  and 
Whistle,'  he  had  never  before  seen  her  arrayed  for  the 
outer  world.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  would,  at  the  first  glance,  have  known  even  Dame 
Quickly  in  her  bonnet,  that  is,  if  Dame  Quickly  in  those 
days  had  had  a  bonnet  At  any  rate  Charley  was  at  fault 
for  a  moment,  and  was  sliaking  hands  with  the  landlady 
before  he  quite  recognised  who  she  was. 

The  men  in  the  room,  however,  had  recognised  her,  and 
Charley  well  knew  that  they  had  done  so. 

'  Mr.  Tudor,'  she  began,  not  a  bit  abashed,  '  I  want  to 
know  what  it  is  you  are  a-going  to  do  ?'* 

Though  she  was  not  abashed,  Charley  was,  and  very 
much  so.  However,  he  contrived  to  get  her  out  of  the 
room,  so  that  he  might  speak  to  her  somewhat  more 
privately  in  the  passage.  The  gentlemen  at  the  Internal 
Navigation  were  well  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  colloquy, 
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as  their  tra^esmeQ  not  nnhttquenHf  called,  ^ritb  the  vitw 
of  haTmg  »  little  convtrsation,  wkkli  oould  ooc  cuiK 
veiiiently  be  held  in  Uie  public  room* 

^  And.  Mr.  Tudor,  what  oje  you  a^^oing  to  do  Aliout  ih^j 
poor  girl  there 'i*'  said  Mrs-  Davjs«  &s  socm  asi  she  fotiitil] 
herself  in  the  passage*  and  saw  that  Charley  was  on 
fortably  settled  with  hia  hack  against  the  wall 

'  She  Toay  go  to  HoBg-Kong  for  me.'  That  is  wIha 
Charley  should  hare  said.  But  he  did  cot  say  it  He 
had  neither  the  sternness  of  heart  nor  the  moral  coiungft 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  was  very  anxious,  it  is  tnii|' 
to  get  altogether  quit  of  Norah  Geragbty  ;  but  his  prt^Bectl 
immediate  care  was  ooufined  to  a  desire  of  getting  Mra, 
Datis  out  of  the  ofSce. 

'  Do  r  said  Charley.  *  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  1 11  oooie  ftsi 
settle  something  some  of  these  days  ;  let  me  see  wheta*- — 
Bay  nert  Tuesday,' 

*  Settle  sometJtiitig,"  said  Mrs,  Davis.  '  If  you  are  an 
hoTif^^t  m^n.  R*  T  t^^k^  yon,  T^]f?re  if?  only  one  thitig  to 
settle ;  when  do  you  mean  to  marry  her?* 

*  Hush !  *  said  Charley ;  for,  as  she  was  speaking,  Mr. 
Snape  came  down  the  passage  leading  from  Mr.  Olde- 
schole*8  room.  *  Hush  ! '  Mr.  Snape  as  he  passed  walked 
Tery  slowly,  and  looked  curiously  round  into  the  widow's 
face.  '  1 11  be  even  with  you,  old  fellow,  for  that,*  said 
Charley  to  himself;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  kept  his  word  before  long. 

'  Oh  !  it  is  no  good  hushing  any  more,*  said  Mrs.  Davis, 
hardly  waiting  till  Mr.  Snape's  erect  ears  were  out  of  hear- 
ing. '  Hushing  won*t  do  no  good ;  there 's  that  girl  9r 
dying,  and  her  gmve  11  be  a-top  of  your  head,  Mr.  Tudor ; 
mind  I  tell  you  that  furly;  so  now  I  want  to  know  what 
it  is  you're  agoing  to  do.*  And  then  Mrs.  Davis  lifted 
up  the  lid  of  a  market  basket  which  hung  on  her  left  arm 
took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  began  to  wipe  her 


Unfortunate  Charley!  An  idea  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  bolt  and  leave  her.  But  then  the  chances  were 
that  she  would  make  her  way  into  his  very  room,  and  tell 
her  story  there,  out  before  them  alt.  He  well  knew  that 
this  woman  was  capable  of  many  things  if  her  temper  were 
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fairly  roused.  And  yet  what  could  he  say  to  her  to  induce 
her  to  go  out  from  that  building,  and  leave  him  alone  to 
his  lesser  misfortunes  ? 

•  She 's  a-dying,  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Tudor,'  continued  the 
landlady,  *  and  if  she  do  die,  be  sure  of  this,  I  won't  be 
slow  to  tell  the  truth  about  it.  I  'm  the  only  friend  she  s 
got,  and  I  'm  not  going  to  see  her  put  upon.  So  just  tell 
me  this  in  two  words — what  is  it  you  Ve  a-going  to  do  ?' 
And  then  Mrs.  Davis  replaced  her  kerchief  in  the  basket, 
stood  boldly  erect  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  waiting  for 
Charley's  answer. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Snape  again  appeared  in  the 
passage,  going  towards  Mr.  Oldeschole's  room.  The  per- 
nicious old  man  !  He  hated  Charley  Tudor ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  no  love  lost  between  them.  Charley, 
afflicted  and  out  of  spirits  as  he  was  at  the  moment,  could 
not  resist  the  opportunity  of  being  impertinent  to  his  old 
foe :  *  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  make  yourself  very  tired,  Mr. 
Snape,  if  yon  walk  about  so  much,*  said  he.  Mr.  Snape 
merely  looked  at  him,  and  then  hard  at  Mrs.  Davis,  and 
passed  on  to  Mr.  Oldeschole's  room. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Tador,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  it  is  you  're  going  to  do  about  this  poor  girl  ? ' 

*  My  goodness,  Mrs.  Davis,  you  know  how  I  am  situated 
— ^how  can  yon  expect  me  to  give  an  answer  to  such  a 
question  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  1 11  come  to  the  '*  Cat 
and  Whistle  "  on  Tuesday.' 

'Gammon!'  said  the  eloquent  lady.  'You  know  you 
means  gammon.* 

Charley,  perhaps,  did  mean  gammon ;  but  he  protested 
that  he  had  never  been  more  truthfully  in  earnest  in  his  life. 
Mr.  Oldeschole's  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Davis  perceiving 
it,  whipped  out  her  handkerchief  in  haste,  and  again  began 
wiping  her  eyes,  not  without  audible  sobs.  *  Confound  the 
woman  I '  said  Charley  to  himself ;  '  what  on  earth  shall  I 
do  with  her?' 

Mr.  Oldeschole's  door  opened,  and  out  of  it  came  Mr. 
Oldeschole,  and  Mr.  Snape  following  him.  What  means 
the  clerk  had  used  to  bring  forth  the  secretary  need  not 
now  be  inquired.  Forth  they  both  came,  and  passed  along 
the  passage*  brushing  close  by  Charley  and  Mrs.  Davis ; 
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Mr.  Oldeschole,  when  he  law  tliat  oue  of  the  derks  wk5 
talking  to  a  woman  who  apparentlT  was  crying,  looked  yery 
intently  on  the  groand,  and  passed  by  with  a  quick  nUp ; 
Mr.  Snape  looked  as  intently  at  the  wDman^  and  passed 
Tery  slowly.     Bach  acted  according  to  his  lights. 

*  I  don*t  mean  gammon  at  all,  Mrs.  Davis — indeed.  I 
don't — ^I  11  he  there  on  Tueadav  night  certainly,  if  not 
sooner — 1  will  indae^^-  in  a  despemta  scrape  if 
they  see  me  here  U  any  longer;  there  is  a 
fule  ajtainst  ^omen  I  ce  at  all* 

*  And  there  's  a  niits  v^ainst  xoe  clerka  marrying^  1  sup* 
pose/  said  Mrs.  DaTis. 

The  colloquy  ended  in  Charley  promising  to  spend  the 
Saturday  evening  at  the  '  Cat  and  Whistle/  with  the  view 
of  then  and  there  settling  what  he  meant  to  do  about '  that 
there  girl ;  *  nothing  short  of  such  an  undertaking  on  his 
part  wonld  indace  Mrs.  Bam  to  budge.  Had  she  known 
her  advantage  she  might  have  made  even  better  terms.  Ha 
would  almost  rather  have  given  her  a  written  promise  to 
marry  her  barmaid,  than  have  suffered  her  to  remain  there 
till  Mr.  Oldeschole  should  return  and  see  her  there  again.  So 
Mrs.  Davis,  with  her  basket  and  pocket-handkerchief,  went 
her  way  about  her  marketing,  and  Charley,  as  he  returned  to 
his  room,  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  to  the  messenger 
that  not,  on  any  ground  or  excuse  whatever,  was  any  woman 
to  be  again  allowed  to  see  him  at  the  office. 

When,  therefore,  on  the  fine  summer  morning,  with  the 
early  daylight  all  bright  around  him,  Charley  walked  home 
from  Mrs.  Val's  party,  he  naturally  felt  sad  enough.  He 
had  one  sixpence  left  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  engaged  to 
spend  the  evening  of  the  following  day  with  the  deUghtful 
Norah  at  the  •  Cat  and  Whistle,*  then  and  there  to  plight  her 
his  troth,  in  whatever  formal  and  most  irretiievable  manner 
Mrs.  Davis  might  choose  to  devise ;  and  as  he  thought  of 
these  things  he  had  ringing  in  bis  ears  the  last  sounds  of 
that  angel  voice,  *  You  will  be  steady,  Charley,  won't  you  ? 
I  know  you  will,  dear  Charley — won't  you  now  ?' 

Steady  !  Would  not  the  best  thing  for  him  be  to  step 
down  to  Waterloo  Bridge  and  throw  himself  over  ?  He  still 
had  money  enough  left  to  pay  the  toll — though  not  enough 
to  hire  a  pistol.    And  so  he  went  home  and  got  into  bed. 
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On  that  same  day,  the  day  that  was  to  witness  Charley's 
betrothal  to  Miss  Geraghty,  and  that  of  M.  Jaquetan^pe 
with  Miss  Golightly,  Alaric  Tudor  had  an  appointment 
with  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines  at  the  new  office  of  the  Civil 
Service  Examination  Board.  Alaric  had  been  invited  tu 
wait  upon  the  great  man,  in  terms  which  made  him  per- 
fectly understand  that  the  communication  to  be  made  was 
one  which  would  not  be  unpleasing  or  uncomplimentary  to 
himself.  Indeed,  he  pretty  well  guessed  what  was  to  be  said 
to  him.  Since  his  promotion  at  the  Weights  and  Measures 
he  had  gone  on  rising  in  estimation  as  a  man  of  value  to 
the  Civil  Service  at  large.  Nearly  two  years  had  now  passed 
aince  that  date,  and  in  these  pages  nothing  has  been  said 
of  his  official  career  during  the  time.  It  had,  however,  been 
everything  that  he  or  his  friends  could  have  wished  it  to 
be.  He  had  so  put  himself  forward  as  absolutely  to  have 
satisfied  the  actual  chief  clerk  of  his  office,  and  was  even 
felt  by  some  of  the  seoretaries  to  be  treading  very  closely 
on  their  heels. 

And  yet  a  great  portion  of  his  time  had  been  spent,  not 
at  the  Weighu  and  Measnres,  but  in  giving  some  sort  of 
special  assbtance  to  Sir  Gregory's  Board.  The  authorities 
at  the  Weights  and  Measures  did  not  miss  him  ;  they 
woold  have  been  well  content  that  he  should  have  remained 
for  ever  with  Sir  Gregory. 

He  had  also  become  somewhat  known  to  the  official  world, 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  or 
the  Examination  Board.  He  had  changed  his  club,  and 
now  belonged  to  the  Downing.  He  had  there  been  intro- 
duced by  his  friend  Undy  to  many  men,  whom  to  know 
should  be  the  very  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  a  rising  official 
aspirant  Mr.  Whip  Vigil,  of  the  Treasury,  had  more 
than  once  taken  him  by  the  hand,  and  even  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  usually  nodded  to  him  whenever  that  o'er- 
tasked  functionary  found  a  moment  to  look  in  at  the  official 
club. 

Things  had  not  been  going  quite  smoothly  at  the  Ex* 
amination  Board.  Tidings  had  got  aboat  that  Mr.  Jobblaa 
was  interfering  with  Sir  Gregory,  and  that  Sir  Gregory 
didn't  like  it.  To  be  sure,  when  this  had  been  indiscreetlj 
alluded  to  in  the  House  by  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
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pasa  Uieir  lebore  hours  in  looking  out  for  raws  in  itie  h\^9 
of  the  goTemment  carcass*  bo  roe  other  gentleuian,  some 
gentleman  from  tbo  Treasury  bench,  had  heen  able  to  gimj 
a  very  aattsfaciory  reply-  For  why,  indeed,  should  any 
gentJeman  sit  on  the  Treasury  beneh  if  he  he  uot  able, 
when  so  que3tion<>d,  to  give  Tery  satisfactory  repUa»f 
Giviug  satisfactory  replies  to  ill-natured  questions  is, 
may  say,  the  consdtatioiial  work  of  such  gentlemen, ' 
have  generally  well  learned  bo w^  to  do  so,  and  earned  tbeil 
present  places  by  asking  the  self-same  questions  themselves, 
when  seated  as  younger  nion  in  other  parts  of  the  House. 

But  though  the  answer  gi^en  in  this  instance  was  Sd 
eminently  satisfactory  as  to  draw  down  quite  a  chorus  oC 
triumphant  acelamations  from  the  olBcial  supportera  of 
Government,  nevertheless  things  had  not  gone  on  at  th# 
Board  quite  as  smoothly  as  might  have  been  desirable. 
Mr,  lobbies  was  enthusiastically  intent  on  examining  the 
whole  adnlt  male  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  hint  that  femala  competitors  might,  at 
acme  future  time,  be  made  subject  to  his  all-measuring  rule 
and  compass.  Sir  Gregory,  however,  who,  having  passed 
his  early  days  in  an  office,  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to 
have  had  some  slight  prejudice  renuuning  in  favour  of 
ancient  customs,  was  not  inclined  to  travel  so  quickly. 
Moreover,  he  preferred  following  his  own  lead,  to  taking 
any  other  lead  whatever  that  Mr.  Jobbles  might  point  out 
as  preferable. 

Mr.  Jobbles  wanted  to  crush  all  patronage  at  a  blow ; 
any  system  of  patronage  would  lamentably  limit  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  among  whom  his  examination  papers 
would  be  distributed.  He  longed  to  behold,  crowding 
around  him,  an  attendance  as  copious  as  Mr.  Spuigeon*s, 
and  to  see  every  head  bowed  over  the  posing  questions 
which  he  should  have  dictated.  No  legion  could  be  too 
many  for  him.  He  longed  to  be  at  this  great  work ;  but 
his  energies  were  crushed  by  the  opposition  of  his  col- 
leagues. Sir  Gregory  thought — and  Sir  Warwick,  though 
he  hardly  gave  a  firm  support  to  Sir  Gregory,  would  not 
lend  his  countenance  to  Mr.  Jobbles — Sir  Gregory  thought 
that  enough  would  be  done  for  the  present,  i^  they  merely 
provided  that  every  one  admitted  into  the  Service  should 
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b6  educated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  any  profession 
or  calling  under  the  sun ;  and  that,  with  this  slight  proviso, 
the  question  of  patronage  might  for  the  present  remain 
antouched.  *  Do  you,'  he  would  have  said  to  the  great 
officers  of  Government,  •  appoint  whom  you  like.  In  this 
respect  remain  quite  unfettered.  I,  however,  I  am  the  St 
Peter  to  whom  are  confided  the  keys  of  the  Elysium.  Do 
you  send  whatever  candidates  you  please:  it  is  for  me 
merely  to  say  whether  or  not  they  shall  enter.*  But  Mr. 
Jobbles  would  have  gone  much  further.  He  would  have 
had  all  mankind  for  candidates,  and  have  selected  from  the 
whole  mass  those  most  worthy  of  the  high  reward.  And 
80  there  was  a  split  at  the  Examination  Board,  which  vras 
not  to  be  healed  even  by  the  very  satisfactory  reply  given 
by  the  Treasury  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Neither  Sir  Gregory  nor  his  rival  were  men  likely  to 
give  way,  and  it  soon  appeared  manifest  to  the  powers  that 
be,  that  something  must  be  done.  It  therefore  came  to 
light  that  Mr.  Jobbles  had  found  that  his  clerical  position 
was  hardly  compatible  with  a  seat  at  a  lay  board,  and  he 
retired  to  the  more  congenial  duties  of  a  comfortable 
prebendal  stall  at  Westminster.  'So  that  by  his  close 
vicinity,'  as  was  observed  by  a  newspaper  that  usually 
supported  the  Government,  'he  might  be  able  to  be  of 
material  use,  whenever  his  advice  should  be  required  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.*  Sir  Gregory  in  the  mean  time 
was  instructed  to  suggest  the  name  of  another  colleague ; 
and,  therefore,  he  sent  for  Alaric  Tudor. 

Alaric,  of  course,  knew  well  what  had  been  going  on  at 
the  Board.  He  had  been  Sir  Gregory's  confidential  man 
all  through ;  had  worked  out  cases  for  him,  furnished  him 
with  arguments,  backed  his  views,  and  had  assisted  him 
whenever  such  a  course  had  been  necessary,  in  holding  Mr. 
Jobbles'  head  under  the  pump.  Alaric  knew  well  on  which 
side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and  could  see  with  a  glance 
which  star  was  in  the  ascendant ;  he  perfectly  understood 
the  points  and  merits  of  the  winning  horse.  He  went  in 
to  win  upon  Sir  Gregory,  and  he  won.  When  Mr.  Jobbles 
made  his  last  little  speech  at  the  Board,  and  retired  to  his 
boose  in  the  Dean*s  yard,  Alaric  felt  tolerably  certain  that 
he  himself  would  be  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  place. 
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Aod  ho  WB3  SO  invited,  *That  is  1200;.  a-year.  &%  any 
iEt€/  saic  5  to  himself,  bs  with  man?  vords  of  submisstva 
gratilude  a  thanked  his  pntron  for  the  notoiii&tioQ. 
'That  w  L*Oi}L  a  Tear.  So  far*  bo  good.  And  now  wliat 
must  be  the  next  step?  Excelsior  J  It  is  Tcnr  nice  to  h& 
A  CommissiQDer  and  sit  nt  a  Board  mi  Sir  Gregorys  right 


»  junior  clerk  at  the 
'  Normaxi.  Bui  thero 
there  are  greater  men 
irea  than  even  ISOOI. 

Le  his  resignatiou.  at)d 
:t  step  ahoTo  he  should 
,  still  said  to  himself. 


hand  l     mi    l^    nif*^-r    th^n    hmwiit 

Wuigbts  I         i*t- 
aro  uic* 
even  thi 
a-yearT 

So  he  w         ( 
walked  hoi        w 
now  as 
Excelsi 

At  the  E»ufc  mukxiuui.  kjdbtigj  this  leaving  the  Intental 
Navigation,  and  as  ho  moved  with  unusual  slowness  down 
the  steps,  he  bethought  himself  how  he  might  escape  &om 
the  fangs  of  his  Norah;  how,  if  such  might  still  be 
possible,  he  might  fit  himself  for  the  love  of  Katie  Wood- 
ward. Excelsior !  such  also  was  the  thought  of  his  mind; 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  bring  the  word  to  utterance.  It 
was  destined  that  his  thoughts  should  be  interrupted  by  no 
very  friendly  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OUTERMAN   V.    TUDOB. 


Charley  sat  at  his  office  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  veiy 
meditative  and  unlike  himself.  What  was  he  to  do  when 
his  office  hours  were  over  ?  In  the  first  place  he  had  not 
a  shilling  in  the  world  to  get  his  dinner.  His  habit  was 
to  breakfast  at  home  at  his  lodgings  with  Harry,  and  then 
to  dine,  as  best  he  might,  at  some  tavern,  if  be  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  be  dining  out.  He  had  a  little  dinner 
bill  at  a  house  which  he  frequented  in  the  Strand ;  but  the 
bill  he  knew  had  reached  its  culminating  point.  It  would, 
he  was  aware,  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  decreased, 
not  augmented,  at  the  next  cpnmiercial  transaction  which 
might  take  place  between  him  and  the  tavern-keeper. 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  bj  many  in  which  be  had 
been  in  a  similar  plight — but  his  resource  in  such  case 
had  been  to  tell  the  truth  gallantly  to  his  friend  Mrs. 
Davis ;  and  some  sort  of  viands,  not  at  all  unprepossessing 
to  him  in  his  hunger,  would  always  be  forthcoming  for 
him  at  the  *Cat  and  Whistle.*  This  supply  was  now 
closed  to  him.  Were  he»  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  seek  for  his  dinner  from  the  fair  hands  of  Norah 
Geraghty  it,  would  be  tantamount  to  giving  himself  up  as 
lost  for  ever. 

This  want  of  a  dinner,  however,  was  a  small  misfortune 
in  comparison  with  others  which  afflicted  him.  Should  or 
should  he  not  keep  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Davis,  and  go  to 
the  *  Cat  and  Whistle '  that  evening  ?  That  was  the  question 
which  disturbed  his  equanimity,  and  hindered  him  from 
teasing  Mr.  Snape  in  his  usual  vivacious  manner. 

And  here  let  it  not  be  said  that  Charley  must  be 
altogether  despicable  in  being  so  weak;  that  he  is  not 
only  a  vulgar  rake  in  his  present  habits,  but  a  fool  also, 
and  altogether  spiritless,  and  of  a  low  disposition.  Persons 
who  may  so  argue  of  him,  who  so  argue  of  those  whom 
they  meet  in  the  real  living  world,  are  ignorant  of  the 
twists  and  turns,  and  rapid  changes  in  character  which  are 
brought  about  by  outward  ciroumstances.  Many  a  youth, 
abandoned  by  his  friends  to  perdition  on  account  of  his 
folly,  might  have  yet  prospered,  had  his  character  not  been 
set  down  as  gone  before,  in  truth,  it  was  well  formed.  It 
is  not  one  calf  only  that  should  be  killed  for  the  returning 
prodigaL  Oh,  faUiers,  mothers,  uncles,  aunts,  guardians, 
and  elderly  friends  in  general,  kill  seven  fatted  calves  if 
seven  should  unfortunately  be  necessary ! 

And  then  there  vras  a  third  calamity.  Charley  had,  at 
this  moment,  in  his  pocket  a  certain  document,  which  in 
civil  but  still  somewhat  peremptory  language  invited  him 
to  meet  a  very  celebrated  learned  pundit,  being  no  less 
than  one  of  Her  Majesty *s  puisne  judges,  at  some  court  in 
Westminster,  to  explain  why  he  declined  to  pay  to  one 
Nathaniel  Outerman,  a  tailor,  the  sum  of  &c.,  &c.,  &c, ;  and 
the  document  then  went  on  to  say,  that  any  hesitation  .on 
Charley *s  part  to  accept  this  invitation  would  be  regarded 
as  great  contempt  shown  to  the  said  learned  pundit,  and 
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would  be  treated  acoordiogTj.  Now  Charley  had  not  paid 
the  slightest  attentioii  to  this  requiaition  from  the  judge. 
It  would  I  he  conceived,  have  been  loerelj  putting  his  head 
into  the  Hoi  's  mouth  to  do  fio.  But  yet  be  knew  that 
such  docurrn  ats  meant  aomftthiog ;  that  the  day  of  grace 
was  gone  h  ,  and  that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Outermaa  would 
very  epeedilj  have  him  locked  up* 

So  Cliarlef  sat  meditative  OTor  his  lock  entries,  and 
allowed  even  his  proposed  vengeance  on  Mr.  Snape  to  h& 
delayed, 

'  I   say  I   Charley,'  said   SeatteralU  coming    over    atid 

whispering  to  ^■~    '--^ ^.tJ_'*  i*»i  ^^^  half^-crowoL, 

could  you  ?  * 

Charley  sale  his  brother  navvy 

in  a  manner  tl  ot  reply  quite  xm^ 

necessary. 

*  I  was  afn  illt  in  &  melancholy 
▼oice.  And  ice  of  his  thought, 
he  had  sudc.'  >  he  made  a  little 
proposition. 

*  1 11  tell  3  harley.  I  put  my 
watch  up  the  1  eOver  turnip^  so  I 
only  got  dfteen  anuungs  ^  juuio  is  a  \jOX  and  Savary^  ^^d 
it  *s  gold.  I  'm  sure  you  'd  get  31.  for  it  easily — perhaps 
Si,  St.  NoWp  if  you  '11  do  that,  and  take  my  turnip  down, 
I  'D  let  you  have  the  turnip  to  wear,  if  you  *11  let  mo  have 
ten  shillings  of  the  money.  You  see  you  'd  get  clear — let 
me  sec  how  much/  And  Scatterall  went  to  work  with  a 
aheet  of  foolscap  paper,  endeavouring  to  make  some 
estimate  of  what  amount  of  ready  cash  Charley  might 
have  in  his  pocket  on  completion  of  tliiE  delicate  little 
arrangement. 

'  You  be  d- ,*  said  Charley 

*you  *11  not  do  it  then  ?'  said  Dick. 

Charley  merely  repeated  with  a  little  more  emphasis  tlao 
gpeech  which  he  had  just  before  made. 

'Ob,  very  well,'  said  Scatterall;  *  there  couldn't  have 
been  a  fairer  bargain ;  at  least  it  was  ail  on  your  side ;  for 
you  would  have  had  the  watch  to  wear,  and  neariy  all  the 
money  too.* 

Charley  still  repeated  the  same  tittle  speech.     This  ww 
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Qncivil ;  for  it  had  evidently  been  looked  on  by  Scatterall 
as  unsatisfactory. 

*  Oh,  very  well,*  said  that  gentleman,  now  in  a  state  of 
mild  anger — •  only  I  saw  that  you  had  a  fine  new  purse, 
and  I  thought  you'd  wish  to  have  something  to  put 
in  it* 

Charley  again  repeated  his  offensive  mandate ;  but  he 
did  it  in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
reputation.  The  allusion  to  the  parse  made  him  sadder 
than  ever.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket,  and 
felt  that  it  was  near  his  heart :  and  then  he  fancied  that 
he  again  heard  her  words — '  You  will  be  steady ;  won't  yoa« 
dear  Charley?' 

At  four  o'clock,  he  was  by  no  means  in  his  usual  hony 
to  go  away>  and  he  sat  there  drawing  patterns  on  Ms 
blotting-paper,  and  chopping  up  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  with 
his  penknife,  in  a  very  disconsolate  way.  Scatterall  went 
Corkscrew  went.  Mr.  Snape  having  carefully  brushed  his 
hat,  and  taken  down  from  its  accustomed  peg  the  old 
cotton  umbrella,  also  took  his  departure ;  and  the  fourth 
navvy,  who  inhabited  the  same  room,  went  also.  The 
iron-fingered  hand  of  time  struck  a  quarter  past  four  on 
the  Somerset  House  clock,  and  still  Charley  Tudor 
lingered  at  his  office.  The  maid  who  came  to  sweep  the 
room  was  thoroughly  amazed,  and  knew  that  something 
must  be  wrong. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  move,  Mr.  Oldeschole  cama 
bustling  into  the  room.     •  Where  is  Corkscrew?  '  said  he. 

*  Gone,'  said  Charley.    *  And  Scatterall  ? '  asked  Oldeschole. 

*  Gone,  sir,'  said  Charley.  *  And  Mr.  Snape  ?  '  said  the 
Secretary.  *  Oh,  he  is  gone,  of  course,'  said  Charley, 
taking  his  revenge  at  last. 

'  Then,  Mr.  Tudor,  I  must  trouble  you  to  copy  these 
papers  for  me  at  once.  They  are  wanted  immediately  for 
Sir  Gregory  Hardlines.'  It  was  quite  dear  that  Mr. 
Oldeschole  was  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  job,  and 
that  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  he  still  had  one  clerk  to 
aid  him. 

Charley  sat  down  and  did  the  required  work.  On  any 
other  day  he  would  greatly  have  disliked  such  a  summons, 
bat  now  be  did  not  care  much  about  it    He  made  the 
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copiet,  he    aver,  fis  quickly 
them  in  tL    ^r.  OMescfaol^. 

The  hy  Secretary  re  warded  him  hj  a  lecture;  a 
lecture,  raver,  which  a^  Charley  well  underst^^xKl,  was 
intendoa  I  iti  kiadness.  He  told  him  hmv  Mr  8n&pe 
comp^  of  him,  how  the  oflSee  books  told  agamst  him* 

how  ftrlTB  uiked.  aod  iJI   8omenet   House   made 

stone  I  With  penitentuil  air 

Chad  Cr.  Oldesfhole  promised 

also  IS.     '  I  wonder  whetb^ 

the  <  tj  ^  MM  pound  note  !  I  dare  saj 

he  w<  1  f§M  ha  left  the  office. 

Heal  U._,„, ._««.        I  for  it, 

Bel  V  ^  hia  room,  he  his  hftt  and  went  down 

Btaini.  tie  was  sauntering         i  through  the  archway 

into  th<»  i^Mdnd,  a  man  with  &  i49<^nt  coat  but  a  Tery  bad 
hat  came  up  to  him. 

'  I  *m  anaid  I  must  trouble  you  to  go  with  me,  Mr, 
Tudor/  said  the  man. 

*  All  right,*  said  Charley ;  *  Outerman,  I  suppose;  isn*t 
it?' 

*  All  right,*  said  the  bailiff. 

And  away  the  two  walked  together  to  a  sponging-house 
in  Cursitor  Street 

Charley  had  been  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Outerman, 
the  tailor.  He  perfectly  understood  the  fact,  and  made  no 
special  objection  to  following  the  bailiff.  One  case  was  at 
any  rate  off  his  mind ;  he  could  not  now,  be  his  will  to  do 
so  ever  so  good,  keep  his  appointment  with  Norah 
Geraghty.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  as  well  for  him  to  be 
arrested  just  at  this  moment,  as  be  left  at  liberty.  It 
must  haye  come  sooner  or  later.  So  he  walked  on 
with  the  bailiff  not  without  some  feeling  of  consola- 
tion. 

The  man  had  suggested  to  him  a  cab ;  but  Charley  had 
told  him,  without  the  slightest  mauvaise  honts,  that  he 
had  not  about  him  the  means  of  paying  for  a  cab.  The 
man  again  suggested  that  perhaps  he  bad  better  go  home 
and  get  some  money,  as  he  would  find  it  in  Cursitor 
Street  Tery  desimble  to  have  some.  To  this  Charley 
replied  that  neither  had  he  any  money  at  home. 
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•  That 's  blue.'  said  the  man. 

•  It  is  rather  blue/  said  Charley :  and  on  they  went 
▼ery  amicably  arm-in-arm. 

We  need  not  ^ive  any  detailed  description  of  Charley's 
prison-house.  Ho  was  luckily  not  detained  there  so  lon<^ 
as  to  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  his  fellow-captives,  or  even  have  much  intercourse 
with  his  jailers.  He  was  taken  to  the  sponging-house, 
and  it  was  there  imparted  to  him  that  he  had  better  send 
for  two  things — first  of  all  for  money,  which  was  by  far 
the  more  desirable  of  the  two:  and  secondly,  for  bail, 
which  even  if  forthcoming  was  represented  as  being  at 
best  but  a  dubious  advantage. 

•  There  's  Mrs.  Davis,  she  *d  bail  you,  of  course,  and 
willing,'  said  the  bailiff. 

'  Mrs.  Davis !  *  said  Charley,  surprised  that  the  man 
should  know  aught  of  his  personal  acquaintances. 

•Yes,  Mrs.  Davis  of  the  "Cat  and  Whistle."  She'd 
do  it  in  course,  along  of  Miss  Geraghty.' 

Charley  perceived  with  a  shudder  that  his  matrimonial 
arrangements  were  known  and  talked  of  even  in  the 
distant  world  of  Cursitor  Street.  He  declined,  however, 
the  assistance  of  the  landlady,  which  no  doubt  would  have 
been  willingly  forthcoming,  and  was  divided  between  his 
three  friends,  Alaric,  Harry,  and  Mr.  M*Ruen.  Alaric 
was  his  cousin  and  his  natural  resource  in  such  a  position, 
bat  he  had  lately  rejected  Alaric*s  advice,  and  now  felt  a 
disinclination  to  call  upon  him  in  his  difficulty.  Harry  he 
knew  would  assist  him,  would  at  once  pay  Mr.  Outerman's 
bill,  and  relieve  him  from  all  immediate  danger ;  but  the 
sense  of  what  he  already  owed  to  Norman  made  him 
anwilling  to  incur  further  obligations  ; — so  he  decided  on 
sending  for  Mr.  M'Uuen.  In  spite  of  his  being  so  poorly 
supplied  with  immediate  cash,  it  was  surmised  from  his 
appearance,  clothes,  and  known  rank,  that  any  little 
outlay  made  in  his  behalf  would  be  proliably  repaid,  and 
he  was  therefore  furnished  with  a  messenger  on  credit. 
This  man  was  first  to  call  at  Mr.  M'Ruen's  with  a  note, 
and  then  to  go  to  Charley  s  lodgings  and  get  his  brushes, 
razors,  &c.,  these  being  the  first  necessaries  of  life  for 
which  a  man  naturally  looks   when  once  overtaken  by 
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snch  a  misfartuiii!  aa  that  with  wliich  Charley  was  now 
afflicted. 

Itj  the  process  of  time  the  bni&h^  uid  mzors  came,  and 
so  did  Mr.  M*Ru€n. 

'  This  is  verj  kind  of  you/  said  Cbarlej,  in  rather  a 
doleful  voice,  for  he  was  almady  becoming  tired  of  Cursibdr 
Street 

Mr.  M'Ruen  twisted  hi 3  bead  round  inside  his  crai^at^ 
and  put  out  three  Rogers  by  way  of  shaking  handa  wtlll 
tbe  prisoner. 

'  You  seem  pretty  comfortable  here,*  said  M'Eaeo* 
Charley  dissented  to  this,  and  said  that  he  was  extremely 
uncomfortable. 

*And  what  13  it  that  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Tudor?' 
eaid  M'Ruen. 

*  Do  for  me !  Why  hail  me  to  be  sure  ;  they  won^t  let 
me  out  unless  somebody  bails  me.  You  know  1  sbaalt 
run  away/ 

*  Bail  you  I  *  said  M*Ruen. 

*  Yes,  bail  me/  said  Charley.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  any  objection  ?* 

Mr.  M*Ruen  looked  very  sharply  at  his  young  client 
from  head  to  foot.  *  I  don't  know  about  bail/  he  said ; 
•  it 's  very  dangerous,  very ;  why  didn't  you  send  for  Mr. 
Norman  or  your  cousin  ?  * 

*  Because  I  didn't  choose/  said  Charley, — *  because  I 
preferred  sending  to  some  one  I  could  pay  for  the  trouble.' 

*  Ha — ba — ha/  laughed  M'Ruen  ;  *  but  that's  just  it — 
can  you  pay  ?  You  owe  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr. 
Tudor.     You  are  so  uupunctual  you  know.' 

*  There  are  two  ways  of  telling  that  story/  said  Charley ; 
*but  come,  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you  about  that 
now — ^you  go  bail  for  me  now,  and  you  *11  find  your  advan- 
tage in  it     You  know  that  well  enough.' 

*  Ha — ha — ha,'  laughed  the  good-humoured  usurer ;  *  ha 
— ^ha — ha — well,  upon  my  word  I  don't  know.  You  owe 
me  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Tudor.  Now,  what  o'clock 
is  it  by  you,  I  wonder  ? 

Charley  took  out  his  watch — ^tbe  Cox  and  Savary,  before 
alluded  to — and  said  that  it  was  past  seven. 

'Ay;  you've  a  veiy  nice  watch,  I  see.     Come,  Mr. 
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Tudor,  you  owe  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  you  are 
the  most  unpunctual  young  man  I  know ;  but  yet  I  don't 
like  to  see  you  distressed.  I  '11  tell  you  what  now — do 
you  hand  over  your  watch  to  me,  just  as  a  temporary  loan 
— ^you  can't  want  it  here,  you  know ;  and  I  '11  come  down 
and  bail  you  out  to-morrow.' 

Charley  declined  dealing  on  these  terms  ;  and  then  Mr. 
M*Ruen  at  last  went  away,  leaving  Charley  to  his  fate,  and 
lamenting  quite  pathetically  that  he  was  such  an  unpunc- 
tual young  man,  so  very  unpunctual  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  to  assist  him.  Charley,  however,  manfully 
resisted  the  second  attack  upon  his  devoted  watoh. 

'  That's  very  blue,  very  blue  indeed,'  said  the  master  of 
the  house,  as  Mr.  M*Ruen  took  his  departure—*  ha'n't  you 
got  no  huncles  nor  hants,  nor  nothin'  of  that  sort  ?' 

Charley  declared  that  he  had  lots  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and  a  perfect  wealth  of 
cousins,  and  that  he  would  send  for  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  family  to-morrow.  Satisfied  with  this,  the 
man  supplied  him  with  bread  and  cheese,  gin  and  water, 
and  plenty  of  tobacco ;  and,  fortified  with  these  comforts, 
Charley  betook  himself  at  last  very  lugubriously,  to  a 
filthy  uninviting  bed. 

He  had,  we  have  seen,  sent  for  his  brushes  and  hence 
came  escape  ;  but  in  a  manner  that  he  had  little  recked  of* 
and  of  which,  had  he  been  asked,  he  would  as  little  have 
approved.  Mrs.  Richards,  his  landlady,  was  not  slow  in 
learning  from  the  messenger  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
Charley  wanted  the  articles  of  his  toilet  so  suddenly  de- 
manded. •  Why,  you  see,  he 's  just  been  quodded,'  said 
the  boy. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  quite  enough  up  to  the  world,  and 
had  dealt  with  young  men  long  enough  to  know  what  this 
meant;  nor  indeed  was  she  much  surprised.  She  had 
practical  knowledge  that  Charley  had  no  strong  propensity 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  she  herself  was  not  unaccustomed  to 
answer  the  emissaries  of  Mr.  Outerman  and  other  greedy 
tradesmen  who  were  similarly  situated.  To  Mrs.  Richards 
herself  Charley  was  not  in  debt,  and  she  had  therefore 
nothing  to  embitter  her  own  feelings  against  him.  In- 
deed, she  had  all  that  fondness  for  him  which  a  lodging- 
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hou9«  1  r  genondlj  k&s  for  a  bandsDma,  dissipated, 
eaBj*t&m^"  i  yowng  man  ;  and  when  Bhe  heard  that  be 
ha<i  be^n  '  Lodded,'  immediately  made  up  her  mind  that 
steps  mu9      e  taken  for  his  re  lipase. 

But  what  i/vaa  s^-he  to  dcv  ?  Nor  man,  who  she  was  awar& 
would  ^u  ^V  him  imniedmtelj,  if  he  were  in  the  wnj, 
was  dowE  Hampton,  and  was  not  escpected  to  be  at  hia 
lodgings  lo         *  Lft^r  some  cogitation, 

Mra.  Ricboj  i\t  m&  DOtliing  for  it  bat 

to  go  dow»  ut         ipt  break  the  news  to  his 

frj(*nda      Chariey  wouia         -  laen  a  bit  otUged  to 

ber  bad  he  known  irds  acted  for  tl^e  best* 

Tbero  was  a  train  Court  that  night,  and 

a   retura   tmia  mi         le   again — m  oW  abe 

BUiried. 

Mrs.  Woodward  had  on  tbat  Bame  afternoon  taken  down 
Katie,  who  was  Btill  an  invalid  ; — Norman  bad  gone  down 
with  them,  ai\d  was  to  remain  there  for  Bome  few  dafs — 
poing  up  and  down  every  moirnug  and  eTeuing,  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room;  Linda  and 
Katie  were  with  ber,  the  latter  lying  in  state  on  her  sofa 
as  invalid  young  ladies  should  do ;  Captain  Cuttwater  was 
at  Hampton  Court,  and  Norman  was  on  the  water ;  when 
a  fly  from  the  railway  made  its  way  up  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage. 

•  Mrs.  Richards,  ma'am,'  said  the  demure  parlour-maid, 
ushering  in  the  lodging-house  keeper,  who  in  her  church* 
going  best  made  a  very  decent  appearance. 

•  Ob,  Mrs.  Richards,  bow  are  you  ? '  said  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, who  knew  the  woman  very  well — *  pray  sit  down- 
are  there  any  news  from  London  ?  * 

•  Ob,    ma'am,    such    news — such    bad    news — Mister 

Charley .'     Up  jumped  Katie  from  ber  sofa  and  stood 

erect  upon  the  floor.  She  stood  there,  with  her  mouth 
slightly  open,  with  her  eyes  intently  fixed  on  Mrs.  Richards, 
with  ber  little  bands  each  firmly  clenched,  drawing  her 
breath  with  bard,  short,  palpitating  efibrts.  There  she 
stood,  but  said  nothing. 

•  Ob,  Mrs.  Richards — what  is  it?*  said  Mrs.  Woodward; 
•for  Heaven's  sake  what  is  the  mattter?* 

•  Oh,  ma'am ;  he 's  been  took/  said  Mrs.  Richards. 
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Took !  *  repeated  Mrs.  Woodward.  *  Katie,  dear  Katie, — 
8it  dowD,  my  child — sit  down.' 

'  Oh,  mamma !  oh,  mamma !  *  said  she,  apparently  unahle 
to  move,  and  certainly  all  but  unable  to  stand. 

*Tell  us,  Mrs.  Richards,  what  is  it — what  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Tudor?*  and  as  she  spoke  Mrs.  Woodward  got  up 
and  passed  her  arm  around  her  younger  daughter's  waist — 
Linda  also  got  up  and  joined  the  group. 

*  Why,  ma'am/  said  Mrs.  RicbardSf  '  he 's  been  took  by 
the  bailiffs,  and  now  he  's  in  prison.' 

Katie  did  not  faint  She  never  had  fainted,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  know  the  way ;  but  she  clenched  her  hands 
still  tighter,  breathed  harder  than  before,  and  repeated 
her  appeal  to  her  mother  in  a  voice  of  agouy.  *  Oh, 
mamma !  oh,  mamma ! ' 

Katie  had  no  very  accurate  conception  of  what  an  arrest 
for  debt  meant.  She  know  that  next  to  death  imprison- 
ment was  the  severest  punishment  inflicted  on  erring 
mortals,  and  she  now  heard  that  Charley  was  in  prison. 
She  did  not  stop  to  think  whether  it  was  for  his  life,  or  for 
some  more  limited  period.  It  was  enough  for  her  to  know 
that  this  terrible  misfortune  had  come  upon  him,  to  him, 
who,  to  her  young  fancy,  was  so  bright,  so  good,  so  clever, 
so  excellent,  upon  him  who  had  saved  her  life — ^upon  him 
whom  she  so  dearly  loved. 

'  Oh,  mamma !  oh,  mamma ! '  she  said,  and  then  in 
agony  she  shut  her  eyes  and  shuddered  violently. 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  greatly  afflicted.  She  was  indeed 
sorry  to  hear  such  tidings  of  Charley  Tudor ;  but  her  grief 
was  now  deeper  even  than  that.  She  could  not  be  longer 
blind  to  the  sort  of  feeling  which  her  child  evinced  for  this 
young  man;  she  could  not  think  that  these  passionate 
bursts  of  overpowering  sorrow  were  the  result  of  mere 
cliildish  friendship ;  she  could  not  but  see  that  her  Katie's 
bosom  now  held  a  woman's  heart,  and  that  that  heart  was 
no  longer  her  own. 

And  then  Mrs.  Woodward  reflected  of  what  nature,  of 
what  sort,  was  this  man  whom  she  had  allowed  to  associate 
with  her  darling,  almost  as  a  brother  does  with  his  sister ; 
whom  she  had  warmed  in  her  bosom  till  he  had  found  an 
opportunity  of  inflicting  this  deadly  wound.    With  terrible 
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bitt«r« 
which  . 

to  ikiMr- 

she  hi 


he  uptyraided  herself  m  Bhe  sat  down  and  buJe 
-  :ds  1^0  on  with  bar  t&le.  She  knew  tbai  tuiUimg 
i  now  be  said  would  add  to  K&tie's  aogiittlu 
bards'  Btory  was  soon  told.  It  stinpty  am0i]itt6d 
^  *  Mister  Cbarlej,'  a;9  she  always  called  Jiioit 
frtsted  for  debt  at  th©  suit  of  a  uUor,  and  ibai 
ftmt  tlie  circumstances  from  the  fact  of  the 
prisooi  I6IL  $. 

'An  II  tg  W19  to  come  and  tell 

Mr.  Nv.  ^.^,  bail  Ewncluding  her  speech. 

Nothing  couM  «.  rm&u  came  in*     Ltniia 

went  ont  with  5  itt  some  refreshment  in 

the  dining*roon  frard  sat  with  her  arm 

rouiid  Katie's  n  u  .  ^^^  iforting  her  with  kisses 
and  little  caresaui^  toi^i.^^,  t  ^jiog  nothing,  Katie^ 
still  unconscious  of  her  pasaioo^  gave  way  to  spasmodic 
utterance  of  her  own  grief. 

'  Oh,  tnammn !  *  she  said — '  what  can  he  done  ?  What 
cftn  we  do  ?  You  will  do  something,  mamma,  wo'nt  you  ? 
Poor  Charley !  Dear  Charley !  Harry  will  do  something— 
won't  he?  Won't  Harry  go  to  London  and  do  some- 
thing?' 

Mrs.  Woodward  did  what  she  could  to  quiet  her.  Some- 
thing should  be  done,*  she  said.  They  must  wait  till  Harry 
came  in,  and  then  settle  what  was  best.  Nothing  could  be 
done  till  Harry  came  in.  '  You  must  be  patient,  Katie,  or 
else  you  will  make  yourself  really  ill.' 

Katie  became  afraid  that  she  would  be  sent  off  to  bed  on 
the  score  of  her  illness  before  Harry  had  come,  and  thus 
lose  the  advantage  of  hearing  what  was  the  step  decided  on. 
So  she  sat  silent  in  the  comer  of  her  sofa  feigning  to  be 
asleep,  but  pondering  in  her  mind  what  sort  of  penalties 
were  the  penalties  of  imprisonment,  how  dreadful,  how 
endurable,  or  how  unendurable.  Would  they  put  chains  on 
him?  would  they  starve  him?  would  they  cut  off  his 
beautiful  brown  hair  ? 

Mrs.  Woodward  sat  silent  waiting  for  Harry's  retom. 
When  fu^t  she  had  watched  Katie's  extreme  miseiy,  and 
guessed  the  secret  of  her  child's  heart,  she  had  felt  some- 
^ing  like  hard  bitter  anger  against  Charley.  But  by 
degrees  this  feeling  soften^  down.     It  was  by  no  means 
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natural  to  her,  nor  akin  to  her  usual  tenderness.  After  all. 
the  fault  hitherto  was  prohablj  more  her  own  than  his. 

Mrs.  Richards  was  sent  back  to  town.  She  was  tlianked 
for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and  told  that  Mr.  Norman 
would  do  in  the  matter  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done. 
So  she  took  her  departure,  and  Linda  returned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Unfortunately  Captain  Gutt water  came  in  first  They 
none  of  them  mentioned  Charley *8  misfortune  to  him. 
Charley  was  no  favourite  with  Uncle  Bat,  and  his  remarks 
would  not  have  been  of  the  most  cheering  tendency. 

At  last  Norman  came  also.  He  came,  as  was  his  wont, 
tiliroiigh  the  drawing-room  window,  and,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair,  began  to  tell  the  girls  how  much  they  had  lost 
by  not  joining  him  on  the  river. 

'  Harry,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *8tep  into  the  dining-room 
with  me  for  a  moment' 

Harry  got  up  to  follow  her.  Katie  and  Linda  also 
instantly  jumped  from -their  seats  to  do  the  same.  Mrs. 
Woodward  looked  round,  and  motioned  to  them  to  stay  with 
their  unde.  Linda  obediently,  though  reluctantly,  remained ; 
bat  Eatie*s  impulse  was  too  strong  for  her.  She  gave  one 
imploring  look  at  her  mother,  a  look  which  Mrs.  Wood- 
wud  well  understood,  ai^  then  taking  silence  for  consent, 
crept  into  the  dining-room. 

'  Harry,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  as  soon  as  the  dining-room 
door  was  closed,  '  Charley  has  been  arrested ; '  and  then 
she  told  him  how  Mrs.  Richards  had  been  at  the  Cottage, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  the  tidings  she  had  brought. 

Norman  was  not  much  surprised,  nor  did  he  feign  to  be 
80.  He  took  the  news  so  coolly  that  Katie  almost  hated 
him.  '  Did  she  say  who  had  arrested  him,  or  what  was  the 
amount  ? '  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Woodward  replied  that  she  knew  no  more  than 
what  she  had  already  told.  Katie  stood  in  the  shade  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  cousin,  but  as  yet  she  said  nothing. 
How  cruel,  how  stony-hearted  must  he  be  to  hear  such 
dreadful  tidings  and  remain  thus  undisturbed  !  Had 
Charley  heard  that  Norman  was  arrested,  he  would  have 
been  half  way  to  London  by  this  time.  So,  at  least,  thought 
Katie. 
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ng  CAD  b©  done  for  him,  H&rry,  otn  there  not? 
iQtiiTe  to  do  aoraething — eh,  Harry  f'aaia  Mra. 

is  too  late  to  ^o  ntifihmg  io-nigfat,' said  H^rrf, 
LIS  vvateh.     *  The  last  ti^iii  h  gone*  ind  1  cciitld  i 
Bod  him  out  before  twelve/ 
tnorrow  is  Buodaj/  &aid  Mis.  Woodward, 

i  ^ !  ^  said   Katie,   *  prmy^ 

ik  of  Ohariej^  being  in 
an  jibing  for  you !  *  and 
ht  hold  of  Harry's  ana 
m  to  her  entreaty, 
he  ao  foolisli,     Harry 

Ub         uo  nobbing ;  why  does  ha 


'Sop 
Wem 
Woodi 

•If« 
looking  a 
not  posfdl 

•And 

*0h. 
pray, 
prison 

then  sne  ouii        * 
and  the  inn*  " 

•  Katie,'  s 

will,  of  OOOTh  r  M 

'  But,  mamma,  h«  i, 
not  go  at  once  ? ' 

•  I  will  go  at  once,  dear  Katie/  said  he  ;  *  I  will  go  mm 
directly.  I  don't  know  v^h ether  we  can  set  him  free  to- 
night, or  even  to-morrow,  as  to-morrow  is  Sunday ;  bat  it 
certainly  shall  be  done  on  Monday,  you  may  be  sure  of  that 
at  any  rate.  Whatever  can  be  done  shall  be  done ; '  and« 
without  further  talk  upon  the  subject,  he  took  his  hat  and 
went  his  way. 

•  May  God  Almighty  bless  hin^  '  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 
'  How  infinitely  greater  are  trutn  and  honesty  than  any 
talent,  however  brilliant ! '  She  spoke  only  to  herself,  and 
no  one  even  guessed  what  was  the  nature  of  the  com- 
parison which  she  thus  made. 

As  soon  as  Norman  was  gone,  Katie  went  to  bed  ;  and  in 
the  morning  she  was  pronounced  to  be  too  unwell  to  get  up. 
And,  indeed,  she  was  far  from  well.  During  the  night  she 
only  slept  by  short  starts,  and  in  her  sleep  she  was  restless 
and  uneasy ;  then,  when  she  woke,  she  would  burst  out 
into  fits  of  tears,  and  lie  sobbing  hysterically  till  she  slept 
again.  In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Woodward  said  something 
about  Charley's  misconduct,  and  this  threw  her  into  a 
wretched  state  of  misery,  from  which  nothing  would  rouse 
her  till  her  mother  promised  that  the  prodigal  should 
not  be  thrown  over  and  abandoned. 

Poor  Mrs.  Woodward  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  doubt  as 
to  what  it  now  behoved  her  to  do.      She  felt  that,  however 
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anxious  she  might  he  to  assist  Charley  for  his  own  sake,  it 
was  her  boundeu  duty  to  separate  him  from  her  child. 
Whatever  merits  he  might  have — and  in  her  eyes  he  had 
many — at  any  rate  he  had  not  those  ^\hich  a  mother  would 
desire  to  see  in  the  future  husband  of  her  daughter.  Ho 
was  profligate,  extravagant,  careless,  and  idle ;  his  prospects 
in  life  were  in  every  respect  bad ;  ho  had  no  self-respect,  no 
self-reliance,  no  moral  strength.  Was  it  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  put  a  stop  to  any  love  that  might 
have  sprung  up  between  such  a  man  as  this  and  her  own 
young  bright-eyed  darling  ?  * 

Put  a  stop  to  it!  Yes,  indeed,  most  expedient;  nay, 
absolutely  necessary — if  it  were  only  possible.  Now, 
when  itkwas  too  late,  she  began  to  perceive  that  she  had 
not  known  of  what  material  her  own  child  was  formed. 
At  sixteen,  Gertrude  and  Linda  had  in  reality  been  little 
more  than  children.  In  manner,  Katie  had  been  more 
childish  even  than  them,  and  yet — Mrs.  Woodward,  as  she 
thought  of  these  things,  felt  her  heart  faint  within  her. 

She  was  resolved  that,  cost  what  it  might,  Charley  must 
be  banished  from  the  Cottage.  But  at  the  first  word  of 
assumed  displeasure  that  she  uttered,  Katie  fell  into  such 
an  agony  of  grief  that  her  soft  heart  gave  way,  and  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  promise  that  the  sinner  should  be 
forgiven.  Katie  the  while  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  her  own  feelings.  Had  she  thought  that  she 
loved  him  as  women  love,  had  any  thought  of  such  love 
and  of  him  together  even  entered  her  mind,  she  could  not 
have  talked  of  him  as  slie  now  talked.  Had  he  been  her 
brother,  she  could  not  have  been  less  guarded  in  her 
protestations  of  affection,  or  more  open  in  her  appeals  to 
her  mother  that  he  might  be  forgiven.  Such  was  her 
present  state;  but  it  was  doomed  that  her  eyes  should 
soon  be  opened,  and  that  she  should  know  her  own  sonow. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon,  Norman  returned  to  Hampton 
with  the  tidings  that  Charley  was  once  more  a  free  man. 
The  key  of  gold  which  he  had  taken  with  him  had  been 
found  potent  enough  to  open  all  barriers,  even  those  with 
which  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  had  surrounded  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Outerman,  and  the  bailiff,  and  the  messenger,  had  all 
been  paid  their  full  claims  and  Charley,  with  his  combs 
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Bnd  bi        3.  bad  returned  to  the  more  benign  ciistodjr  of 
Mrs.  KicD  rds, 

'  And  way  didn't  be  eorae  down  witb  you  ?"  said  Katla 
to  Norm  AH,  viho  ba^d  gone  up  to  ber  bedroom  to  give  her 
the  good  tidings. 

Norman  looked  at  Mrs,  Woodw»rd,  bnt  made  ao  reply. 
He  would    probably  prefer    remaining    in    town    at 


present/  said  Mrs. 

fortable  for  him  to  c 

And  then  Katie  i 

ihould  be  more  coniioi 
than  at  Hampton  ;  ^iid 
bad  surmised  tb*  < 
agbamed.    He  n 
tome.* 


^^  *lt  wOl  be  more  com- 

0  meditate  why  Charley 

bis  arrest  in  Loudon 

lie  gbe  thought  that  she 

Charley  i  perhaps  he  is 

be  B        led  to  come  at  any  mte 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


EASY  IS  THE  SLOPE   OF  HEIX. 


The  electors  for  the  Tillietudlem  district  burghs,  disgusted 
by  the  roguery  of  Mr.  M'Buffer,  and  anxiously  on  the 
alert  to  replace  him  by  a  strictly  honest  man,  returned  our 
friend  Undy  by  a  glorious  m^ority.  He  had  no  less  than 
812  Totes,  as  opposed  to  297,  and  though  threatened  \?ith 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  a  petition,  he  was  not  a  little 
elated  by  his  success.  A  petition  witb  regard  to  the 
Tillietudlem  burghs  was  almost  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  a  contest ;  at  any  rate  the  threat  of  a  petition 
was  so.  Undy,  however,  had  lived  through  this  before,  and 
did  not  fear  but  that  he  might  do  so  again.  Threatened 
folks  live  long;  parliamentary  petitions  are  very  costly, 
and  Undy*8  adversaries  were,  if  possible,  even  in  more 
need  of  money  than  himself. 

He  communicated  his  good  fortune  to  his  friend  Alazio 
in  the  following  letter : — 

'  Bellenden  Arms,  Tillietadlem,  Jolj,  185—. 
•My  dear  Director, 

•  Here  I  am  once  more  a  constituent  part  of  the 
legislative  wisdom  of  the  XJnited  Kingdom,  thanks  to  the 
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patriotic  discretion  of  the  pot- wallopers,  burgage-tenants, 
and  ten-pound  freeholders  of  these  loyal  towns.  The 
situation  is  a  proud  one ;  I  could  only  wish  that  it  had 
been  less  expensive.  I  am  plucked  as  clean  as  ever  was 
pigeon ;  and  over  and  above  the  loss  of  every  feather  I 
earned,  old  M*Cleury,  my  agent  here,  will  have  a  bill 
against  me  that  will  hardly  be  settled  before  the  next 
election.  I  do  not  complain,  however;  a  man  cannot 
have  luxuries  without  paying  fbr  them ;  and  this  special 
lozury  of  serving  one's  country  in  Parliament  is  one  for 
which  a  man  has  so  often  to  pay,  without  the  subsequent 
fruition  of  the  thing  paid  for,  that  a  successful  candidate 
should  never  grumble,  however  much  he  may  have  been 
mnlcted.  They  talk  of  a  petition ;  but,  thank  God,  there 
are  still  such  things  as  recognizances ;  and,  moreover,  to 
give  M*Cleury  his  due,  I  do  not  think  he  has  left  a  hole 
open  for  them  to  work  at  He  is  a  thorough  rascal,  but 
no  man  does  better  work.     * 

'  I  find  there  is  already  a  slight  rise  in  the  West  Corks. 
Keep  your  eye  open.  If  you  find  you  can  realise  4Z.  4«. 
or  even  4Z.,  sell,  and  let  the  West  of  Cork  and  Ballydehob 
go  straight  to  the  devil.  We  should  then  be  able  to  do 
better  with  our  money.  But  I  doubt  of  such  a  sale  with 
so  large  a  stock  as  we  hold.  I  got  a  letter  yesterday  from 
that  Cork  attorney,  and  I  find  that  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
give  way  about  the  branch.  He  wants  his  price,  of 
comrse;  and  he  must  have  it.  When  once  we  have 
carried  that  point,  then  it  will  be  plain  sailing ;  our  only 
regret  then  will  be  that  we  didn't  go  further  into  it.  The 
calls,  of  course,  must  be  met;  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
something  in  October,  but  shall  not  have  a  shilling  sooner, 
-*«mle8S  I  sell,  which  I  will  not  do  under  80t. 

'  I  was  delighted  to  hear  of  your  promotion ;  not  that 
yoQ  11  remain  in  the  shop  long,  but  it  gives  you  a  better 
name  and  a  better  claim.  Old  Golightly  was  buried 
yesterday,  as  of  course  you  have  heard.  Mrs.  Val  quite 
agrees  with  me  that  your  name  had  better  be  put  in  as 

tluit  of  Clem's  trustee.     She 's  going  to  marry  that  d 

Frenchman.  What  an  unmitigated  ass  that  cousin  of 
yours  must  be !  I  can't  say  I  admire  her  taste ;  but 
nevertheless  she  is  welcome  for  me.    It  would,  however. 
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be  nios^  udaloua  if  re  were  to  aliavt  him  to  get  posses- 
sion of  uiai  money.  He  i^ould,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  in  no  time.  Speculate  pro- 
bably in  some  Russian  raihvaj^  or  Polish  mine,  and  le^0 
every  shilling.  You  will  of  coun^o  see  it  tied  up  tiglit  ia 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and  luerelj  paj  him.  or  if 
possible  her^  tho  interest  of  it.     Now  that  1  am  once  more  \ 


in«  I  do  hope  vse  sha 
tho  fortunes  of  marrU 
*  You  will  be  quite 
a  portion  of  it  in  the 
how  yon  could  well  C 
a  mere  shadow.      1 
manner.     If  not  n  m 

He  would  sooner  Uv  mnU 
But  then  we  should  hare  v 


0  somelhiug  to  protect 

g  out  Clem's  money,  or 
Indeed,  I  don^t  know 
L     You  will  find  Figgs  , 

1  pull  through  in  &i3 
■  to  Uke  our  joint  bilL 
L?e  the  works  stopped* 

a  cremendotL^  price  for  it- 
'  So  we  were  well  out  of  the  Mary  Janes  at  last  The 
take  last  month  was  next  to  -nothings  and  now  she 's  full 
of  water.  Manylodes  hunt?  on  till  }mt  the  last,  and  yet 
got  out  on  his  feet  after  all.  That  fellow  will  make  a 
mint  of  money  yet.  What  a  pity  that  he  should  be  such 
a  rogue  !  If  be  were  honest,  honest  enough  I  mean  to  be 
trusted,  he  might  do  anything. 

*  I  shall  leave  this  on  Wednesday  night,  take  the  oaths 
on  Thursday,  and  will  see  you  in  the  evening.  M*Carthy 
Desmond  will  at  once  move  that  I  be  put  on  the  West 
Cork  Committee,  in  place  of  Nogo,  who  won't  act.  My 
shares  are  all  at  present  registered  in  Val's  name.  It  will 
be  well,  however,  to  have  them  all  transferred  to  you. 

*  Yours  ever, 

*U.  S. 
'  M'Cleury  has  pledged  himself  to  put  me  in  again  with- 
out further  expense,  if  I  have  to  stand  before  the  next 
general  election,  in  consequence  of  taking  place  under 
Government.  I  earnestly  hope  his  sincerity  may  be 
tried.* 

During  the  month  of  July,  Alaric  was  busy  enough. 
He  had  to  do  the  work  of  his  new  office,  to  attend  to  his 
somewhat  critical  duties  as  director  of  the  West  Cork 
Railway,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Miss  Golightly, 
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whose  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  August,  and  to  watch 
the  Parliamentary  career  of  his  friend  Undy,  with  whose 
pecuniary  affairs  he  was  now  bound  up  in  a  manner  which 
he  could  not  avoid  feeling  to  be  very  perilous. 

July  passed  by,  and  was  now  over,  and  members  were 
looking  to  be  relieved  from  tlieir  sultry  labours,  and  to  be 
allowed  to  seek  air  and  exercise  on  the  mountains.  The 
Bally dehob  branch  line  had  received  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament through  the  means  which  the  crafty  Undy  had  so 
well  understood  how  to  use  ;  but  from  some  cause  hitherto 
not  sufficiently  fathomed,  the  shares  had  continued  to  be 
depressed  in  value  in  spite  of  that  desirable  event.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  calls  should  be  paid  up  to  the 
amount  of  5^  a  share,  and  as  Undy  and  Alaric  held  nearly 
a  thousand  shares  between  them,  a  large  amount  of  money 
was  required.  This,  however,  was  made  to  be  forthcoming 
from  Miss  Golightly*8  fortune. 

On  the  first  of  August  that  interesting  young  lady  was 
married  to  the  man — shall  we  say  of  her  heart  or  of  her 
feet  ?  The  marriage  went  off  very  nicely,  but  as  we  have 
already  bad  one  wedding,  and  as  others  may  perhaps  be 
before  us,  we  cannot  spare  much  time  or  many  pages  to 
describe  how  Miss  Golightly  became  Madame  Jaqudtanape. 
The  lady  seemed  well  pleased  with  everything  that  was 
done,  and  had  even  in  secret  but  one  care  in  the  world. 
There  was  to  be  a  dance  after  she  and  her  Victoire  were 
gone,  and  she  could  not  join  in  it ! 

We,  however,  are  in  the  position,  as  regards  Clementina, 
in  which  needy  gentlemen  not  un frequently  place  them- 
selves with  reference  to  rich  heiresses.  We  have  more 
concern  with  her  money  than  herself.  She  was  married, 
and  M.  Jaqudtanape  became  the  happy  possessor  of  an 
income  of  800/.  a-year.  Everybody  conceived  him  to 
behave  well  on  the  occasion.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  very  little  means  of  his  own — about  4,000  francs  a- 
year,  from  rents  in  Paris.  He  expressed  himself  willing 
f)  agree  to  any  settlement,  thinking,  perhaps  with  wisdom, 
that  he  might  in  this  way  best  make  sure  of  his  wife's 
income,  and  was  quite  content  when  informed  that  he 
would  receive  his  quarterly  payments  from  so  respectable 
a  source  as  one  of  Her  Ms^esty's  Commissioners  for  the 
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regulation  f  the  Civil  Service.  The  Baok  of  Franca 
CO  aid  Dot  hnve  offered  better  securitT* 

Thus  Alaric  obtained  full  <5ontrol  of  Misa  Ge>lighllj*9 
fortune  r  for  Figgs,  bis  co-tmstee,  wttS*  as  bas  been  said, 
a  simdow.  He  obtained  the  full  control  of  20,000i.,  and 
out  of  it  ha  paid  the  calls  due  upon  the  West  Cork  shares* 
held  both  hy  bimsclf  and  Undj  Scott.  But  be  put  a  sai^e 
upon   hiB  Gonscience,  and  &f¥i  Jj  private  memoranda 

appertaining  to  that  ]  aira  be  made  an  entry. 

tatelligibte   to   anj  ^  d  it,  that  he   had  so 

invested  this  mone;  t     The  entrj  was  in 

itself  a  lie — a  foolish  «nd  yet  he  found  in  it 

something  to  quiet  n  ftfy  his  conscience. 

Undy  Scott  hac  sal  in  hb  logic  as  soon 

as  be  hod  perauai  te  nso  of  a  partion  of 

Madame  Jaqudta:  9  uiaiMii^ji?  portion.  *  You  hard 
taken  part  of  the  girra  money/  was  Undy's  argument ; 
'  yon  have  already  converted  to  your  own  purposes  so  much 
of  her  fortune  :  it  is  absurd  for  you  now  to  talk  of  con- 
science and  honesty,  of  your  high  duties  as  a  trostee,  of 
the  inviolable  distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  Ton 
have  already  shown  that  the  distinction  is  not  inviolable ; 
let  us  have  no  more  such  nonsense;  there  are  still  left 
15,0002.  on  which  we  can  trade  ;  open  the  till,  and  let  us 
go  on  swimmingly  with  the  business/ 

Alaric  was  not  addressed  absolutely  in  these  words ;  he 
would  not  probably  have  allowed  the  veil  with  which  he 
still  shrouded  his  dishonesty  to  be  withdrawn  with  so  rough 
a  hand  ;  but  that  which  was  said  was  in  effect  the  same. 
In  September  he  left  town  for  a  few  weeks  and  went  down 
to  Scotland,  still  with  Undy  Scott.  He  had  at  first  much 
liked  this  man's  society,  for  Scott  was  gay,  lively,  clever, 
and  a  good  companion  at  all  points.  But  latterly  he  had 
become  weary  of  him.  He  now  put  up  with  him  as  men 
in  business  have  to  put  up  with  partners  whom  they  may 
not  like ;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  the  truth  openly,  he  bore 
with  him  as  a  rogue  bears  with  his  confederate,  though  he 
absolutely  hates  his  brother  rogue  on  account  of  his  very 
roguery.  Alaric  Tudor  was  now  a  rogue ;  despite  his  high 
office,  his  grand  ideas,  his  exalted  ambition ;  despite  his 
talent,  zeal,  and  well-directed  official  labours,  he  was  a 
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rogiie ;  a  thief,  a  yillain  who  had  stolen  the  money  of  the 
orphan,  who  had  undertaken  a  trust  merely  that  he  might 
break  it;  a  robber,  doubly  disgraced  by  being  a  robber 
with  au  education,  a  Bill  Sykes  without  any  of  those 
excuses  which  a  philanthropist  canuot  but  make  for 
wretches  brought  up  in  infamy. 

Alas,  alas  !  how  is  it  that  in  these  days  such  men  become 
rogues  ?  How  is  it  that  we  see  in  such  frightful  instances 
the  impotency  of  educated  men  to  withstand  the  allure- 
ments of  wealth  ?  Men  are  not  now  more  keen  after  the 
pleasures  which  wealth  can  buy  than  were  their  forefathers. 
One  would  rather  say  that  they  are  less  so.  The  rich 
labour  now,  and  work  with  an  assiduity  that  often  puts  to 
shame  the  sweat  in  which  the  poor  man  earns  his  bread. 
I  The  rich  rogue,  or  the  rogue  that  would  be  rich,  is  always 
a  laborious  man.  He  allows  himself  but  little  recreation, 
for  dishonest  labour  admits  of  no  cessation.  His  wheel  is 
one  which  cannot  rest  without  disclosing  the  nature  of  the 
works  which  moTe  it.f 

It  is  not  for  pleasure  that  men 

'  Put  nncoon  in  the  Teasel  of  their  peace ;' 

nor  yet  primarily  for  ambition.  Men  do  not  wish  to  rise 
by  treachery,  or  to  become  great  through  dishonesty.!  The 
object,  the  ultimate  object,  which  a  man  sets  before  him- 
self, is  generally  a  good  one.  But  he  sets  it  up  in  so  enn- 
able  a  point  of  view,  his  imagination  makes  it  so  richly 
desirable,  by  being  gazed  at  it  becomes  so  necessary  to 
existence  tbuit  its  attainment  is  imperati?e.  The  object  is 
good,  but  the  means  of  attaining  it — the  path  to  the  object 
— ah !  there  is  the  slip.  I  Expediency  is  the  dangerous 
wind  by  which  so  many  of  us  have  wrecked  our  little 
boats. 

And  we  do  so  more  now  than  ever,  because  great  ships, 
swimming  in  deepest  waters,  have  unluckily  come  safe  to 
haven  though  wafted  there  by  the  same  pernicious  wind. 
f  Every  great  man,  who  gains  a  great  end  by  dishonest 
means,  does  more  to  deteriorate  his  countiy  and  lower  the 
standard  of  his  countiymen  than  legions  of  vulgar  thieves, 
or  nameless  unaspiring  rogues.  |  Who  has  injured  us  so 
much  in  this  way  as  he  whose  name  still  stands  highest 
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&  tnaa  who  has  before 
th  those  old'fasbiotied 
I  honesty  to  his  own 
n  ordinary  life.  Ai 
,t  crisb  objects  may  be 
e  use  of  a,  dUspensiiig 
lat  na  Sir  Robert  Peel 


among  modem  poUticiaus?  Whf*  has  given  so  j^eat  a 
blow  to  political  honesty,  has  done  so  mucli  to  biirtisb  from 
men's  minds  the  idea  of  a  life-ruliiig  principle,  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel? 

It  would  shock  many  were  we  to  attribute  to  him  the 
rogueij  of  the  Sadleirs  and  Carnerous,  of  the  Robsons  and 
Eedpatba  of  the  present  day  ;  but  could  we  analyse  causeiv 
and  efTects,  we  might  perhaps  do  ?  tvitb  no  injiistioe.  He 
has  Uugbt  us  as  a  great  lesson^  tl: 
him  a  mighty  object  may  dispense 
rules  of  truth  to  his  neighbours  a 
principles,  which  should  guide  m 
what  point  ordinary  life  ends,  at.  w 
considered  great  enough  to  just 
power,  tliat  he  has  not  taught  u^ 
can  teach  us ;  that  must  unfortuirai^ly  be  left  to  the  judg< 
ment  of  the  individual.  How  prone  we  are,  e^ch  of  us» 
to  look  on  our  own  object  as  great,  how  ready  to  make  ex* 
cuses  for  receiving  such  a  lesson  for  our  guide ;  how  willing 
to  think  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  this  dispensing 
power  ourselves — this  experience  teaches  us  in  very  plain 
language. 

Tbrice  in  his  political  life  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  change 
his  political  creed,  and  carry,  or  assist  to  carry,  with  more 
or  less  of  self-gratulation,  the  measures  of  his  adversaries. 
Thrice  by  doing  so  he  kept  to  himself  that  political  power 
which  he  had  fairly  forfeited  by  previous  opposition  to  the 
requirements  of  his  country.  Such  an  apposition  of 
circumstances  is  at  any  rate  suspicious.  But  let  us  give 
him  credit  for  the  expression  of  a  true  belief;  of  a  belief 
at  first  that  the  corn-laws  should  be  maintained,  and  then 
of  a  belief  that  they  should  not;  let  us,  with  a  forced 
confidence  in  his  personal  honesty,  declare  so  much  ot 
him ;  nevertheless,  he  should  surely  have  felt,  had  he  been 
politically  as  well  as  personally  honest,  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  repeal  them. 

But  it  was  necessary,  his  apologist  will  say,  that  the 
corn-laws  should  be  repealed ;  he  saw  the  necessity,  ana 
yielded  to  it.  It  certainly  was  necessary,  very  necessary, 
very  unavoidable ;  absolutely  necessary  one  mt^y  say ;  a 
fact,  which  the  united  efibrta  of  all  the  Peels  of  the  day 
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could  in  nowise  longer  delay,  having  already  delayed  it  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  their  power.  It  was  essential  that 
the  corn-laws  should  he  repealed;  hut  hy  no  meaiia 
essential  that  this  should  he  done  hy  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  was  a  matter  of  indiffcrenco  to  us  Englishmen  who 
did  the  deed.  But  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  moment  that  he  should  do  it.  He  did  it,  and  pos- 
terity will  point  at  him  as  a  politician  without  policy,  as  a 
8tate8ma,n  without  a  principle,  as  a  worshipper  at  the  altar 
of  expediency,  to  whom  neither  vows  sworn  to  friends,  nor 
declarations  made  to  his  country,  were  in  any  way  binding. 
Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived,  and  did  the  people  now  reso- 
lutely desire  that  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
abandoned,  tliat  Lords  and  Commons  should  bow  the  neck, 
that  the  Crown  should  fall,  who  can  believe  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  not.be  ready  to  carry  out  their  views? 
Readers,  it  may  be  that  to  you  such  deeds  as  those  are 
horrible  even  to  be  thought  of  or  expressed ;  to  me  I  own 
that  they  are  so.  So  also  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Catholic 
Emancipation  horrible,  so  was  Reform  of  Parliament,  so 
was  the  Com  Law  Repeal.  They  were  horrible  to  him, 
horrible  to  be  thought  of,  horrible  to  be  expressed.  But 
the  people  required  these  measures,  and  therefore  he 
carried  Uiem,  arguing  on  their  behalf  with  all  the  astute- 
ness of  a  practised  statesman. 

That  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  a  worshipper  of  ex- 
pediency might  be  matter  of  small  moment  to  any  but 
his  biographer,  were  it  not  that  we  are  so  prone  to  copy 
the  example  of  those  whose  names  are  ever  in  our  mouths. 
It  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of  a  large  class  of 
politicians  that  political  honesty  is  unnecessary,  slow, 
Bubrersive  of  a  man's  interests,  and  incompatible  with 
quick  onward  movement  Such  a  doctrine  in  politics  is  to 
be  deplored ;  but  alas  I  who  can  confine  it  to  politics  ?  It 
creeps  with  gradual,  but  still  with  sure  and  quick  motion, 
into  all  the  doings  of  our  daily  life.  How  shall  the  man 
who  has  taught  himself  that  he  may  be  false  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  how  shall  he  be  true  in  the  Treasuiy  chambers  ? 
or  if  false  there,  how  true  on  the  Exchange  ?  and  if  Mae 
there,  how  shall  he  longer  have  any  truth  within  him  ? 

And  thus  Alaric  Tudor  had  become  a  rogue,  and  was 
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it  were  in  h\s  own  defence,  to  eonsort  witli  a 
went  down  to  ScoUand  with  Undy,  leaving  liii 
liM  at  hi>ai#,  ttot  becauia  li$  coald  thua  liait 
iw  leisure  days,  but  beG»u*$e  this  new  work  of 
arioufi  trade  of  roguery,  atkwed  him  no  lebure 
m  can  viltany  have  either  days  or  hours  of 


f    Ul*- 

Liie  G 
son, 

almost  within  the  n 
as  his  reddenee  waj 
peer's  eldest  son :  but 
there,  and  there  for 


I  Uie  north,  Alaric  was 
ostituents  of  tfte  little 
^m  his   ambition    to 

Strathbogy  was  on  the 
arty;  and  indeed  the 
iresent  member*  lived 
ry.  €a*stoc1cJS  Cottage, 
a  humble  house  for  a 
K.  i^cQii  was  not  ashamed  to  live 
while  he  entertained  hb  brolJier 
Undy  and  AUrio  Tudor.  Mr  Scott  intended,  when  the 
present  session  was  over,  to  retire  from  the  labours  of 
parliamentary  life.  It  may  be  that  he  thought  that  he  had 
done  enough  for  his  country ;  it  may  be  that  the  men  of 
Strathbogy  thought  that  he  had  not  done  enough  for  them; 
it  may  be  that  there  was  some  family  understanding 
between  him  and  his  brother.  This,  however,  was  clear, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  stand  again  himself,  and  that  he 
professed  himself  ready  to  put  forward  Alaric  Tudor  as  a 
worthy  successor,  and  to  give  him  the  full  benefit  and 
weight  of  the  Gaberhinzie  interest. 

But  not  for  nothing  was  Aiaric  to  receive  such  im- 
portant assistance. 

•There  are  but  312  electors  altogether,*  said  Undy  one 
morning  as  they  went  out  shooting,  *  and  out  of  these  we 
can  command  a  hundred  and  twenty.  It  must  be  odd  if 
you  cannot  get  enough  outsiders  to  turn  them  into  a 
majority.  Indeed  you  may  look  on  it  as  a  certain  seat. 
No  man  in  England  or  Scotland  could  give  you  one  more 
certain.' 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  Undy  had 
spoken  of  all  that  he  was  doing  for  his  friend,  and  Alario 
therefore,  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  subject,  made  no 
reply. 
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*  I  neyer  had  things  made  so  easy  for  me  when  I  went 
in,*  continued  Undj  ;  *  nor  have  I  ever  found  them  so  easy 
since.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  cost  you  above  500(.,  or  at 
most  600/.,  altogether.' 

*  Well,  that  will  be  a  comfort/  said  Alaric. 

*  A  comfort !  why  I  should  say  it  would.  What  with 
the  election  and  petition  together,  Tillietudlem  never  cost 
me  less  than  2,000/.  It  cost  me  just  as  much,  too,  when 
I  was  thrown  out.* 

*  That  was  a  bore  for  you,*  said  Alaric. 

*  Upon  my  word  you  take  it  rather  coolly,'  said  Undy ; 
*  another  man  would  thank  a  fellow  for  putting  such  a  nice 
thing  in  his  way.' 

*  If  the  obligation  be  so  deep,*  said  Alaric,  becoming  very 
red  in  the  face,  *  I  would  rather  not  accept  it  It  is  not 
too  late  for  you  to  take  the  cheaper  seat  to  yourself,  if  you 
prefer  it ;  and  I  will  look  elsewhere.' 

*  Oh,  of  course  ;  perhaps  at  Tillietudlem ;  bat  for 
Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  let  us  quarrel  abont 
it.  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  whatever  assistance  we 
can  give  you  at  Strathbogy.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  I 
hope  it  will  be  efficacious.  And  on  the  score  of  expense 
I  'U  tell  you  what  we  '11  do^that  is,  if  you  think  that  fair ; 
we  11  put  the  cost  of  the  two  elections  together,  and  share 
and  share  alike.' 

'  Considering  that  the  election  will  not  take  place  for  at 
least  more  than  twelve  months,  there  will  be  time  enough 
to  settle  that/  said  Alaric. 

*  Well,  that 's  true,  too,'  said  Undy ;  and  then  they  went 
on,  and  for  some  time  separated  on  the  mountain,  com- 
plaining, when  they  met  again,  of  the  game  being  scarce 
and  the  dogs  wild,  as  men  always  do.  But  as  they  walked 
home,  Undy,  who  regretted  the  loss  of  good  time,  again 
began  about  money  matters. 

*  How  many  of  those  bridge  shares  will  you  take  ?*  said 
he.  This  was  a  projected  bridge  from  Poplar  to  Rother- 
hithe,  which  had  been  got  up  by  some  city  gentlemen,  and  as 
to  which  Undy  Scott  was,  or  pretended  to  he,  very  sanguine. 

*  None,'  said  Alaric.  '  Unless  I  can  get  hd  of  those 
confounded  West  Cork  and  Ballydehobs,  I  can  buy  nothing 
more  of  anything.' 
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ftucb  can  I 

k  will  b( 

ftbout  thb 
com  mat  id 

Alaric 
Jaquetan* 
deep  IP  U 
he  could  1 
It  eat,  hou«, 
to  the  manB^.  . 

*  1  have  no  < 
doubt  whether  ^^ 


me,  my  dear  fellow,  the  BftlljdelK»bs  are  iia 
ded  things  at  alU  If  jou  are  ever  a  rich  man 
ifough  the  DalJjdehobs^  But  what  you  say 
idg«  shares  is  nonsense.  You  have  a  ]arg9 
capttnU  and  JOU  cacuot  apply  it  better/ 
ced,  and  wished  in  bia  heart  that  Glementtcm 
,  nJp  Goligbtly,  with  all  her  money,  wis  buried 
»        lougb  he  was  a  logiie^ 

r.h  comfort  to  bim&elL 
though  he  had  been 


•osal/  6aid  be ;  *  and  I 
bt  to  lay  out  a  ward  a 


money  ii 

A   sU  ,  ver  y*fl  g^y  uncoacemed 

features,  *^  ^o^  .^ry  ^^  hui,  u^Tertheless  it  was  veiy 
eloquerit  and  very  oneusivo  also.  Alaric  understood  it 
well ;  it  made  bim  hate  the  owner  of  tt^  but  it  made  him 
hate  himself  still  more. 

'  It  is  as  well  to  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  lamb/  said 
Undy's  smile  ;  *  and,  moreover,'  continued  the  smile,  *  is  it 
not  ridiculous  enough  for  you,  Alaric  Tudor,  rogue  as  you 
are,  to  profess  to  me,  Undy  Scott,  rogue  as  I  am,  any 
solicitude  as  to  your  ward's  welfare,  seeing  that  you  have 
already  taken  to  yourself,  for  your  own  dishonest  purposes, 
a  considerable  slice  of  the  fortune  that  has  been  trusted  to 
your  keeping  ?  You  have  done  this,  and  yet  you  talk  to 
me  of  not  having  capital  at  your  disposal !  You  have 
capital,  and  you  will  dispose  of  that  capital  for  your  own 
purposes,  as  long  as  a  shilling  remains  uninvested  of  your 
ward's  money.  We  are  both  rogues.  God  knows  it,  and 
you  and  I  know  it;  but  I  am  not  such  a  hypocritical 
rogue  as  to  make  mock  boasts  of  my  honesty  to  my  brother 
rogue.' 

This  was  certainly  a  long  speech  to  have  been  made  by 
a  smile  which  crossed  Mr.  Scott's  face  but  for  a  moment, 
but  every  word  of  it  was  there  expressed,  and  every  word 
of  it  was  there  read.  Alaric  did  not  at  all  like  being 
addressed  so  uncivilly.  It  seemed  to  tend  but  little  to 
that  '  Excelsior '  for  which  his  soul  panted  ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ?  how  could  he  help  himself  ?    Was  it  not  all 
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true  ?  could  he  contradict  the  smile  ?  Alas  I  it  was  true ; 
it  was  useless  for  him  now  to  attempt  even  to  combat  such 
smiles.  Excelsior,  indeed  !  his  fuiure  course  might  now 
probably  be  called  by  some  veiy  diffei*ent  designation. 
Easy,  very  easy,  is  the  slope  of  holl. 

Before  they  had  returned  to  Ca'stocks  Cottage.  Undy 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  his  friend  that  the  game 
must  be  played  on — on  and  on,  and  out.  If  a  man  in- 
tends to  make  a  fortune  in  the  share -market  he  will 
never  do  it  by  being  bold  one  day  and  timid  the  next. 
No  turf  betting-book  can  be  made  up  safely  except  oa 
consistent  principles.  Half-measures  are  always  ruinous. 
In  matters  of  speculation  one  attempt  is  made  safe  by 
another.  No  man,  it  is  true,  can  calculate  accurately 
what  may  be  the  upshot  of  a  single  venture  ;  but  a 
sharp  fellow  may  calculate  witli  a  fair  average  of  exact- 
ness what  will  be  the  aggregate  upshot  of  many  ven- 
tures. All  mercantile  fortunes  have  been  made  by  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  this  rule.  If  a  man 
speculates  but  once  aiid  again,  now  and  then,  as  it  were, 
he  must  of  course  be  a  loser.  He  will  be  playing  a  game 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  playing  it  against  men 
who  do  understand  it  Men  who  so  play  always  lose. 
But  he  who  speculates  daily  puts  himself  exactly  in  the 
reversed  position.  He  plays  a  game  which  experience 
teaches  him  to  play  well,  and  he  plays  generally  against 
men  who  have  no  such  advantage.     Of  course  he  wins. 

All  these  valuable  lessons  did  Undy  Scott  teach  to 
Alaric  Tudor,  and  the  result  was  that  Alaric  agreed  to 
order — for  self  and  partner — a  considerable  number  of 
shares  in  the  Limehouse  Bridge  Company.  Easy,  very 
easy,  is  the  slope  of  hell. 

And  then  in  the  evening,  on  this  evening  and  other 
evenings,  on  all  evenings,  they  talked  over  the  prospects 
of  the  West  Cork  and  Bally dehob  branch,  and  of  the 
Limehouse  Bridge,  which  according  to  Undy  s  theory  is 
destined  to  work  quite  a  revolution  in  the  East-end  circles 
of  the  metropolis.  Undy  had  noble  ideas  about  this 
bridge.  The  shares  at  the  present  moment  were  greatly 
at  a  discount — so  much  the  better,  for  they  could  be 
bought  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  they  were  sure  to  rise  to 
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some  Terj  respectable  figure  as  sooti  m  Undy  fihoti14 
pkjed  out  with  reference  to  tbem  the  parli&meatAEj  ] 
which  he  h&d  in  view. 

And  so  from  morning  to  mom  tog*  und  from  nigh  I  to 
night,  they  talked  over  their  unholy  trade  till  the  price  i>f 
fiharies  and  the  sounds  of  sums  of  monej  entered  into 
Alaric's  bouK  And  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  greatesi 
penalties  to  ^hlch  men  vrbo  embark  in  such  trade  tue 
doomed,  that  they  can  never  shake  ofT  the  rt^memhrance  d 
their  calculations;  thej  can  never  drop  the  shop:  tbej 
have  no  leisure^  no  e%se  :  they  c^n  never  throw  themselv^ 
with  loose  limbs  and  vacant  mind  at  large  upon  the  world*a 
green  sward,  aod  call  children  to  come  and  play  with 
them.  At  the  Weights  and  Measures  Alaric's  hours  of 
business  had  been  from  ten  to  five.  In  Undy  a  office  thej 
continued  from  one  noon  till  the  nex^t,  incessantly ;  erea 
in  his  dreams  he  was  working  in  the  share  market. 

On  his  return  to  town  Alaiio  found  a  letter  from 
Captain  Guttwater,  pressing  very  urgently  for  the  repay- 
ment of  his  money.  It  had  been  lent  on  the  express 
understanding  that  it  was  to  be  repaid  when  Parliament 
broke  up.  It  was  now  the  end  of  October,  and  Uncle  Bat 
was  becoming  uneasy. 

Alaric,  when  he  received  the  letter,  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  and  cursed  the  strictness  of  the  man  who  had  done 
so  much  for  him.  On  the  next  day  another  slice  was 
taken  from  the  fortune  of  Madame  Jaqu§tan4pe  ;  and  his 
money,  with  the  interest,  was  remitted  to  Captain  Cutt- 
water. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MRS.   WOODWARD  S   REQUEST. 

Wb  will  now  go  back  for  a  while  to  Hampton.  The 
author,  for  one,  does  so  with  pleasure.  Though  those 
who  dwell  there  be  not  angels,  yet  it  is  better  to  live  with 
the  Woodwards  and  Harry  Norman,  with  Uncle  Bat,  or 
even  with  the  unfortunate  Charley,  than  with  such  as 
Alaric  and  Undy  Scott    The  man  who  is  ever  looking 
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after  money  is  fitting  compauj  only  for  the  devils,  of 
whom,  indeed,  he  is  already  one. 

But  Charley  cannot  any  longer  he  called  one  of  the 
Cottage  circle.  It  was  now  the  end  of  October,  and  since 
the  day  of  his  arrest,  he  had  not  yet  heen  there.  He  had 
not  been  asked ;  nor  would  he  go  uninvited,  as  after  what 
had  passed  at  Hampton  Court  Bridge  he  surely  might 
have  done. 

And  consequently  they  were  all  unhappy.  No  one  was 
more  so  than  Charley.  When  the  prospect  of  the  happy 
evening  with  Norah  had  been  so  violently  interrupted  by 
his  arrest,  he  had,  among  his  other  messages,  sent  word  to 
the  *  Cat  and  Whistle,*  excusing  his  absence  by  a  statement 
of  the  true  cause.  From  that  day  to  this  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  he  had  seen  neither  Mrs.  Davis  nor  her  fair 
proUgie, 

Nor  were  they  better  contented  at  the  Cottage.  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  harassed  by  different  feelings  and  different 
fears,  which  together  made  her  very  unhappy.  Her  Katie 
was  still  ill ;  not  ill  indeed  so  that  she  was  forced  to  keep 
her  bed  and  receive  daily  visits  from  pernicious  doctors, 
bat,  nevertheless,  so  ill  as  to  make  a  mother  very  anxious. 

She  had  never  been  quite  strong,  quite  herself,  from 
the  night  of  Mrs.  Val  s  dance.  The  doctor  who '  had 
attend^  her  declared  that  her  ducking  in  the  river  had 
given  her  cold:  and  that  this,  not  having  been  duly 
checked,  still  hong  about  her.  Then  she  had  been  taken 
to  a  physician  in  London,  who  poked  her  on  the  back  and 
tapped  her  on  the  breast,  listened  to  her  lungs  through  a 
wooden  pipe — such  was  the  account  which  Katie  gave 
herself  when  she  returned  home — and  prescribed  rum  and 
milk  and  codliver  oil,  declaring,  with  an  authoritative  nod, 
that  there  was  no  organic  disease, — as  yet. 

'  And  what  shall  we  do  with  her,  doctor  ?  '  asked  Mrs. 
Woodward. 

' Go  on  with  the  rum  and  milk  and  codliver  oil,  you 
can*t  do  better.* 

•  And  the  cough,  doctor  ? ' 
.   'Why,  if  that  doesn^t  go  before  the  cold  weather  begins, 
joa  may  as  well  take  her  to  Torquay  for  the  winter.' 

Oh !  consumption,  thou  icoarge  of  England's  beauty ! 
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how  mi  otbere,  gasping  with  ill-suppressed  feara,  have 
llf^tened  w  uuch  ivards  as  these — have  listened  and  tbea 
hoped ;  listened  Again  and  hoped  AgmLii  if  ith  faititjer  ^ 
hopes ;  hsv^  listened  again*  and  then  hoped  no  more  I 

yns  cflucli  on  Mrs,  Woodward's  mind  which 
;  bring  herself  to  tell  ta  any  doctor,  but  which 
er  breast  au  iinpresaion  that  she  was  perhaps 


But  1 
she  c^ul 
still  left 
keeping 
had   no 


^e  *"*'^  ''ause 


tie's  illness.     Chajrley 
li  his    arrest,    and    it 

1        erefore  wretched, 

iitna  ?  *  she  had  urged 
&  stayed  away  becajuse 
^r  what  had  occurred, 
that  saved  mj  life, 
proiiised  to  forgive  him. 


no 


was  mai  i         .m 

*  Btlt  Wwj    uU  jruu  nLrv  win.  u 

when  her  mother  suggested 

he  did  not  like  to  show  himsa 

^What  will  be   think  of  us, 

mamma!      Oh,  mammal   you 

Do  ask  him.     You  know  he  will  come  if  you  ask  him/ 

Mrs.  Woodward  could  not  explain  to  her— ^^uld  not 
explain  to  any  one — why  she  did  not  invite  him,  Norman 
guessed  it  all,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  saw  that  he  had  done 
80 ;  but  still  she  could  not  talk  to  him  of  Katie*8  feelings, 
could  not  tell  him  that  she  feared  her  child  was  heart- 
laden  with  so  sad  a  love.  So  Mrs.  Woodward  had 
confidant  in  her  sorrow,  no  counsel  which  she  could 
to  aid  her  own  wavering  judgment  It  wus  prudent,  she 
thought,  that  Katie  and  Charley  should  be  kept  apart. 
Prudent !  was  it  not  even  imperative  on  her  to  save  her 
child  from  such  a  fate  ?  But  then,  when  she  saw  the  rosy 
cheek  grow  pale  by  degrees,  as  she  watched  the  plump 
little  arms  grow  gi*adually  thin  and  wan,  as  those  high 
spirits  fell,  and  that  voice  which  had  ever  been  so  frequent 
in  the  house  and  so  clear,  when  the  sound  of  it  became 
low  and  rare,  then  her  heart  would  misgive  her,  and  she 
would  all  but  resolve  to  take  the  only  step  which  she 
knew  would  bring  a  bright  gleam  on  her  child's  face, 
and  give  a  happy  tone  to  her  dai'ling's  voice. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  these  days,  Katie  had  with 
eager  constancy  reiterated  her  request  that  Charley  should 
be  asked  to  Hampton ;  but  of  a  sudden  her  pmyers  ceased. 
She  spoke  no  more  of  Charley,  asked  no  longer  after  his 
coming,  ceased  even  to  inquire  frequently  of  his  welfare. 
But  yeU  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  slie  would  open 
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wide  her  bright  eyes,  would  listen  with  all  her  ears,  and 
show  onlj  too  plainly  to  one  who  watched  her  as  a  mother 
only  can  watch,  what  were  the  thoughts  which  filled  her 
heart. 

'  Linda,*  she  had  said  one  night,  as  they  sat  in  their 
room,  preparing  thems'^lves  for  bed,  *  Linda,  why  does 
not  mamma  invite  Chariey  to  come  down  to  Hampton  ?' 

'  Oh  !  I  don*t  know,*  said  Linda ;  who,  however,  if  she 
did  not  know,  was  not  far  wrong  in  the  guess  she  made. 
'  I  suppose  she  thinks  he  *d  be  ashamed  to  show  himself 
after  having  been  in  prison.* 

'  Ashamed !  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  after  so  long  ? 
Didn't  you  hear  Harry  say  that  the  same  thing  often 
happens  to  young  men?  Is  he  never  to  come  here 
again  ?    Dear  Linda,  I  know  you  know ;  do  tell  me.' 

'  Well,  I  *m  sure  I  do  not  know,  if  that 's  not  the 
reason.' 

*  Oh !  Linda,  dear  Linda,  yes  you  do,'  said  Katie, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  resting  her  arms  on  her 
sister's  lap,  and  looking  up  wistfully  into  her  sister*s  face. 
Her  long  hair  was  streaming  down  her  back  ;  her  white, 
naked  feet  peeped  out  from  beneath  her  bedroom  dress, 
and  large  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes.  Who  could  have 
resisted  the  prayers  of  such  a  suppliant  ?  Certainly  not 
Linda,  the  soft-hearted  Linda. 

'  Do  tell  me,*  continued  Katie, '  do  tell  me — I  am  snre 
yon  know;*  and,  Linda,  if  it  is  wrong  to  ask  mamma 
about  it,  1 11  never,  iievor  ask  her  again.  I  know  mamma 
is  unhappy  about  it  If  my  asking  is  wrong,  1 11  not 
make  her  unhappy  any  more  in  that  way.* 

Linda,  for  a  while,  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Her 
hesitating  manner  immediately  revealed  to  Katie  that 
there  was  a  secret,  and  that  her  sister  could  tell  it  if  she 
would. 

'  Oh !  Linda,  do  tell  me,  do  tell  me,  dear  Linda ;  you 
ought  to  tell  me  for  mammals  sake.' 

At  last,  with  much  hesitation,  Linda  told  her  the  whole 
tale. 

'  Perhaps  mamma  thinks  that  you  are  too  fond  of 
Charley.* 

An  instant  light  flushed  aoross  Katie*s  heart — across 
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nd  bmin,  and  sfiu&a'5.  Not  aiiuther  word  »ras 
explain  to  her  the  whole  mjsteiy,  to  tell  the 
o  reveal  to  her  the  secret  of  her  own  love^  of 
s  fears,  and  of  bi^  assumed  unwUlmgneaa. 
ilowlj  from  lier  knees,  kissed  her  »bter  s  cbeek 
miled  at  her  so  sweetlj,  s<>  sadlj,  and  iheti 
ir  old  £aat.  besan  nlaviDg  with  her  long  hair. 


ow,  Eatie— TOtt  would 

tre  is  nothiDg  in  it.' 
o  good  ;  I  am  BO  maek 
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ir  of  Charley.  But  it 
1  she  sard  notlitng,  %h& 
n  did  her  cheek  a^aia 

become  runjr,  nor  ntjr  unu^ i       nor  her  Toice  bappj< 

She  got  weaker  than  ever,  and  poor  Jtf  z^.  Woodward  was 
overcome  with  sorrow. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  of  grief  at  Surbiton  Cottage. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  a  bitter  estrangement  had  taken 
place  between  the  Woodwards  and  the  Tudors,  Alaric  Tudor, 
that  is,  and  Gertrude.  Two  years  had  now  passed  since 
Norman  had  chosen  to  quarrel  with  Alaric,  and  during  all 
that  period  the  two  had  never  spoken  amicably  togeUier, 
though  they  had  met  on  business  very  frequently ;  on  all 
such  occasions  Alaric  had  been  imperturbed  and  indifferent^ 
whereas  Norman  had  been  gloomy,  and  had  carried  a 
hostile  brow  and  angry  eye.  At  their  period  of  life,  two 
years  generally  does  much  to  quiet  feelings  of  ill-will  and 
pacify  animosity  ;  but  Norman's  feelings  had  by  no  means 
been  quieted,  nor  his  animosity  pacified.  He  had  loved 
Alaric  with  a  close  and  manly  love ;  now  he  hated  him 
with  a  close  and,  I  fear  I  may  say,  a  manly  hatred.  Alaric 
had,  as  he  thought,  answered  his  love  by  treachery ;  and 
there  was  that  in  Norman  s  heart  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  forgive  one  who  had  been  a  traitor  to  him.  He 
had  that  kind  of  selfishness  so  common  to  us,  but  of  which 
we  are  so  unconscious,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  pardon 
a  sin  against  our  own  amour  propre.  Alaric  might  have 
been  forgiven,  though  he  had  taken  his  friend's  money, 
distanced  him  in  his  office,  though  he  had  committed 
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against  him  all  offences  which  one  friend  can  commit 
against  another,  all  hut  this.  Norman  had  been  proud  of 
his  love,  and  yet  ashamed  of  it — proud  of  loving  such  a 
girl  as  Gertrude,  and  ashamed  of  being  known  to  be  in 
love  at  all.  He  had  confided  his  love  to  Alaric,  and  Alario 
had  robbed  him  of  his  love,  and  wounded  both  his  pride 
and  his  shame. 

Norman  kcked  the  charity  which  should  have  been 
capable  of  forgiving  even  this.  He  now  looked  at  all  A1aric*a 
doings  through  a  different  glass  from  that  which  he  had 
used  when  Alario  had  been  dear  to  him.  He  saw,  or 
thought  that  he  saw,  that  his  successful  rival  was  false, 
ambitious,  treacherous,  and  dishonest :  he  made  no  excuses 
for  him,  gave  him  no  credit  for  his  industry,  accorded  no 
admiration  to  his  talent.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  Alario 
Tudor  to  others ;  but  he  fed  his  own  heart  with  speaking 
and  thinking  ill  of  him  to  himself. 

Of  Gertrude  he  thought  very  differently.  He  had  taught 
himself  to  disconnect  her  from  the  treachery  of  her  husband 
— or  rather  her  memory;  for,  from  the  day  on  which  he 
had  learnt  that  she  was  engaged  to  Alaric,  he  had  never 
seen  her.  He  still  loved  the  remembrance  of  her.  In  hb 
solitary  walks  vnth  Mrs.  Woodward  he  would  still  speak 
of  her  as  he  might  of  one  in  some  distant  clime,  for  whose 
wel&re  he  was  deeply  interested.  He  had  seen  and  caressed 
her  baby  at  Hampton.  She  was  still  dear  to  him.  Had 
Alaric  been  called  to  his  long  account,  it  would  have  been 
his  dearest  wish  to  have  become  at  some  future  time  the 
husband  of  his  widow. 

To  all  these  feelings  on  Norman*s  part  Alaric  was  very 
indifferent ;  but  their  existence  operated  as  a  drawback  on 
his  wife*s  comfort,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  his  oxvn. 
Mrs.  Woodward  would  not  banish  Norman  from  the 
Cottage,  even  for  her  daughters  sake,  and  it  came  bj 
degrees  to  be  understood  that  the  Tudors,  man  and  wife, 
should  not  go  there  unless  they  were  aware  that  Norman 
was  absent.  Norman,  on  the  other  hand,  did  absent  him- 
self when  it  was  understood  that  Alaric  and  Gertrude  were 
coming ;  and  thus  the  Woodwards  kept  up  their  intercourse 
with  both. 

But  this  was  a  bore.    Alaric  thought  it  most  probable 
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tliat  Narmaa  would  marrj  ouo  of  tbe  fuiuif^r  s Enters, 
he  knew  ilmt  famUj  quarrola  are  itnoomrortuble  and  ttrjiuiii. 
CIO  119.  When  therefore  he  bacaade  a  Oivil  Service  Coiq 
miss  ion  er,  and  wh.s  thus  removed  from  haziness  intercouFM 
mih  Norman,  he  conceited  that  it  would  be  wise  to  amii^ 
g  recoil  ciliatioa.  II  o  di^ussed  the  tuaiter  witii  G«rtrud«, 
and  nhe,  fullj  agr«?eing  with  him,  undertook  the  task  of 
making  the  projKJsal  through  her  oaother.  This  she  did 
ssiih  fdJ  the  kindne^  and  delicttcy  of  a  womaa.  She 
desired  ber  motJier  to  tell  Hany  how  mnch  abe  had  valued 
hia  friendship,  how  greatly  she  regretted  the  loss  of  it,  how 
anxious  her  hnsbaad  was  to  renest,  if  possible,  their  former" 
terms  of  affection.  Mrs.  Woodward,  hj  no  means  sanguinev 
undertook  the  commission.  She  undertook  it,  and  uiterlj 
failed ;  and  when  Gertrude,  ia  her  disappoiatmeut.  apoko 
bitterly  of  Norman's  bitterness,  both  mother  and  sister, 
both  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Linda,  took  Norman's  part* 

'  I  wish  it  could  be  otherwise,'  said  Mm,  Woodward,  'I 
wish  it  for  all  our  sakes ;  but  he  is  a  man  not  easilj  to  be 
tamed,  and  I  cannot  blame  him.  He  has  saffered  yerj 
much.* 

Gertrude  became  very  red.  Her  mother  s  words  contained 
a  reproach  against  herself,  tacit  and  unintended  indeed, 
but  not  the  less  keenly  felt. 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Norman  has  any  cause  of  just 
complaint,'  she  said,  *  against  any  one,  unless  it  be  him- 
self. For  the  sake  of  charity  and  old  associations  we  have 
wished  that  all  ideas  of  injury  should  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. If  he  chooses  still  to  indulge  his  rancour,  he 
must  do  so.     I  had  taken  him  to  be  a  better  Christian.' 

More  words  had  sprung  from  these.  Mrs.  Woodward, 
who,  in  truth,  loved  Norman  the  better  for  the  continuance 
of  his  sorrow,  would  not  give  up  his  part ;  and  so  the 
mother  and  child  parted,  and  the  two  sisters  parted,  not 
quarrelling  indeed,  not  absolutely  with  angry  words,  but  in 
a  tone  of  mind  towards  each  other  widely  differing  from 
that  of  former  years.  Mrs.  Woodward  had  lost  none  of 
the  love  of  the  parent ;  but  Gertrude  had  forgotten  some- 
what of  the  reverence  of  the  child. 

All  this  had  added  much  to  the  grief  created  by  Katie*s 
illness. 
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And  then  of  a  sudden  Katie  became  silent,  as  well  as 
sad  and  ill — silent  and  sad,  but  so  soft,  so  loving  in  ber 
manner.  Her  gentle  little  caresses,  the  tender  love  ever 
lying  in  ber  eye,  the  constant  pressure  of  her  thin  small 
hand,  would  all  but  break  her  mother's  heart.  Katie 
would  sit  beside  her  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room  for 
hours ;  a  book,  taken  up  as  an  excuse,  would  be  in  her 
lap,  and  she  would  sit  there  gazing  listlessly  into  the 
vacant  daylight  till  the  evening  would  come;  and  then, 
when  the  room  was  shaded  and  sombre,  when  the  light  of 
the  fire  merely  served  to  make  the  objects  indistinct,  she 
would  lean  gently  and  by  degrees  upon  her  mother's 
bosom,  would  coax  her  mother's  arm  round  her  neck,  and 
would  thus  creep  as  it  were  into  her  mother's  heart  of 
hearts.  And  then  slow  tears  would  trii^kle  down  her 
dieeks,  very  slow,  one  by  one,  till  they  would  fall  as  tell- 
tales on  her  mother's  hand. 

'  Katie,  my  darling  Katie,'  the  mother  would  say. 

*  I  'm  only  tired,  mamma,'  would  be  her  answer.  '  Don^ 
move,  mamma ;  pray  don't  move.     I  am  so  comfortable.' 

And  then  at  night  she  would  put  herself  to  rest  close 
circled  in  Linda's  arms.  She  would  twist  up  her  little 
feet,  and  lie  so  quiet  there,  that  Linda  would  remain  mo- 
tionless that  she  might  not  disturb  her  Katie's  sleep ;  but 
soon  warm  tears  would  be  running  on  her  bosom,  and  she 
would  know  that  Katie  was  still  thinking  of  her  love. 

Linda,  among  all  her  virtues,  had  not  that  of  reticence, 
and  her  mother  had  soon  learnt  from  her  what  had  been 
said  that  night  in  their  bedroom  about  Charley.  But  this 
violation  of  confidence,  if  it  was  a  violation,  was  hardly 
necessary  to  make  Mrs.  Woodward  aware  of  what  was 
passing  in  her  daughter's  bosom.  When  Katie  ceased  to 
ask  that  Charley  might  be  sent  for,  when  she  ceased  to 
I  plead  for  his  pardon  and  to  praise  his  virtues,  Mrs.  Wood- 
en/ w^^  knew  well  the  cause  of  her  silence.  It  was  not  that 
others  suspected  her  love,  but  that  she  had  learned  to 
suspect  it  herself.  It  was  not  that  she  was  ashamed  of 
loving  Charley,  but  tliat  she  felt  at  once  that  such  Ioto 
would  distress  her  mother's  heart. 

As  she  sat  there  that  night  fingering  her  silken  hair« 
she  had  asked  herself  whether  in  truth  this  man  was 
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master  er  heart  \  sbe  liad  p robed  her  young  bosoni^ 

^hich  1  by  a  suddea  growth,   hecanie  quick   mih  a 

^oman*  >uh6,  aud  she  had  ovvued  to  hei^etf  that  she 
did  love  .  He  was  dearer  to  her.  she  founds  than  all 
in  the  ih  beside.  Fondly  as  she  loved  lier  sister,  si^eet 
to  her  Bi  re  her  mother's  caresses,  their  love  wras  cot  as 
precioiu  ter  as  his  niighl  be.  And  theQ  she  rememhered 
what  he  '  of  his  life,  ti^hat  hja 

characte  ifom  Alaiie  or  Harry 

Norman  d  knew  that  her  love 

was  an  ^  she  would  have  sacri- 

ficed :  pr-  ir  as  he  was,  drunkard, 

pennileasr  aid  i3ot  have  hesitated 

to  take  hi  'e,  and  hate  done  what 

a  woman  turn.     But  she  would 

not  sacriLvo  uc*  ^w».w.  »«,,  now  why  Charley  was 

not  asked,  and  iileatly  acquicoi«d  in  his  banishment. 

She  was  not  yet  quite  seventeen.  Not  yet  seventeen ! 
ihe  reader  will  say.  She  was  still  such  a  child,  and  yet 
arguing  to  herself  about  spendthrift  debtors  and  self-sacri- 
fice !  All  this  hombast  at  sixteen  and  a-half.  No,  ray  un- 
gentle reader,  not  all  this  bombast  at  sixteen  and  a-hal£. 
The  bombast  is  mine.  It  is  my  fault  if  I  cannot  put  into 
fitting  language  the  thoughts  which  God  put  into  her  young 
heart.  In  her  mind  s  soliloquy,  Charley's  vices  were  pro- 
bably all  summed  up  in  the  one  word,  unsteady.  •  Why  is 
he  so  unsteady?  Why  does  he  like  these  wicked  things?' 
Aud  then  as  regarded  Mrs.  Woodward,  she  did  but  make 
a  resolve  that  not  even  for  her  love  would  she  add  to  the 
unhappiness  of  that  loving,  tenderest  mother.  There  was 
no  bombast  in  Katie,  either  expressed  or  unexpressed. 

After  much  consideration  on  the  matter,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward determined  that  she  should  ask  Charley  down  to  the 
Cottage.  In  the  first  place,  she  felt  bitterly  her  apparent 
ingratitude  to  him.  When  last  they  had  been  together, 
the  day  after  Katie's  escape  at  the  bridge,  when  his  tale 
had  just  been  read,  she  had  told  him,  wiih  the  warmth  of 
somewhat  more  than  friendly  affection,  that  henceforth 
they  must  \>e  more  than  common  friends.  She  had  pro- 
mised him  her  love,  she  had  almost  promised  him  the 
affection  and  care  of  a  mother;  and  now  how  was  she 
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keeping  her  promise  ?  He  had  fallen  into  misfortune,  and 
she  had  immediately  deserted  him.  Over  and  over  again 
she  said  to  herself  that  her  first  duty  was  to  her  own 
child ;  but  even  with  this  reflection,  she  could  hardly  re- 
concile herself  to  her  neglect  of  him. 

And  then,  moreover,  she  felt  that  it  was  impossible  that 
all  their  friendship,  all  their  mutual  regard,  should  die 
away  suddenly  without  any  explanation.  An  attempt  to 
bring  about  this  would  not  cure  Katie's  love.  If  this  were 
done,  would  not  Katie  always  think  of  Charley's  wrong? 

And,  lastly,  it  was  quite  clear  that  Katie  had  put  a 
check  on  her  own  heart.  A  meeting  now  might  be  the 
reverse  of  dangerous.  It  would  be  well  that  Katie  should 
use  herself  to  be  with  him  now  again  ;  well,  at  any  rate, 
that  she  should  see  him  once  before  their  proposed  journey 
to  Torquay;  for,  alas,  the  journey  to  Torquay  was  now 
insisted  on  by  the  Loudon  physician — insisted  on,  although 
he  opined  with  a  nod,  somewhat  less  authoritative  than 
his  former  nod,  that  the  young  lady  was  touched  by  no 
organic  disease. 

*  And  then,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward  to  herself,  '  his  heart 
is  good,  and  I  will  speak  openly  to  him.'  And  so  Charley 
was  again  invited  to  the  cottage.  After  some  demurring 
between  him  and  Norman,  he  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mrs.  Val's  dance  had  taken  place  in  June,  and  it  was 
now  late  in  October.  Four  months  had  intervened,  and 
during  that  period  Charley  had  seen  none  of  the  Wood- 
wards. He  had  over  and  over  again  tried  to  convince  him- 
self that  this  was  his  own  fault,  and  that  he  had  no  right 
to  accuse  Mrs.  Woodward  of  ingratitude.  But  he  was 
hardly  successful.  He  did  feel,  in  spite  of  himself,  that 
he  had  been  dropped  because  of  the  disgrace  attaching  to 
his  arrest;  that  Mrs.  Woodward  had  put  him  aside  as 
being  too  bad  to  associate  with  her  and  her  daughters; 
and  that  it  was  intended  that  henceforth  they  should  be 
strangern. 

He  still  had  Katie's  purse,  and  he  made  a  sort  of  resolve 
that  as  long  as  he  kept  that  in  his  possession,  as  long  as 
he  had  that  near  his  heart,  he  would  not  go  near  Norah 
Geraghty.  This  resolution  he  had  kept ;  but  though  ho 
did  not  go  to  the  *  Cat  and  Whistle,'  he  frequented  other 
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places  which  were  as  discreditable*  or  more  so*  He  paid 
manj  very  fniiiless  visits  to  Mr.  M'Riieii;  contrived  la 
run  up  a  score  mih  the  proprietor  of  th€  daiicmg  saloon  in 
Ho] bom;  and  was  as  negUgeat  as  ever  iii  the  matter  of 
the  lock  entries. 

'  It  is  no  use  now/  he  would  say  to  faimselff  when  some 
aspirations  for  higher  things  came  across  his  he=an ;  'it  is 
too  k to  now  to  go  back.  Those  who  once  cared  for  me 
have  thrown  me  over/  And  then  he  would  again  think  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  Monument,  and  of  what  might 
be  done  for  threepence  or  fourpence  in  a  pistol  gallery. 

And  then  at  last  came  the  iuvitatiou  to  Hampton.  He 
was  once  more  to  talk  to  Mt^.  Woodward*  and  associate 
with  Ltnda — to  see  Katie  once  more,  "When  he  had  last 
left  the  house  he  had  almost  been  as  much  at  home  as  ooj 
one  of  the  family ;  and  now  he  was  to  return  to  it  as  a 
perfect  stranger.  As  ha  tray  el  led  down  with  Norman  by 
Uie  railway,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  journey  was 
passing  over  too  quickly.  He  was  like  a  prisoner  going  to 
his  doom.  As  he  crossed  the  bridge,  and  remembered 
how  Katie  had  looked  when  she  lay  struggling  in  the 
water,  how  he  had  been  fgted  and  caressed  after  pulling 
her  out,  he  made  a  bitter  contrast  be^tween  his  present 
position  and  that  which  he  then  enjoyed.  Were  it  not  for 
very  shame,  he  would  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  return 
to  London. 

And  then  in  a  moment  they  were  at  the  Cottage  door. 
The  road  had  never  been  so  short.  Norman,  who  had  not 
fathomed  Charley's  feelings,  was  happy  and  light-hearted — 
more  so  than  was  usual  with  him,  for  he  was  unaffectedly 
glad  to  witness  Charley's  return  to  Hampton.  He  rang 
sharply  at  the  door,  and  when  it  was  opened,  walked  with 
happy  confidence  into  the  drawing-room.  Charley  was 
bound  to  follow  him,  and  there  he  found  himself  again  ia 
presence  of  Mrs.  Woodward  and  her  daughters.  Katie 
would  fain  have  absented  herself,  but  Mrs.  Woodward 
knew  that  the  first  meeting  could  take  place  in  no  more 
favourable  manner. 

Mrs.  Woodward  bade  him  welcome  with  a  collected 
Toice,  and  assured,  if  not  easy  manner.  She  shook  hands 
with  him  cordially,  and  said  a  few  words  as  to  her  pleasure 
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of  seeing  him  again.  Then  he  next  took  Linda's  hand, 
and  she  too  made  a  little  speech,  more  awkwai*dly  than  her 
mother,  saying  something  mcU  dpropo$  about  the  very  long 
time  he  had  been  away ;  and  then  she  laughed  with  a  little 
titter,  trying  to  recover  herself.  And  at  last  he  came  to 
Katie.  There  was  no  getting  over  it.  She  also  stretched 
out  her  now  thin  hand,  and  Charley,  as  he  touched  it, 
perceived  how  altered  she  was.  Katie  looked  up  into  his 
face,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  she  could  not  articulate  a 
word.  She  looked  into  his  face,  and  then  at  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward, as  though  imploring  her  mother's  aid  to  tell  her  how 
to  act  or  what  to  say;  and  then  finding  her  power  of 
utterance  impeded  by  rising  sobs,  she  dropped  back  again 
on  her  seat,  and  hid  her  face  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa. 

*  Our  Katie  is  not  so  well  as  when  you  last  saw  her— is 
she,  Charley  ?  *  said  Mrs.  Woodward.  •  She  is  very  weak 
just  now;  but  thank  God  she  has,  we  believe,  no  dangerous 
symptoms  about  her.  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  we 
are  going  to  Torquay  for  the  winter  ? ' 

And  so  they  went  on  talking.  The  ice  was  broken  and 
the  worst  was  over.  They  did  not  talk,  it  is  true,  as  in 
former  days  ;  there  was  no  confidence  between  them  now, 
and  each  of  them  felt  that  there  was  none ;  but  they  never- 
theless fell  into  a  way  of  unembarrassed  conversation,  and 
were  all  tolerably  at  their  ease. 

And  then  they  went  to  dinner,  and  Charley  was  called 
on  to  discuss  Admiralty  matters  with  Uncle  Bat ;  and  then 
he  and  Norman  sat  after  dinner  a  little  longer  than  usual ; 
and  then  they  had  a  short  walk,  during  which  ICatie 
remained  at  home ;  but  short  as  it  was,  it  was  quite  long 
enough,  for  it  was  very  dull ;  and  then  there  was  tea ;  and 
then  more  constrained  conversation,  in  which  Katie  took 
no  part  whatever  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Woodward  and  the  girls 
took  their  candles,  and  Charley  went  over  to  the  inn  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road.  Oh !  how  different  was  thb 
from  the  former  evenings  at  Surbiton  Cottage. 

Charley  had  made  no  plan  for  any  special  interview  with 
Katie ;  had,  indeed,  not  specially  thought  about  it  at  all ; 
but  he  could  not  but  feel  an  intense  desire  to  say  one  word 
to  her  in  private,  and  learn  whotlier  all  her  solicitude  for 
faim  was  over.     '  Dear  Charley,  you  will  be  steady ;  won't 
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you?*  T  ose  bad  been  Her  laei  ^vonls  to  bim.  Notbing 
could  bavf  been  &f?edter ;  altbougb  they  brought  before  hi;} 
mind  tlie  remembrance  of  \m  own  unvtorthj  career,  tbej 
had  bet^n  ;  lexpressibly  sweet,  bs  testifj^ing  the  intereet  she 
felt  in  hioj.  Atid  was  that  all  over  now  ?  Had  ii  all  been 
talked  aw   f  hy  Mrs.  Woodward's  cautious  wisdom ^  because 


he  had  la   ^  ^'^*'  '^^'^  niffht  in 

But  thi- 
him  that 
to  be  alio 

She  diu  EiuL,  iiuwi 
breakf&st,  but  she  sai 
him  wh(3n  l-i**  «"^ke 

In  the  i 
Charley  fo 
that  he  was  aione  %ua 


^«iiig  house? 

passed  1,  it  appeared  to 
I  one  word  to  bar  iras 

L.     She  was  not  up  at 
it  lunch,  and  answered 

out  to  walkf  and  then 

iBXk  went  one  way,  and 

ra,  rrouowaid.     It  WHS  manifest 


to  him  that  this  arrangement  had  been  made  on  purpose, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  to  undergo  some  private  conversa- 
tion, the  nature  of  which  he  dreaded.  He  dreaded  it  very 
much ;  when  he  heard  it,  it  made  him  very  wretched ;  but 
it  was  not  the  less  full  of  womanly  affection  and  regard  for 
him. 

•I  cannot  let  you  go  from  us,  Charley,*  began  Mrs. 
Woodward,  *  without  telling  you  how  deep  a  sorrow  it  has 
been  to  me  to  be  so  long  without  seeing  you.  I  know  you 
have  thought  me  very  ungrateful.* 

•  Ungrateful,  Mrs.  Woodward !  O  no !  I  have  done 
nothing  to  make  gratitude  necessary.' 

•Yes,  Charley,  you  have — ^you  have  done  much,  too 
much.     You  have  saved  my  child  s  life.' 

•  O  no,  I  did  not,'  said  he ;  '  besides,  I  hate  gratitude. 
I  don't  want  any  one  to  be  grateful  to  me.  Gratitude  is 
almost  as  offensive  as  pity.  Of  course  I  pulled  Katie  out 
of  the  water  when  she  fell  in ;  and  I  would  have  done  as 
much  for  your  favourite  cat'  He  said  this  with  some- 
thing of  bitterness  in  his  tone ;  it  was  not  much,  for  though 
he  felt  bitterly  he  did  not  intend  to  show  it;  but  Mrs. 
Woodward's  ear  did  not  fail  to  catch  it. 

•  Don't  be  angry  with  us,  Charley ;  don't  make  us  more 
unhappy  than  we  already  are.' 

•  Unhappy  ! '  said  he,  as  though  he  thought  that  all  the 
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anhappiness   in   the   world  was  at  the  present  moment 
reaerved  for  his  own  shouldera. 

•  Yes,  we  are  not  so  happy  now  as  we  were  when  you 
were  last  with  us.     Poor  Katie  is  very  ill.* 

•  But  you  don't  think  there  is  auy  danger,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward?* 

There  are  many  tones  in  which  such  a  question  may  be 
asked — and  is  asked  from  day  to  day, — all  differing  widely 
firom  each  other,  and  giving  evidence  of  various  shades  of 
feeling  in  the  speaker.  Charley  involuntarily  put  his 
whole  heart  into  it.  Mrs.  Woodward  could  not  but  love 
him  for  feeling  for  her  child,  though  she  would  have  given 
80  much  that  the  two  might  have  been  indifferent  to  each 
other. 

*I  do  not  know,'  she  said.  'We  hope  not.  But  I 
•hould  not  be  sent  with  her  to  Torquay  if  she  were  not 
Teiy  ill.  She  is  very  ill,  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
nothing  should  be  aUowed  to  excite  her  painfully.  I  tell 
yoa  this,  Charley,  to  excuse  our  apparent  unkindness  in 
not  having  you  here  sooner.* 

Charley  walked  by  her  in  silence.  Why  should  his 
coming  excite  her  more  than  Norman's?  What  could 
there  be  painful  to  her  in  seeing  him  ?  Did  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  arrested  attach  to  his  visit  any  peculiar 
probability  of  excitement? 

'  Do  not  suppose  that  we  have  not  thought  of  you,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Woodward.  *We  have  all  done  so  daily. 
Nay,  I  have  done  so  myself  all  but  hourly.  Ah.  Cliarley, 
you  will  never  know  how  truly  I  love  you.* 

Charley *s  heart  was  as  soft  as  it  was  inflammable.  He 
was  utterly  unable  to  resist  such  tenderness  as  Mrs. 
Wpodward  showed  to  him.  He  had  made  a  little  resolu- 
tion' to  bo  stiff  and  stem,  to  ask  for  no  favour  and  to 
receive  none,  not  to  palliate  his  own  conduct,  or  to  allow 
Mrs.  Woodward  to  condemn  it.  He  had  felt  that  as  the 
Woodwards  had  given  him  up,  they  had  no  longer  any 
right  to  criticise  him.  To  them  at  least,  one  and  all,  to 
Mrs.  Woodward  and  her  daughters,  his  conduct  had  been 
iom  reproche.  They  had  no  cause  to  upbraid  him  on 
their  own  account ;  and  they  had  now  abandoned  the  right 
to  do  80  on  his  own.    With  such  aaaomed  stermiesa  he 
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began  his  walk:  Vut  now  it  had  all  melted  before  tho 
warmth  of  one  tender  word  from  a  womftu's  mouth, 

*  I  know  1  am  not  worth  thinking  about,*  said  he. 

'Do  not  say  so;  pray  do  not  say  so*  Do  not  ihink 
thai  we  eaj  so  to  our&ehes.  1  grieve  for  your  faults, 
Charley  I  kuow  ihoy  ore  gneTOiis  and  wicked ;  but  L 
know  how  tnueh  there  is  of  good  in  you.  I  know  how 
clever  you  are,  how  excellent  your  heart  is,  how  sweet 
your  disposition.  I  trust,  I  trust  in  God,  yon  may  reform, 
and  be  the  prido  of  your  friends.  I  trust  that  1  yet  may 
be  proud  of  knowing  yon ' 

*  No  one  will  ever  be  proud  of  me/  satd  Charley. 

'We  shall  all  be  proud  of  you,  if  you  will  reaoke  to 
t«m  away  from  childish  things  now  that  you  are  no  longer 
a  cliild— your  faults  arse  faults  which  as  yet  may  be  so 

easily  rcHnqnished.     But»  oh,  Charley ^ -'  and  then  Mrs. 

Woodward  paused  and  locked  wiitfully  into  his  hce. 
She  had  now  come  to  the  point  at  which  she  had  to  make 
her  prayer  to  him.  She  had  resolved  to  tell  him  the 
canse  of  her  fears,  and  to  trust  to  his  honour  to  free  her 
from  them.  Now  was  the  moment  for  her  to  speak  out ; 
but  now  that  the  moment  was  come,  the  words  were 
wanting. 

She  looked  wistfully  into  his  face,  but  he  did  not  even 
guess  what  was  her  meaning.  He  knew  the  secret  of  his 
own  love ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  Katie  also  had  her 
secret  He  had  never  dreamt  that  his  faults,  among  all 
their  ill  effects,  bad  paled  her  cheek,  made  wan  her  arm, 
silenced  her  voice,  and  dimmed  her  eye.  When  he  had 
heard  Katie  cough,  he  had  in  nowise  connected  the  hated 
sound  with  his  own  anest.  He  had  thought  only  of  his 
own  love.  4 

*  Oh  !  Charley — I  know  I  can  trust  you,*  said  TVf rs. 
Woodward.  *  I  know  you  are  gentle  and  good.  You  will 
be  gentle  and  good  to  us,  will  you  not  ?  you  will  not  make 
us  ail  wretched?' 

Charley  declared  that  he  would  not  willingly  do  any- 
thing to  cause  pain  to  any  of  them. 

*  No — I  am  sure  you  will  not  And  therefore,  Charley, 
you  must  not  see  Katie  any  more.* 

At  this  time  they  had  turned  off  the  road  into  a  shady 
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lane,  in  which  the  leaves  of  autumn  were  hegiiminq  to  fall. 
A  path  led  over  a  stile  away  from  the  lane  into  the 
fields,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  had  turned  towards  it,  as 
though  intending  to  continue  their  walk  in  that  direction. 
])ut  when  she  had  reached  the  stile,  she  had  .sat  down 
upon  the  steps  of  it,  and  Charley  had  been  listeiiing  to 
her,  standing  by,  leaning  on  the  top  rail. 

'And  therefore,  Charley,  you  must  not  see  Katie  any 
more.'  So  much  she  said,  and  then  she  looked  into  hia 
face  with  imploring  eyes. 

It  w:i8  impossible  that  he  should  answer  her  at  once. 
He  had  to  realise  so  much  that  had  hitherto  not  been 
expressed  between  them,  before  he  could  fully  understand 
what  she  meant ;  and  then  he  wjis  called  on  to  give  up  so 
much  that  be  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  was  within  bis 
reach!  Before  he  could  answer  her  he  bad  to  assure 
himself  that  Katie  loved  him ;  he  had  to  understand  that 
her  love  for  one  so  abandoned  was  regarded  as  fatal ;  and 
he  had  to  reply  to  a  mother's  prayer  that  he  would  remove 
himself  from  the  reach  of  a  passion  which  to  him  was 
worth  all  the  world  beside. 

He  turned  his  face  away  from  her,  but  still  stood 
leaning  on  the  stile,  with  his  arms  folded  on  it.  She 
watched  him  for  a  while  in  silence,  and  at  last  she  saw  big 
tears  drop  from  his  face  on  to  the  dust  of  the  path  on 
the  further  side.  There  they  came  rolling  down,  large 
globules  of  sorrow.  Nothing  is  so  painful  to  a  woman  as 
a  man  in  tears,  and  Mi's.  Woodward's  heart  was  wrur.g  to 
its  very  core.  Why  was  he  not  like  Alaric  or  Norman,  so 
that  she  might  make  him  welcome  to  her  daughter's 
heart? 

She  leant  towards  him  and  put  her  hand  caressingly  on 
his  arm.     *  It  shall  be  so,  shall  it  not,  Charley  ?* 

*  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  say  so.' 

*  I  have  your  word  then  ?  If  I  have  your  word,  that  will 
be  a  perfect  bond.  I  have  your  word,  have  I  not, 
Charley?'  • 

*  What ! — never  see  her  in  my  life  ?  *  said  he,  turning 
almost  fiercely  on  Mrs.  Woodward. 

'  That,  you  know,  is  more  than  you  can  promise,*  said 
she.  yery  gently.     *  It  is  not  to  the  letter  of  the  promise 
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lus  cbee! 

ut  ha 

however, 

k  on  1 

Mrs,  Wo 

i  coula 

*I  do  u 

ad  JQ\ 

it,  I  wil 

^ 

r 

without 

VO 

When 

»i 

that  I  wou  ]  bind  yon,  but  to  its  aptrit  Vou  nnderstsnii 
well  wb&t  i  mean;  jou  know  what  I  wish,  and  whj  t 
wish  it.  Bay  that  you  will  obey  mj  ^mh,  and  I  will 
leaTe  the  mode  of  doing  it  to  your  own  honour.  IlaTe  I 
your  prooiise? ' 

Ho  «book  her  hand  off  bis  arm  almost  roughly,  iboii^h 
unintentionally,  n"*!  pt^i'^a  nhm^^ij  round  leant  iwiih  hi^ 
back  against  the  &uj<  of  tears  were  still  on 

r  crying ;    there  was, 
b-rending  sorrow  whi^h 

Md  Bmce  you  demand 
Iked  hame  aide  by  side, 

're.  Woodward  went  to 

her  room,  ana  onarjvy  louna  nimsejf  alone  with  Katie. 

•  I  hope  you  find  yoorself  better  thiar  eyening,'  said 
be. 

•  Oh,  I  am  quite  well,'  she  answered,  with  her  sweetest, 
kindest  voice ;  '  I  am  quite  well,  only  sometimes  I  am  a 
little  weak.' 

He  walked  up  to  the  window  as  though  to  pass  on  to  the 
lawn ;  but  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  that,  and 
the  window  was  locked.  He  retraced  his  steps,  therefore, 
and  passing  out  of  the  drawing-room  into  the  hall,  stood  at 
the  open  front  door  till  he  heard  Mrs.  Woodward  come 
down.     Then  he  followed  her  into  the  room. 

•  Good-by,'  he  said  to  her  suddenly ;  *  I  shall  start  by  the 
early  train  to-morrow,  and  shall  not  see  you.'  She  pressed 
his  hand,  but  he  in  nowise  returned  the  pressure.  *  Good- 
by,  Linda;  good-by,  Katie;  good  night,  Captain  Cuttwater.' 
And  so  he  went  his  way,  as  Adam  did  when  he  was  driven 
out  of  Paradise. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  cook,  while  engaged 
in  her  most  matutinal  duties,  was  disturbed  by  a  ring  at 
the  front  door.  She,  and  she  only  of  the  household,  was 
up,  and  as  she  h&d  not  completed  her  toilet  with  much  minute- 
ness, she  was  rather  embarrassed  when,  on  opening  the 
door,  she  saw  Mr.  Charles  Tudor. 

•  I  beg  your  pardon,  cook,  for  troubling  you  so  early ; 
but  I  have  left  something  in  the  drawing-room.   I  can  find 
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if.  mjsclf  ;•  and»  so  saying,  he  hurried  into  the  room,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  servant  from  following  htm. 

Katie  had  a  well-worn,  well-known  little  workbox,  which, 
in  years  now  long  past,  had  been  given  to  her  either  by 
Alaric  or  HaiTy.  Doubtless  she  had  now  workboxes  grander 
both  in  appearance  and  size ;  but,  nevertheless,  whether 
from  habit  or  from  choice,  her  custom  was,  in  her  daily 
needle-work,  to  use  this  old  friend.  Often  and  often  had 
Charley  played  with  it  many  wicked  pranks.  Once,  while 
Katie  had  as  yet  no  pretension  to  be  grown  up,  he  had  put 
a  snail  into  it,  and  had  incurred  her  severe  displeasure. 
He  had  stuffed  it  full  of  acorns,  and  been  rewarded  by 
being  pelted  with  them  round  the  lawn ;  and  had  filled  it 
with  nuts,  for  which  he  had  not  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  pardon.  He  knew  every  hole  and  comer  in  it!  he 
was  intimate  with  all  her  little  feminine  nickuacks — her 
Hilver  thimble,  her  scissors,  her  bit  of  wax,  and  the  yard- 
measure,  which  twisted  itself  in  and  out  of  an  ivory 
eottage— -he  knew  them  all,  as  well  as  though  they  were 
his  own ;  and  he  knew  also  where  the  workbox  stood. 

He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  then,  with  his 
quickest  motion,  raised  the  lid  and  put  within  the  box,. just 
under  the  bit  of  work  on  which  she  was  employed,  a  light 
small  riaper  parcel.  It  contained  the  purse  which  she  had 
worked  for  hira,  and  had  given  to  him  with  such  sweet 
affection  at  the  Chiswick  flower-show. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HOW   APOLLO   SAVED   THE    HAWT. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  the  Woodwards  went  to 
Torquay,  and  remained  there  till  the  following  May. 
^orman  went  with  them  to  see  them  properly  settled  in 
their  new  lodgings,  and  visited  them  at  Chnstmss.  and 
once  again  during  their  stay  there.  He  then  went  down 
to  fetch  them  home,  and  when  they  all  returned,  informed 
Charley,  with  whom  he  was  still  living,  that  he  was  engaged 
to  Linda.  It  was  arranged,  he  said,  that  they  were  to  be 
married  in  August. 
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On  i  wbole^  xht  jouniey  to  Torquay  was  consiiJered  to 
have  b^^..  sac^essful.  Katies  he^Hb  had  been  the  only 
object  in  going  there,  and  the  main  consi deration  wbilo 
(hey  remained  She  returned,  if  not  well,  at  any  mta  not 
worse.  She  had  got  through  the  wmter,  and  her  luogs 
were  still  pronounced  to  be  free  frxJin  those  dreadful 
signs  of  decay,  the  nMUd  td  which  has  broken  fio  many 
toothers'  hearts  f  into  the  breasts  of  su 

many  fathers,  im  at  Torquay  she  had 

grown  n        .  at:-*  »se  with  those  who  grow 

quickh  mA  thin.  Pt^ople  at  Torquay 

are  al  I  Irs.  Woodward  had  not* 

there!  1  at  this.     Her  spirits, 

tboug.  tiad  been  in  former  days, 

had  in  .^erself  mora  than  aha  had 

done  uurniij  uic  loai*  \rtv  i uvu Jis  at  Hamjiton,  and  had, 
at  least  so  Mrs.  Woodward  fondly  flattered  herself, 
ceased  to  be  always  thinking  of  Charley  Tudor,  It  was 
quite  clear  that  she  bad  firmly  made  up  her  mind  to  some 
certain  line  of  conduct  with  reference  to  him ;  she  never 
mentioned  his  name,  nor  was  it  mentioned  in  her  hearing 
by  either  her  mother  or  sister  during  their  stay  at  Torquay. 
When  Norman  came  down,  she  always  found  some  oppor- 
tunity of  inquiring  from  him  as  to  Charley  s  health  and 
welfare ;  but  she  did  this  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  placing  her  feelings  wonderfully  under 
control. 

On  that  Monday  morning,  on  which  Charley  had  re- 
turned to  town  after  his  eaily  visit  to  her  workbox,  she 
had  not  failed  to  find  the  purse.  Linda  was  with  her 
when  she  did  so,  but  she  had  contrived  so  to  conceal  her 
emotion,  that  nothing  was  seen  and  nothing  suspected. 
She  felt  at  onc«  that  it  was  intended  that  all  intercourse 
should  be  broken  off  between  them.  She  knew  in- 
stinctively that  this  was  the  effect  of  some  precaution  on 
her  mother's  part,  and  with  a  sad  bosom  and  a  broken 
heart,  she  acquiesced  in  it.  She  said  nothing,  even  to 
herself,  of  the  truth  and  constancy  of  her  love  ;  she  made 
no  mental  resolution  against  any  other  passion ;  she  did 
not  even  think  whether  or  not  she  might  ever  be  tempted 
vo  love  another ;   but  she  felt  a  dumb,  aching  numbness 
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aboQt  ber  heart ;  and,  looking  round  about  ber,  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  all  was  dark  and  dismal. 

And  80  they  sojourned  through  the  winter  at  Torquay. 
The  effort  \vhich  Katie  made  was  undoubtedly  salutary  to 
ber.  She  took  again  to  her  work  and  her  lessons — studies 
we  should  probably  now  call  them — and  before  she  left 
Torquay,  she  had  again  learned  how  to  smile ;  but  not  to 
laugh  with  that  gay  ringing  silver  laughter,  ringing,  but 
yet  not  loud,  which  to  Charley's  ear  had  been  as  sweet  as 
heayenly  music.  During  this  time  Uncle  Bat  remained 
at  Hampton,  keeping  bachelor's  house  by  himself. 

And  then  while  they  were  at  Torquay,  Linda  and 
Norman  became  engaged  to  each  other.  Their  loves  were 
honest,  true,  and  happy  ;  but  not  of  a  nature  to  give  much 
scope  to  a  novelist  of  a  romantic  turn.  Linda  knew  she 
was  not  Norman's  first  love,  and  requited  Norman,  of 
course,  by  telling  him  something,  not  much,  of  Alaric*8 
flEdseness  to  her.  Norman  made  but  one  ungenerous 
stipulation.  It  was  this :  that  in  manying  him  Lindm 
must  give  up  all  acquaintance  with  her  brother-in-law.  He 
would  never,  he  said,  be  the  means  of  separating  two 
sisters;  she  and  Gertrude  might  have  such  intercourse 
together  as  their  circumstances  might  render  possible; 
but  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  either  he,  Harnr 
Norman,  or  his  wife  should  ever  again  associate  with 
Alaric  Tudor. 

In  such  matters  Linda  had  always  been  guided  by 
others ;  so  she  sighed  and  promised,  and  the  engagement 
was  duly  ratified  by  all  the  parties  concerned. 

We  must  now  return  to  Charley.  When  he  got  back 
to  town,  he  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  amulet ;  his  charm 
had  gone  from  htm,  and  he  had  nothing  now  left  whereby 
to  save  himself  from  ruin  and  destruction.  He  was 
utterly  flung  over  by  the  Woodwards :  that  now  was  to 
him  an  undoubted  fact  When  Mrs.  Woodward  told  him 
that  he  was  never  again  to  see  Katie,  that  was,  of  coune. 
tantamount  to  turning  him  out  of  the  Cottage.  It  might 
be  all  very  well  to  talk  to  him  of  affection  and  friendship ; 
but  it  was  manifest  that  no  further  signs  of  either  were  to 
be  shown  to  him.  He  had  proved  himself  to  be  unworthy, 
and  was  no  more  to  be  considered  as  one  of  tbe  circle 
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which  made  tbe  d  rawing- rootxi  at  Surbitoti  Cottage  iu 
centre.  He  could  not  quite  explain  aH  this  to  Norman, 
as  tie  could  not  tell  him  ivhat  had  passed  between  him  aod 
Mrs.  Woodward ;  but  be  aaid  enough  to  make  bis  friend 
know  thst  he  intended  to  go  to  Hampton  no  more. 

It  wonld  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  describe  CbBrlej  aa 
being  angry  with  Mr«,  Woodward.  He  knew  that  she 
was  only  doing  ber  duty  by  her  cliild  ;  he  kitew  that  she 
was  actuated  by  the  pnreat  and  best  of  motives ;  he  was 
not  able  to  say  a  word  against  her  even  to  hiraeelf;  bnt, 
nevertheless,  he  desired  to  be  revenged  on  her — not  by 
injuring  her,  not  by  iiyuring  Katie— but  by  injuring 
himself-  Ha  would  make  Mrs*  Woodward  fe«l  what  she 
bad  doue,  by  rushing,  himself,  on  his  own  ruin.  H*^ 
would  return  to  the  *  Cat  and  Whistle*— he  would  keep  his 
promise  and  marry  Norah  Geraghty — he  would  go  utterly 
to  destruction,  and  then  Mra.  Woodward  would  know 
and  feel  what  abe  had  dona  in  banishing  him  ^m*  her 
daughter  8  presence  I 

Having  arrived  at  this  magnanimous  resolution  after  a 
fortnight*s  doubt  and  misery,  he  proceeded  to  put  hb 
purpose  into  execution.  It  was  now  some  considerable 
time  since  he  had  been  at  the  *  Cat  and  Whistle ; '  he  had 
had  no  further  visit  from  Mrs.  Davis,  but  he  had  received 
one  or  two  notes  both  from  her  and  Norah,  to  which,  as 
long  as  be  had  Katie's  purse,  he  was  resolute  in  not 
replying ;  messages  aldo  had  reached  him  from  the  land- 
lady through  Dick  Scatterall,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 
reminded  that  there  was  a  tride  due  at  the  bar,  and 
another  trifle  for  money  lent. 

One  night,  having  lashed  himself  up  to  a  fit  state  of 
wretched  desperation,  he  found  himself  at  the  well-known 
comer  of  the  street  leading  out  of  the  Strand.  On  his 
journey  thither  he  had  been  trying  to  realise  to  himself 
what  it  would  be  to  be  the  husband  of  Norah  Geraghty ; 
what  would  be  the  joy  of  returning  to  a  small  house  in 
some  dingy  snburb  and  finding  her  to  receive  him.  Could 
he  really  love  her  when  she  would  be  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  the  mother 
of  his  children?  In  such  a  case  would  he  ever  be  able  to 
forget  that  he  had  known  Katie  Woodward  ?  Would  those 
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words  of  hers  ever  ring  in  his  ears,  then  as  uow — *  Yoa 
will  be  steady,  dear  Charley  ;  won't  you?' 

There  are  those  who  boast  that  a  gentleman  must  always 
be  a  gentleman  ;  that  a  man,  let  him  marry  whom  he  will, 
raises  or  degrades  his  wife  to  the  level  of  his  own  condi- 
tion, and  that  King  Cophetua  could  share  his  throne  with 
a  beggar-woman  without  sullying  its  splendour  or  diminish- 
ing its  glory.  How  a  king  may  fare  in  such  a  condition, 
the  author,  knowing  little  of  kings,  will  not  pretend  to  say ; 
nor  yet  will  he  offer  an  opinion  whether  a  lowly  match  be 
fatally  injurious  to  a  marquis,  duke,  or  earl ;  but  this  he 
will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  a  man  from  the  ordinary  ranks 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  has  had  the  nurture  of  a  gentle- 
man, prepares  for  himself  a  hell  on  earth  in  taking  a  wife 
from  any  rank  much  below  his  own, — a  hell  on  earth,  and, 
alas !  too  often  another  hell  elsewhere  also.  He  most 
either  leave  her  or  loathe  her.  She  may  be  endowed  with 
all  those  moral  virtues  which  should  adorn  all  women,  and 
which,  thank  God,  are  common  to  women  in  this  country ; 
bat  he  will  have  to  endure  habits,  manners,  and  ideas, 
which  the  close  contiguity  of  married  life  will  force  ufion 
hb  disgusted  palate,  and  which  must  banish  all  love.  Man 
by  instinct  desires  in  his  wife  something  softer,  sweeter, 
more  refined  than  himself ;  and  though  in  failing  to  obtain 
this,  the  fault  may  be  all  his  own,  he  will  not  on  that 
account  the  more  easily  reconcile  himself  to  the  want 

Charley  knew  that  he  was  preparing  such  misery  for 
himself.  As  he  went  along,  determined  to  commit  a  moral 
suicide  by  allying  himself  to  the  barmaid,  he  constrained 
himself  to  look  with  his  mind's  eye  '  upon  this  picture  and 
on  that' 

He  had  felt  of  what  nature  was  the  sort  of  love  with 
which  Katie  Woodward  had  inspired  his  heart ;  and  he  felt 
also  what  was  that  other  sort  of  love  to  which  the  charms 
of  Norah  Geraghty  had  given  birth. 

Norah  was  a  fine  girl,  smart  enough  in  her  outward 
apparel,  but  apt  occasionally  to  disclose  uncomfortable 
secrets,  if  from  any  accident  more  than  her  outward 
apparel  might  momentarily  become  visible.  When  dressed 
up  for  a  Sunday  excursion  she  had  her  attractions,  and 
even  on  ordinary  evenings,  a  young  man  such  as  Charley, 
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after  x  nng  two  or  tbree  glasses  of  spirits  and  water, 
and  3u  ug  t\^o  or  tbr^e  cigars,  might  find  h^r  to  be 
what  ptmifl  of  her  friends  would  have  cAlled  *  very  good 
compa  As  to  ber  mind,  had  Cbarlay  heen  asked  about 

it,  bo  ,.«  dd  probably  have  said  that  he  was  igitorant 
whether  si  a  iiad  any  ;  but  tbb  he  did  know,  that  she  was 
eharp  ■  quick*  alert  in  counting  change,  and  gifted  with 
a  pecu  II  1  '  "  saio  by  the  touch.    Such 

was  I  9j  -was  to  many, 

Ari  was  limned  with  equal 

aecur^  k  ,  with  all  her  juveuila 

spirit,  jTcry  motion  of  hera  was 

easy,  a  le  couM  twist  her  young 

limbs  1  .be  nice  ideas  and  ways 

which  jTOws  from  child  bood  to 

^ofnai>  ».u,  uuui;i  ujc  t3/D  ui  a  fttotber  who  is  a  lady« 

Katie  cooia  he  untidy  on  occasions :  but  ber  very  unUdi* 
ness  v?as  inyiting.  All  ber  belongings  were  nice ;  she  had 
no  hidden  secrets,  the  chance  revealing  of  which  would  dis- 
grace her.  She  might  come  in  from  her  island  palaces  in 
a  guise  which  would  call  down  some  would-be-censorious 
exclamation  from  her  mother  ;  but  all  others  but  her 
mother  would  declare  that  Katie  in  such  moments  was 
more  lovely  than  ever.  And  Katie  s  beauty  pleased  more 
than  the  eye — it  came  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
those  who  saw  her.  It  spoke  at  once  to  the  intelligence, 
and  required,  for  its  full  appreciation,  an  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties,  as  well  as  animal  senses.  If  the  owner 
of  that  outward  form  were  bad  or  vile,  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  Nature  must  have  lied  when  she  en- 
dowed her  with  so  fair  an  index.  Such  was  Katie  Wood- 
wood,  whom  Charley  was  not  to  marry. 

As  he  turned  down  Norfolk  Street,  he  thought  of  all 
this,  as  the  gambler,  sitting  with  his  razor  before  him  with 
which  he  intends  to  cut  his  throat,  may  be  supposed  to 
think  of  the  stakes  which  he  has  failed  to  win,  and  the 
fortune  he  has  failed  to  make.  Norah  Geragbty  was 
Charley's  razor,  and  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  *  Cat  and 
Whistle,'  determined  to  draw  it  at  once  across  his  weasand, 
and  sever  himself  for  ever  from  all  that  is  valuable  in  tho 
world- 
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It  was  now  about  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  hoar  the  '  Cat 
and  Whistle  *  generally  does  its  most  stirring  trade.  This 
Charley  knew ;  but  he  also  knew  that  the  little  back  par- 
lour, even  if  there  should  be  an  inmate  in  it  at  the  time  of 
his  going  in,  would  soon  be  made  private  for  his  purposes. 

When  he  went  in,  Mrs.  Davis  was  standing  behind  the 
coimter,  dressed  in  a  cap  of  wonderful  grandeur,  and  a  red 
tabinet  gown,  which  rustled  among  the  pots  and  jars, 
sticking  out  from  her  to  a  tremendous  width,  inBated 
by  its  own  magnificence  and  a  substratum  of  crinoline. 
Charley  had  never  before  seen  her  arrayed  in  such  royal 
robes.  Her  accustomed  maid  was  waiting  as  usual  on  the 
guests,  and  another  girl  also  was  assisting ;  but  Norah  did 
not  appear  to  Charley's  first  impatient  glance. 

He  at  once  saw  that  something  wonderful  was  going  on. 
The  front  parlour  was  quite  full,  and  the  ministering  angel 
was  going  in  and  out  quickly,  with  more  generous  supplies 
of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  than  were  usual  at  the  '  Cat  and 
Whistle.'  Gin  and  water  was  the  ordinary  tipple  in  the 
front  parlour ;  and  any  one  of  its  denizens  inclined  to  cut 
a  dash  above  his  neighbours^  generally  did  so  with  a  bottom 
of  brandy.  But  now  Mrs.  Davis  was  mixing  port- wine 
negus  as  fast  as  her  bands  could  make  it. 

And  then  there  were  standing  round  the  counter  four  or 
five  customers,  faces  well  known  to  Charley,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  dressed  with  a  splendour  second  only  to  that 
of  the  landlady.  One  man  had  on  an  almost  new  brown 
frock  coat  with  a  black  velvet  collar,  and  white  trousers. 
Two  had  blue  swallow-tailed  ooats  with  brass  buttons  ;  and 
a  fourth,  a  dashing  young  lawyer's  clerk  from  Clement's 
Inn,  was  absolutely  stirring  a  mixture,  which  he  called  a 
mint  julep,  with  a  yellow  kid  glove  dangling  out  of  his 
hand. 

They  all  stood  back  when  Charley  entered;  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  make  way  for  him  in  former  days,  and 
though  he  had  latterly  ceased  to  rule  at  the  *  Cat  and 
Whistle '  as  he  once  did,  they  were  too  generous  to  trample 
on  fallen  greatness.  He  gave  his  hand  to  Mrs.  Davis 
across  the  counter,  and  asked  her  in  the  most  unconcerned 
voice  which  he  could  assume  what  was  in  the  wind.  She 
tittered  and  laughed,  told  him  he  had  come  too  late  for  tlie 
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fun,  and  tben  retreated  into  the  Hitle  back  parlour,  whit!i#r 
he  ftillowed  her.  She  was  at  any  rata  in  a  good  humotir, 
and  seemed  quite  inclined  to  forgiva  his  rather  uriciril 
treatment  of  her  not^  and  [oes&ages. 

Ill  the  hack  parlour  Charle?  found  more  people  drinking, 
and  among  them  three  ladies  of  Mrs*  Davb's  acquaintance. 
Thej  were  all  verj  fine  in  their  apparel,  and  very  comfort- 
able as  to  their  immediate  em  ploy  me  at,  for  each  had  before 
her  a  glasii  of  hot  tipple.  One  of  tbem^  a  florid^faced 
dame  about  fifty^  Charley  had  seen  before^  and  koew  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  pork  butcher  and  sausage  maker  in  the 
neighbourhood*  DirecUj  he  entered  the  room,  Mrs*  E^fia 
formally  introduced  him  to  them  all.  *  A  very  particular 
friend  of  mine,  Mra.  Alkhopa  ;  and  of  Nomh's  too,  I  can 
assure  jou/  said  Mra.  Davis, 

*  Ah,  M  r  Tudor»  and  ho  w  be  you?  A  sight  of  you  is  good 
for  sore  eyes»'  said  ehe  of  the  sauaagea,  rising  with  some 
difficulty  from  her  chair,  and  graeping  Charley's  hand  with 
all  the  pleasant  cordiality  of  old  friendship. 

*  The  gen'leman  seems  to  be  a  little  too  late  for  the  fair/ 
said  a  severe  lodging-house  keeper  from  Cecil  Street. 

*  Them  as  wills  not,  when  they  may, 
When  they  wills  they  shall  hate  nay,' 

said  a  sarcastic  rival  barmaid  from  a  neighbouring  publio, 
to  whom  all  Norah's  wrongs  and  all  Mr.  Tudor's  false  pro- 
mises were  fully  known. 

Charley  was  not  the  fellow  to  allow  himself  to  be  put 
down,  even  by  feminine  raillery ;  so  he  plucked  up  his 
spirit,  sad  as  he  was  at  heart,  and  replied  to  them  all  en 
masse, 

•Well,  ladies,  what's  in  the  wind  now?  You  seem  to 
be  very  cosy  here,  all  of  you ;  suppose  you  allow  me  to 
join  you ' 

*  With  a  'eart  and  a  'alf,'  said  Mrs.  Allchops,  squeezing 
her  corpulence  up  to  the  end  of  the  horsehair  sofa,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  him  between  herself  and  the  poetic 
barmaid.  *  I  'd  sooner  have  a  genleman  next  to  me  nor  a 
lady  hany  day  of  the  week ;  so  come  and  sit  down,  my 
birdie.' 

But  Charley,  as  he  was  about  to  accept  the  invitation  of 
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ills  friend  Mrs.  Allchops,  caught  Mrs.  Davis's  eye,  and 
followed  her  out  of  the  room  into  the  passage.  *  Step  up 
(u  the  landing,  Mr.  Tudor/  said  she  ;  and  Charley  stepped 
up.  '  Come  in  here,  Mr.  Tudor — you  won't  mind  my  hed- 
ruom  for  once.'  And  Charley  followed  her  in,  not  minding 
her  bedroom. 

•  Of  course  you  know  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Tudor  V 
said  she. 

'  Devil  a  bit,'  said  Charley. 

'  La^-s.  now — don't  you  indeed  ?    Well,  that  is  odd/ 

•  flow  the  deuce  should  I  know  ?     Where 's  Norah  ?' 

•  Why — she 's  at  Gravesend/ 

•  At  Gravesend — ^you  don't  mean  to  say  she's——* 

'  I  just  do  then ;  she  's  just  gone  and  got  herself  spliced 
to  Peppermint  this  morning.  They  had  the  banna  said 
these  last  three  Sundays ;  and  this  morning  they  was  at 
St  Martin's  at  eight  o*clock,  and  has  been  here  junketing 
ever  since,  and  now  they  *re  away  to  Gravesend.* 

•  Gravesend ! '  said  Charley,  struck  by  the  suddenness  of 
his  rescue,  as  the  gambler  would  have  been  had  some 
stranger  seized  the  razor  at  the  moment  when  it  was  lifted 
to  his  throat. 

•  Yes,  Gravesend,*  said  Mrs.  Davis  ;  '  and  they  11  come 
op  home  to  his  own  house  by  the  first  boat  to-morrow/ 

•  So  Norah 's  married ! '  said  Charley,  with  a  slight  acceas 
of  sentimental  softness  in  his  voice. 

'  She 's  been  and  done  it  now,  Mr.  Tudor,  and  no  mis- 
take; and  it 's  better  so,  an't  it?  Why,  Lord  love  yoa« 
she  *d  never  have  done  for  you,  you  know ;  and  she 's  the 
very  article  for  such  a  man  as  Peppermint/ 

There  was  something  good-natured  in  this,  and  to 
Charley  felt  it  As  long  as  Mrs.  Davis  could  do  anything 
to  assist  her  cousin*s  views,  by  endeavouring  to  seduce  or 
persuade  her  favourite  lover  into  a  marriage,  she  left  no 
stone  unturned,  working  on  her  cousin's  behalf.  But  now, 
now  that  all  those  hopes  were  over,  now  that  Norah  had 
consented  to  sacrifice  love  to  prudence,  why  should  Mrs. 
Davis  quarrel  with  an  old  friend  any  longer  ? — why  should 
not  things  be  made  pleasant  to  him  as  to  the  others? 

'  And  now,  Mr.  Tudor,  come  down,  and  di  ink  a  glass  to 
their  healths,  and  wish  *em  both  well,  and  don't  loind  what 
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th€m  Ti'omei   says  to  you,    You^ro  ^^e)1  out  of  a  mess;  &nd 
now  it  *6  all  3¥er,  I  'm  glad  it  is  ns  it  is.' 

Charley  went  down  and  took  his  glass  and  drank  *  pros* 
perity  to  the  brid^  and  bridegroom,"  Th^  sarca^itic  rival 
barmaid  said  little  snappish  things  to  him,  offered  him  a 
bit  of  gre'*"  ribbon,  and  told  hitn  that  if  he  ^roitided 
hisself/  ST  filmdv  uimht.  tu^rhanR  take  him  yet.  But 
Charley  w 

~  id  then  went  hia  way, 

and  bov^tng  to  ths 
as  soon  as  he  left  his 
;le/  and  paid  his  little 
[  to  Mrs.  Daris,  He 
that  Norab  was  gone 
ieader«  you  and  1  will 
at  the  aame  uuw  is»j  ^  im^^^us  to  M11;.  Davis,  to  Mr. 
Peppermint  also,  and  to  nis  bride.  If  thoa  art  an  elegant 
reader,  unaccustomed  to  the  contamination  of  pipes  and 
glasses,  I  owe  thee  an  apology  in  that  thou  hast  been 
caused  to  linger  a  while  among  things  so  unsavoury.  But 
if  thou  art  one  who  of  thine  own  will  hast  taken  thine 
ease  in  thine  inn,  hast  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  a  sanded 
parlour,  hast  known  *  that  ginger  is  hot  in  the  mouth,'  and 
made  thyself  light-hearted  with  a  yard  of  clay,  then  thou  wilt 
confess  there  are  worse  establishments  than  the  •  Cat  and 
Whistle,*  less  generous  landladies  than  Mrs.  Davis. 

When  all  this  happened  the  Woodwards  had  not  been 
long  at  Torquay.  Mr.  Peppermint  was  made  a  happy  man 
before  Christmas ;  and  therefore  Charley  was  left  to  drift 
before  the  wind  without  the  ballast  of  any  lady's  love  to 
keep  him  in  sailing  trim.  Poor  fellow !  he  had  bad  wealth 
on  one  side,  beauty  and  love  on  another,  and  on  the  third 
all  those  useful  qualities  which  Miss  Geraghty  has  been 
described  as  possessing.  He  had  been  thus  surrounded  by 
feminine  attractions,  and  had  lost  them  all.  Two  of  those, 
from  whom  he  had  to  choose,  had  married  others,  and  he 
was  banished  from  the  presence  of  the  third.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  could  he  do  but  drift  about  the  gulfs 
and  stxaits  of  the  London  ocean  without  compass  or  rudder, 
and  bruise  his  timbers  against  all  the  sunken  rocks  that 
might  come  in  his  way? 
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And  then  Norman  told  him  of  his  coming  marriage,  and 
Charley  was  more  sad  than  ever.  And  thus  matters  went 
on  with  him  till  the  period  at  which  our  story  will  be 
resumed  at  the  return  of  the  Woodwards  to  Hampton. 

In  the  mean  time  another  winter  and  another  spring  had 
passed  over  Alaric's  head,  and  now  the  full  tide  of  the 
London  season  found  him  still  rising,  and  receiving  every 
day  more  of  the  world's  homage.  Sir  Gregory  Hard- 
lines  had  had  every  reason  to  praise  his  own  judgment 
in  selecting  Mr.  Tudor  for  the  vacant  seat  among  the 
Magi. 

From  that  moment  all  had  gone  smooth  with  Sir 
Gregory;  there  was  no  one  to  interfere  with  his  hobby, 
or  run  counter  to  his  opinion.  Alaric  was  all  that  was 
conciliatory  and  amiable  in  a  colleague.  He  was  not 
submissive  and  cringing ;  and  had  he  been  so.  Sir  Oregory, 
to  do  him  justice,  would  have  been  disgusted  ;  but  neither 
was  he  self-opinionated  nor  obstinate  like  Mr.  Jobblee. 
He  insisted  on  introdncing  no  crotchets  of  his  own,  and 
allowed  Sir  Gregory  all  the  credit  of  the  Commission. 

This  all  went  on  delightfully  for  a  while ;  but  on  one 
morning,  early  in  May,  Alaric  somewhat  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  his  chief  by  communicating  to  him  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of 
the  borough  of  Strathbogy,  at  the  next  general  election, 
which  was  to  take  place  very  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
session.  Sir  Gregory  was  dumbfounded,  and  expressed 
himself  as  incapable  of  believinj^  that  Tudor  really  meant 
to  throw  up  1200/.  a-year  on  the  mere  speculation  of  its 
being  possible  that  he  should  get  into  Parliament.  Men 
in  general,  as  Sir  Gregory  endeavoured  to  explain  with 
much  eloquence,  go  into  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  getting 
places  of  1200Z.  a-year.  For  what  earthly  reason  should 
Alaric  again  be  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  seeing 
that  he  had  alrrady  attained  a  rung  of  such  very  respect- 
able altitude?  Alaric  said  to  himself,  'Excelsior!'  To 
Sir  Gregory  he  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  that  he 
should  get  into  Parliament  without  giving  up  his  seat  at 
the  Board.  Earth  and  heaven,  it  might  be  hoped,  would 
not  come  together,  even  though  so  great  a  violence  as 
this  should  be  done  to  the  time-honoured  practices  of  thn 
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GovernnQ  t.  Sir  Gregory  jauggested  that  it  was  coolrary 
to  the  0  ;titution«  Alatic  replied  that  the  const) tutioTi 
had  heet  li  upon  to  as  great  ati  exteiU  before  this,  and 
had  8ur  d.  Sir  Gregoiy  regarded  it  as  vM  but  im- 
possible, id  declared  it  to  be  quite  iinasuH.U  Alaric 
rejoined  t  something  of  the  same  kind  \mA  heeii  done 
at  the  I-  *  Law  Board.  To  this  Sir  Gregory  replied^ 
gently  p  iscious  gre-atness,  ibat 

at  the  t  f  the  oomiuissioii  was 

the  Pai  declared  that  he  wbs 

perfectly  1  regory  would  go  into 

the  Hon  fegory  demurred;  not 

feeling   .  ^e  the  sphere  of  his 

utility.  abated  between   them* 

till  at  lat  consult  hU  friend  thti 

Chancellor  oi  ^^^ -^^_^..     -ue  ice  was  thus  broken, 

and  Alaric  was  quite  contented  with  the  part  which  lie  had 
taken  in  the  conversation. 

With  his  own  official  prospects,  in  spite  of  the  hazardous 
step  which  he  now  meditated,  he  was  quite  contented.  He 
had  an  idea  that  in  the  public  service  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  services,  men  who  were  known  to  he 
worth  their  wages  would  find  employment.  He  was  worth 
his  wages.  Men  who  could  serve  their  country  well,  who 
could  adapt  themselves  to  work,  who  were  practical,  easy 
in  harness,  able  to  drive  and  patient  to  be  driven,  were  not, 
unfortunately,  as  plentiful  as  blackberries.  He  began  to 
perceive  that  a  really  useful  man  could  not  be  found  miscel- 
laneously under  every  hat  in  Pall  Mall.  He  knew  his  own 
value,  and  did  not  fear  but  that  he  should  find  a  price  for 
it  in  some  of  the  world's  markets.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, allow  himself  to  be  deterred  from  further  progress  by 
any  fear  that  in  doing  so  he  risked  the  security  of  his  daily 
bread  ;  no,  not  though  the  risk  extended  to  his  wife ;  she 
had  taken  him  for  better  or  worse  ;  if  the  better  came  she 
should  share  it ;  if  the  worse,  why  let  her  share  that  also, 
with  such  consolation  as  his  affection  might  be  able  to  offer. 

There  was  something  noble  in  this  courage,  in  this  lack 
of  prudence.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  men,  in 
mariying,  do  not  become,  too  prudent.  A  single  man  may 
risk  anything,  says  the  world;   hut  a  man  with  a  wife 
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sbould  be  sure  of  his  means.  Why  so  ?  A  msn  and  a 
woman  are  but  two  units.  A  man  and  a  woman  with 
ten  children  are  but  twelve  units.  It  is  sad  to  see  a 
man  starving — sad  to  see  a  woman  starving — very  sad  to 
see  children  starving.  But  how  often  does  it  come  to  pass 
that  the  man  who  will  work  is  seen  begging  his  bread?  we 
may  almost  say  never — unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  clergyman. 
Let  the  idle  man  be  sure  of  his  wifes  bread  before  he 
marries  her ;  but  the  working  man,  one  would  say,  may 
generally  trust  to  Ood*8  goodness  without  fear. 

With  his  oflBcial  career  Alaric  was,  as  we  have  said,  well 
contented;  in  his  stock-jobbing  line  of  business  he  also 
had  had  moments  of  great  exaltation,  and  some  moments 
of  considerable  depression.  The  West  Corks  had  vacillated. 
Both  he  and  Undy  had  sold  and  bought  and  sold  again ; 
and  on  the  whole  their  stake  in  that  stupendous  national 
line  of  accommodation  was  not  so  all-absorbing  as  it  had 
once  been.  But  if  money  had  been  withdrawn  from  this, 
it  had  been  invested  elsewhere,  and  the  great  sum  borrowed 
from  Madame  Jaqudtan Pipe's  fortune  had  been  in  no  part 
replaced — one  full  moiety  of  it  had  been  taken — may  one 
not  say  stolen  ? — to  enable  Alaric  and  Undy  to  continue 
their  speculations. 

The  undertaking  to  which  they  were  now  both  wedded 
was  the  Limehouse  and  Rotherhithe  Bridge.  Of  this 
Undy  was  chairman,  and  Alaric  was  a  director,  and  at  the 
present  moment  they  looked  for  ample  fortune,  or  what 
would  nearly  be  ample  ruin,  to  the  decision  of  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  about  to  sit  with  the 
view  of  making  inquiry  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  bridge  in 
question. 

Mr.  Nogo,  the  member  for  Mile  End,  was  the  parent  of 
this  committee  He  asserted  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
such  vital  importance  not  only  to  the  whole  metropolis,  but 
to  the  country  at  large,  that  the  Government  were  boui\d 
in  the  first  place  to  give  a  large  subsidy  towards  building 
the  bridge,  and  afterwards  to  pay  a  heavy  annual  sum 
towards  the  amount  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise 
by  tolls.  Mr.  Whip  Vigil,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  on 
the  part  of  Government  that  the  bridge  was  wholly  unneces- 
saiy;  that  if  it  were  boilt  it  onght  to  be  pulled  down 
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agaiii;  and  \]mt  not  a  stiver  could  be  giTen  aut  of  the 
public  paxBtf  with  such  an  object. 

On  this  ley  joined  iss^ue.  Mr  Noj^o  pmjed  for  &  oom- 
mittee.  ai  Mr.  Vigil,  imviiig  duly  coivsuked  hb  lijgher 
bretbreu  the  govern  meat,  cai^ceded  iliis  [joint.  It  may 
easily  be  icerved  how  higb  were  now  the  hopes  both  of 
Undy  Sco*t  and  Akric  Tudor.  It  wil^  not  at  all  necessary 
for  them  r  be  built ;  tka»  pro- 

bably, WB  t,  very  likely,  neither 

of  them  I  bt  if  a  committee  of 

the  Hous,  -  t  IQ  say  that  it  ought 

to  be  bnilip  tta  ou  &oUing  out  at  a 

largti  profit 

But  wl;  ittee  ?    That  ^i-aa  now 

the  aU^mc  1 1  «^ 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THK   PARLIAMENTARY    COMMITTEE. 

There  is  a  sport  prevalent  among  the  downs  in  Hamp- 
shire to  whicli,  though  not  of  a  high  degree,  much  interest 
is  attached.  Men  and  boys,  with  social  glee  and  happy 
boyish  shouts,  congiegate  together  on  a  hill-side,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  narrow  hole,  and  proceed,  with  the  aid  of  a 
well -trained  bull-dog,  to  draw  a  badger.  If  the  badger  be 
at  all  commendable  in  his  class  this  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  He  is  a  sturdy  animal,  and  well  fortified 
with  sharp  and  practised  teeth  ;  his  hide  is  of  the  toughest ; 
his  paws  of  the  strongest,  and  his  dead  power  of  resistance 
60  great  as  to  give  him  more  than  an  equal  chance  with 
the  bull-dog.  The  delighted  sportsmen  stand  round  listen- 
ing to  the  growls  and  snarls,  the  tearings,  gnawings.  and 
bloody  struggles  of  the  combatants  within. — *  Well  done, 
badger! — ^Well  done,  bull-dog! — Draw  him,  bull-dog! — 
Bite  him,  badger  ! '  Each  has  his  friends,  and  the  interest 
of  the  moment  is  intense.  The  badger,  it  is  true,  has 
done  no  harm.  He  has  been  doing  as  it  was  appointed  for 
him  to  do,  poor  badger,  in  that  hole  of  his.  But  then, 
why  were  badgers  created  but  to  be  drawn  ?     Why,  indeed. 
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but  to  be  drawn,  or  not  to  be  drawn,  as  the  cnso  may  be  ? 
I  See !  the  bull-dog  returns  minus  an  ear,  with  an  eye  hang- 
ing loose,  his  nether  lip  torn  off,  and  one  paw  bitten 
through  and  through.  Limping,  dejected,  beaten,  glaring 
fearfully  from  his  one  remaining  eye,  the  dog  comes  out; 
and  the  bad'^er  within  rolls  himself  up  with  affected  ease, 
hiding  his  bloody  wounds  from  the  public  eye. 

So  it  is  that  the  sport  is  played  in  Hampshire ;  and  so 
also  at  Westminster  —  with  a  diiference,  however.  In 
Hampshire  the  two  brutes  retain  ever  their  appointed 
natures.  The  badger  is  always  a  badger,  and  the  bull-dog 
never  other  than  a  bulldog.  At  Westminster  there  is  a 
juster  reciprocity  of  position.  The  badger  when  drawn 
has  to  take  his  place  outside  the  hole,  and  fight  again  for 
the  home  of  his  love ;  while  the  victorious  bull-dog  assumes 
a  state  of  badgerdom,  dons  the  skin  of  his  enemy,  and,  in 
his  turn,  submits  to  be  baited. 

The  pursuit  is  certainly  full  of  interest,  bat  it  is  some- 
what deficient  in  dignity. 

The  parliamentary  committee,  which  was  to  sit  with 
reference  to  the  Limehouse  and  Rotherhithe  Bridge,  had 
been  one  of  the  effects  of  a  baiting- match  such  as  that  above 
described.  In  this  contest  the  enemies  of  the  proud  occu- 
pier of  the  den  on  the  mountain  side  had  not  been  con- 
tented to  attempt  to  expel  him  with  a  single  hull-dog.  A 
whole  pack  had  been  let  loose  at  bis  devoted  throat.  Bull- 
dogs had  been  at  him,  and  terriers,  mastiffs,  blood-hounds, 
lurchers,  and  curs  ;  but  so  accustomed  was  he  to  the  con- 
test, so  knowing  in  his  fence,  so  ready  with  all  the  weapons 
given  to  him.  by  nature,  that,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  and 
venom  of  his  enemies,  he  had  contrived  to  hold  his  own. 
Some  leading  hounds  liad  fallen  to  rise  no  more ;  others 
had  retreated,  yelping  to  their  kennels,  to  lie  quiet  for  a 
while,  till  time  might  give  them  courage  for  a  new  attack.* 
The  country  round  was  filled  with  the  noise  of  their  plaints,- 
and  the  yowling  and  howling  of  canine  defeat.  The  grey 
old  badger  meanwhile  sat  proud  in  his  hole,  with  all  his 
badger  kin  around  him,  and  laughed  his  well-known  badger 
laugh  at  his  disconsolate  foes.  Such  a  brock  had  not  for 
years  been  seen  in  the  country-side ;  so  cool,  so  resolute. 
80  knowing  in  bis   badger  wayt,'.«0'  impregnable  in  his 
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badger  bole^  and  so  ^od-humoured  witbftl.     He  could  hli» 
full  sore  witlj  those  old  teeth  of  his,  and  yet  he  never  con-  i 
descended  to  show  them.     A  badger  indeed  of  whom  the 
countrj  might  ttell  be  proud  ! 

But  in  the  scramble  of  the  fight  some  little  curs  bad 
been  perrnitted  to  run  away  with  some  little  bones ;  aiid, 
in  this  way,  Mr.  Nogo,  the  member  for  Mile  End,  had 


been  allowed  to  can 
is  to  the  expedien 
quarter  of  a  miUioo 
men  tons  national  unu 
from  Limehouse  to  Etc 

Very  much  had  bet.. 
living  out  of  the  light  oi  y^ 


Q^       -a committee  to  inquire 
smmeut's  adranciag  & 

-V     ompletion  of  that  ma- 
h^  building  of  a  bridge 

»i^t  .  this  bridge*  till  men 

.  .^nf     taty  life,  nine  hundred 

and  ninety^uine  teen,  that  is,  out     ^  every  thousand  ijo  tbo 

Queen's  dominions,  had  begun  to  think  that  it  was  the 
great  want  of  the  age.  Men  living  in  the  light,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bridge  as  well  as  its  enemies,  Imew  yeiy 

well  that  8ucb  an  erection  was  quite  unneeded,  and  would 
in  all  probability  never  be  made.  But  then  the  firm  of 
Blocks,  Piles,  and  Cofferdam,  who  held  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  bridge  shares,  and  who  were  to  be  the  contractors  for 
building  it,  had  an  all-powerful  influence  in  the  borough 
of  Limehouse.  Where  would  Mr.  Nogo  be  if  he  did  not 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Blocks,  Piles,  and 
Cofferdam  ? 

.  And  so  Mr.  Nogo,  and  those  who  acted  with  Mr.  Nogo 
— men,  that  is,  who  had  little  jobs  of  their  own  to  do»  and 
in  the  doing  of  which  Mr.  Nogo  occasionally  assisted, 
Undy  Scott,  for  instance,  and  such-like— these  men,  I  say, 
had  talked  much  about  the  bridge  ;  and  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  who  could  have  afforded  to  show  up  the 
folly  of  the  scheme,  and  to  put  Mr.  Nogo  down  at  once, 
bad  he  been  alone,  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
temporising.  As  to  giving  a  penny  of  the  public  money 
for  such  a  purpose,  that  they  knew  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  that  Mr.  Nogo  never  expected ;  that  they  all  knew 
Mr.  Nogo  never  expected.  But  as  Mr.  Nogo's  numbers 
were  so  respectable,  it  was  necessary  to  oppose  him  in  a 
respectable  parliamentary  steady  manner.  JEJe  had  fifteen 
with  him!    Had  he  been  quite  alone,  Mr.  Vigil  would 
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have  sneered  him  off;  had  he  had  hut  four  to  hack  him, 
the  old  hadger  would  have  laughed  them  out  of  face  with  a 

brace  of  grins.    But  fifteen !   Mr.  Whip  Vigil  thought 

that  the  committee  would  he  the  most  safe.  So  would  the 
outer  world  be  brought  to  confess  that  the  interests  of 
Limehouse  and  Poplar,  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  had 
not  been  overlooked  by  a  careful  Government. 

But  of  whom  was  the  committee  to  be  made  up?  Tliat 
was  now  the  question  which  to  Mr.  Nogo,  in  his  hour  of 
te'mporaiy  greatness,  was  truly  momentous.  He  of  course 
was  to  be  the  chairman,  and  to  him  appertained  the  duty 
of  naming  the  other  members  ;  of  naming  them  indeed — 
80  much  he  could  undoubtedly  do  by  the  strength  of  his 
own  privilege.  But  of  what  use  to  name  a  string  of  men 
to  whom  Mr.  Vigil  would  not  consent?  Mr.  Nogo,  did  he 
do  80,  would  have  to  divide  on  every  name,  and  Im  beaten 
at  every  division.  There  would  be  no  triumph  in  that 
No ;  Mr.  Nogo  fully  understood  that  his  triumph  most  be 
achieved — if  he  were  destined  to  a  triumph — by  an  astute 
skill  in  his  selection,  not  by  an  open  choice  of  friends. 
He  must  obtain  a  balance  on  his  side,  but  one  in  which 
the  scale  would  lean  so  slightly  to  his  side  that  Mr.  Vigil *s 
eyes  might  be  deceived.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Vigil  best 
were  inclined  to  surmise  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
somewhat  beyond  Mr.  Nogo's  political  capacity.  There  is 
a  proverb  which  goes  to  show  that  a  certain  little  lively 
animal  may  be  shaved  if  he  be  caught  napping ;  but  then 
the  difficulty  of  so  catching  him  is  extreme. 

Mr.  Nogo,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  put  Mr.  Vigil  himself. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  necessity  to  him — would  that  he 
could  have  dispensed  with  it !  Then  he  named  sundry 
supporters  of  the  Government,  sundry  members  also  of  the 
opposition ;  and  he  filled  up  the  list  with  certain  others 
who  could  not  be  regarded  as  sure  supporters  of  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  with  whom,  for  certain  reasons,  he  thought 
he  might  in  this  particular  case  be  safe.  Undy  Scott  was 
of  course  not  among  the  number,  as  Mr.  Nogo  would  only 
have  damaged  his  cause  by  naming  a  man  known  to  have  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  concern. 

The  member  for  Mile  End  was  doubtless  sharp,  but  Mr. 
Vigil  was  sharper.    His  object  was,  in  fact,  merely  to  do 
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his  d  i  the  country  bj  preventing  a  profuse  atid  useless 
espei  'e  of  money.  His  anxiety  was  a  perfectlj^  Itonest 
mm — wj  oave  the  Excliequer  namely <  But  the  ciicum^ 
stances  of  the  case  required  that  he  should  fight  the  UitJe 
according  to  the  tactics  of  tho  House,  and  be  well  under- 
stood how  to  do  so* 

When  the  list  was  read  he  objected  to  two  or  three 
to  two  01        ee.     They  were  not  those  of 


names — oulv 

stauc 

iu  Xl, 

suggt 

with 

prohi 

succei 


^. 


lent ;  nor  did  he  propose 
tannch  aupporterg.  He 
from  their  acquaintaiice 
would,  as  he  eaid,  be 
ire  of  his  men,  and  as  he 
;aa  also  pretty  sure  of  hia 


tolls,   river 

He,  also,  ,.^ 
two  of  them,  h 
commi     L. 

And  -„en  the  committee  met,  and  a  lot  of  witnesses  were 
in  attendance.  The  chairman  opened  his  case,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  sundry  most  respectable 
men  connected  with  Limehouse,  and  widi  the  portions  of 
Suney  and  Kent  lying  immediately  opposite  to  it,  that  the 
most  intense  desire  for  frieudlyand  commercial  intercourse 
was  felt ;  but  that,  though  absolutely  close  to  each  other, 
the  districts  were  so  divided  by  adverse  circumstances, 
circumstances  which  were  monstrous  considering  the 
advance  of  science  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the 
dearest  friends  were  constrained  to  perpetual  banishment 
from  each  other ;  and  that  the  men  of  Kent  were  utterly 
unable  to  do  any  trade  at  Limehouse,  and  the  Limehousians 
equally  unable  to  carry  on  traflfic  in  Surrey. 

It  Was  wonderful  that  the  narrow  river  should  be  so 
effective  for  injury.  One  gentleman  from  Poplar  proved 
that,  having  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  man  of 
Deptford  two  years  since,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  see 
her  since  that  day.  Her  house,  by  the  crow's  flight,  was 
but  seven  furlongs  from  his  own  ;  but,  as  he  kept  no  horse, 
he  could  not  get  to  her  residence  without  a  four  hours* 
walk,  for  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  too  old.  He  was, 
however,  able  to  visit  his  married  daughter  at  Reading,  and 
be  back  to  tea.  The  witness  declared  that  his  life  was 
made  miserable  by  his  being  thus  debcirred  from  his  child, 
and  he  wiped    his    ejes    with  his  pocket- handkerchief 
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|>iteoa8l7,  sitting  there  in  front  of  the  committee.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  Vigil  he  admitted  that  there  might  be  a 
ferry,  but  stated  tliat  he  did  not  know.  Having  had,  from 
childhood,  an  aversion  to  the  water,  he  had  not  inquired. 
He  was  aware  that  some  rash  people  had  gone  through  the 
Tunnel,  but  for  himself  he  did  not  think  the  Tunnel  a  safe 
mode  of  transit. 

Another  gentleman  belonging  to  Rotherhithe,  who  was 
obliged  to  he  almost  daily  at  Blackwall,  maintained  two 
horses  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards, round  by  London  Bridge.  They  cost  him  702.  per 
annum  each.  Such  a  bridge  as  that  now  proposed,  and 
which  the  gentleman  declared  that  he  regarded  as  an 
embryo  monument  of  national  glory,  would  save  him  1402. 
per  annum.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  little  speech 
about  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of  routine, 
which  he  described  as  a  gloomy  gnome.  But  his  oratoiy 
was  cruelly  cut  short  by  Mr.  Vigil,  who  demanded  of  him 
whether  he  ever  used  the  river  steamers.  The  witness 
shuddered  fearfully  as  he  assured  the  committee  that  he 
never  did,  and  referred  to  the  Cricket,  whose  boilers  burst 
in  the  year  1842 ;  besides  he  bad,  he  said,  his  things  to 
carry  with  him. 

Ajiother  witness  told  how  nnsafe  was  the  transit  of 
heavy  ffoods  by  barge  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  another. 
He  had  had  a  cargo  of  marine  stores  which  would  go  to  sea 
before  their  time.  The  strong  ebb  of  the  tide,  joined  to 
the  river  current,  had  positively  carried  the  barge  away,  and 
its  course  had  not  been  stopped  till  it  had  drifted  on  shore 
at  Purfleet  He  acknowledged  that  something  had  trans- 
pired of  the  bargemen  being  drunk,  but  he  had  no  know- 
ledge himself  t]bat  such  bad  been  the  case.  No  other 
cargoes  of  his  own  had  been  carried  away,  but  he  had  heard 
that  such  was  often  the  case.  He  thought  that  the  bridge 
was  imperatively  demanded.  Would  the  tolls  pay?  He  felt 
sure  that  they  would.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  bridge 
be  built  as  a  commercial  speculation,  without  Government 
aid  ?  He  thought  that  in  such  cases  a  fostering  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  come  forward  and  show  the  way.  He 
had  a  few  shares  in  the  bridge  himself.  He  had  paid  up 
1(.  a  share.  They  were  now  worth  2«.  M.  each.  TlMiy  ind 


been  worth  notbi^g  before  tbe  committee  had  beeti  ordered  j 
to  sit  He  declined  to  give  any  op  in  ion  as  lo  what  iho{ 
shares  would  be  worth  if  the  moiiey  ^vere  granted, 

Liidles  at  Limt^house  proved  ihat  if  there  tvero  a  bridge 
tiiej  oould  save  3 Of.  a  jear  each,  by  buying  their  tea  and 
sugar  at  Rotherhithe ;  and  so  sin^ukr  are  the  usages  of 
tmde,  that  ihe  ladies  of  Rotherhithe  would  beTieGl  their 
husbands  eqofllly^  and  return  the  compliment,  by  consuming 
tbo  bread  of  Li  me  house.  The  shores  of  Kent  were  pining 
for  the  beef  of  tbe  opposite  hank,  and  only  too  anxioua 
io  give  in  return  the  surplus  stock  of  their  own  poultry. 

'  Let  but  a  bridge  he  opened/  as  was  asserted  by  OQO 
animated  vendor  of  rope,  *  aod  Poplar  would  soon  rival 
Pirolico.  Perhaps  tlmt  might  not  be  desirable  in  the  eyes 
of  man  who  lived  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Court,  and  wha 
were  desirous  to  build  no  new  bridge »  except  that  over  the 
ornamental  water  in  St.  James's  Park/  Upon  uttariiig 
which  the  rope- vendor  looked  at  Mr.  Vigil,  as  though  h» 
expected  him  to  sink  at  once  under  the  table. 

Mr.  Blocks,  of  the  great  firm  of  Blocks,  Piles,  and  Coffer- 
dam, then  came  forward.  He  declared  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  was  necessary  before  this  great  national  undertaking 
could  be  begun  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  intended  to  commence  the  approaches  on  each  side 
of  the  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  first  abutment  of 
the  bridge,  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  altitude  without 
a  steep  ascent.  He  then  described  what  a  glorious  bridge 
this  bridge  would  be ;  how  it  would  eclipse  all  bridges  that 
had  ever  been  built ;  how  the  fleets  of  all  nations  would 
ride  under  it ;  how  many  hundred  thousand  square  feet  of 
wrought  iron  would  be  consumed  in  its  construction ;  how 
many  tons  of  Portland  stone  in  the  abutments,  parapets, 
and  supporting  walls ;  how  much  timber  would  be  buried 
twenty  fathoms  deep  in  the  mud  of  the  river ;  how  many 
miles  of  paving-stone  would  be  laid  down.  Mr.  Blocks  went 
on  with  his  astonishing  figures  till  the  committee  were 
bewildered,  and  even  Mr.  Vigil,  though  well  used  to  calca- 
lations,  could  hardly  raise  his  mind  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
proposed  undertaking. 

The  engineer  followed,  and  showed  how  easily  this  great 
work  could  be  accomplished.     There  was  no  difficulty. 
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literally  none.  The  patronage  of  the  Crown  was  all  that 
was  required.  The  engineer  was  asked  whether  by  the  word 
patronage  he  meant  money,  and  after  a  little  laughing  and 
a  few  counter  questions,  he  admitted  that,  in  his  estima- 
tion, patronage  and  money  did  mean  the  same  thing. 

Such  was  the  case  made  out  by  the  promoters  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  chairman  and  his  party  were  very  sanguine 
of  success.  They  conceived  that  Mr.  Blocks'  figures  had 
completely  cowed  their  antagonists. 

Mr.  Vigil  then  took  his  case  in  hand,  and  brought  for- 
ward his  witnesses.  It  now  appeared  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  people  living  on  each  side  of  the  river  was 
immense,  and  ever  on  the  increase.  Limehouse,  it  would 
seem,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  Deptford,  and  that 
Deptford  consumed  all  its  time  in  returning  the  visit. 
Little  children  were  sent  across  continually  on  the  most 
trifling  errands,  going  and  coming  for  one  halfpenny.  An 
immense  income  was  made  by  the  owners  of  the  ferry.  No 
two  adjacent  streets  in  London  bad  more  to  do  with  each 
other  than  bad  the  lanes  of  Rotherhithe  and  the  lanes  of 
Limehouse.  Westminster  and  Lambeth  were  further  apart, 
and  less  connected  by  friendly  intercourse.  The  frequenters 
of  the  ferry  were  found  to  outnumber  the  passengers  over 
Waterloo  Bridge  by  ten  to  one. 

Indeed,  so  lamentable  a  proposition  as  this  of  building  a 
bridge  across  the  river  had  never  before  been  mooted  by 
the  public.  Men  conversant  with  such  matters  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  no  amount  of  tolls  that  could  reasonably 
bo  expected  would  pay  one  per  cent,  on  the  money  which 
it  was  proposed  to  expend ;  that  sum,  however,  they  stated, 
would  not  more  than  half  cover  the  full  cost  of  the  bridge. 
Traffic  would  be  prohibited  by  the  heavy  charges  which 
would  be  necessary,  and  the  probability  would  be  that  the 
ferry  would  still  continue  to  be  the  ordinary  mode  of 
crossing  the  river. 

A  gentleman,  accostomed  to  use  strong  figures  of  speech, 
declared  that  if  such  a  bridge  were  built,  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  sow  the  surface  with  grass,  and  let  it  out  for 
grazing.  This  witness  was  taken  specially  in  hand  by 
Mr.  Nogo,  and  targed  very  tightly.  Mr.  Vigil  had  con- 
trived to  prove*  out  of  the  mouths  of  inimical  witnesses. 


sea  *  TUl  TimSS  Cl^ERll, 

t}jri  serj  nsFcr*©  of  tlmt  which  tbey  had  be<?n  siitninfmi 
Uiitlier  to  assert.  The  secret  of  the  ferry  had  bc^su  first 
brought  to  the  light  by  the  gentleman  who  eould  ui*t  visit 
his  daugbuir  at  Oeptford^  and  so  oo.  Th<;iie  tnainpht  hivi 
evidently  been  v*?ry  pleasant  to  Mr,  Vigil,  and  Mr.  Nogg 
tbonghtthat  he  might  jadiciously  take  a  leaf  oat  of  thm 
Treasury  book.  Actuated  by  thia  ambtltoti,  he,  with  tha 
assisUtiK^  of  bia  friend,  the  McCarthy  Desmond,  put  no 
less  than  2,250  questions  to  the  geutlemaD  who  sug- 
gested the  gracing,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  say,  that 
if  there  were  a  bndge,  men  would  probably  walk  over  it 
Bnt  they  could  not  bring  him  to  own  to  a  single  passenger, 
unless  they  would  abandon  the  tolls.  The  most  that  tb#y 
could  get  from  him  m&,  that  perhaf^  an  old  woman,  mlh. 
more  money  than  wit,  might  go  over  it  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, if — which  be  did  not  believe — any  old  woman  existed, 
in  that  part  aj  Uie  tt>orld,  who  had  more  money  than  wit 

This  witness  tvaa  kept  in  the  chair  for  three  days,  during 
which  Mr.  Vigil  was  nearly  driven  wild  by  the  loss  of  his 
valuable  time.  But  he  did  not  complain.  Nor  would  he 
have  complained,  though  he  might  have  absented  himself, 
had  the  witness  been  kept  in  the  chair  three  weeks  instead 
of  three  days.  The  expense  of  the  committee,  including 
witnesses,  short-hand  writers,  and  printing,  was  about  60Z. 
a-day,  but  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  the  number  to 
get  up  and  declare  with  indignation,  that  such  a  waste  of 
money  and  time  on  so  palpably  absurd  a  scheme  was  de- 
gi-ading,  and  to  demand  an  immediate  close  of  their 
labours.  It  all  went  smoothly  to  the  end,  and  Mr.  Nogo 
walked  off  from  his  task  with  the  approving  conscience  of 
a  prttriotic  legislator. 

At  the  close  the  members  met  to  prepare  their  report. 
It  was  then  the  first  week  in  August,  and  they  were  natu- 
rally in  a  hurry  to  finish  their  work.  It  was  now  their 
duty  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  what  they  had  heard,  to 
fonn  a  judgment  as  to  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses,  and 
declare,  on  behalf  of  the  country  which  they  represented, 
whether  or  no  this  bridge  should  be  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  nation. 

With  his  decision  each  was  ready  enough ;  but  not  one 
of  them  dreamed  of  being  influenced  by  anything  which 
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had  been  said  before  them.  All  the  world — that  is,  all 
that  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter — knew  that 
the  witnesses  for  the  bridge  were  anxious  to  have  it  built, 
and  that  the  witnesses  against  the  bridge  were  anxious  to 
prevent  the  building.  It  would  be  the  woi*st  of  ignorance, 
ifjnorance  of  the  usage  of  the  world  we  live  in,  to  suppose 
that  any  member  of  Parliament  could  be  intiueuced  by 
such  nianceuvres.  Besides,  was  not  the  mind  of  each  man 
fully  known  before  the  committee  met? 

Various  propositions  were  made  by  the  members  among 
themselves,  and  various  amendments  moved.  The  balance 
of  the  different  parties  had  been  nearly  preserved.  A 
decided  victory  was  not  to  be  expected  on  either  side.  At 
last  the  resolution  to  which  the  committee  came  was  this  : 
*  That  this  committee  is  not  prepared,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  recommend  a  grant  of  pablic  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge  at  Limehouse ;  but  that  the 
committee  consider  that  the  matter  is  still  open  to  consi- 
deration  should  further  evidence  be  adduced.' 

Mr.  Vigil  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  did  not  wish  to 
acerbate  the  member  for  Mile  End,  and  was  quite  willing 
to  give  him  a  lift  towards  keeping  his  seat  for  the  borough,  ' 
if  able  to  do  so  without  cost  to  the  public  exchequer.  At 
Limehouse  the  report  of  the  committee  was  declared  by 
certain  persons  to  be  as  good  as  a  decision  in  their  favour ; 
it  was  only  postponing  the  matter  for  another  session. 
But  Mr.  Vigil  knew  that  he  had  carried  his  point,  and  the 
world  soon  agreed  with  him.  He  at  least  did  his  work 
successfully,  and,  considering  the  circumstances  of  his 
position,  he  did  it  with  credit  to  himself. 

A  huge  blue  volume  was  then  published,  containing, 
among  other  things,  all  Mr.  Nogo*s  2,1250  questions  and 
their  answers;  and  so  the  Limehouse  and  Rotherhithe 
bridge  dropped  into  oblivion  and  was  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TO   STAND,    OR  NOT  TO  STAND. 

Sib  Gregobt  Hardlines  had  been  somewhat  startled  by 
Alaric*s  announcement  of  his  parliamentary  intentions.   It 
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not  unna  illy  occurred  to  tbat  great  man  that  ehoald  Mr 
Tudor  8U  ed  at  St  rath  bogy,  and  should  he  also  succeed 
io  heing  med  to  hold  his  office  and  seat  together,  h% 
Tudor,  f  d  verj  soon  become  first  fiddle  at  the  Ci*il 
Service  imiuation  Board.  This  was  a  view  of  th« 
matter  ^  i  was  hy  no  means  agreeabb  to  Sir  Gregory, 
Not  for  ti  had  he  devoted  bis  time,  bis  energy,  and  the 
best  pow€  3  of  which  be  was  at 

present  t  e  taken  bj  the  hand  a 

young  ell  1,  and  pusbed  him  up, 

and  seat  have  kept  Mr  Joblles 

would  ha  be,  at  any  rate,  would 

not  have  nours. 

And  y  ook  into  it,  he  hardly^ 

knew  wL  ^htch  he  had  tried  to 

frighten  ..«*«  tAe  bugbears,  such  aa 

would  stana  ue  strain  oi  nuvu  a  luan's  logic  and  reasoo. 
Was  there  really  any  reason  why  one  of  the  commiasionerB 
should  not  sit  in  Parliament?  Would  his  doing  so  be 
subversive  of  the  constitution?  Or  would  the  ministers 
of  the  day  object  to  an  additional  certain  vote  ?  This  last 
point  of  view  was  one  in  which  it  did  not  at  all  delight 
Sir  Gregory  to  look  at  the  subject  in  question.  Ho 
determined  that  be  would  not  speak  on  the  matter  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  any  of  the  Government 
wigs  who  might  be  considered  to  be  bigger  wigs  than 
himself. 

And  Alaric  thought  over  the  matter  coolly  also.  He 
looked  at  it  till  the  bugbears  shrank  into  utter  insigni- 
ficance ;  till  they  became  no  more  than  forms  of  shreds 
and  patches  put  up  to  frighten  birds  out  of  cherry-orchards. 
Why  should  the  constitution  be  wounded  by  the  presence 
of  one  more  commissioner  in  Parliament?  Why  should 
not  he  do  his  public  duty  and  hold  his  seat  at  the 
same  time,  as  was  done  by  so  many  others?  But  he 
would  have  to  go  out  if  the  ministry  went  out.  That  was 
another  difficulty,  another  bugbear,  more  substantial 
perhaps  than  the  others ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
even  that.  He  was  a  poor  man ;  his  profession  was  that 
of  the  Civil  Service ;  his  ambition  was  to  sit  in  Parliament 
He  would  see  whether  he  could  not  combine  his  poveity 
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with  his  profession,  and  with  bis  ambition  also.  Sir 
Gregory  resolved  iti  bis  fear  that  be  would  not  speak  to 
the  Obancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  on  the  matter;  Alaric, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  his  audacity,  resolved  that  be  would 
do  80. 

It  was  thus  that  Sir  Gregory  regarded  tbe  matter. 
*  Bee  all  tbat  I  bave  done  for  this  man.'  said  be  to  himself; 
'  see  how  I  have  warmed  him  in  my  bosom,  bow  I  bave 
lifted  him  to  fortune  and  renown,  how  I  bave  heaped 
benefits  on  his  bead !  If  gratitude  in  this  world  be 
possible,  that  man  should  be  grateful  to  me  ;  if  one  man 
can  ever  bave  another  s  interest  at  heart,  that  man  should 
have  a  beartfelt  anxiety  as  K>  my  interest.  And  yet  how 
is  it  ?  I  have  placed  him  in  tbe  chair  next  to  my  own,  and 
now  he  is  desirous  of  sitting  above  me ! ' 

Twas  thus  Sir  Gregory  communed  with  himself.  But 
Alaric*8  soliloquy  was  very  different  A  listener  who  could 
haTo  overheard  both  would  hardly  have  thought  tbat  the 
same  question  was  being  discussed  by  the  two.  *  I  hare 
got  so  high/  said  Alaric,  *  by  my  own  labour,  by  my  own 
skill  and  tact ;  and  why  should  I  stop  here  ?  I  have  left 
my  earliest  colleagues  far  behind  me ;  bave  distanced  those 
who  were  my  coropetitora  in  the  walk  of  life  ;  why  should 
I  not  still  go  on  and  distance  others  also?  why  stop 
when  I  am  only  second  or  third  ?  It  is  very  natural  that 
Sir  Gregory  should  wish  to  keep  me  out  of  Parliament;  I 
cannot  in  the  least  blame  him ;  let  us  all  fight  as  beet 
Aach  may  for  bimself.  He  does  not  wish  a  higher  career; 
I  do.  Sir  Gregory  will  now  do  all  tbat  be  can  to  impede 
my  views,  because  they  are  antagonistic  to  bis  own  ;  very 
well;  I  must  only  work  tbe  barder  to  overcome  his 
objections.*  There  was  no  word  in  all  this  of  gratitude ; 
there  was  no  tbought  in  Alaric's  mind  tbat  it  behoved  him 
to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Gregory.  It  was  for  his  own  sake, 
not  for  bis  pupils,  tbat  Sir  Gregory  bad  brought  this  pupil 
forward.  Grateful,  indeed!  In  public  life  when  is  there 
time  for  gratitude?  Who  ever  thinks  of  other  interest 
than  bis  own  ? ' 

Such  was  Alaric's  theory  of  life.  But  not  tbe  less  would 
be  have  expected  gratitude  from  those  whom  be  might 
serve.     Such  also  very  probably  was  Sir  Gregory's  theory 


Vfhen  he  tbought  of  those  wlio  bad  helped  him,  in^teoil  of 
those  whom  h<s  himself  had  helped. 

And  so  they  met,  and  discussed  Alarie's  Uttb  pro- 
posilion» 

'Since  I  saw  you  yesterda?/  said  Sir  Gregory,  *I  haYS 
heeii  tbiiiUjng  much  of  what  you  were  aaytug  to  me  of  yaur 
wish  to  go  into  Parharaent' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/  said  Alaric. 

*  I  need  hardier  tell  you,  Tudor,  how  anxious  I  am  to 
further  your  ad vjid cement.  1  greatly  value  your  ability 
and  diligence*  and  have  shown  that  i  am  ansious  to  make 
them  serviceable  to  the  public/ 

'  I  am  fully  a^imre  that  I  owe  you  a  great  deal.  Sir 
Gregory/ 

*  Oh.  I  dou^  mean  that;  that's  nothiTig;  I  am  not 
thinking  of  myself.  I  only  want  yoti  to  understand  that  I 
am  truly  anxious  to  see  you  take  that  Vme  in  public 
matters  whrch  may  make  your  services  most  valuable  to 
the  public,  and  which  may  redound  the  most  to  your  own 
advantage.  I  have  thought  of  what  you  said  to  me  with 
the  most  mature  deliberation,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I 
shall  best  do  my  duty  to  you,  and  to  the  service,  by 
recommending  you  to  abandon  altogether  your  idea  of 
going  into  Parliament.* 

Sir  Gregory  said  this  in  his  weightiest  manner.  He 
endeavoured  to  assume  some  of  that  authority  with  which 
he  had  erst  cowed  the  young  Tudor  at  the  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  as  he  finished  his  speech  he  assumed  a 
profound  look  which  ought  to  have  been  very  convincing. 

But  the  time  was  gone  by  with  Alaric  when  such  tricks 
of  legerdemain  were  convincing  to  him.  A  grave  brow, 
compressed  lips,  and  fixed  eyes,  had  no  longer  much  effect 
upon  him.  He  had  a  point  to  gain,  and  he  was  thinking 
of  that,  and  not  of  Sir  Gregory  s  grimaces. 

•  Then  you  will  not  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  the  subject  ? ' 

•  No,'  said  Sir  Gregory ;  *  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
do  so.  I  could  not  advocate  such  a  scheme,  feeling  certain 
that  it  would  be  injurious  both  to  yourself  and  to  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  would  not  desire  to  see  the  Chancellor  with 
the  view  of  opposing  your  wishes.' 
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*  I  am  much  obliged  to  vou  for  that,  at  any  rate,'  said 
AJaric. 

'  But  1  do  hope  that  you  will  not  carry  your  plan  any 
further.  When  I  tell  you,  as  I  do  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, that  I  feel  certain  that  an  attempt  to  seat  yourself 
in  Parliament  can  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  your  prospects 
as  a  Civil  servant — prospects  which  are  brighter  now  than 
those  of  any  other  young  man  in  the  service — I  cannot 
but  think  that  you  must  hesitate  before  you  take  any  step 
which  will,  in  my  opinion,  render  your  resignation  oeoes- 
sary.' 

*  I  shall  be  sorry  to  resign.  Sir  Gregory,  as  I  ha?e  such 
true  pleasure  in  serving  with  you/ 

'  And,  I  presume,  a  salary  of  1200Z.  a-year  is  not  un- 
acceptable?' said  Sir  Gregory,  with  the  very  faintest  of 
smiles. 

'  By  no  means,'  said  Alaric ;  *  I  am  a  poor  man,  depend- 
ing altogether  on  my  own  exertions  for  an  income.  I  can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  a  chance.' 

*  Then,  take  my  word  for  it,  you  should  give  up  all  idea 
of  Parliament,*  said  Sir  Gregoiy,  who  thought  that  he  bad 
carried  his  point 

'  But  I  call  a  seat  in  Parliament  a  chance,'  said  Alaric ; 
'  the  best  chance  that  a  man,  circumstanced  as  I  am,  can 
possibly  have.  I  have  the  offer  of  a  seat.  Sir  Gregory, 
and  I  can't  afford  to  throw  it  away.' 

*  Then  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  as  the  head  of  your 
office,  that  it  will  be  your  duty  to  resign  before  you  offer 
yourself  as  a  candidate.' 

•That  you  mean  is  your  present  opinion.  Sir  Gregory?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Tudor,  that  is  my  opiuion — an  opinion  which 
I  shall  be  forced  to  express  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, if  you  persist  in  this  infatuation.' 

Alaric  looked  very  grave,  but  not  a  whit  angry.  '  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  Sir  Gregory,  very  sorry ;  I  had  hoped  to  have 
had  your  countenance.' 

'  I  would  give  it  you,  Mr.  Tudor,  if  I  could  consistently 
with  my  duty  as  a  public  servant ;  but  as  I  cannot,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  ask  for  it.'  How  Fidus  Neverbend 
would  have  admired  the  chief  commissioner  could  he  have 
seen  and  heard  him  at  thia  moment  1     'But,'  he  con- 


tinued,  relaxing  far  a  while  the  musdes  of  Uig  fftre,  '  1 
hope,  I  do  hope*  joa  will  think  better  of  this.  What  aro 
JO  11  to  gain  ?  Come,  Tudor,  think  of  it  that  v^ay.  Wbnt 
are  you  to  gain?  You*  with  a  wife  and  young  fa^milj 
cotnikig  up  about  your  heels,  wbat  are  you  to  ^miii  by  gaing 
into  Parliament?  That  is  what  I  ask  you.  WImt  are  you 
to  gnlii?'  It  V'fts  delightful  to  see  how  pleasantly  practical 
Sir  Gregory  could  become  wheu  he  chose  to  dbmouut  from 
his  high  horse, 

'  It  is  considered  a  high  position  in  this  country^  that  of 
a  member  of  Prtrliament/  said  Alaric.  *  A  man  in  gaimug 
that  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  gained  Bomething/ 

*  True,  quite  true.  It  is  a  desirable  poaidou  for  a  rich 
man,  or  a  rich  mao*a  eldest  son,  or  even  for  a  poor  man,  if 
by  getting  into  Parliament  he  can  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  improving  his  income.  But.  my  dear  Tudor,  you  are  in 
none  of  these  positions.  Abandon  the  idea,  my  dear  Tudor 
— pray  abandon  it.  If  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  any  rate 
do  so  for  that  of  your  wife  and  child.' 

Sir  Gregory  might  as  well  have  whistled.  Not  a  word 
that  be  said  had  the  slightest  efTect  on  Alaric.  How  was 
it  possible  that  bis  words  should  have  any  eflfect,  seeing 
that  Alaiic  was  conviuced  that  Sir  Gregory  was  pleading 
for  his  own  advantage,  and  not  for  that  of  his  listener? 
Alaric  did  listen.  He  received  all  that  Sir  Gregory  said 
with  the  most  profound  attention ;  schooled  his  face  into 
a  look  of  the  most  polite  deference  ;  and  then,  with  bia 
most  cruel  tone,  informed  Sir  Gregory  that  his  mind  was 
quite  made  up,  and  that  he  did  intend  to  submit  himself 
to  the  electors  of  Strathbogy. 

*  And  as  to  what  you  say  about  my  seat  at  the  board. 
Sir  Gregory,  you  may  probably  be  right.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  that  I  should  see  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer myself.' 

• "  Who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,"  *  said  Sir  Gregory ; 
•  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Tudor,  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  you, 
and  very  sorry  for  your  wife — very  sorry,  very  sorry  in- 
deed.' 

*  And  who  will  to  Strathbogy  maun  to  Strathbogy,'  said 
Alaric,  laughing ;  *  there  is  certainly  an  air  of  truth  about 
the  proverb  as  applied  to  myself  just  at  present     But  the 
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fact  18,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  I  maun  to  Strathbogy. 
That  is  my  present  destiny.  The  fact  that  I  have  a  wife 
and  a  child  does  make  the  step  a  most  momentous  one. 
But,  Sir  Gregory,  I  should  never  forgive  myself  were  I  to 
throw  away  such  an  opportunity.* 

*  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  Mr.  Tudor.' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  try  to  save  my  place,'  continued 
Alaric. 

*  I  look  upon  that  as  quite  impossible,'  said  Sir  Gregory. 

'  It  can  do  me  no  harm  at  any  rate  to  see  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  If  he  tells  me  that  a  seat  in 
Parliament  and  a  seat  at  the  board  are  incompatible,  and 
that  as  one  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  I  am  not 
free  to  stand  for  the  borough,  I  will  in  that  case.  Sir 
Gregory,  put  my  resignation  in  your  hands  before  I  publish 
my  address.' 

And  so  they  parted,  each  determined  to  do  all  that  iu 
him  lay  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  other.  Alaric  was  not 
in  the  least  influenced  by  anything  that  Sir  Gregory  had 
said  to  him ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  be  turned  from  it  by  no  arguments  that  hin 
colleague  could  use ;  but  nevertheless  he  could  not  but  lie 
meditative,  as,  walking  home  across  the  Parks,  he  thought 
of  his  wife  and  child.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  second 
trade;  he  was  a  stock-jobber  as  well  as  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner ;  but  he  already  perceived  how  very  difficult 
it  was  to  realise  an  income  to  which  he  could  trust  from  that 
second  precarious  pursuit.  He  had  also  lived  iu  a  style 
considerably  beyond  that  which  his  official  income  would 
have  enabled  him  to  assume.  He  had  on  the  whole,  he 
thought,  done  very  well ;  but  yet  it  would  be  a  dreadful 
thing  to  have  to  trust  to  so  precarious  a  livelihood.  He 
had  realised  nothing ;  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  pay  back 
the  money  which  he  had  so  fraudulently  taken,  and  to  acquit 
himself  of  a  debt  which  now  lay  daily  heavier  and  heavier 
on  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  must  repay  not  only  that  but 
Undy's  share  also,  before  he  could  again  pass  a  happy  day 
or  a  quiet  night.  This  plan  of  throwing  up  1200/.  a-year 
would  badly  assist  him  in  getting  rid  of  this  incubus. 

But  still  that  watchword  of  his  goaded  him  on — 
^Excebiorl'  he  atill  said  to  himself;  *  Excelsior!'    If  bo 
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halted  now,  now  ^hen  the  ball  was  &t  his  foot,  he  Qjigtit 
never  have  ai^ other  chance,  Veiy  earlj  in  life,  before  a 
heurd  was  on  his  chic,  before  he  could  stjle  himself  a  maD 
aecoidiug  to  the  laws  of  hU  count  17*  he  had  deLeriniiied 
withiu  iiHosjelf  that  a  Betit  iti  Parliament  was  the  oalj 
litiing  ambition  for  an  Kogllshman.  That  wa3  now  iflrithin 
his  reajch.  Would  he  be  such  a  dastard  as  to  diiaw  back 
his  hand,  and  be  deterred  from  taking  it,  bjr  old  women's 
tales  of  prudence,  and  the  aelf-interested  lectures  of  Bit 
Gregory  HardMues? 

Excebio?!  There  was  not  much  that  could  be  ao  styled 
io  that  debt  of  hb  to  M.  and  Madame  Jaqu^tauape.  If  he 
could  only  pay  that  off  he  felt  that  he  could  brave  the 
world  without  a  fear.  Come  what  come  might  he  would  aell 
out  and  do  so.  The  bridge  committee  waa  aitttng,  and  his 
shares  were  already  worth  more  than  he  had  paid  for  thetu. 
Mr,  Blocks  bad  just  given  hts  evidence,  and  the  com- 
mercial world  was  willing  enough  to  invest  in  the  Lime- 
house  bridge.  He  would  sell  out  and  put  his  couscience 
at  rest 

But  then  to  do  so  successfully,  he  must  induce  Undy  to 
do  so  too  ;  and  that  he  knew  would  not  at  present  be  an 
easy  task.  Who  had  ever  been  successful  in  getting 
back  money  from  Uudy  Scott?  He  had  paid  the  last 
half-years  interest  with  most  commendable  punctuality, 
and  was  not  that  a  great  deal  from  Undy  Scott  ? 

But  what  if  this  appropriation  of  another  s  money,  what 
if  this  fraud  should  be  detected  and  exposed  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  paying  back  the  10,000/.  What  if  he  should 
wake  some  morning  and  find  himself  in  the  grip  of  some 
Newgate  .m}Tmidon  ?  A  terrible  new  law  had  just  been 
passed  for  the  protection  of  trust  property ;  a  law  in  which 
he  had  not  felt  the  slightest  interest  when  he  had  first 
seen  in  the  daily  newspapers  some  tedious  account  of  the 
passing  of  the  various  clauses,  but  which  was  now  terrible 
to  his  innermost  thoughts. 

His  walk  across  the  Parks  was  not  made  happy  by  much 
self-triumph.  In  spite  of  his  commissionership  and  coming 
parliamentary  honours,  his  solitary  moments  were  seldom 
very  happy.  It  was  at  his  club,  when  living  with  Undy 
and  Undy's  peers,  that  he  was  best  able  to  throw  off  his 
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cares  and  enjoy  himself.  But  even  then,  high  as  he  was 
mounted  on  his  fast-trotting  horse,  black  Care  would  sit 
behind  him,  ever  mounted  on  the  same  steed. 

And  bitterly  did  poor  Gertrude  feel  the  misery  of  these 
evenings  which  her  husband  passed  at  his  club ;  but  she 
nerer  reviled  him  or  complained  :  she  never  spoko  of  her 
sorrow  even  to  her  mother  or  sister.  She  did  not  even 
blame  him  in  her  own  heart.  She  knew  that  he  had  other 
business  than  that  of  his  office,  higher  hopes  than  those 
attached  to  his  board ;  and  she  taught  herself  to  beliefe 
that  his  career  required  him  to  be  among  public  men. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  induce  her  to  associate  con- 
stantly with  Mrs.  Val,  so  that  her  evenings  might  not  be 
passed  alone ,  but  Gertrude,  after  trying  Mrs.  Val  for  a 
time,  had  quietly  repudiated  the  closeness  of  this  alliance. 
Mrs.  Val  had  her  ideas  of  *  Excelsior,'  her  ambition  to 
rule,  and  these  ideas  and  this  ambition  did  not  at  all  suit 
Gertrude's  temper.  Not  even  for  her  husband's  sake  could 
she  bring  herself  to  be  patronised  by.  Mrs.  Val.  They 
were  still  very  dear  friends  of  course ;  but  they  did  not 
live  in  each  other's  arms  as  Alaric  had  intended  they 
should  do. 

He  returned  home  after  his  interview  with  Sir  Gregory, 
and  found  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  child. 
He  usually  went  down  from  his  office  to  his  club,  and  she 
was  therefore  the  more  ready  to  welcome  him  for  having 
broken  through  his  habit  on  the  present  occasion.  She 
left  her  infant  sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  came  up  to  greet 
him  with  a  kiss. 

'Ger,' — said  he,  putting  his  arm  round  her  and  em- 
bracing her — '  I  have  come  home  to  consult  you  on  busi- 
ness ;  *  and  then  he  seated  himself  on  the  sofa,  takinff  hw 
with  him,  and  still  in  his  arms.  There  was  but  little 
doubt  that  she  would  consent  to  anything  which  he  could 
propose  to  her  after  such  a  fashion,  in  such  a  guise  as 
this  ;  that  he  knew  full  well. 

'  Well,  love,'  said  she,  '  and  what  is  the  business  about? 
You  know  that  I  always  think  that  to  be  best  which  yo«i 
think  to  be  best.' 

'  Tes,  Gor ;  but  this  is  a  rery  important  matter ; '  and 
then  be  looked  gra?e^  but   managed  at  the  same  time  to 
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0  explfu^ied  to  her  what  had    passed   between 
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candidate,  i.  am  cM^uOua  *«  gu  mvO  Parliament,  1  coufess; 
but  I  will  never  do  so  at  the  expeoso  of  your  peace  of 
mind.' 

The  way  in  which  he  put  upon  her  the  whole  weight  of 
the  decision  was  not  generous.  Nor  was  the  mode  he 
adopted  of  inducing  her  to  back  his  own  wishes.  If  there 
were  risk  to  her — and  in  truth  there  was  fearful  risk — it 
was  his  duty  to  guard  her  from  the  chance,  not  hers  to  say 
whether  such  danger  should  be  encountered  or  no.  The 
nature  of  her  answer  may  be  easily  surmised.  She  was 
generous,  though  he  was  not.  She  would  never  retard  his 
advance,  or  be  felt  as  a  millstone  round  his  neck.  She 
encoumged  him  with  all  her  enthusiasm,  and  bade  him 
throw  prudence  to  the  winds.  If  he  rose,  must  she  not 
rise  also  ?  Wliatever  step  in  life  was  good  for  liim,  must 
it  not  be  good  for  her  as  well  ?  And  so  that  matter  was 
settled  between  them — pleasantly  enough. 

He  endured  a  fortnight  of  considerable  excitement, 
during  which  he  and  Sir  Gregory  did  not  smile  at  each 
other,  and  then  he  saw  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
That  gentleman  promised  to  speak  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
feeling  himself  unable  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him, 
definitely  out  of  his  own  head  ;  and  then  another  fortnight 
passed  on.  At  the  end  of  that  time  tlie  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  sent  for  Alaric,  and  they  had  a  second 
interview. 
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*  Well.  Mr.  Tudor/  said  the  great  man,  *  this  is  a  matter 
of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  on  which  I  am 
not  even  yet  prepared  to  give  you  a  positive  answer.' 

This  was  very  good  news  for  Alaric.  Sir  Gregory  had 
spoken  of  the  matter  as  one  on  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  doubt.  He  had  asserted  that  the  British  lion 
would  no  longer  sleep  peaceably  in  his  lair,  if  such  a 
violence  were  put  on  the  constitution  as  that  meditated  by 
the  young  commissioner.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
also,  looked  at  it  in  a  very  different  light  They  doubted, 
and  Alaric  was  well  aware  that  their  doubt  was  as  good  as 
certainty  to  him. 

The  truth  was  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  said  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  half-serious,  half-jocular 
way,  that  he  didn't  see  why  he  should  reject  a  Yote  when 
offered  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  Civil  SerWce.  The 
man  must  of  course  do  his  work — and  should  it  be  found 
that  his  office  work  and  his  seat  in  Parliament  interfered 
with  each  other,  why,  he  must  take  the  oonsequences. 

And  if or or made  a  row  about  it 

in  the  House  and  complained,  why  in  that  case  also  Mr. 
Tudor  must  take  the  consequences.  And  then,  enough 
having  been  said  on  that  matter,  the  conversation  dropp^. 

*  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a  positive  answer,'  said  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  of  course  did  not  choose 
to  commit  himself. 

Alaric  assured  the  great  man  that  he  was  not  so  un 
reasonable  as  to  expect  a  positive  answer.  Positive  an- 
.^wers,  as  he  well  knew,  were  not  often  forthcoming  among 
official  men  ;  official  men,  as  he  had  already  learnt,  prefer 
to  do  their  business  by  answers  which  are  not  positive. 
He  himself  had  become  adverse  to  positive  answers  since  ' 
he  had  become  a  commissioner,  and  was  quite  prepared 
to  dispense  with  them  in  the  parliamentary  career  which 
he  hoped  that  he  was  now  abont  to  commence.  This 
much,  however,  was  quite  clear,  that  he  might  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  to  the  electors  of  Strathbogy  without 
resigning ;  and  that  Sir  Gregory's  hostile  remonstrance  on 
the  subject,  should  he  choose  to  make  one,  would  not  be 
received  as  absolute  law  by  the  greater  powers. 
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Accordingly  rs  Aknc  was  elated,  Sir  Greg^rj  was  dis^ 
pressed.  He  had  rise  a  bifih,  but  now  this  young  If  to 
whom  he  bad  fostered  was  about  to  eliuib  above  his  besd* 
0  the  ingratitude  of  men ! 

Alaric,    however,    showed  uo  triumplt.      He  svas   i£Kkil» 
submissive,  more  gracious  than  ever  v>  hh  chief*     It ' 
oiilj  10  himself  that  he  muttered  **  Excelsior  t " 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

WESTMIMBTER   HALL. 

The  paxIiatBetitaiy  commit  lee  pursued  their  STiimatad 
inquiries  respecting  the  Limehouse  bridge  all  Ihrough  the 
Bultty  month  of  July,  How  Mr.  Vigil  must  have  hated 
Mr.  Nogo,  and  the  M*Cartbj  Desmond !  how  sick  he 
must  have  been  of  that  eternal  witness  who,  with 
imperturbable  eflTitrntery,  answered  the  2.250  questions 
put  to  him  without  admitting  anything  !  To  Mr.  Vigil  it 
was  all  mere  nonsense,  sheer  waste  of  time.  Had  he  been 
condemned  to  sit  for  eight  days  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
clappers  of  a  small  mill,  he  would  have  learnt  as  much  as 
he  did  from  the  witnesses  before  the  committee.  Never- 
theless he  went  through  it  and  did  not  lose  his  temper. 
He  smiled  sweetly  on  Mr.  Nogo  every  morning,  and 
greeted  the  titled  Irishman  with  his  easy  familiar  nod,  as 
though  the  contiued  sitting  of  this  very  committee  was  of 
all  things  to  him  the  most  desirable.  Such  is  Mr.  Vigil's 
peculiar  tact,  such  his  special  talent ;  these  are  the  gifts 
—  gifts  by  no  means  ordinary  —  which  have  made  him 
Bight  Honourable,  and  recommended  him  to  the  con* 
fidence  of  successive  badgers. 

But  though  the  committee  was  uninteresting  to  Mr. 
Vigil,  it  was  not  so  to  the  speculative  inhabitants  of 
Limehouse,  or  to  the  credulous  shopkeepers  of  Rotherhithe. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Blocks  was 
examined,  the  shares  went  up  20  per  cent. ;  and  when 
his  evidence  was  published  in  extenso  the  next  Saturday 
morning  by  the  Capcl  Court  Share-buyer,  a  periodical 
which  served  for  Bible  and  Prayer  book,  as  well  as   a 
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Compendium  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  to  Undy  Scott 
and  his  friends,  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  this 
now  valuable  property  was  the  immediate  consequence. 

Now,  then,  was  the  time  for  Alaric  to  sell  and  get  out 
of  his  difficulties  if  ever  he  could  do  so.  Shares  which  he 
bought  for  30s.  were  now  worth  nearly  21.  10*.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  would  fall  again,  and  that 
the  final  result  of  the  committee  would  leave  tbem  of  a 
less  value  than  their  original  purchase-money,  and 
probably  altogether  valueless.  He  could  not,  however, 
act  in  the  matter  without  consulting  Undy,  so  closely 
linked  were  they  in  the  speculation ;  and  even  at 
the  present  price  his  own  shares  would  not  enable 
him  to  pay  back  the  full  amount  of  what  he  had 
taken. 

The  joint  property  of  the  two  was,  however,  at  its 
present  m^ket  price,  worth  12,000(. — 10,000(.  would 
make  him  a  free  man.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  let 
Undy  have  the  full  use  of  the  difference  in  amount ;  nay, 
he  was  ready  enough  to  give  it  to  him  altogether,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  place  the  whole  of  his  ward*s  money  once 
more  in  safety.  With  the  power  of  offering  such  a 
douceur  to  his  friend  s  rapacity,  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  being  successful.  He  wae 
thus  prepared  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his  partner. 

It  so  happened  that  at  the  same  moment  Undy  was 
desirous  of  discussing  the  same  subject,  their  joint  interest, 
namely,  in  the  Limehouse  Bridge;  there  was  no  difficulty 
therefore  in  their  coming  together.  They  met  at  the  door 
of  the  committee-room  when  Mr.  Nogo  had  just  put  his 
090th  question  to  the  adverse  witness;  and  as  the 
summons  to  prayers  prevented  the  1 000th  being  proceeded 
with  at  that  moment,  Undy  and  Alaric  sauntered  back 
along  the  passages,  and  then  walking  up  and  down  the 
immense  space  of  Westminster  Hall,  said  each  to  the 
other  what  he  had  to  say  .on  the  matter  mooted  between 
them. 

Undy  was  in  great  glee,  and  seemed  to  look  on  his 
fortune  as  already  made.  They  had  at  first  confined  their 
remarks  to  the  special  endence  of  the  witness  who  had 
last  been  in  the  chair;  and  Undj,  with  the  volability 
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wliich  was  commoti  to  him  whea  lie  was  in  liigh  spirit?, , 

had  been  denouncing  him  ns  aa  ass  who  was  ityuring  hiS'^H 
own  causo  b;^  his  over  obstinacj.  ^^ 

*  Nothing  cbat  he  cau  sitj,' said  Undj*  '  wiH  tell  tipon  ^^ 
the  share-market.  The  stock  is  rbing  from  hour  to  hour : 
and  Piles  himself  told  me  that  he  knew  from  earn 
intelligence  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ia 
prepared  to  give  way.  whaler er  Vigil  may  saj  to  tbo 
contrary.  Their  firm.  Piles  says,  is  buying  eveiy  shftve 
they  can  lay  their  bauds  on,' 

'Then  in  God's  name  let  them  buy  ours,'  said 
Alaric. 

'Buy  ours! '  said  Undy*  *You  don't  mean  to  tell  ma 
that  you  wish  to  sell  now  ?  You  don*t  meati  to  say  that 
you  want  to  back  out^  now  that  the  game  is  all  going  our 
own  way?* 

*  Indeed  I  do,  and  I  intend  to  do  so ;  just  listen  to  me, 
Undy * 

*  I  tell  you  fairly,  Tudor,  I  will  not  sell  a  share ;  what 
you  may  choose  to  do  with  your  own  I  cannot  say.  But  if 
you  will  be  guided  by  me  you  will  keep  every  share  you 
have  got.  Instead  of  selling  we  should  both  add  to  our 
stock.     I  at  any  rate  am  resolved  to  do  so.' 

*  Listen  to  me,  Undy,'  said  Alaric. 

*  The  truth  is,'  said  Undy — ^who  at  the  present  moment 
preferred  talking  to  listeuing — *  the  truth  is,  you  do  not 
understand  buying  and  selling  shares.  We  should  both 
be  ruiued  very  quickly  were  I  to  allow  myself  to  be  led  by 
you ;  you  are  too  timid,  too  much  afraid  of  risking  your 
money ;  your  speculative  pluck  hardly  rises  higher  than 
the  three  per  cents.,  and  never  soars  above  a  first-class 
mortgage  on  land.' 

*  I  could  be  as  sanguine  as  you  are,  and  as  bold,'  said 
Alaric,  *  were  I  venturing  with  my  own  money.' 

*  In  the  name  of  goodness  get  that  bugbear  out  of  your 
head,'  said  Undy.  '  Whatever  good  it  might  have  done 
you  to  think  of  that  some  time  ago,  it  can  do  you  no  good 
now.'  There  was  a  bitter  truth  in  this  which  made  Alaric  s 
heart  sink  low  within  his  breast.  *  Wherever  the  money 
came  from,  whose  property  it  may  have  been  or  be,  it  has 
been  used ;  and  now  your  only  safety  is  in  making  the 
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best  use  of  it.  A  little  daring,  a  little  audacity — it  is  that 
which  ruins  men.  When  you  sit  down  to  plav  brag,  yoa 
must  brag  it  out,  or  lose  your  money.' 

*  But,  my  dear  fellow,  there  is  no  question  Ihmo  of  losing 
money.     If  we  sell  now  we  shall  realise  about  •-^,000/.' 

*  And  will  that,  or  the  half  of  that  satisfy  you  ?  Is  th.it 
your  idea  of  a  good  thing  ?  Will  that  be  sutlicicnt  to  |>ay 
for  the  dozen  of  bad  things  which  a  fellow  is  always 
putting  bis  foot  into  ?  It  won't  satisfy  me.  I  can  tell 
you  that,  at  any  rate/ 

Alaric  felt  very  desirous  of  keeping  Undy  in  a  good 
humonr.  He  wished,  if  possible  to  persuade  him  nit-her 
than  to  drive  him  ;  to  coax  him  into  repaying  this  money, 
and  not  absolutely  to  demand  the  repayment.  *  Come,* 
said  be,  *  what  do  you  call  a  good  thing,  yourself?* 

'  I  call  cent,  per  cent,  a  good  thing,  and  I  '11  not  sell  a 
share  till  they  come  up  to  that.' 

*  They  *ll  never  do  that,  Undy.* 

*  That  *s  your  opinion.  I  think  diflTerently.  And  I  'm 
sure  you  will  own  I  have  bad  more  experieuce  of  the  share- 
market  than  yoa  have.  When  I  see  such  men  as  Blocks 
and  Piles  buying  fast,  I  know  very  well  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  A  man  may  be  fishing  a  long  time,  Tudor, 
in  these  waters,  before  he  gets  such  a  haul  as  this ;  hut  he 
must  be  a  great  fool  to  let  go  his  net  when  he  does  get  it.* 

They  both  then  remained  silent  for  a  time,  for  each  was 
doubtful  how  best  to  put  forward  the  view  which  he  him- 
self wished  to  urge.  Their  projects  were  diametrically 
dififerent,  and  yet  neither  could  carry  his  own  without  the 
assistance  of  the  other. 

*  I  tell  you  what  I  propose,*  said  Undy. 

'  Wait  a  moment,  Undy,'  said  Alaric ;  *  listen  to  me  for 
one  moment.  I  can  hear  nothing  till  you  do  so,  and  then 
I  will  hear  anything.' 

'Well,  what  is  it?' 

'  We  have  each  of  us  pat  something  near  to  5,000Z.  into 
this  venture.' 

'  I  have  put  more,'  said  Scott. 

*  Very  well.  But  we  have  each  of  us  withdrawn  a  som 
equal  to  that  I  have  named  from  my  ward's  fortuna  for 
this  purpose.' 
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•I  den? 
your  ward 
have  don 
ready  to  i 
your  ward 

Alaric 
be  should  i 
his  temp 

•That 
it ;  bat  w 
the  6,000 
lation,  IC 
fortune.' 

'Ikno 

*Know 
with  withbj 


at>'  said  Undy,  *  I  have  tak^n  nolhbg  from 
jrtune.  I  haire  had  no  power  to  do  so.  You 
I  you  pleased  with  that  fortune.  But  I  am 
it  that  1  have  borrowed  ft.OOOL ; — not  from 
It  from  you/ 

nearly  beside  himself ;  but  be  still  felt  tbat 
re  no  chance  of  rjirrring  bis  point  If  he  lost 

;t.  to  my  the  least  of 
able  me  to  lend  yon 
n  you  in  this  specn- 
1   from  Clementina's 


3cott. 

larict  looking  at  bim 

DH»-.     *™„ ^  „»3  not  made  of  wither- 

ing  material,  and  did  not  care  a  straw  for  his  Meodli 

scorn. 

*  Nothing  whatever/  said  he. 

*  Well.  80  be  it/  said  Alaric ;  •  but  the  fact  is,  the  money 
has  been  withdrawn.* 

*  I  don't  doubt  that  in  the  least/  said  Undy. 

*  I  am  not  now  going  to  argue  whether  the  fault  has  been 
most  mine  or  yours,*  continued  Alaric. 

*  Well,  that  is  kind  of  you/  said  Undy,  *  considering 
that  you  are  the  girls  trustee,  and  that  I  have  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  that  fellow  in  the  wig  there.* 

*  I  wish  at  any  rate  you  would  let  me  explain  myself,* 
said  Alaric,  who  felt  that  his  patience  was  fast  going,  and 
who  could  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  seizing  his  com- 
panion by  the  throat,  and  punishing  him  on  the  spot  for 
his  iniquity. 

*  I  don't  prevent  you,  my  dear  fellow — only  remember 
this  ;  I  will  not  permit  you  to  assert,  without  contradicting 
you,  that  I  am  responsible  for  Clem's  fortune.  Now,  go 
on,  and  explain  away  as  hard  as  you  like.' 

Alaric,  under  these  circumstances,  found  it  not  very 
easy  to  put  what  he  had  to  say  into  any  words  that  his  com 
panion  would  admit.     He  fully  intended  at  some  future  day 
to  thrust  Scott's  innocence  down  his  throat,  and  tell  him 
that  he  was  not  only  a  thief,  but  a  mean,  lying,  beggarly 
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thief.      Bat  the  present  was  not  the  time.     Too  much 
depended  on  his  inducing  Undy  to  act  with  him. 

*  Ten  thousand  pounds  has  at  any  rate  been  taken.' 

*  That  I  won't  deny/ 

*  And  half  that  sum  has  been  lent  to  you.* 

*  I  acknowledge  a  debt  of  5,000/.* 

*  It  is  imperative  that  10.000^  should  at  once  be  repaid.* 

*  I  have  no  objection  in  life.* 

'  I  can  sell  my  shares  in  the  Limehouse  Bridge/  con- 
tinued Alaric,  *  for  6,0002.,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  so.* 

*  The  more  fool  you/  said  Undy,  *  if  you  do  it;  especially 
as  6,0002.  won*t  pay  10,0002.,  and  as  the  same  property, 
if  overheld  another  month  or  two,  in  all  probability  will 
do  80.' 

*  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  that  and  more  than  that,'  said 
Alaric.  *  If  you  will  sell  out  4,0002.,  and  let  me  at  once 
have  that  amount,  so  as  to  make  up  the  full  sum  I  owe,  I 
will  make  yoa  a  free  present  of  the  remainder  of  the  debt. 
Gome,  Undy,  you  cannot  but  call  that  a  good  thing.  Ton 
will  have  pocketed  two  thousand  pounds,  according  to  the 
present  market  value  of  the  shares,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  risk.' 

Undy  for  a  while  seemed  staggered  by  the  offer.  Whe- 
ther it  was  Alaric  8  extreme  simplicity  in  making  it,  or  his 
own  good  lack  in  receiving  it,  or  whether  by  any  possible 
chance  some  all  but  dormant  remnant  of  feeling  within  his 
heart  was  touched,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say.  But  for  a 
while  he  walked  on  silent,  as  though  wavering  in  his  resolu* 
tion,  and  looking  as  if  he  wished  to  be  somewhat  more 
civil,  somewhat  less  of  the  bully,  than  he  had  been. 

There  was  no  one  else  to  whom  Alaric  could  dare  to 
open  liis  heart  on  this  subject  of  his  ward's  fortune  ;  there 
was  none  other  but  this  ally  of  his  to  whom  he  could  con- 
fide, whom  he  could  consult  Unpromising,  therefore, 
though  Undy  was  as  a  confederate,  Alaric,  when  he  thought 
he  saw  this  change  in  his  manner,  poured  forth  at  once 
the  full  tide  of  his  feelings. 

'  Undy,'  said  he,  '  pray  bear  with  me  a  while.  The  truth 
is,  I  cannot  endure  this  misery  any  longer.  I  do  not  now 
want  to  blame  any  one  but  myself.  'The  thing  has  been 
done,  and  it  is  useless  now  to  talk  of  Uame.    The  thing 
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has  been  e«  and  all  th&t  bow  remains  Tor  me  h  to  ondo 
it ;  to  pui  is  girl's  monej  back  again,  and  get  Uiia  boiriil 
weight  fo      off  DOT  breast.' 

•  Upon  r  word,  my  deAj  fcllpw*  I  did  Qot  think  that 
you  took  i     a  such  a  lif^iit  its  tLmt/  said  Utidj* 

•I  ami  ierable  about  it,*  said  Alaiic  'It  ke^fw  m© 
awake  all  Rbt,  lUid  deitrojs  ^1  my  energy  duiiug  tbo 
day.* 

•  Oh,  i  ^  You  bIiqM  gis^«  u^ 
fish  for  a                                             M  at  night* 

•  Scott,  %«a  lack  at  once,  or  I  shall 
lose  my  aan.  ar  favoured  me  as  to 
enable  me  i  the  larger  portion  of 
it  You  m  nder.  In  God's  name 
say  that  yiK 

Undy  Soou.  ^^.^iluu&i^ij  »»»  ^v*.  the  power  to  do  as  be 
was  asked.  WhetluT  Im  wmild  have  dont^  fit^.  bad  b(^  had 
the  power,  may  be  doubtful.  He  was  somewhat  gniTelled 
for  an  answer  to  Alaric's  earnest  supplication,  and  there- 
fore made  none  till  the  request  was  repeated.  *  In  God  s 
name  let  me  have  this  money,*  repeated  Alaric.  'You 
will  then  have  made  two  thousand  pounds  by  the  trans- 
action.* 

•  My  dear  Tudor,*  said  he,  *  your  stomach  is  out  of  order, 
I  can  see  it  as  well  as  possible  from  the  way  you  talk.' 

Here  was  an  answer  for  a  man  to  get  to  the  most  earnest 
appeal  which  he  could  make!  Here  was  comfort  for  a 
wretch  suffering  from  fear,  remorse,  and  sliame,  as  Alaric 
was  suffering.  He  had  spoken  of  his  feelings  and  his 
heart,  but  these  were  regions  quite  out  of  Undy  Scott's 
cognizance.  '  Take  a  blue  pill,*  said  he,  *  and  you  '11  be  as 
right  as  a  trivet  in  a  couple  of  days.* 

What  was  Alaric  to  say  ?  What  could  he  say  to  a  man 
who  at  such  a  crisis  could  talk  to  him  of  blue  pills?  For 
a  while  he  said  nothing ;  but  the  form  of  his  face  changed, 
a  darkness  came  over  his  brow  which  Scott  had  never 
before  seen  there,  the  colour  flew  from  his  face,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a  strange  appearance  of  resolute  defiance 
showed  itself  round  his  mouth.  Scott  began  to  perceive 
that  his  medical  advice  would  not  be  taken  in  good  part 

'  Scott,*  said  he,  stopping  short  in  his  walk  and  taking 
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hold  of  the  collar  of  his  companion's  coat,  not  loosely  by 
the  button,  but  with  a  firm  grip  which  Undy  felt  that  it 
would  be  diflTicult  to  shake  off — *  Scott,  you  will  find  that  1 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with.  You  have  made  avillnin  of  me. 
I  can  see  no  way  to  escape  from  my  ruin  without  your 
aid ;  but  by  the  living  God,  if  I  fall,  you  sliall  fall  with 
me.  Tell  me  now;  will  you  let  me  have  the  sum  I 
demand  ?  If  you  do  not,  1  will  go  to  your  brother's  wife 
and  tell  her  what  has  become  of  her  daughter  s  money.' 

•You  may  go  to  the  devil's  wife  if  you  like  it,*  said 
Undy,  *  and  tell  her  whatever  you  please.' 

•You  refuse  then?'  said  Alaric,  still  keeping  hold  of 
Undy's  coat. 

•  Come,  take  your  hand  off,'  said  Undy.  *  You  will  make 
me  think  your  head  is  wrong  as  well  as  your  stomach,  if 
jou  go  on  like  this.  Take  your  hand  off  and  listen  to  me. 
I  will  then  explain  to  you  why  I  cannot  do  what  you  would 
have  me.  Take  your  hand  away,  I  say ;  do  you  not  see 
that  people  are  looking  at  us.' 

They  were  now  standing  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  hall — 
close  under  the  steps  which  lead  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and,  as  Undy  said,  the  place  was  too  public  for  a 
display  of  physical  resentment.  Alaric  took  his  hand 
away.  *  Well,'  said  be,  *  now  tell  me  what  is  to  hinder 
you  from  letting  me  have  the  money  you  owe  me  ?' 

•  Only  this,'  said  Undy ;  •  that  every  share  1  have  in 
the  concern  is  made  over  by  way  of  security  to  old 
M*Cleury,  and  he  now  holds  them.  Till  I  have  redeemed 
them,  I  have  no  power  of  selling.' 

Alaric,  when  he  heard  these  words,  could  hardly  prevent 
himself  from  falling  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  All  his 
hopes  were  then  over ;  he  had  no  chance  of  shaking  this 
intolerable  burdett  from  his  shoulders ;  he  had  taken  the 
woman's  money,  this  money  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
his  honour  and  safe-keeping,  and  thrown  it  into  a  bottom- 
leas  gulf. 

•And  now  listen  to  me,'  said  Undy,  looking  at  his 
watch.  *I  must  be  in  the  House  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  for  this  bill  about  married  women  is  on,  and 
I  am  interested  in  it :  listen  to  me  now  for  five  minutes. 
All  this  that  you  have  been  saying  is  sheer  nonsense.' 
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'  I  th  3rou  11  find  tliat  it  ii  not  all  noQsense/  said 
Alaric. 

*  Oh,  I  n  not  in  tho  least  afraid  of  your  doing  auj- 
thing  ras]  You  Ul  be  cautious  enough  1  know  when  yoa 
oome  to  ""  cool;  eapeekUy  if  you  tAke  a  little  physic 
Whiit  1  fl  t  to  say  In  this— Clem  s  money  is  safe  enough, 
I  tell  you  hesa  bridge  shares  will  go  on  rising  till  the 
beginning  oi  uos^i  d  of  selling,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  iveu  thousand  pounds 
more/ 

*  What,  with  C  ?• 

'  It  'a   as  well  ft  iilttop  as  a   lamb. 

Besides  yi^'i**  ^f»  ftafe^.     ily  brother 

Val  insist  ' 

'Yourb 

*  Yes,  VzLi  i  tujiL  >vu^  Huv»«»*b  uv7  I  would  giye  them 
to  him  if  1  could,  but  1  can't.  M^CIeury,  ns  I  tell  yoOp 
has  every  share  of  miue  in  his  pusstwaiuu/ 

*  Your  brother  Val  wants  250  shares !  And  does  he 
expect  me  to  give  them  to  him  ?' 

'  Well — I  rather  think  he  does.  That  is,  not  to  gire 
them,  of  course ;  you  don't  suppose  he  wants  you  to  make 
him  a  present  of  money.  But  he  wants  you  to  accommo- 
date him  with  the  price  of  them.  You  can  either  do  that, 
or  let  him  have  so  many  of  your  own  ;  it  will  be  as  broad 
as  it  is  long ;  and  he  11  give  you  his  note  of  hand  for  the 
amount.' 

Now  it  was  well  known  among  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Scott  family,  that  the  note  of  hand  of  the  Honourable 
Captain  Val  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written. 

Alaric  was  so  astonished  at  this  monstrous  request, 
coming  as  it  did  after  such  a  conversation,  that  he  did  not 
well  know  how  to  take  it. 

Was  Undy  mad,  or  was  he  in  joke  ?  What  man  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  lending  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  to  Val  Scott!  *!  suppose  you  are  in  jest,'  said 
he,  somewhat  bitterly. 

'  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life,'  said  Undy. 
•  I  *ll  just  explain  how  the  matter  is ;  and  as  you  are  sharp 
enough,  you  '11  see  at  ouce  that  you  had  better  oblige  him. 
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Val,  you  know,  is  always  hard  up;  he  can't  touch  a 
shiHiug  of  that  woman's  money,  and  just  at  present  he  has 
none  of  his  own.  So  he  came  to  me  this  morning  to 
raise  the  wind.' 

'  And  you  are  kind  enough  to  p:iss  him  on  to  me.* 

*  Listen  a  moment.  1  did  not  do  nnytliing  of  tiie  kind. 
I  never  lend  money  to  Val.  It  *s  a  principle  with  me  not 
to  do  so,  and  he  knows  it.' 

'  Then  just  tell  him  that  my  principles  in  this  respect 
are  identical  with  your  own.' 

'  That 's  all  very  well ;  and  you  may  tell  him  so  yourself, 
if  you  like  it ;  but  bear  first  of  all  what  his  arguments  are. 
Of  course  I  told  bim  I  could  do  nothing  for  him.  '*  But,** 
said  he,  **you  can  get  Tudor  to  do  it."  I  told  him,  of 
course,  that  I  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  *'  Oh ! "  said 
Val,  "  I  know  the  game  you  are  both  playing.  I  know  all 
about  Clem's  money."  Val,  you  know,  never  says  much. 
He  was  playing  pool  at  the  time,  at  the  club:  but  ho 
came  back  after  nis  stroke,  and  whispered  to  me — "  You 
and  Tudor  must  let  me  have  250  of  those  shares,  and  then 
it  '11  be  all  right.*'  Now,  Val  you  know  is  a  most  deter- 
mined fellow.' 

A  lane,  when  he  heard  this,  looked  up  into  his  com- 
panions face  to  see  whether  he  was  talking  to  the  Evil 
One  himself.  Ob,  what  a  net  of  ruin  was  closing  round 
him  ! — how  inextricable  were  the  toils  into  which  he  had 
DEdlen! 

*  After  all,'  continued  Undy,  *  what  he  asks  is  not  much, 
and  I  really  think  you  should  do  it  for  him.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  give  you  his  assistance  at  Strathbogy,  and  he  is 
entitled  to  some  accommodation.' 

*  Some  accommodation  ! '  repeated  Alaric,  almost  lost  in 
the  consideration  of  his  o^vn  misery. 

*  Yes ;  I  really  think  be  is.  And,  Tudor,  you  may  be 
sure  of  this,  you  know ;  you  will  be  quite  safe  with  him. 
Val  is  the  very  soul  of  honour.  Do  this  for  him,  and 
yoall  hear  no  more  about  it.  You  may  be  quite  sure 
he  11  ask  for  nothing  further,  and  that  he  11  never  say  a 
word  to  annoy  you.  He's  devilish  honourable  is  Val; 
DO  man  can  be  more  to;  though,  perhaps,  you  wouldn't 
think  it.' 
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said  Scolt.  '  Come,  mj  dear  fellow,  don't 
II  as3  of  youi^elf*  Val  h  like  t\w  rest  of  us; 
f  is  going,  he  likes  to  have  a  shiire  of  it  If 
I  that,  every  man  who  is  paid  either  for  talking 
liking  is  bribed/ 

"  >f  a  much  clearer  case 
flow  demand   for  jour 
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like  to  Lo. 
*A  br 

you  mak( 
when  inc 
you  comi 
or  for  u( 

•I  do 
of  a  bhc. 
brother.' 

•  Bribe  ciokiog  at  hb  watch,  '  I 

strongly  i  bat  be  asks  ;  it  will  be 

better  foi  ve  you  another  pieee  of 

advice :  i  ig  friends.     Do  you  re- 

member t  lylodes  brought  for  you 

ia  his  po ^  riatock?'     Here  Alaric 

turned  as  pale  as  a  epeo^re.  '  j^on't  talk  of  bribes,  my 
dear  fellow.  We  are  aU  of  us  giving  and  taking  brib^ 
from  our  cradles  to  our  graves ;  but  men  of  the  world 
generally  call  them  by  some  prettier  names.  Now,  if  you 
are  not  desirous  to  throw  your  cards  up  altogether,  get 
these  shares  for  Val,  and  let  him  or  me  have  them  to- 
morrow morning.*  And  so  saying  Undy  disappeared  into 
the  House,  through  the  side  door  out  of  the  hall,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  honourable  membere. 

And  then  Alaric  was  left  alone.  He  had  never  hitherto 
realised  the  true  facts  of  the  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself;  but  now  he  did  so.  He  was  in  the  hands 
of  these  men,  these  miscreants,  these  devils ;  he  was  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,  and  he  already  felt  that  they  were 
as  devoid  of  mercy  as  they  were  of  justice.  A  cold  sweat 
broke  out  all  over  him,  and  he  continued  walking  up  and 
down  the  hall,  ignorant  as  to  where  he  was,  and  what  he 
was  doing,  almost  thoughtless,  stunned  as  it  were  by  his 
misery,  and  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  ruined  man.  He 
had  remained  there  an -hour  after  Undy  had  left  him, 
before  he  roused  himself  sufficiently  to  leave  the  hall  and 
think  of  returning  home.  It  was  then  seven  o'clock,  and 
he  remembered  tliat  he  had  asked  his  cousin  to  dine  with 
him.  He  got  into  a  cab,  therefore,  and  desired  to  be 
driven  home. 
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What  was  he  to  do  ?  On  one  point  he  instantly  mnde 
up  his  mind.  He  would  not  give  one  shilling  to  Captain 
Val ;  he  would  not  advance  another  shilling  to  Undj  ;  and 
lie  would  at  once  sell  out  his  own  shares,  and  make  such 
immediate  restitution  as  might  now  be  in  his  power.  The 
mention  of  Manylodes  and  the  mining  shares  had  como 
home  to  him  with  frightful  reality,  and  nearly  stunned 
him.  What  right,  indeed,  had  he  to  talk  of  bribes  with 
scorn — he  who  so  early  in  his  own  life  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  bought  ?  How  could  he  condemn  the  itching  palm 
of  such  a  one  as  Val  Scott — he  who  had  been  so  ready  to 
open  his  own  when  he  had  been  tempted  by  no  want,  by  no 
poverty  ? 

He  would  give  nothing  to  Captain  Val  to  bribe  him  to 
silence.  He  knew  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  a  slave 
for  ever.  The  appetite  of  such  a  shark  as  that,  when  once 
he  has  tasted  blood,  is  unappeasable.  There  is  nothing  so 
rninous  as  buying  the  silence  of  a  rogue  who  has  a  secret. 
What  you  buy  you  never  possess ;  and  the  price  that  is 
once  paid  must  be  repaid  again  and  agaiu,  as  often  as  the 
rogue  may  demand  it  Any  alternative  must  be  better 
than  this. 

And  yet  what  other  alternative  was  there  ?  He  did  not 
doubt  diat  Val,  when  disappointed  of  his  prey,  would  re- 
Teal  whatever  he  might  know  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  step- 
son. Then  there  would  be  nothing  for  Alaric  but  con- 
fession and  ruin.  And  liow  could  he  believe  what  Undy 
Scott  had  told  him  ?  who  else  could  have  given  informa- 
tion against  him  but  Undy  himself?  who  else  could  have 
put  up  so  heavily  stupid  a  man  as  Captain  Scott  to  make 
such  a  demand  ?  Was  it  not  clear  that  his  own  colleague, 
his  own  partner,  his  own  intimate  associate,  Undy  Scott 
himself,  was  positively  working  out  his  ruin  ?  Where  were 
now  his  high  hopes,  where  now  his  seat  in  Parliament,  his 
authority  at  the  board,  his  proud  name,  his  soaring  ambi* 
tion,  his  constant  watchword  ?  Excelsior — ah  me— no  ! 
no  longer  excelsior ;  but  he  thought  of  the  cells  of  New- 
gate,  of  convict  prisons,  and  then  of  his  young  wife  and  of 
his  baby. 

He  made  an  effort  to  assume  his  ordinary  demeanour , 
and  partially  succeeded.     He  went  at  once  up  tt)  hid  draw- 
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d  there  he  found  Chftrlev  and  Gertrude  wnitmg 
im ;  luckilj  he  had  no  other  gue^^Ls^ 
ill,  Akric?'  said  Gertrude,  directlj  she  eaTir 

K*  said  be ;  '  only  fagg^,  dearest ;  fagged  and 
3  badgered  and  bo  red ;  but,  thank  God,  not 
I  endeavoured  to  put  on  hb  usual  face,  and 

tept  jon  waiting  most 

ey ;  but  then  1  know 

chops/ 
«/*  hurry,*  said  Charlej  ; 

>een  a  bad  season  for 

1  of  Somerset  House  ; 

ear/ 

r,  and  his  wife  foUowed 


him. 

'  Oh !  Alaric/  said  ahe,  *  you  are  m  pale :  what  is  the  mau 
ter  ?  Do  tell  me,''  and  she  put  hef  arm  through  bis,  took 
hold  of  his  hand,  and  looked  up  into  his  face. 

'  The  matter !  nothing  is  the  matter — a  man  can*t  always 
be  grinning;*  and  he  gently  shook  her  off,  and  walked 
through  their  bedroom  to  his  own  dressing-room.  Having 
entered  it  he  shut  the  door,  and  then  sitting  down  bowed 
his  head  upon  a  small  table  and  buried  it  in  his  hands.  All 
the  world  seemed  to  go  round  and  round  with  him ;  he  was 
giddy,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  stand. 

Gertrude  paused  a  moment  in  the  bedroom  to  consider, 
and  then  followed  him.  *  What  is  it  you  want  ? '  said  he, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  handle  turn — *  do  leave  me  alone 
for  one  moment  I  am  fagged  with  the  heat,  and  I  want 
one  minute's  rest.* 

*  Oh,  Alaric,  I  see  you  are  ill,*  said  she.  *  For  God's  sake 
do  not  send  me  from  you,*  and  coming  into  the  room  she  kneh 
down  beside  his  chair.  •  I  know  you  are  suffering,  Alaric ; 
do  let  me  do  something  for  you.* 

He  longed  to  tell  her  everything.  He  panted  to  share 
his  sorrows  with  one  other  bosom ;  to  have  one  near  him  to 
whom  he  could  speak  openly  of  everything,  to  have  one 
counsellor  in  his  trouble.  In  that  moment  he  all  but  re- 
solved to  disclose  everything  to  her,  but  at  last  he  found 
that  he  could  not  do  it     Charley  was  there  waiting  for  hia 
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dinner ;  and  were  he  now  to  tell  bis  secret  to  his  wife, 
neither  of  them,  neither  he  nor  she,  would  be  able  to  act 
the  host  or  hostess.  If  done  at  all,  it  could  not  at  any  rate 
be  done  at  the  present  moment. 

*  I  am  better  now,*  said  he,  giving  a  long  and  deep  si;j;h ; 
and  then  he  threw  his  arms  round  his  wife  and  passionately 
embraced  her.  *  My  own  angel,  my  best,  best  love,  how 
much  too  good  or  much  too  noble  you  are  for  such  a  husband 
as  I  am !  * 

'  I  wish  I  could  be  good  enough  for  you,*  she  replied,  as 
she  began  to  arrange  bis  things  for  dressing.  *  You  are  so 
tired,  dearest;  wash  your  hands  and  come  down — don't 
trouble  yourself  to  dress  this  evening;  unless,  indeed,  you 
are  going  out  again.* 

*  Gertrude,*  said  be,  *  if  there  be  a  soul  on  earth  that 
has  not  in  it  a  spark  of  what  is  good  or  generous,  it  is  the 
soul  of  Undy  Scott;*  and  so  saying  he  began  the  opera- 
tions of  his  toilet 

Now  Gertrude  had  never  liked  Undy  Scott;  she  had 
attributed  to  him  whatever  faults  her  husband  might  have 
as  a  husband ;  and  at  the  present  moment  she  was  not 
inclined  to  fight  for  any  of  the  Scott  family. 

*  Ue  is  a  very  worldly  man,  I  think,*  said  she. 

*  Worldly !— no — but  hellish ;  *  said  Alaric ;  *  hellish,  and 
damnable,  and  fiendish.' 

*  Oh,  Alaric,  what  has  he  done?' 

*  Never  mind ;  I  cannot  tell  you ;  he  has  done  nothing. 
It  is  not  that  he  has  done  anything,  or  can  do  anything  to 
me — but  his  heart — but  never  mind — I  wish — 1  wish  1  had 
never  seen  him.' 

*  Alaric,  if  it  be  about  money  tell  me  the  worst,  and  I  *ll 
bear  it  without  a  murmur.  As  long  as  you  are  well  I  care 
for  nothing  else — ^have  you  given  up  your  place  ?  * 

'  No,  dearest,  no ;  I  can  keep  my  place.  It  is  nothing 
about  that.  I  have  lost  no  money ;  I  have  ratlier  made 
money.  It  is  the  ingratitude  of  that  mau  which  almost 
kills  me.  But  come,  dearest,  we  will  go  down  to  Charley. 
And  Gertrude,  mind  this,  be  quite  civil  to  Mrs.  Val  at 
present.  We  will  break  from  the  whole  set  before  long ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  would  have  vou  be  very  civU  to 
Mrs.  Val 
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Ahu  thej  went  do^^l  to  dinner,  and   Alatie,    afl 

taking  ass  of  wine,  pkjed  his  part  almost  an  tliougli  ] 

had  DC  <L;bt  upon  bis  souL  After  dinner  )k^  di'auk  fredj, 

and  as  Irank  his  courage  rnse.  *WhjshoiilJ  I  tvW  herf* 

he  said  himself  as  he  went  to  hoi.     *Tbe  diADoes  arti 

that  a]  1  jet  go  ^eW 


On  the  ,  U  to  his  office  withoat 

speakiow  m  his  raind.  and  endea* 

▼oared  ,  he  might  as  b a  walked 

down  tc  %\bq  to  decide  w^beiber  it 

would  hewer  etiu  nis  purpose  to  seil  out  at  once  and  pay  np 

every  Shilliia(j  wai,  u^  wuAvi,  Oi    iVu«7«Ii<^£  ha  WOUtu   lUviU    vi«, 

and  hope  that  Undy's  predictions  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  bridge  shares  would  go  on  rising  till  they  would 
sell  for  all  that  was  required  of  him. 

Unfortunate  man !  what  would  he  have  given  now  to 
change  his  position  for  Norman  s  single  clerkship,  or  even 
for  Charley's  comparative  poverty  ! 

Gertrude  stayed  within  all  day  ;  but  not  all  day  in 
solitude.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Val 
called,  and  with  her  came  her  daughter  Clem,  now  Madame 
Jaquetanape,  and  the  two  Miss  Neverbends.  M.  Jaquetanape 
had  since  his  maniage  made  himself  very  agreeable  to  his 
honourable  mother-in-law,  so  much  so  that  he  now  occupied 
the  place  in  her  good  gi*aces  which  Undy  had  formerly  filled, 
and  which  after  Undy's  reign  had  fallen  to  Alaric's  lot. 
Mrs.  Val  liked  to  have  about  her  some  confidential  gentle- 
man ;  and  as  she  never  thought  of  placing  her  contidence 
in  her  husband,  she  was  prone  to  select  first  one  man  and 
then  another  as  her  taste  and  interest  dictated.  Imme- 
diately after  their  marriage,  Victoire  and  Clem  had  consented 
to  join  housekeeping  with  their  parent.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pleasant  than  this  ;  their  income  was  unembarrassed, 
and  Mrs.  Val,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  was  able  to  set 
up   her   carriage.     Among  the   effects   arising  from  this 
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cause,  tbo  fomale  Noverbonds,  who  had  lately  been 
worshippers  of  GerU'ude,  veered  round  in  their  idolatry, 
and  paid  their  vows  before  Mrs.  Val's  new  yellow  panels. 
In  this  new  carriage  now  came  the  four  ladies  to  pay  a 
morning  visit  to  Mi*s.  Tudor.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  into 
how  smiill  dimensions  the  Miss  Neverbends  had  contrived 
to  pack,  not  themselves,  but  their  crinoline. 

As  has  before  been  hinted.  Gertrude  did  not  love  Mrs. 
Val :  nor  did  she  love  Clem  the  dauseuse ;  nor  did  she 
specially  love  the  Miss  Neverbends.  They  were  all  of  a 
class  essentially  different  from  tliat  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  ;  and,  moreover,  Mrs.  Val  was  not  content  to 
allow  Gertrude  into  her  set  without  ruling  over  her,  or  at 
any  rate  patronising  her.  Gertrude  had  borne  with  them 
all  for  her  husband's  sake  ;  and  was  contented  to  do  so  yet 
for  a  while  longer,  but  she  thought  in  her  heart  that  she 
would  be  able  to  draw  some  consolation  from  her  husband  s 
misfortune  if  it  should  be  the  means  of  freeing  her  from 
Mre.  VaL 

•  Oh.  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Val,  throwing  herself  down 
into  a  sofa  as  though  she  were  exhausted — *  what  a  dreadful 
journey  it  is  to  you  up  here !  How  those  poor  horses  will 
stand  it  this  weather  I  don't  know,  but  it  nearly  kills  me  ; 
it  doe:*  indeed.*  The  Tudors,  ns  lias  been  said,  lived  in 
one  of  the  quiet  streets  of  Westboiumia,  not  exactly  looking 
into  Hyde  Park,  but  very  near  to  it ;  Mrs.  Val,  on  the 
other  hand,  lived  in  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico  ;  her  house  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tudors ;  it  was  small,  ill  built, 
and  aillictcd  with  all  the  evils  wiiich  bad  drainage  and  bad 
rentilation  can  produce ;  but  then  it  was  reckoned  to  be 
within  the  precincts  of  Belgravia,  and  was  only  five  minutes' 
walk  from  Buckingham  Palace.  Mrs.  Val,  therefore,  had 
fair  ground  for  twitting  her  dear  friend  with  living  so  far 
away  from  the  limits  of  fashion.  '  You  really  must  come 
down  somewhat  nearer  to  the  world ;  indeed  you  must,  my 
dear,*  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Val. 

'  We  are  thinking  of  moving  ;  but  then  we  are  talking 
of  going  to  St  John's  Wood,  or  Islington,*  said  Gertrude, 
wickedly. 

*  Islington ! '  said  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Val,  nearly 
fainting. 
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'  Is  not  TsHngton  and  St>  Giles'  the  same  place  ?'  aslc^d 
tbo  iniiQcexit  Clem^  with  some  malice,  however,  to  counter- 
balance her  innocence^ 

*0  noT  said  Lactimel     'St.  Giles'  is  where  ih#  poor 
wretched  starving  Irish  dttell.     Their  uttcrtniseiy  iu  Uiftj 
middlo  of  this  rich  metropolis  is  a  crrioi^  disgrace  to  tli«  | 
PriQie  Minister/     Poor  Badger,  how  imich  he  has  to  bear!  < 
*Only  think,*  contirmed  LactimeU   with   a  soft  pathetic 
drawl.  '  tliey  have  noue  to  feed  tiiem,  none  to  clothe  tJieiii, 
noue  to  do  for  tbem  1 ' 

*  It  is  ft  great  qiiestton/  said  Ugoliiia,  *  whether  prooaia- 
cuoijs  charity  is  a  blessing  or  a  curae.  It  is  probablj  the 
grejitest  question  of  the  age.  I  tnjself  am  idcUdbiI  to 
think ' 

'  Bntp  ma.'  raid  Madame  Jaqn^tanape,  '  Mrs.  Tudor 
doesn't  really  mean  that  ahe  it  ^iog  to  life  at  St  Giles*, 
does  she  ? ' 

'  I  said  Islington/  said  Gertrade.  *  We  nuij  go  to  St. 
Giles'  next,  perhaps.*  Had  she  known  all,  how  dreadful 
would  such  jokes  have  been  to  her ! 

Mrs.  Val  saw  that  she  was  being  quizzed,  and,  not  liking 
it,  changed  the  convei"sation.  •  Ugolina,'  said  she,  •  might 
I  trouble  jou  to  look  out  of  the  front  window  ?  I  hope 
those  stupid  men  of  mine  are  not  letting  the  horses  stand 
still.  They  were  so  warm  coming  here,  that  they  will  be 
sure  to  catch  cold.*  The  stupid  men,  however,  were  round 
the  comer  at  the  public-house,  and  Ugolina  could  only 
report  that  as  she  did  not  see  them  she  supposed  the  horses 
were  walking  about. 

*  And  so,'  said  Mrs.  Val,  *  Mr.  Tudor  is  thinking  of 
resigning  his  place  at  the  Civil  Service  Board,  and  standing 
for  that  borough  of  Lord  Gaberlunzie's,  in  Aberdeenshire?  * 

'  I  really  cannot  say,*  said  Gertrude ;  *  but  I  believe  he 
has  some  idea  of  going  into  Parliament.  I  rather  believe 
he  will  continue  to  hold  his  place.* 

*  Oh,  that  I  know  to  be  impossible !  I  was  told  that  by 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  much  longer  in  the  service  than 
Mr.  Tudor,  and  who  understands  all  its  bearings.*  She 
here  alluded  to  Fidus  Neverbend. 

*  I  cannot  say,'  said  Gertrude.  *  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Tudor  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  yet.* 
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*  Well,  my  dear,  1 11  tell  you  fairly  what  I  think  about 
it.  You  know  the  rep^ard  I  have  for  you  and  Mr.  Tudor. 
He  too  is  Clementina  8  trustee ;  that  is  to  say,  her  fortune 
is  partly  consigned  to  his  care ;  so  I  cannot  but  have  a 
very  great  interest  about  him,  and  be  very  anxious  thut  he 
should  do  well.  Now,  my  dear,  I  *11  toll  you  fairly  what  I 
think,  and  what  all  the  world  is  saying.  He  ought  not  to 
think  of  Parliament.  He  ought  not,  indeed,  my  dear.  I 
speak  for  your  sake,  and  your  child*8.  He  is  not  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  he  ought  not  to  think  of  Parliament.  He  has 
a  very  fine  situation,  and  he  really  should  be  contented.' 

This  was  intolerable  to  Gertrude.  She  felt  that  she 
must  put  Mrs.  Val  down,  and  yet  she  hardly  knew  how  to 
do  it  without  being  absolutely  rude ;  whereas  her  husband 
had  specially  begged  her  to  be  ciyil  to  this  woman  at 
present.  *  Oh,'  said  she,  with  a  slight  smile,  *  Mr.  Tudor 
will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself ;  you  will  find,  I  hope, 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness.' 

'  Well,  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,*  said  Mrs. 
Val,  looking  very  grave.  '  But  I  tell  yon  fairly  that  the 
confidence  which  we  all  have  in  your  husband  will  be 
much  shaken  if  he  does  anything  rash.  He  should  think 
of  this,  you  know.  He  has  no  private  fortune  to  back 
him ;  we  must  remember  that.* 

Gertrude  became  very  red  in  the  face ;  but  she  would 
not  trust  herself  to  answer  Mrs  Val  at  the  spur  of  the 
moment 

*  It  makes  such  a  difTerence.  when  one  has  got  no 
private  fortune,'  said  Madame  Jaqu^tanape,  the  heiress. 
'  Does  it  not,  Lactimel  ? ' 

'  Oh,  indeed  it  does,'  said  Lactimel.  '  I  wish  erery  one 
had  a  private  fortune  ;  it  would  be  so  nice,  wouldn't  it?' 

*  There  would  be  very  little  poetry  in  the  world  if  yoa 
were  to  banish  poverty,'  said  Ugolina.  '  Poverty  may  be 
called  the  parent  of  poetry.  Look  at  Milton,  how  poor  he 
was ;  and  Homer,  he  begged  his  bread.' 

*  But  Lord  Byron  was  not  a  beggar,'  said  Clem,  con- 
temptuously. 

*  I  do  hope  Mr.  Tudor  will  think  of  what  he  is  doing,* 
continued  Mrs.  Val.  *  It  is  certainly  most  good-natured 
and  most  disinterested  of  my  dear  father-in-law,  Lord 
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(iiLlerluQKiet  Ut  pkca  \m  borougb  at  Mr.  Tudor*t  disposaL 
It  is  just  lik«  him,  dear  good  old  nobleman,  Bqu  injr 
lienr,  h  win  be  a  tbou^nd  pities  if  Mr*  Tudor  ^lionU  hB 
W\\  on  by  hk  lonlsliip*s  kindnase  to  bring  about  his  own 

Mrs,  Val  had  once  in  her  life  seen  his  good-natured 

lordship.  Soon  after  lier  Diarriiigo  she  bad  in.^iated  <m 
Captain  Yal  talttng  ber  down  to  the  familj  mansion.  Sbe 
stayed  there  one  nigbt,  and  then  left  it,  and  since  that  fa«d 
shown  no  further  desire  to  visit  Ca^  Id  kail  Castle.  She 
did  not  tlte  less  delight  to  talk  about  her  dear  good  father- 
in  law,  the  lord.  Why  should  she  give  hie  sou  Val  board 
and  lodging,  but  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  do  so  ? 
She  waa  not  the  woman  to  buy  an  article,  and  not  uiake  of 
it  all  the  use  of  wbicH  it  might  be  capable. 

■  Pray  do  not  concern  yourself/  eaid  Gertrude.  'I  can 
assure  you  Mr.  Tudor  will  manage  very  well  for  liim^elf — 
but  ehould  any  misfortune  happen  to  him  he  will  not,  yon 
may  be  certain,  attribute  it  to  Lord  Gaberlunzie.' 

•I  am  told  that  Sir  Gregory  is  most  opposed  to  it,' 
continued  Mrs.  Val.  *  I  heard  that  from  Mr.  Neverbend, 
who  is  altogether  in  Sir  Gregory's  confidence, — did  not 
you,  my  dears?*  and  she  turned  round  to  the  sisters  of 
Fidus  for  confirmation. 

*  I  heard  my  brother  say  that  as  Mr.  Tudor's  office  is 
not  parliamentai7  but  pennanent,  and  as  he  has  to  attend 
from  ten  till  four ' 

*  Alaric  has  not  to  attend  from  ten  till  four/  said 
Gertrude,  who  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  her  husband 
should  be  ranked  with  common  clerks,  like  Fidus  Never- 
bend. 

*  Oh,  I  didn't  know,'  said  Lactimel,  meekly.  *  Perhaps 
Fidus  only  meant  that  as  it  is  one  of  those  offices  where 
the  people  have  something  to  do,  the  commissioners 
couldn't  be  in  their  offices  and  in  Parliament  at  the  same 
time.' 

*  I  did  understand,'  said  Ugolina,  *  that  Sir  Gregory 
Hardlines  had  put  his  veto  upon  it ;  but  I  must  confess 
that  it  is  a  subject  which  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied  to 
enable  me * 

•It's  1200/.  a-year,  isn't  it?'  asked  the  bride. 
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*  Twelve  hundred  pounds  a-vear.*  said  her  mother — *a 
very  serious  consideration  when  there  is  no  private  fortune 
to  back  it,  on  either  side.     Now  if  it  were  Victoire 

*  He  couldn't  sit  in  Parliament,  ma.  because  ho  *8  an 
alien— only  for  that  I  shouldn't  think  of  his  doing  any- 
thing else.* 

'  Perhaps  that  may  be  altered  before  long/  said  Liactimel, 
graciously. 

'  If  Jews  are  to  be  admitted/  said  Ugolina,  *  who  certainly 
belong  to  an  alien  nation  ;  a  nation  expressly  set  apart 
and  separated  from  all  people — a  peculiar  nation  distinct 
from  all  others,  I  for  one  cannot  discern * 

What  Ugolina  could  or  could  not  discern  about  the 
Jews  was  communicated  perhaps  to  Madame  Jaqudtaniipe 
or  to  Lactimel,  but  not  to  Gertrude  or  to  Mrs.  Val ;  for 
the  latter,  taking  Gertrude  apart  into  a  corner  as  it  were 
of  the  sofa,  began  confidentially  to  repeat  to  her  her  fears 
about  her  husband. 

'I  see,  my  dear,*  said  she,  'that  you  don't  like  my 
speaking  about  it/ 

'  Upon  my  word,'  said  Gertrude,  *  I  am  very  indifferent 
about  it.  But  would  it  not  be  better  if  you  said  what  you 
haTe  to  say  to  my  husband  ? ' 

*  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  intend  to  do  that  also.  But  I 
know  that  a  wife  ought  to  have  influence  over  her  husband, 
and  I  believe  that  you  have  influence  over  yours.' 

*  Not  the  least,'  said  Gertrude,  who  was  determined  to 
contradict  Mrs.  Val  in  everything. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  said  Mrs.  Val,  who  among  all 
her  excellent  acquirements,  did  not  possess  that  specially 
excellent  one  of  understanding  repartee.  *  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  it,  and  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  him  the 
more  seriously  on  that  account.  I  think  I  have  some 
influence  over  him  :  at  any  rate  I  ought  to  have.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  have,'  said  Gertrude  ;  *  Alaric  always 
says  that  no  experience  is  worth  anything  that  is  not 
obtained  by  years.' 

Mrs.  Val  at  least  understood  this,  and  continued  her 
lecture  with  some  additional  severity.  *  Well,  my  dear,  I 
am  glad  he  has  so  much  wisdom.  But  what  I  was  going 
to  say  is  this :  yoa  know  how  much  we  have  at  stake  with 
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what  a  very  large  sum  of  CI  em  end  tin's  mooerf 

nds.    Now  I  really  should  not  have  consented 

^ement  bad  I  thought   it  pofssihle  thai  Mr. 

have  given  up  his  income  ifith  the  idea  of 

arliamettt     It  wouldn't  haTe  been   right  or 

ne  to  do  so.     1  liave  the  greatest  opinion   of 

I's  tAlents  and  judgment,  or  I  shouiil  not  of 

manage  en  en  t  of  Cle- 

ftll  think  it  right  to 

diB  goes  on/ 

said  Gertrude-     '  Do 

^  use  your  daughter's 

)wn?    1  neTar  heard 


Id  not  for  worlds  let 

*  iTvi.^  — « ,    it  might  disturb  her 

young  happiness.  She  is  so  charmed  with  her  bu^^band  ; 
her  married  life  is  so  fortunate;  Victoir©  is  so — so— so 
everything  that  we  all  wish,  that  I  would  not  for  the  world 
breathe  in  her  hearing  a  shadow  of  a  suspicion.' 

*  Good  gracious !  Mrs.  Scott,  what  do  jou  mean  ? 
Suspicion  ! — what  suspicion  ?  Do  you  suspect  my  husband 
of  robbing  you ? *  Oh,  Gertrude;  poor  Gertrude !  she  was 
doomed  to  know  it  all  before  long. 

*  O  dear,  no/  said  Mrs.  Val ;  *  nothing  of  the  kind,  I 
assure  you.  Of  course  we  suspect  nothing  of  the  sort. 
But  one  does  like  to  have  one's  money  in  safe  hands.  Of 
course  Mr.  Tudor  wouldn't  have  been  chosen  as  trustee,  if 
he  hadn't  had  a  good  income  of  his  own  ;  and  look  here, 
my  dear,* — and  Mi's.  Val  whispered  very  confidentially, — 
*  Mr.  Tudor  we  all  know  is  greatly  concerned  in  this 
bridge  that  the  committee  is  sitting  about;  and  he  and  my 
brother-in-law,  Undeciraus,  are  always  dealing  in  shares. 
Gentlemen  do,  I  know  ;  and  therefore  I  don't  say  that 
Uiere  is  anything  against  it.  But  considering  all,  I  hope 
Mr.  Tudor  won't  take  it  ill  if  we  propose  to  change  our 
trustee.' 

*I  am  very  certain  he  will  not,'  said  Gertrude.  *  It  is 
a  laborious  business,  and  he  will  be  glad  enough  to  be  rid 
of  it.  When  he  was  asked  to  accept  it,  he  thought  it 
would  be  illuatured  to  refuse ;  I  am  certain,  however,  he 
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will  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  work  to  any  other  person 
who  may  be  appointed,  I  will  be  sure  to  tell  him  this 
evening  what  you  have  said.* 

*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  that,'  said  Mrs. 
Val.     *  I  shall  see  him  myself  before  long.' 

*  It  will  be  no  trouble,'  said  Gertmde,  very  indignantly, 
for  she  was  very  angry,  and  had.  as  she  thought,  great 
cause  for  anger.  *  I  shall  certainly  think  it  ray  duty  to  do 
80  after  what  has  passed.  Of  coarse  you  will  now  take 
steps  to  relieve  him  as  soon  as  possible.' 

*  You  have  taken  me  up  a  great  deal  too  qaick,  my 
dear,*  said  Mrs.  Val.     •  I  did  not  intend * 

*  Oh— one  can't  be  too  quick  on  such  a  matter  as  this/ 
said  Gertrude.  '  When  con6dence  is  once  lost  between 
two  persons  it  is  better  that  the  connection  which  has 
grown  out  of  confidence  should  be  put  an  end  to  as  soon 
as  possible.' 

'Lost  confidence!  I  said  nothing  about  lost  confi- 
dence ! ' 

*  Alaric  will  so  understand  it,  I  am  quite  sure ;  at  any 
rate  I  will  tell  him  what  you  have  said.  Suspicion  in- 
deed! who  has  dared  to  suspect  him  of  anything  not 
honest  or  upright  ?  * 

Gertrude's  eyes  flashed  with  anger  as  she  Tindicated 
her  absent  lord.  Mrs.  Val  had  been  speaking  with  bated 
breath,  so  that  no  one  had  heard  her  but  she  to  whom  she 
was  speaking;  but  Gertrude  had  been  unable  so  to  confine 
her  answers,  and  as  she  miido  her  last  reply  Madame 
Jaqu^tan^pe  and  the  Misses  Neverbend  were  all  ears. 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha !  *  laughed  Mrs.  Val.  *  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  you  take  it  up.  HowoTer,  I 
assure  yon  I  meant  nothing  but  what  was  kind  and 
friendly.  Come,  Clementina,  we  have  been  sitting  here  a 
most  unconscionable  time.  Will  you  allow  me,  my  dear, 
to  ring  for  my  carriage  ? ' 

'  Mamma,*  said  Clem,  *  have  you  asked  Mrs.  Tudor  to 
our  little  dance  ? ' 

*No,  my  dear;  I  have  left  that  for  you  to  do  It's 
your  party,  you  know, — but  I  sincerely  hope  Mrs.  Tador 
will  come.* 

*0  yes,*  said  Clementinat  the   tongue  of  whose  elo- 
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qiience  wi  ow  loosened.  *  You  mast  come,  Mi^*  Tudor; 
indeed  jo<  ust.  It  will  be  so  charming:  just  a  few  nice 
people,  yo      now,  aud  nothing  more/ 

•  Thank  ;  m/  sHid  Gertrude  :  *  but  I  never  dance  now/ 
She  had  ii  wnnlly  re^ulved  that  noLhiog  ehouM  ever 
induce  he      jtdii  to  enter  Mrs.  Val'a  house. 

•Oh,  bi  roll  must  come/  said  Clemeiitiiia.  '  It  will 
be  80  c1  >  dance  one  kind  of 

dance — t  t  brought  over  Irotn 

Spain — tk«  polka  step,  onlj  very 

quick,  ai  bj  yourself ;  so  you 

have  to  et  him  go  as  quick  as 

possible.  ntDg  it  is,  and  it  will 

be  all  the  the  mosic  out  in  the 

street,  just  a 

•  It  would  ue  muvK  WW  uju»vujb  WA  me/  said  Gertrude* 

•  It  is  difficult,' said  the  enthusiastic  Clem  ;  "  but  VicloilQ 
gives  us  lessoud  iu  it  every  day  froEU  twelve  to  two, — 
doesn't  he,  Ugolina?' 

•  I  'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  have  time  to  go  to  school/  said 
Gertrude. 

•  Oh,  it  doesn't  take  much  time — ^six  or  seven  or  eight 
lessons  will  do  it  pretty  well.  I  have  almost  learnt  it 
already  and  Ugolina  is  coming  on  very  fast.  Lactimel  is 
not  quite  so  perfect.  She  has  learnt  the  step,  but  she 
cannot  bring  herself  to  let  Victoire  go  quick  enough.  Do 
come,  and  bring  Mr.  Tudor  with  you.' 

•  As  he  has  not  to  attend  from  ten  till  four,  he  could 
come  and  take  lessons  too,*  said  Lactimel,  who,  now  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  hanger-on  of  Gertrude's,  could  afford 
to  have  her  little  revenge. 

•  That  would  be  delightful,'  said  Clem.  *  Mr.  Charles 
Tudor  does  come  in  sometimes  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  I 
think  he  does  it  almost  as  well  as  Victoire.' 

Gertrude,  however,  would  go  neither  to  the  rehearsals 
nor  to  the  finished  performance  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Val's  men 
had  by  this  time  been  induced  to  leave  the  beershop,  the 
whole  party  went  away,  leaving  Gertrude  to  her  medita- 
tions. 


CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

TICKLISH   STOCK. 

ALAnro  returned  from  his  office  worn  and  almost  as 
wretched  as  he  had  been  on  the  day  before.  He  had 
spent  a  miserable  day.  In  the  morning  Sir  Gregory  had 
asked  him  whether  he  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  to 
address  the  electors  of  Strathbogy.  '  No,  not  finally,'  said 
Alaric,  '  but  I  think  I  shall  do  so.* 

•Then  I  must  tell  you,  Tudor,'  said  Sir  Gregory, 
speaking  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  '  that  you  will  not 
have  my  countenance.  I  cannot  but  think  also  that  you 
are  behaving  with  ingratitude.'  Alaric  prepared  to  make 
some  petulant  answer,  but  Sir  Gregory,  in  the  mean  time, 
left  the  room. 

Every  one  was  falling  away  from  him.  He  felt 
inclined  to  rush  after  Sir  Gregory,  and  promise  to  be 
guided  in  this  matter  solely  by  him,  bat  his  pride 
prevented  him :  though  he  was  no  longer  sanguine  and 
confident  as  he  had  been  a  week  ago,  still  his  ambition 
was  high.  '  Those  who  play  brag  must  brag  it  out,  or  they 
will  lose  their  money.*  This  had  been  said  by  Undy ;  but 
it  was  not  the  less  true  on  that  account.  Alaric  felt  that 
he  was  playing  brag,  and  that  his  only  game  was  to  brag 
it  out. 

He  walked  home  slowly  through  the  Parks.  His  office 
and  house  were  so  circumstanced  that,  though  tbey  were 
some  two  miles  distant,  he  could  walk  from  one  to  the 
other  almost  without  taking  his  feet  off  the  grass.  This 
had  been  the  cause  of  great  enjoyment  to  him ;  but  now 
he  sauntered  on  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  staring 
straight  before  him,  with  fixed  eyes,  going  by  his  accus- 
tomed route,  but  never  thinking  for  a  moment  where  he 
was.  The  time  was  gone  when  he  could  watch  the 
gambols  of  children,  smile  at  the  courtships  of  nursery- 
maids, watch  the  changes  in  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  bend  from  his  direct  path  hither  and  thither  to  catch 
the  effects  of  distant  buildings,  and  make  for  his  eye  half- 
rural  landscapes  in  the  middle  of  the  metropolis.     Ko 
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t4  beautf  for  him  now;  tb#  ganiWIs  eveo  of 
w^ro  unattmetive  to  him ;  leaves  mii^ht  bud 
Ltrish  and  fall  ivithaut  his  notice.  How^  went 
j'ket?  that  wa^  the  qdIj  quesboti  that 
.'rest  far  him.  The  dalljings  of  Capet 
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welcom*  H  re  which  a  loving  wife 

can  show ,  «v  ^«v«  a ^v  », ,^  ,  but  before  he  had  fek 

the  sweetness  of  her  caresses,  before  he  had  acknowledged 
how  great  was  the  treasure  that  he  possessed,  forth  from 
her  eager  lips  had  come  the  whole  tale  of  Mrs  VaJa 
impertinence. 

*I  will  never  see  her  again,  Alaric!  never;  she 
talked  of  her  daughter's  money,  and  said  something  of 
suspicion  !  *  Suspicion  !  Gertrude's  eye  again  flashed  fire 
with  anger ;  and  she  all  but  stamped  with  her  little  foot 
upon  the  ground.  Suspicion  !  suspect  him,  her  husband, 
the  choice  of  her  heart,  her  Alaric,  the  human  god  whom 
she  worshipped !  suspect  him  of  robbery !  her  lord,  her 
heart,  her  soul,  the  strong  staff  on  which  she  leaned  so 
securely,  with  such  true  feminine  confidence  !  Suspect 
him  of  common  vile  dishonesty  ! — *  You  will  never  ask  me 
to  see  her  again — will  you,  Alaric?* 

What  was  he  to  say  to  her  ?  how  was  he  to  bear  this  ? 
His  heart  yearned  to  tell  her  all  ;  he  longed  for  the  luxury 
of  having  one  bosom  to  whom  he  could  intrust  his  misery, 
his  slight  remaining  hope.  But  how  could  he  himself,  at 
one  blow,  by  one  word,  destroy  the  high  and  polished 
shaft  on  which  she  whom  he  loved  had  placed  him  ?  He 
could  not  do  it.  He  would  suffer  by  himself;  hope  by 
himself,  cease  to  hope  by  himself,  and  endure  all,  till  either 
his  sufferings  or  his  hopes  should  be  over. 

He  had  to  p'retend  that  ho  was  indignant  at  Mi^.  YaPs 
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interference ;  he  had  to  counterfeit  the  feelinpf<)  of  outraf^ed 
honour,  which  was  so  natural  to  Gertrude.  T)us  he  failed 
to  do  well.  Had  ho  been  truly  honest — had  that  woman's 
suspicion  really  done  him  injustice — he  would  have  re- 
ceived his  wife's  tidings  with  grave  displeasure,  and  liave 
simply  resohed  to  acquit  himself  as  soon  as  possible  of 
the  disagreeable  trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him. 
But  such  was  not  now  his  conduct.  He  contented  him- 
self by  calling  Mrs.  Val  names,  and  pretended  to  laugh  at 
her  displeasure. 

•  But  you  will  give  up  this  trust,  won't  you?'  said  Ger- 
trude. 

•  I  will  think  about  it,*  said  he.  '  Before  I  do  anything 
I  must  consult  old  Figgs.  Things  of  that  kind  can't  be 
put  out  of  their  course  by  the  spleen  of  an  old  woman  like 
Mrs.  Val.' 

'  Oh,  Alaric,  I  do  so  wish  you  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  these  Scotts  I ' 

•  So  do  I,'  said  he,  bitterly ;  •  I  hate  them — ^but,  Ger- 
trude, don't  talk  about  them  now ;  my  head  aches,  and 
I  am  tired.* 

He  sat  at  home  the  whole  evening ;  and  though  he  was 
by  no  means  gay,  and  hardly  afTectionate  in  his  demeanour 
to  her,  yet  she  could  not  but  feel  that  some  good  effect 
had  sprung  from  his  recent  dislike  to  the  Scotts,  since  it 
kept  him  at  home  with  her.  Lately  he  had  generally 
spent  his  evenings  at  his  club.  She  longed  to  speak  to 
him  of  his  future  career,  of  his  proposed  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, of  his  office-work ;  but  he  gave  her  no  encourage- 
ment to  speak  of  such  things,  and  as  he  pleaded  that  he 
was  ill  she  left  him  in  quiet  on  his  sofa. 

On  the  next  morning  he  again  went  to  his  office,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  a  note  was  brought  to  him 
from  Undy.     It  ran  as  follows : — 

•  Mr  DEAR  TODOB, 

'  Is  Val  to  have  the  shares  ?    Let  me  have  a  line  by 
tlie  bearer. 

•  Tours  ever, 

•u.a 
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To  th 
Undy  iM 

At  th 
sole  rem 
two  shoe, 
smiled  { 
maintain 

•  Well, 
shares?* 

*I  am 
want  to 

*I  an- 
G— .  is 
yet  appai 
ready,  oi 

*Look 


e  raplied  by  making  an  appoiattnent  Co 

?  dinner  at  his  own  office. 

imti  fixed  Uudy  came,  and  was  shf>\Mi  hy  tbc 
iug  mo54ienger  into  Alaric*a  pnvale  room.  Tbe 
laiida  together  in  their  accastonied  \\m\  Dndy 
[l-humoured!y,  as  he  always  did ;  and  AWic 
his  usual  oompo&t?d  and  uncommunicauve  IooIl 
m^   *  how  about  these 


'becaosd    1 


id  Alarict 
tientness/ 

ud  Undy;  'and  so,  by 
mote  in  earnest  ^ — nor 
pe  you  have  the  shares 
mC 

ig  this  were  the  only 
means  of  saving  Dotti  you  and  nie  iVom  rotting  in  gaj^K  by 

the  Creator  iluhu  inailc  Luo  1   WuuiJ  uOw  Uv  il : 

*  I  don't  know  that  it  will  have  much  effect  upon  me, 
one  way  or  the  other/  said  Undy,  coolly  ;  *  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  only  way  that  can  save  yourself  from  some 
such  fate.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  clauses  are  of  this 
new  bill  about  trust  property  ? ' 

*  I  know  the  clauses  well  enough ;  I  know  my  own  posi- 
tion ;  and  1  know  yours  also.' 

*  D —  your  impudence ! '  said  Undy  ;  *  how  do  you 
dare  to  league  me  with  your  villany  ?  Have  I  been  the 
girl's  trustee?  have  I  drawn,  or  could  I  have  drawn,  a 
shilling  of  her  money  ?  1  tell  you,  Tudor,  you  are  in  the 
.wrong  box.  You  have  one  way  of  escape,  and  one  only.  I 
don't  want  to  ruin  you  ;  1*11  save  you  if  I  can;  I  think 
you  have  treated  the  girl  in  a  most  shameful  way,  never- 
theless I  '11  save  you  if  I  can  ;  but  mark  this,  if  this  money 
be  not  at  once  produced  I  cannot  save  you.' 

Alaric  felt  that  he  was  covered  with  cold  perspiration. 
His  courage  did  not  fail  him ;  he  would  willingly  have 
tiiken  Undy  by  the  throat,  could  his  doing  so  have  done 
himself  or  his  cause  any  good  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  was 
nearly  overset  by  the  cool  deep  villany  of  his  companion. 

*  I  have  treated  the  girl  badly — very  badly,'  he  said, 
after  a  pause ;  *  whether  or  no  you  have  done  so  too  I  leavo 
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to  your  own  conscience,  if  you  have  a  conscience.  I  do 
not  now  mean  to  accuse  you  ;  but  you  may  know  this  for 
certain — my  present  anxiety  is  to  restore  to  her  that  which 
I  have  taken  from  her  ;  and  for  no  earthly  consideration 
— not  to  save  my  own  wife — will  I  increase  the  deficiency.* 

•  Why,  man,  what  nonsense  you  talk — as  if  I  did  not 
know  all  the  time  that  you  have  your  [K>cket  full  of  these 
shares.* 

'  Whatever  I  have,  I  hold  for  her.  If  I  could  succeed 
in  getting  out  of  your  hands  enough  to  make  up  the  full 
sum  that  1  owe  her * 

'  You  will  succeed  in  getting  nothing  from  me.  When 
I  borrowed  5,000/.  from  you,  it  was  not  understood  that  I 
was  to  be  called  upon  for  the  money  in  three  or  four 
months*  time.* 

•  Now  look  here,  Scott ;  you  liave  threatened  me  with 
ruin  and  a  prison,  and  I  will  not  say  but  your  threats  may 

rissibly  prove  true.     It  may  be  that  I  am  ruined ;  but  k 
fall,  you  shall  share  my  fall.* 

'  That  *s  false,*  said  Undy.  *  I  am  free  to  hold  my  head 
before  the  world,  which  you  are  not.  I  have  done  nothing 
to  bring  me  to  shame.* 

•  Nothing  to  bring  you  to  shame,  and  yet  you  would  now 
have  me  give  you  a  further  portion  of  this  girPs  money  ! ' 

•  Nothing !  I  care  nothing  al)out  the  girl's  money.  I 
have  not  touched  it,  nor  do  I  want  to  touch  it.  I  bring 
you  a  message  from  my  brother;  you  have  ample  means  of 
your  own  to  comply  with  his  request.* 

•Then  tell  your  brother,*  said  Alaric,  now  losing  all 
control  over  his  temper — *  tell  your  brother,  if  indee^l  he 
liave  any  part  in  this  villany — tell  your  brother  that  if  it 
were  to  save  me  from  the  gallows,  he  should  not  have  a 
shilling.  I  liave  done  very  badly  in  this  matter;  I  havt^ 
acted  shamefully,  and  I  am  ashamed,  but * 

•  Oh,  I  want  to  hear  none  of  your  rhapsodies,*  sajd  Undy. 
*  If  you  will  not  now  do  what  I  ask  you,  I  may  as  well  go, 
and  you  may  take  the  consequences ;  *  and  he  lifted  his  hat 
as  though  preparing  to  take  his  leave. 

'  But  you  shall  hear  me,*  said  Alaric,  rising  quickly  from 
his  scat,  and  standing  between  Undy  and  the  door.  Undy 
very  coolly  walked  to  the  beil  and  rang  it.     •  I  have  much 
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for/  cantiimed  Almic,  *  bat  I  would  net 

in  mj  eoul,  I  would  not  be  as  bkek  as  joa  j 

bding  so,  I  couM  sa?e  myself  with  certitintj  from 

puDishment/ 

nisbed,  the  Tuesseuger  opened  the  door.     *  ShoT 

out,'  s4id  Ataiic. 

/  said   Undy.     'You  will  probably  hear  fcum 

.Ui^i  rrow/  and  so  saying  h«* 

and  went  jaunujj  to  his 

^  Qf  his  philosophy  that 

mor  of  bis  way,  or  inter- 

i  Ho  was  at  the  present 

lebt;  he  was  plariog  a 

)iUtjt  would  end  in  hia 

death  his  feet  on  ererf 

.j^yed  his  dinner,     Alnno 


L*d   wu. 
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to  an( 
your  b»" 
thougb 
all  ear 

Asl 
Mr.  Si 

•By 
Mrs.  ^ 
walkei 
dinnei 
nothing 
fere  wi 
momei 
game  ^ 
ruin;  i« 

side;  anu  yev  he  tbon^ugix,,, 

could  not  make  such  me  of  his  philosophy.  Undy  Bcoti 
might  be  the  worse  man  of  the  two,  but  he  was  the  better 
philosopher. 

Not  on  the  next  day,  or  on  the  next,  did  Alaric  hear 
from  Mrs.  Val.  but  on  the  following  Monday  he  got  a  note 
from  her  begging  him  to  call  in  Ebury  Street.  She  under- 
scored every  line  of  it  once  or  twice,  and  added,  in  a  post- 
script, that  he  would,  she  teas  sure^  at  once  acknoxcledge  the 
NECESSITY  of  her  request,  as  she  wished  to  communicate  mth 
him  on  the  subject  of  her  daughter's  fortune. 

Alaric  immediately  sent  an  answer  to  her  by  a  messenger. 
•  My  dear  Mrs.  Scott,'  said  he,  *  1  am  very  sorry  that  an 
engagement  prevents  my  going  to  you  this  evening ;  but, 
as  I  judge  by  your  letter,  and  by  what  I  have  heard  from 
Gertrude,  that  you  are  anxious  about  this  trust  arrange- 
ment, I  will  call  at  ten  to-morrow  morning  on  my  way  to 
the  ofiBce.* 

Having  written  and  dispatched  this,  he  sat  for  an  hour 
leaning  with  his  elbows  on  the  table  and  his  hands  clasped, 
looking  with  apparent  earnestness  at  the  rows  of  books 
which  stood  inverted  before  him,  trying  to  make  up  his 
mind  as  to  what  step  he  should  now  take. 

Not  that  he  sat  an  hour  undisturbed.  Every  fiv<« 
minutes  some  one  would  come  knocking  at  the  door ;  the 
name   of  some  aspii-ant  to  the  Civil   Service  would  be 
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brought  to  him,  or  the  card  of  some  influential  gentleman 
desirous  of  having  a  little  job  perpetrated  in  favour  of  his 
own  peculiarly  interesting,  but  perhaps  not  very  highly- 
educated  young  candidate.  But  on  this  morning  Alaric 
vrould  see  no  one  ;  to  every  such  intruder  he  sent  a  reply 
that  he  was  too  deeply  engaged  at  the  present  moment  to 
see  any  one.     After  one  he  would  be  at  liberty,  &c.,  &c. 

And  so  he  sat  and  looked  at  the  books ;  but  he  could  in 
nowise  make  up  his  mind.  He  could  in  nowise  bring 
himself  even  to  try  to  make  up  his  mind — that  is,  to  make 
any  true  effort  towards  doing  so.  His  thoughts  would  run 
off  from  him,  not  into  the  happy  outer  world,  but  into 
a  multitude  of  noisy,  unpleasant,  paths,  all  intimately 
connected  with  his  present  misery,  but  none  of  which  led 
him  at  all  towards  the  conclusions  at  which  he  would  fain 
arrive.  He  kept  on  reflecting  what  Sir  Gregory  would 
think  when  he  heard  of  it ;  what  all  those  clerks  would  saj 
at  the  Weights  and  Measures,  among  whom  he  had  held 
his  head  so  high ;  what  shoots  there  would  be  among  the 
navvies  and  other  low  pariahs  of  the  service ;  how  Harry 
Norman  would  exult---(but  he  did  not  yet  know  Harry 
Norman); — how  the  Woodwards  would  weep;  how  Ger- 
trude— and  then  as  he  thought  of  that  he  bowed  his  head, 
for  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  open  light  of  day.  At 
one  o'clock  he  was  no  nearer  to  any  decision  than  he  had 
been  when  he  reached  his  office. 

At  three  he  put  himself  into  a  cab,  and  was  taken  to  the 
city.  Oh,  the  city,  the  weary  city,  where  men  go  daily  to 
look  for  money,  but  find  none ;  where  every  heart  is  eaten 
up  by  an  accursed  famishing  after  gold;  where  dark, 
gloomy  banks  come  thick  on  each  other,  like  the  black* 
ugly  apertures  to  the  realms  below  in  a  mining  district, 
each  of  them  a  separate  little  pit-mouth  into  hell.  Alaric 
went  into  the  city,  and  found  that  the  shares  were  still 
rising.  That  imperturbable  witness  was  still  in  the  chair 
at  the  committee,  and  men  said  that  he  was  disgusting  the 
members  by  the  impregnable  endurance  of  his  hostility.  A 
man  who  could  answer  2,250  questions  without  admitting 
anything  must  be  a  liar !  Such  a  one  could  convince  no 
one !  And  so  the  shares  went  on  rising,  rising,  and  rising, 
and  Messrs.  Blocks,  Piles,  and  Cofl^crdam  wera  buying  up 
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every  shaxG  v  cither  doing  that  openlj* — or  else  selling  00 
the  ^ly* 

Alaric  found  that  he  couM  at  once  realise  7,5001.    Were 
,  hft  to  do  this«  the  re  would  be  at  any  rate  sevea-eightba  of 
h^  \vard*s  fortune  secure. 

Might  he  not,  in  such  case,  calculate  that  even  Mrs-, 
Val's  heart  would  be  softened,  and  that  time  would  h^] 
allowed  him  to  make  up  the  small  remainder?  Oh,  but  ir» 
such  case  be  must  tell  Mrs,  Val ;  and  could  he  calcukt^i 
en  her  forbearance  ?  Might  ho  not  calculate  with  mtich 
ID  ore  certainty  on  her  love  of  triumphing  ?  Would  be  not 
bo  her  slave  if  she  had  the  keeping  of  his  secret?  And 
whj  should  he  ma  so  terrible  a  risk  of  de^troyicg  himaelf  f 
Why  should  he  confide  in  Mis.  Val,  and  deprive  himself 
of  the  power  of  ever  holding  up  hia  bead  again,  ivhen.  pos- 
sibly, be  might  atill  run  out  his  course  with  full  sails*  and 
bring  his  vessel  into  port,  giving  no  knowledge  to  the 
world  of  the  perilous  state  in  which  ehe  had  been  thus 
ploughing  the  deep  ?  He  need  not,  at  any  rate,  tell  every- 
thing to  Mrs.  Val  at  his  coming  visit  on  the  morrow. 

He  consulted  his  broker  with  his  easiest  air  of  common 
concern  as  to  his  money ;  and  the  broker  gave  him  a  dubi- 
ous opinion.  *  They  may  go  a  little  higher,  sir ;  indeed  I 
think  they  will.  But  they  are  ticklish  stock,  sir, — uncom- 
mon ticklish.  I  should  not  like  to  hold  many  myself,  sir.* 
Alaric  knew  that  the  man  was  right ;  they  were  ticklish 
stock :  but  nevertheless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  hold  on  a 
little  longer. 

He  then  got  into  another  cab  and  went  back  to  his  office ; 
and  as  he  went  he  began  to  bethink  himself  to  whom  of  all 
his  friends  he  might  apply  for  such  a  loan  as  would  enable 
him  to  make  up  this  sum  of  money,  if  he  sold  his  shares 
on  the  morrow.  Captain  Cuttwater  was  good  for  1,OOOZ., 
but  he  knew  that  he  could  not  get  more  from  him.  It 
would  be  bad  borrowing,  he  thought,  from  Sir  Gregory. 
Intimate  as  he  had  been  with  that  great  man,  he  knew 
nothing  of  his  money  concerns ;  but  he  had  always  heard 
that  Sir  Gregory  was  a  close  man.  Sir  Warwick,  his  other 
colleague,  was  in  easy  circumstances;  but  then  he  had 
never  been  intimate  with  Sir  Warwick.  Norman — ah,  if 
he  had  known  Norman  now,  Norman  would  have  pulled 
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him  through ;  but  hope  in  that  quarter  there  vras,  of  course, 
noue.  Norman  was  gone,  and  Norman's  place  had  been 
filled  by  Undy  Scott!  What  could  be  done  with  Undy 
Scott  he  had  already  tried.  Fidus  Neverbend !  he  had  a 
little  money  saved ;  but  Fidus  was  not  the  man  to  do  any- 
thing without  security.  He,  he,  Alaric  Tudor,  he,  whose 
credit  had  stood,  did  stand,  so  high,  did  not  know  where  to 
borrow,  how  to  raise  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  yet  he  felt  that 
had  he  not  wanted  it  so  sorely,  he  could  have  gotten  it  easily. 

He  was  in  a  bad  state  for  work  when  he  got  back  to  the 
office  on  that  day.  He  was  flurried,  ill  at  ease,  wretched, 
all  but  distracted ;  nevertheless  he  went  rigidly  to  it,  and 
remained  there  till  late  in  the  evening.  He  was  a  man 
generally  blessed  with  excellent  health ;  but  now  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  ill,  and  all  but  unable  to  accomplish 
the  task  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  His  heaa 
was  heavy  and  his  eyes  weak,  and  he  could  not  bring  bim« 
self  to  think  of  the  papers  which  lay  before  him. 

Then  at  last  he  went  home,  and  had  another  sad  and 
solitary  walk  across  the  Parks,  during  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  rally  himself  again,  and  collect  his  energies  for  the 
work  which  he  had  to  do.  It  vres  in  such  emergencies  as  this 
that  he  knew  that  it  most  behoved  a  man  to  Ml  back  upon 
what  manliness  there  might  be  within  him ;  now  was  the 
time  for  him  to  be  true  to  himself;  he  had  often  felt  proud  of 
his  own  energy  of  purpose ;  and  now  was  the  opportunity  for 
him  to  use  such  energy,  if  his  pride  in  this  respect  had  not 
been  all  in  vain. 

Such  were  the  lessons  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  himself,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  could  not  feel 
courageous — he  could  not  feel  hopeful — he  could  not  do 
other  than  despair.  When  he  got  home,  he  again  prostrated 
himself,  again  declared  himself  ill,  again  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  answered  the  affection  of  his  wife  by  saying- 
that  a  man  could  not  always  be  cheerful,  coald  not  always 
laugh.  Gertmde,  though  she  was  very  far  indeed  from 
guessing  the  truth,  felt  that  something  extraordinary  was 
the  matter,  and  knew  that  her  husband's  uneasiness  was 
connected  with  the  Scotts. 

He  came  down  to  dinner,  and  though  he  ate  but  little, 
he  drank  glass  after  glass  of  sherry.     He  thus  gave 
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himself  <  h^  to  go  out  in  the  evoning  And  face  the 
world  at  J  dab.  He  found  Undj  there  as  he  expect^, 
but  he  bi  10  con  versa  Lion  with  him,  though  ihej  did  not 
absolutel;  it  each  other.  Akrie  fancied  that  meu  &t;ar«d 
at  him,  a^  sat  apart  by  himself,  afraid  to  stand  up  arnoui^ 
talking  c  es,  or  to  put  himsalf  forward  as  it  was  hb  if  out 
to  do.  L  himself  avoided  other  men,  and  thru  feU  that 
others  we  up  ouo  eveuiiig  puper 

after  anot  m,  but  hardly  noticiog 

a  word  tl  :   at  last,  hl>«tver.  n 

name  stru^.  a  tie  at  ion,  and  be  Hid 

the  followii  among  manj  others, 

containioff  ing  elections. 

•  Strai  d  Gaberiuiisie  a  eldest 

son  will  r  I  that  hia  place  will  be 

filled  by  tu^  ^.^««.^.,  *  .^ i^^le  Captain  Valentine 

Scott.  The  family  have  oeen  so  long  connected  with 
Strathbogy  by  lies  of  friendship  and  near  neighhourhood* 
and  the  mutual  nlliaDce  ha5i  hiHU  F.n  much  to  the  taste  of 
both  parties,  that  no  severance  need  be  anticipated.' 

Alaric's  first  emotion  was  one  of  anger  at  the  whole 
Scott  tribe,  and  his  first  resolve  was  to  go  down  to  Strath- 
bogy and  beat  that  inanimate  fool.  Captain  Val,  on  his  own 
ground ;  but  he  was  not  long  in  reflecting  that,  under  his 
present  circumstances,  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  bring 
his  name  prominently  forward  in  any  quarrel  with  the 
Scott  family.  This  disappointment  he  might  at  any  rate 
bear ;  it  would  be  well  for  him  if  this  were  all.  He  put 
the  paper  down  with  an  aflfected  air  of  easy  composure,  and 
walked  home  through  the  glaring  gas-lights,  still  trying  to 
think — still  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  come  to  some  definite 
resolve. 

And  then  on  the  following  morning  he  went  off  to  call 
on  Mrs.  Val.  He  had  as  yet  told  Gertrude  nothing. 
When  she  asked  him  what  made  him  start  so  early,  he 
merely  replied  that  he  had  business  to  do  on  his  road.  As 
he  went,  he  had  considerable  doubt  whether  or  no  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  break  his  word  to  Mrs.  Val,  and  not  go 
near  her  at  all.  In  such  event  he  might  be  sure  that  she 
would  at  once  go  to  work  and  do  her  woret ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  would  gain  a  day,  or  probably  two,  and  one  or 
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two  days  might  do  all  that  he  required;  whereas  he  could 
not  see  Mrs.  Val  without  giving  her  some  explanation, 
which  if  false  would  be  discovered  to  be  false,  and  if  true 
would  be  self-condemnatory.  He  again,  however,  failed  to 
decide,  and  at  last  knocked  at  Mrs.  VaTs  door  merely 
because  he  found  himself  there. 

He  was  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found,  of 
course,  Mrs.  Val  seated  on  a  sofa;  and  he  also  found, 
which  was  not  at  all  of  course.  Captain  Val,  on  a  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  M.  Victoire  Jaqudtan^pe  on  the 
»ther.  Mrs.  Val  shook  hands  with  him  much  in  her  usual 
way,  but  still  with  an  air  of  importance  in  her  face ;  the 
Frenchman  was  delighted  to  see  M.  Tudere,  and  the 
Honourable  Val  got  up  from  his  chair,  said  *  How  do  ?*  and 
then  sat  down  again. 

•  I  requested  you  to  call,  Mr.  Tudor,'  said  Mrs.  Val, 
opening  her  tale  in  a  most  ceremonious  manner,  *  because 
we  all  think  it  necessary  to  know  somewhat  more  than  has 
yet  been  told  to  us  of  Uie  manner  in  which  my  daughter's 
money  has  been  invested.' 

Captain  Val  wiped  his  moustache  with  the  middle  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  by  way  of  saying  that  he  quite  assented 
to  his  wife's  proposition;  and  Victoire  remarked  that 
*  Madame  was  a  leetle  anxious,  just  a  leetle  anxious ;  not 
that  anything  could  be  wrong  with  M.  Tudere,  but  because 
she  was  one  excellent  mamma.* 

'  I  thought  you  knsw,  Mrs.  Scott,*  said  Alaric,  '  that 
your  daughter's  money  is  in  the  funds.' 

'Then  I  may  understand  clearly  that  none  of  the 
amount  so  invested  has  been  sold  out  or  otherwise  appro- 
priated by  you,'  said  Mrs.  Val. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  what  has  given  rise  to 
these  questions  just  at  the  present  moment  ? '  asked  Alaric 

'  Yes.  certainly,'  said  Mrs.  Val ;  '  rumours  have  reached 
my  husband — rumouA  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe — that  my  daughter's  money  has  been  used  for 
purposes  of  speculation.'  Whereupon  Captain  Val  again 
wiped  his  upper  lip,  but  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  speak. 

•  May  I  venture  to  ask  Captain  Scott  from  what  source 
such  rumours  have  reached  him  ?* 

•  Ah — ha — what  source?  d lies  venr  likely;  d— 
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snv ;  bat  people  do  talk— ch — roii  l«nf»w  *^ — na 
loquent  etDbryo  member  for  BiimtUbag^r  roaeb- 

arefore,  Mr  Tudor,  you  mustii^  be  sttrpriaed 

uLd  Ask  you  tlii;^  queistion/ 

B  simple,  simple  question/  said  Victoir©^  ^  amd 

re  will  say  that  it  is  all  right,  I,  for  mjself,  will 
'» to  teU  the  truth,  was 
.fe'a  income  in  Alaiic  s 
all  satis  6  cd  to  remove 
&p-papa4a4aw,  or  eTen 
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lies,  I  ilaf 
much  U 
safed, 

*And 
that  we 

•It  is 
ifM.  To 
be  sati^ifi 
still  qui 
hands »  t 
it  ta  ih* 
bis  adn 

*\Yh^.  iid  Alaric,  *  which  I  did 

with  con  aiuly  did  not  expect  to 

be   gubj&v  xamin&tioQ  as  thb.     I 

considei'  sucn  queauuii&  «^  .4i^uiut>  and  therefore  I  shall 
refuse  to  answer  them.  You,  Mrs.  Scott,  have  of  course 
a  ri^ht  to  look  after  your  daughters  interests,  as  has 
M.  Jaqu^tanape  to  look  after  those  of  his  wife ;  but  I  will 
not  acknowledge  that  Captain  Scott  has  any  such  right 
whatsoever,  nor  can  I  think  that  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  is  disinterested' — and  as  he  spoke  he  looked  at 
Captain  Val,  but  he  might  just  as  well  have  looked  at  the 
door;  Captain  Val  only  wiped  his  moustache  with  his 
finger  once  more.  *My  answer  to  your  inquiries,  Mrs. 
Scott,  is  this — I  shall  not  condescend  to  go  into  any  details 
as  to  Madame  Jaquetanape's  fortune  with  any  one  but  my 
cotrustee.  I  shall,  however,  on  Saturday  next,  be  ready 
to  give  up  my  trust  to  any  other  person  who  may  be 
legally  appointed  to  receive  it,  and  will  then  produce  all 
the  property  that  has  been  intrusted  to  my  keeping:*  and 
so  saying,  Alaric  got  up  and  took  his  hat  as  though  to 
depart. 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Tudor,  that  you  will  not 
answer  my  question?'  said  Mi*3.  Scolt. 

*  I  mean  to  say,  most  positively,  that  I  will  answer  no 
questions,'  said  Alaric. 

*  Oh,  confound,  not  do  at  all ;  d ,'  said  the  captain. 

'The    girls    money   all    gone,   and   you    won't    answer 
questions  !' 

*  No  ! '  shouted  Alaric,  walking  across  the  room  till  he 
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closely  confronted  tlio  captain.  •  No — no — I  will  answer 
no  questions  that  may  be  asked  in  your  hearing.  But 
that  your  wife's  presence  protects  you,  I  would  kick  you 
down  your  own  siaii-s  before  me.' 

Captiiin  Val  retreated  a  step— he  could  retreat  no  more 
— and  wiped  his  moustache  with  both  hands  at  once. 
Mrs.  Val  screamed.  Victoire  took  hold  of  the  back  of  a 
chair,  as  though  he  thought  it  well  that  he  should  bo 
armed  in  the  general  battle  that  was  to  ensue;  and 
Alaric,  without  further  speech,  walked  oat  of  the  room, 
and  went  away  to  his  office. 

'So  you  have  given  up  Strathbogy?*  said  Sir  Gregory 
to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

*  I  think  I  have,'  said  Alaric ;  '  considering  all  things,  I 
believe  it  will  be  the  best  for  me  to  do  so.' 

•  Not  a  doubt  of  it,*  said  Sir  Gregory—*  not  a  doubt  of 
it,  my  dear  fellow  ;*  and  then  Sir  Gregory  began  to  evince, 
by  the  cordUlity  of  his  official  confidence,  that  he  had 
fully  taken  Alano  back  into  his  good  graces.  It  was 
nothing  to  him  that  Strathbogy  had  given  up  Alaric 
instead  of  Alaric  giving  up  Strathbogy.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently pleased  at  knowing  that  the  danger  of  his  being 
supplanted  by  his  own  junior  was  over. 

And  then  Alaric  again  went  into  the  weary  city,  i^*aia 
made  inquiries  about  his  shares,  and  again  returned  to  hia 
office,  and  thence  to  his  home. 

But  on  his  return  to  his  office,  he  found  lying  on  his 
table  a  note  in  Undy's  handwriting,  but  not  signed,  in 
which  he  was  informed  that  things  would  yet  be  well,  if 
the  required  shares  should  be  forthcoming  on  the  following 
day. 

He  crumpled  the  note  tight  in  his  hand,  and  was  about 
to  fling  it  among  the  waste  paper,  but  in  a  moment  he 
thought  better  of  it,  and  smoothing  the  paper  straight,  he 
folded  it,  and  laid  it  carefully  on  his  desk. 

That  day,  on  his  visit  into  the  city,  he  had  found  that 
the  bridge  shares  had  fallen  to  less  than  the  value  of  their 
original  purchase- money ;  and  that  evening  he  told  Ger- 
trude everything.  The  author  does  not  dare  to  describe 
the  telling. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


THIBOL^TIOK. 


9tf  retnra  for  a  sHort  while  to  Surbiton  Gotta^ 

,  gQ  j{Ey  a  place  as  it  once  bad  be«n;  m^riT' 
among  the  shrub berf 
10  often  gkneiDg  in  and 
adjacent  island.  The 
staid  abode,  of  which 
d  tho  most  vivacioua 
-  to   bo  marrying,    and 
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It  was  : 
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walks,  n 
out  beti 
Cottage 
Captain 
inmate; 
giving  in  i 

Linda's  jean  fixed.     That  first- 

named  had  Deeu  |j^rat|fv«v^  *-*  vv^^aequence  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Korman*9  elder  brother.  The  life  of  that 
brother  had  been  Tery  different  in  its  course  from  Hairy^s ; 
it  had  been  dissipated  at  college  in  riotous  living,  and 
had  since  been  stained  with  debauchery  during  the  career 
of  his  early  manhood  in  London.  The  consequence  had 
been  that  his  health  had  been  broken  down,  and  he  was 
now  tottering  to  an  early  grave. 

Cuthbert  Norman  was  found  to  be  so  ill  when  the  day 
first  named  for  Linda's  marriage  approached,  that  it  had  . 
been  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  postpone  the  ceremony. 
What  amount  of  consolation  Mrs.  Woodward  might  have 
received  from  the  knowledge  that  her  daughter,  by  this 
young  man's  decease,  would  become  Mrs.  Norman  of 
Normans-grove,  we  need  not  inquire;  but  such  consola- 
tion, if  it  existed  at  all,  did  not  tend  to  dispel  the  feeling 
of  sombre  disappointment  which  such  delay  was  sure  to 
produce.  The  heir,  however,  rallied,  and  another  day,  early 
in  August,  was  fixed. 

Katie,  the  while,  was  still  an  invalid ;  and,  as  such, 
puzzled  all  the  experience  of  that  very  experienced  medical 
gentleman,  who  has  the  best  aristocratic  practice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hampton  Court.  He,  and  the  London 
physician,  agreed  that  her  lungs  were  not  afi'ected  ;  but  yet 
she  would  not  get  well.  The  colour  would  not  come  to  her 
cheeks,  the  fiesh  would  not  return  to  her  arms,  nor  the 
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spirit  of  olden  days  shine  forth  in  her  eyes.  She  did  not 
keep  her  bed,  or  confine  herself  to  her  room,  bat  she  went 
about  the  house  with  a  slow,  noiseless,  gentle  tread,  so 
unlike  the  step  of  that  Katie  whom  we  once  knew. 

But  that  which  was  a  mystery  to  the  experienced  medical 
gentleman,  was  no  mystery  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward well  knew  why  her  child  was  no  longer  rosy,  plump, 
and  debonnaire.  As  she  watched  her  Katie  move  about  so 
softly,  as  she  saw  her  constant  attempt  to  smile  whenever 
her  mother's  eye  was  on  her,  that  mother's  heart  almost 
gave  way;  she  almost  brought  herself  to  own  that  she 
would  rather  see  her  darling  the  wife  of  an  idle,  ruined 
spendthrift,  than  watch  her  thus  drifting  away  to  an  early 
grave.  These  days  were  by  no  means  happy  days  for 
Mrs.  Woodward. 

When  that  July  day  was  fixed  for  Linda's  marriage» 
certain  invitations  were  sent  out  to  bid  the  family  friends 
to  the  wedding.  These  calls  were  not  so  numerous  as  they 
had  been  when  Oertrude  became  a  bride.  No  Sir  Gregory 
was  to  come  down  from  town,  no  gallant  speech-makera 
from  London  clubs  were  to  be  gathered  there,  to  wake  Uie 
echoes  of  the  opposite  shore  with  matrimoniid  wit  Mrs. 
Woodward  could  not  bear  that  her  daughter  should  be 
married  altogether,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark ;  but  for  many 
considerations  the  guests  were  to  be  restricted  in  numbers, 
and  the  mirth  was  to  be  restrained  and  quiet. 

When  the  list  was  made  out,  Katie  saw  it,  and  saw  that 
Charley's  name  was  not  there. 

'  Mamma,'  she  said,  touching  her  mother's  arm  in  her 
sweet  winning  way— *  may  not  Charley  come  to  Linda's 
wedding  ?  You  know  how  fond  Harry  is  of  him :  would  not 
Harry  wish  that  he  should  be  here  ? ' 

Mrs.  Woodward's  eyes  immediately  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  looked  at  her  daughter,  not  knowing  how  to  answer 
her.  She  had  never  spoken  to  Katie  of  her  love ;  no  word 
had  ever  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  which  was  now 
always  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  them  both.  Mrs.  Woodward 
had  much  in  her  character,  as  a  mother,  that  was  excellent, 
nay,  all  but  perfect ;  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
question  her  own  children  as  to  the  inward  secreu  of  their 
bosoms.    She  knew  not  at  oncp  how  to  answer  Katie's 
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id  so  s1i6  loolsed  up  at  htt  mlh  wistful  e^yes. 

do  SQ«  mnmmaf'  said  Katie.  Katie  was  alreadj 
nan  than  her  moiber.     *I  think  Harnr  ^votdil' 
)oor  Gharlej  will  feel  burt  at  being  left  out ; 

it,  nmmma,  if  jou  like ;  it  mQ  not  do  m^y 
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promise  ooufe; 
that  Cbarlej  s 
of  course,  to  come, 
when  the  other  gucbuM 
that  his  a tten fiance 
required  J    and  so  he 
Cottage, 

And  then  after  a  whjie  nuui^ut^r  day  waa  named,  the 
ffuests.  and  Charley  with  them,  were  apain  invited,  and 
Norman  was  again  assured  that  he  should  be  made  bappy. 
But,  alas !  bis  hopes  were  again  delusive.  News  arrived 
at  Surbiton  Cottage  wliich  made  it  indispensable  that  the 
man*iage  should  be  again  postponed,  news  worse  than  any 
which  had  ever  yet  been  received  there,  news  which  stunned 
them  all,  and  made  it  clear  to  them  that  this  year  was  no 
time  for  marrying.  Alaric  had  been  arrested.  Alnric,  their 
own  Gertrude's  own  husband,  their  son-in-law  and  brother- 
in-law,  the  proud,  the  high,  the  successful,  the  towering 
man  of  the  world,  Alaric  had  been  arrested,  and  was  to  be 
tried  for  embezzling  the  money  of  his  ward. 

These  fatal  tidings  were  brought  to  Hampton  by  Harry 
Norman  himself;  how  they  were  received  we  must  now 
endeavour  to  tell. 

But  that  it  would  be  tedious  we  might  descnbe  the 
amazement  with  which  that  news  was  received  at  the 
Weights  and  Measures.  Though  the  great  men  at  the 
Weights  were  jealous  of  Alaric,  they  were  not  the  less  proud 
of  him.  They  had  watched  him  rise  with  a  certain  amount 
of  displeasure,  and  yet  they  had  no  inconsiderable  gratifi- 
cation in  boasting  that  two  of  the  Magi,  the  two  working 
Magi  of  the  Civil  Service,  had  been  produced  by  their  own 
establishment.  When  therefore  tidings  reached  them  that 
Tudor  had  been  summoned  in  a  friendly  way  to  Bow  Street, 
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that  he  had  there  passed  a  whole  morning,  and  that  the 
inquiry  had  ended  in  his  temporary  suspension  from  his 
official  duties,  and  in  his  having  to  provide  two  bailsmen, 
each  for  1,000/.,  as  security  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day 
be  forthcoming  to  GUind  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
defrauding  his  ward — when,  I  say,  these  tidings  were  carried 
from  room  to  room  at  the  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
feelings  of  surprise  were  equalled  by  those  of  shame  and 
disappointment. 

No  one  knew  who  brought  this  news  to  the  Weights 
and  Measures.  No  one  ever  does  know  how  such  tidings 
fly  ;  one  of  the  junior  clerks  had  heard  it  from  a  messen- 
ger, to  whom  it  had  been  told  down  stairs ;  then  another 
messenger  who  had  been  across  to  the  Treasuiy  Chambers 
with  an  immediate  report  as  to  a  projected  change  in  the 
size  of  the  authorised  butter-firkin,  heard  the  same  thing, 
and  so  the  news  by  degrees  was  confirmed. 

But  all  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Norman.  As  soon  as 
the  rumour  reached  him,  he  went  off  to  Bow  Street,  and 
there  learnt  the  actual  truth  as  it  has  been  above  stated. 
Alaric  was  then  there,  and  the  magistrates  had  de- 
cided on  requiring  bail ;  he  had,  in  fact,  been  com 
mitted. 

It  would  be  dreadful  that  the  Woodwards  should  first 
hear  all  this  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger,  and  this  reflection 
induced  Norman  at  once  to  go  to  Hampton ;  but  it  was 
dreadful,  also,  to  find  himself  burdened  with  the  task  of 
first  telling  such  tidings.  When  he  found  himself  knock- 
ing at  the  Cottage  door  he  was  still  doubtful  how  he  might 
best  go  through  the  work  he  had  before  him. 

He  found  that  he  had  a  partial  reprieve ;  but  then  it 
was  so  partial  that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him 
to  have  had  no  such  reprieve  at  all.  Mrs.  Woodward  was 
at  Sunbury  with  Linda,  and  no  one  was  at  home  but 
Katie.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  was  he  to  tell  Katie  ?  or  was 
he  to  pretend  that  all  was  right,  that  no  special  business 
had  brought  him  unexpectedly  to  Hampton  ? 

'  Oh,  Harry,  Linda  will  be  so  unhappy,*  said  Katie  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him.  *They  have  gone  to  dine  at 
Sunbury,  and  they  won't  be  home  till  ten  or  eleven.  Uncle 
Bat  dined  early  with  me,  and  he  has  none  to  Hampton 
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Katie  believe  tlmt  love  alone  had  brought  him  down,  as  it 
had  done  bo  often  before ;  or  he  migbt  have  told  her  alU 
feeling  sure  that  all  must  be  told  her  before  long.  Bat  he 
did  neither ;  he  left  her  in  suspense,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  before  her  mother  s  return  she  was  very  ill. 

It  was  past  eleven  before  the  fly  was  heard  in  which 
Linda  and  her  mother  returned  home.  Katie  had  then  gone 
up  stairs,  but  not  to  bed.  She  had  seated  herself  in  the 
arm-chair  in  her  mother's  dressing-room,  and  sitting  there 
waited  till  she  should  be  told  by  her  mother  what  bad 
occurred.  When  the  sound  of  the  wheels  caught  her  ears, 
she  came  to  the  door  of  the  room  and  held  it  in  her  hand 
that  she  might  learn  what  passed.  She  heard  Lindas 
sudden  and  affectionate  greeting ;  she  heard  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward's expression  of  gratified  surprise;  and  then  she 
heard  also  Norman's  solemn  tone,  by  which,  as  was  too 
clear,  all  joy,  all  gratification,  was  at  once  suppressed. 
Then  she  heard  the  dining-room  door  close,  and  she  knew 
that  he  was  telling  his  tale  to  Linda  and  her  mother. 

O  the  misery  of  that  next  hour!  For  an  hour  they 
remained  there  talking,  and  Katie  knew  nothing  of  what 
they  were  talking ;  she  knew  only  that  Norman  had 
brought  unhappiness  to  them  all.  A  dozen  dififerent  ideas 
passed  across  her  mind.  First  she  thought  that  Alaric 
was  dismissed,  then  that  he  was  dead ;  was  it  not  possible 
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that  Harry  had  named  Alaric*s  name  to  deceive  her? 
might  not  this  misfortune,  nrhatever  it  was,  he  with 
Charley  ?  might  not  he  he  dead  ?  Oh  !  hotter  so  than  the 
other.  She  knew,  and  said  as  much  to  herself  over  and 
over  again  ;  but  she  did  not  the  less  feel  that  his  death 
must  involve  her  own  also. 

At  last  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  she  heard  her 
mother  s  step  on  the  stairs.  Her  heart  beat  so  that  she 
could  hardly  support  herself.  She  did  not  get  up,  but 
sat  quite  quiet,  waiting  for  the  tidings  which  she  knew  that 
she  should  now  hear.  Her  mother's  face,  when  she  entered 
the  room,  nearly  drove  her  to  despair ;  Mrs.  Woodward 
had  been  crying,  bitterly,  violently,  convulsively  crying ; 
and  when  one  has  reached  the  age  of  forty,  the  traces  of 
such  tears  are  not  easily  efilaced  even  from  a  woman*a 
cheek. 

'  Mamma,  mamma,  what  is  it  ?  pray,  pray  tell  me  ;  ohl 
mamma,  what  is  it?'  said  Katie,  jumping  up  and  ruahiqg 
into  her  mother's  arms. 

*  Oh  !  Katie,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  *  why  are  Toa  not  in 
bed  ?  Oh  !  my  darling,  I  wish  you  were  in  bed  :  I  do  so 
wbh  you  were  in  bed — my  child,  my  child !  *  and,  seatipg 
herself  in  the  nearest  chair,  Mrs.  Woodward  again  gave 
herself  up  to  uncontrolled  weeping. 

Then  Linda  came  up  with  the  copious  tears  still  streanc* 
ing  down  her  face.  She  made  no  effort  to  control  them ; 
at  her  age  tears  are  the  easiest  resource  in  time  of  grief, 
Norman  had  kept  her  back  a  moment  to  whisper  one  word 
of  love,  and  she  then  followed  her  mother  into  the  room* 

Katie  was  now  kneeling  at  her  mother's  feet.  '  Linda, 
she  said,  with  more  quietness  than  either  of  the  otheiB 
was  able  to  assume,  *what  has  happened?  what  makes 
mamma  so  unhappy?  Has  anything  happened  to  Alaric?' 
But  Linda  was  in  no  state  to  tell  anything. 

'  Do  tell  me,  mamma,'  said  Katie  ;   *  do  tell  me  all 
at   once.      Has  anything — anything  happened    to     to  ■ 
Charley?' 

'  Oh,  it  is  worse  than  that,  a  thousand  times  worse  thaa 
that ! '  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  who,  in  the  agony  of  her  own 
grief,  became  for  the  instant  ungenerous. 

Katie's  blood  rushed  back  to  her  heart,  and  for  a  nxh 
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ujent  ij  BfQ  hand  relaxed  the  hold  which  she  had  on  that 
of  her  her.  She  had  never  spoken  of  her  love;  for 
her  m  's  sfiko  she  had  been  silent ;  for  her  mother's 
sake  «.  4  detertnined  to  suffer  and  be  ailent — no^,  and 
ever!  well;  she  would  bear  thb  also.  It  ufts  but 
for  a  mot  nt  she  relaxed  her  hold  :  and  then  a^in  filie 
tjghteii'ul  er  fingers  round  her  mother *s  hand,  and  held 
it  in  <         ■-  ^  tlien?'  she  said. 

'  G  dward,  freaking  throagh 

her  s<  a  b  roke  n  -he  art  ed  vn>ma  n , 

and  \  KuuiF'  Katte,  my  darling,  mj 

best  <  inffs— Trm  xs^%*V 

'  On,  nil       a/  sail  ng  her  mother's  hands, 

and  hei  and  i  of  her  garment — *  oh, 

mamma         u^t  spea^  L  wish  1  knew  vrhat  this 

sorrow  b,  so  that  I  mig^^  ^^,.,v  il  with  joa  ;  maj  I  not  bo 
told,  mamma?  ia  it  about  Alaric  ?* 

'  Y^,  Katie,     Alaric  is  m  trouble.' 

•  What  trouble— is  he  ill  V 

*  No — he  is  not  ill.     It  is  about  money.' 

•  Has  he  been  arrested  ?*  asked  Katie,  thinking  of  Char- 
ley's misfortune.  *  Could  not  Harry  get  him  out  ?  Harry 
is  so  good  ;  he  would  do  anything,  even  for  Alaric,  when 
he  is  in  trouble.* 

*  He  will  do  everything  for  him  that  he  can/  said  Linda, 
through  her  tears. 

•  He  has  not  been  arrested,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward;  'he 
is  still  at  home  ;  but  he  is  in  trouble  about  Miss  Golightly's 
money — and — and  he  is  to  be  tried.' 

*  Tried,'  said  Katie  ;  *  tried  like  a  criminal !  * 

Katie  might  well  express  herself  as  horrified.  Yes,  he 
had  to  be  tried  like  a  criminal  ;  tried  as  pickpockets, 
housebreakers,  and  shoplifters  are  tried,  and  for  a  some- 
what similar  offence ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
pickpockets,  housebreakers,  and  shoplifters,  are  seldom 
educated  men,  and  are  in  general  led  on  to  crime  by  want. 
He  was  to  be  tried  for  the  offence  of  making  away  with 
some  of  Miss  Golightly's  money  for  his  own  purposes. 
This  was  explained  to  Katie,  with  more  or  less  perspicuity ; 
and  then  Gertrude's  mother  and  sisters  lifted  up  their 
Toices  together  and  wept. 
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He  might,  it  is  true,  be  acquitted  ;  tbey  would  none  of 
them  believe  bira  to  be  guilty,  though  thej  all  af^reed  that 
he  had  probably  been  imprudent;  but  then  the  public 
shame  of  the  trial !  the  disgrace  which  must  follow  such 
an  accusation  !  What  a  downfall  was  here !  *  Oh,  Ger- 
tmde  I  oh,  Gertrude  ! '  sobbed  Mrs.  Woodward  : — and, 
indeed,  at  that  time,  it  did  not  fare  well  with  Ger- 
trude. 

It  was  very  late  before  Mrs.  Woodward  and  her  daughters 
went  to  bed  that  night ;  and  then  Katie,  though  she  did 
not  specially  complain,  was  very  ill.  She  had  lately  re- 
ceived more  than  one  wound,  which  was  still  unhealed; 
and  now  this  additional  blow,  though  she  apparently  bore 
it  better  than  the  others,  altogether  upset  her.  ^Vhen  the 
moraing  came,  she  complained  of  headache,  and  it  was 
many  days  after  that  before  she  left  her  bed. 

But  Mrs.  Woodward  was  up  early.  Indeed,  she  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  in  bed  at  all ;  for  though  she 
had  lain  down  for  an  hour  or  two,  she  had  not  slept. 
Early  in  the  morning  she  knocked  at  Harry's  door,  and 
begged  him  to  come  out  to  her.  He  was  not  long  in  obey- 
ing her  summons,  and  soon  joined  her  in  the  little  break- 
fast parlour. 

'  Harry,'  said  she,  '  you  must  go  and  see  Alaric.' 

Harry's  brow  grew  black.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
had  spoken  of  Alaric  without  bitterness,  nay,  almost  with 
affection  ;  of  Gertrude  he  had  spoken  with  the  truest  bro- 
therly love  ;  he  had  assured  Mrs.  Woodward  that  he  would 
do  all  that  was  in  his  power  for  them ;  that  he  would  spare 
neither  his  exertions  nor  his  purse.  He  had  a  truer  idea 
than  she  had  of  what  might  prob/tbly  be  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  was  prepared,  by  all  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
to  help  his  sister-in-law,  if  such  aid  would  help  her.  But 
he  had  not  thought  of  seeing  Alaric. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good,'  said  he. 

•  Yes,  Harry,  it  will ;  it  will  do  the  greatest  good ;  whom 
else  can  I  get  to  see  him  ?  who  else  can  find  out  and  let 
us  know  what  really  is  required  of  us,  what  we  ought  to 
do  ?  I  would  do  it  myself,  but  I  could  not  understand  it ; 
and  he  would  never  trust  us  sufficiently  to  tell  mo  all  tho 
truth.* 
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*  We         make  Charley  go  to  bina.     He  will  tisll  ereiy- 
tbinf^  to  uimrlej,  if  he  will  to  any  one.' 

*  We  ^      lot  trust  Cbarkj:  he  ia  so  thoughtless,  so  im* 
^dsid€$,    Harry,   I   Cfmoot  telL  everythiDg  to 

[  caa  to  you-     If  there  be  any  defieieocy  in 

fortune,  of  course  it  must  be  made  good  ;  and 
I  mu£t  raise  the  moner.     1  could  not  arrange 


prudent 
Charley 
this  won 
in  that  i 
all  this  ^ 

'The 
KormaL 
had  acti 
*He  baa 
persons 
peity  ia 


juohi 


I 


tnoment »  uoui.^^  l«o 

sity  to  raise  more  muut^y  tWu 


y  much  ^muting/  aaid 

I  the  idea  that  Alano 

for  liis  own  purposes. 

investment,  or  trusted 
fusted.  My  small  pro* 
get  the  amount  at  a 
lere  will  be  any  oeces- 
At  any  rate*  whatever 


happens,  you  must  not  touch  your  own  income ;  think  of 
Katie.' 

*  But,  Harry — dear,  good,  generous  Harry — you  are  so 
good,  80  generous  !  But.  Harry,  we  need  not  talk  of  that 
now.     You  will  see  him,  though,  won't  you?' 

*  It  will  do  no  good,'  said  Harry ;  *  we  have  no  mutual 
trust  in  each  other.' 

*  Do  not  be  unforgiving,  Harry,  now  that  he  requires 
forgiveness.' 

*If  he  does  require  forgiveness,  Mrs.  Woodward,  if  it 
shall  turn  out  that  he  has  been  guilty,  God  knows  that  I 
will  forgive  him.  I  trust  this  may  not  be  the  case  ;  and  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  thrust  myself  upon  him  now, 
when  a  few  days  may  replace  us  again  in  our  present  rela- 
tion to  each  other.' 

*I  don't  understand  you,  Harry;  why  should  there 
always  be  a  quarrel  between  two  brothers,  between  the 
husbands  of  two  sisters?  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind,  I 
know  you  are  most  kind,  most  generous ;  but  why  should 
you  be  so  stem  ? ' 

*What  I  mean  is  this — if  I  find  him  in  adversity,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  offer  him  my  hand ;  it  will  then  be  for 
him  to  say  whether  he  will  take  it.  But  if  the  storm  blow 
over,  in  such  case  I  would  rather  that  we  should  remain  aa 
we  are.' 
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Norman  talked  of  forgiveness,  and  accused  himself  of  no 
want  of  charity  in  this  respect.  He  had  no  idea  that  his 
own  heart  was  still  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  against 
Alaric  Tudor.  But  yet  such  was  Uie  truth.  His  money 
he  could  give ;  he  could  give  also  his  time  and  mind,  he 
could  lend  his  hest  abilities  to  rescue  his  former  friend  and 
his  own  former  love  from  misfortune.  He  could  do  this, 
and  he  thought  therefore  that  he  was  forgiving  ;  but  tliere 
was  no  forgiveness  in  such  assistanco.  There  was  gene- 
rosity in  it,  for  he  was  ready  to  part  with  his  money ;  there 
was  kindness  of  heart,  for  he  was  anxious  to  do  good  to  his 
fellow-creature  ;  but  there  were  with  these  both  pride  and 
revenge.  Alaric  had  out-topped  him  in  everything,  and  it 
was  sweet  to  Norman's  pride  that  his  hand  should  be  the 
one  to  raise  from  his  sudden  fall  the  man  who  had  soared 
so  high  above  him.  Alaric  had  injured  him,  and  what  re- 
venge is  so  perfect  as  to  repay  gross  injuries  by  great 
benefits  ?  Is  it  not  thus  that  we  hei^)  coals  of  fire  on  our 
enemies'  heads  ?  Not  that  Norman  indulged  in.  thoughts 
such  as  these ;  not  that  he  resolved  thus  to  gratify  his 
pride,  thus  to  indulge  his  revenge.  He  was  unconscious 
o/  his  own  sin,  but  he  was  not  the  less  a  sinner. 

'  No,'  said  he, '  I  will  not  see  him  myself ;  it  will  do  no 
good.* 

Mrs.  Woodward  found  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  bend 
him.  .  That,  indeed,  she  knew  from  a  long  experience.  It 
was  then  settled  tliat  she  should  go  up  to  Gertrude  that 
morning,  travelling  up  to  town  together  with  Norman,  and 
that  when  she  had  learned  from  her  daughter,  or  from 
Alaric — ^if  Alaric  would  talk  to  her  about  his  concerns — 
what  was  really  the  truth  of  the  matter,  she  should  oome 
to  Norman's  office,  and  tell  him  what  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  do. 

And  then  the  marriage  was  again  put  off.  This,  in 
itself,  was  a  great  misery,  as  young  ladies  who  have  just 
been  married,  or  who  may  now  be  about  to  be  marned, 
will  surely  own.  The  words  *  put  off '  are  easily  written, 
the  necessity  of  such  a  *  put  off '  is  easily  arranged  in  the 
pages  of  a  novel ;  an  enforced  delay  of  a  month  or  two  in 
an  affur  which  so  many  folk  willingly  delay  for  so  many 
yean,  sounds  like  a  sUght  thing;    but,  nevertheless,  a 
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timLrimonial  'put  off'  is,  under  anj  circumstaficeB,  a  giiaiftj 
grief.  To  bave  to  couoter-write  thosa  balcyon  notes  wUlclt 
have  givefi  glad  promise  of  the  coming  event :  to  pa£k  up 
and  put  out  of  sight,  and,  if  pos&ibiei  out  of  niiDd,  the  now 
odious  6nt^iT  with  \vhich  the  house  has  for  the  last  weeks 
been  atrewod  *  to  give  the  necessary  iuformalion  to  tbe 
pastry-cook,  from  whose  counter  the  sad  tidingB  will  be  dis- 
flemiuated  through  all  the  neighbourhood ;  to  annul  tbe 
orders  which  have  probably  been  gi^en  for  rooms  and 
hordes  for  the  happy  pair ;  to  li^e,  during  the  coming  in- 
terval, a  mark  for  Pity's  unpitying  finger;  to  foel,  and 
know,  and  hourly  calculate,  how  many  slips  there  may  be 
between  the  disappointed  lip  and  the  still  distant  cup ;  all 
these  things  in  themselves  make  up  a  great  grief,  which  ia 
hardly  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that  tbey  haye  been 
caused  by  a  still  greater  grief. 

These  things  had  Linda  now  to  do»  and  the  poor  girl 
had  none  to  help  her  in  the  doing  of  them,  A  few  hurried 
words  were  spoken  on  that  morning  between  her  and 
Norman,  and  for  the  second  time  she  set  to  work  to  put 
oflf  her  wedding.  Katje,  the  meantime,  lay  sick  in  bed, 
and  Mrs.  Woodward  had  gone  to  London  to  learn  the 
worst  and  to  do  the  best  in  this  dire  affliction  that  bad 
come  upon  them. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ALARIC  TUDOR  TAKKS  A  WALK. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  propensity  in  human  love  to 
attach  itself  to  excellence;  but  it  has  also,  as  undoubtedly, 
a  propensity  directly  antagonistic  to  this,  and  which  teaches 
it  to  put  forth  its  strongest  efforts  in  favour  of  inferiority. 
Watch  any  fair  flock  of  children  in  which  there  may  be 
one  blighted  bud,  aud  you  will  see  that  that  blighted  one 
is  the  mother's  darling.  What  filial  affection  is  ever  so 
strong  as  that  evinced  by  a  child  for  a  parent  in  mis- 
fortune? Even  among  the  rough  sympathies  of  school- 
boys, the  cripple,  the  sickly  one,  or  the  orphan  without  a 
home,  vrill  find  the  warmest  friendship  and  a  stretch  of 
kindness.      Love,  that   must  bow  and   do  reverence   to 
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superioritj,  can  protect  and  foster  inferiority ;  and  what 
is  80  sweet  as  to  be  able  to  protect  ? 

Gertrude*s  love  for  her  husband  had  never  been  so 
strong  as  when  she  learnt  that  that  love  must  now  stand 
in  the  place  of  all  other  sympathies,  of  all  other  tender- 
ness. Alaric  told  her  of  his  crime,  and  in  his  bitterness 
he  owned  that  he  veas  no  longer  worUij  of  her  love.  She 
answered  by  opening  her  arms  to  him  with  more  warmth 
than  ever,  and  bidding  him  rest  his  weary  head  upon  her 
breast.  Had  they  not  taken  each  other  for  better  or  lor 
worse?  had  not  their  bargain  been  that  they  would  be 
happy  together  if  such  should  be  their  lot,  or  sad  together 
if  God  should  so  will  it  ? — and  would  she  be  the  first  to 
cry  off  from  such  a  bargain  ? 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  woman's  lore  is  quenched  by 
a  man's  crime.  Women  in  this  respect  are  more  enduring 
than  men;  they  have  softer  sympathies,  and  less  acuta, 
less  selfish,  appreciation  of  the  misery  of  being  joined  to 
that  which  has  been  shamed.  It  was  not  many  boofi 
since  Gertrude  had  boasted  to  herself  of  the  honour  and 
honesty  of  her  lord,  and  tossed  her  head  with  defiant  scorn 
when  a  breath  of  suspicion  had  been  muttered  against  his 
name.  Then  she  heard  from  his  ovm  lips  the  whole  truth, 
Icanit  that  that  odious  woman  had  only  muttered  what  she 
soon  would  have  a  right  to  speak  out  openly,  knew  that 
lame  and  honour,  high  position  and  pride  of  life,  were  all 
gone ;  and  then  in  that  bitter  hour  she  felt  that  she  had 
never  loved  him  as  she  did  then. 

He  had  done  vrrong,  he  had  sinned  grievously  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  she  acknowledge  so  much  than  she  acknow- 
ledged also  that  a  man  may  sin  and  yet  not  be  all  sinful ; 
that  glory  may  be  tarnished,  and  yet  not  utterly  destroyed; 
that  pride  may  get  a  fall,  and  yet  live  to  rise  again.  He 
had  sinned,  and  had  repented ;  and  now  to  her  eyes  ha 
was  again  as  pure  as  snow.  Others  would  now  doubt  him, 
that  must  needs  be  the  case  ;  but  she  would  never  doubt 
him  ;  no,  not  a  whit  the  more  in  that  he  had  once  fallen. 
He  should  still  be  the  cynosure  of  her  eyes,  the  pride  of 
her  heart,  the  centre  of  her  hopes.  Marina  said  of  her 
lord,  when  he  came  to  her  shattered  in  limb,  from  tho 
hands  of  Uie  torturer — 
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I*  I  wottld  not  cliaagc 
r  «X)b4  iDnngled,  p^r^eeate^  1  ma  band, 
.       Wfl  or  d^Jkdy  for  prince  or  paJfl-iin, 
I       fltary  or  ift  fftbld,  wiih  a  world 
M.^  hmtk  hb  aiiit.* 

Gertrude  sp  )ke  to  berself  in  tlie  same  langimfje.     Sb© 
would  not  li  IV6  cbfltiged  her  Alaric,  brauded  with  infiimj 
as  he  now  t 
carried  hb 
Such  is  wo 
heart  is  ne 
Akric's 
manner  in 
He  had  i 
magistrate 
the  police-i 


.he  proudest  be  that 
i  ones  of  the  eartli. 
Te  of  which  a  man'a 


e  very  much  in  tbd 
^ighu  and  Measures. 
—I  of  the   Bow -street 

■  L  the  priyate  room  at 

Ji"^  lAv  u^^  ^.i«ied  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  day ;  and  he  was  also  obliged  to  pass  nearly  the 
whole  of  another  in  the  same  office.  On  this  second  day 
the  proceedings  were  not  private,  and  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  own  solicitor. 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe  how  a  plain  case  was, 
as  usual,  made  obscure  by  the  lawyers,  bow  acts  of  parlia- 
ment were  consulted,  how  the  magistrate  doubjted,  how 
indignant  Alaric's  attorney  became  when  it  was  suggested 
that  some  insignificant  piece  of  evidence  should  be  ad- 
mitted, which,  whether  admitted  or  rejected,  could  have  no 
real  bearing  on  the  case.  In  these  respects  this  important 
examination  was  like  other  important  examinations  of  the 
same  kind,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  newspapere  whenever  a 
man  above  the  ordinary  felon's  rank  becomes  amenable  to 
the  outraged  laws.  It  ended,  however,  in  Alaric  being 
committed,  and  giving  bail  to  stand  his  trial  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time ;  and  in  his  being  assured  by  his  attorney 
that  he  would  most  certainly  be  acquitted.  That  bit  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  made  an  entry  that  certain  shares 
bought  by  him  had  been  bought  on  behalf  of  his  ward, 
would  save  him ;  so  said  the  attorney :  to  which,  however, 
Alaric  answered  not  much.  Could  any  acutest  lawyer,  let 
him  be  made  of  never  so  fine  an  assortment  of  forensic 
indignation,  now  whitewash  his  name  and  set  him  again 
riiiht  before  the  world?    He,  of  course,  communicated  with 
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Sir  Gregory,  and  agreed  to  be  suspended  from  his  com- 
missionership  till  the  trial  should  be  over.  His  two 
colleagues  then  became  bail  for  him. 

So  much  having  been  settled,  he  got  into  a  cab  with  his 
attorney,  and  having  dropped  that  gentleman  on  the  road, 
he  returned  home.  The  excitement  of  the  examination 
and  the  necessity  for  action  had  sustained  him  ?  but  now 
— what  was  to  sustain  him  now?  How  was  he  to  get 
'  through  the  intervening  fortnight,  banished  as  he  was  from 
his  office,  from  his  club,  and  from  all  haunts  of  men  ?  His 
attorney,  who  had  other  rogues  to  attend  to  besides  him, 
made  certain  set  appointments  with  him, — and  for  the  rest, 
he  might  sit  at  home  and  console  himself  as  best  he  might 
with  his  own  thoughts.  Excelsior !  This  was  the  pass  to 
which  'excelsior*  had  brought  Sic  ilur  ad  astra! — Alas, 
his  road  had  taken  him  hitherto  in  quite  a  different 
direction. 

He  sent  for  Charley,  and  when  Charley  came  he  made 
Gertrude  explain  to  him  what  had  happened.  He  bad 
confessed  his  own  fault  once,  to  his  own  wife,  and  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  do  it  again.  Charley  was  thander> 
struck  at  the  greatness  of  the  ruin,  but  he  offered  what 
assistance  he  could  give.  Anything  that  he  could  do,  he 
would.  Alaric  had  sent  for  him  for  a  purpose,  and  that 
purpose  at  any  rate  Charley  oould  fulfil.  He  went  into  the 
city  to  ascertain  what  was  now  the  price  of  the  Liroehouse 
bridge  shares,  and  returned  with  the  news  that  they  were 
fGilling,  falling,  falling. 

No  one  else  called  at  Alaric*s  door  that  day.  Mrs.  Val, 
though  she  did  not  come  there,  by  no  means  allowed  her 
horses  to  be  idle ;  she  went  about  sedulously  among  her 
acquaintance,  dropping  tidings  of  her  daughter's  losses. 
'  They  will  have  enough  left  to  live  upon,  thank  God,*  said 
she ;  '  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  so  barefkced,  so  iniquitous 
a  robbery  ?  Well,  I  am  not  cruel ;  but  my  own  opinion  is 
that  he  should  cortaiiily  be  hanged.' 

To  this  Ugolina  assented  fully,  adding,  that  she  bad 
been  so  shocked  by  the  suddenness  and  horror  of  the  news, 
as  to  have  become  perfectly  incapacitated  ever  since  for 
any  high  order  of  thought. 

Lactimel,  whose  soft  bosom  oould  not  endure  the  idea  of 
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putting  m  Slid  to  tbe  life  of  a  feUow^creAtui'*',  suggesi^ 

perpetua  n'lsh  ment  to  the  penal  coloniefi ;  pe rhaps  Norl0l  k 

Island.  *  d  ^vhat  will  ihe  do?*  satd  Lactimel. 

*Indet  [  caanot  guess/  said  Ugolma;  'ber  education 

has  beep  II v  deficient/ 

None  ,  bhaxley  called  on  Akric  that  daj,  and  he 

found  hii  if  ^i--*  -*-^  -.1.™^*.  -au  i*^  ^(^  and  child.     His 

own  houi  He  did  not  dare  to 

leave  it;  nt  aiid  face  the  public 

as  long  .  was  aahamed  to  show 

himself,  f  dining  room  thinkings 

thinking,  )ald,  he  could  not  get 

those  aha  had  entered  like  iron 

into  his  lood ;   tbej  might  otill 

alue,  migbt  paj  aU  his 
L^in.     And  theu  this 


UMU   HI    vc^m 


rise,  they 

debts,  anu  i^imtfto  _ 

had  been  a  eommittee  da; ;  he  had  had  no  means  of 
knowing  how  things  had  gone  there,  of  learning  the 
opinions  of  the  members,  of  whispering  to  Mr.  Piles,  or 
hearing  the  law  on  the  matter  laid  down  by  the  heavy  deep 
voice  of  the  great  Mr.  Blocks.  And  so  he  went  on 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  but  ever  as  though  he  had  a 
clock- weight  fixed  to  bis  heart  and  pulling  at  its  strings. 
For,  after  all,  what  were  the  shares  or  the  committee  to 
him  ?  Let  the  shares  rise  to  ever  so  fabulous  a  value,  let 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  ever  so  complaisant  in 
giving  away  his  money,  what  avail  would  it  be  to  him  ? 
what  avail  now  ?  He  must  staud  his  trial  for  the  crime  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty. 

With  the  utmost  patience  Gertrude  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him,  and  to  bring  his  mind  into  some  temper  in 
which  it  could  employ  itself.  She  brought  him  their  baby, 
thinking  that  he  would  play  with  his  child,  but  all  that  he 
said  was — *  My  poor  boy  !  I  have  ruined  him  already  ;  * 
and  then  turning  away  from  the  iufant,  he  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  his  trousers-pockets,  and  went  on  calculating 
about  the  shares. 

When  the  sun  had  well  set,  and  the  daylight  had,  at  last, 
dwindled  out,  he  took  up  his  hat  and  wandered  out  among 
the  new  streets  and  rows  of  houses  which  lay  between 
his  own  house  and  the  Western  Railway.    He  got  into  a 
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district  in  which  he  had  never  been  before,  and  as  he  walked 
about  here,  he  thought  of  the  fate  of  other  such  swindlers 
as  himself ; — ^)'es,  thou^^h  he  did  not  speak  the  word,  he 
pronounced  it  as  plainly,  and  as  often,  in  the  utterance 
of  his  mind,  as  though  it  was  being  rung  out  to  him 
from  every  steeple  in  London  ;  he  thought  of  the  fate  of 
such  swindlers  as  himself ;  how  one  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  streets,  poisoned  bj  himself;  how  another,  after 
facing  the  cleverest  lawyers  in  the  land,  was  now  dying  in 
a  felon's  prison ;  how  a  third  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
fly  from  justice  by  aid  of  wigs,  false  whiskers,  painted 
furrows,  and  other  disguises.  Should  he  try  to  escape 
also,  and  avoid  the  ignominy  of  a  trial?  He  knew  it 
would  be  in  vain  ;  he  knew  that,  at  this  moment,  he  was 
dogged  at  the  distance  of  some  thirty  yards  by  an  amiable 
policeman  in  mufti,  placed  to  watch  his  motions  by  his 
two  kind  bailsmen,  who  preferred  this  small  expense  to 
the  risk  of  losing  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece. 

As  he  turned  short  round  a  comer,  into  the  main  road 
leading  from  the  railway  station  to  Bayswater,  he  came 
close  upon  a  man  who  was  walking  quickly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Undy  Scott. 
How  on  earth  should  Undy  Scott  have  come  out  there  to 
Bayswater,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  he,  the  constant 
denizen  of  clubs,  the  well-known  frequenter  of  Pall  Mall, 
the  member  for  the  Tillietudlem  burghs,  whose  every 
hour  was  occupied  in  the  looking  after  things  political,  or 
things  commercial  ?  Who  could  have  expected  him  in  a 
back  road  at  Bayswater?  There,  however,  he  was,  and 
Alaric,  before  he  knew  of  his  presence,  had  almost 
stumbled  against  him. 

*  Scott ! '  said  Alaric,  starting  back. 

'  Hallo,  Tudor,  what  the  deuce  brings  yoa  here  ?  but  I 
suppose  you  11  ask  me  the  same  question  ?*  said  Undy. 

Alaric  Tudor  could  not  restrain  himself.  '  Yon  scoun* 
drel,'  said  he,  seizing  Undy  by  the  collar ;  •  you  utterly 
unmitigated  scoundrel !  Tou  premeditated,  wilful  villain ! ' 
and  he  held  Undy  as  though  he  intended  to  choke  him. 

But  Undy  Scott  was  not  a  man  to  be  thus  roughly 
handled  with  impunity ;  and  in  completing  the  education 
which  he  had  received,  the  use  of  his  fists  had  not  been 
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OTerlooked.  Be  let  out  with  hb  right  hand,  tm^  Elnick 
Alaric  twice  vdih  considei^blc  force  oa  the  side  of  his  javf, 
60  that  the  teeth  rattled  in  bis  mouth. 

But  Akric,  at  the  momeut,  hardly  felt  it,  *  You  have 
hrought  Q  )  and  mine  to  niio/  said  ho :  '  you  have  done  it 
purposely  like  a  fieud.  But  lo^  as  I  have  fallen,  I  would 
not  chan      nlacgfi  ^ith  you.  f^a^  a11  that  the  earth  holds.     X 

have  bee  ly  a^  yours, — ugh * 

and  so  E  '  froca  him,  fiBd  Undj* 

tottering  it  the  ^alL 

In  a  f^* —  l^tween  the  two  men^ 

Vndy  vfi  ^t  of  it,  for  he  would 

certtdul  e  two,  and  was  also  the 

most  al  .  he  felt  in  a  moment 

that  he  -ashing  Tudor,  whereas 

he  mighv  uiuuai^o  ^^....Ksit  uiabctioJly  by  having  his  name 
hrought  forward  at  the  present  moment  in  connection  with 
that  of  his  old  friend. 

*  You  reprobate  !  *  said  he,  preparing  to  pass  on  ;  *  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  know  you,  aud  oue  cannot  touch 
pitch  and  not  be  defiled.  But,  thank  God,  you'll  come 
by  your  deserts  now.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  yon  11 
hanor  yourself :  *  and  so  they  parted. 

The  amiable  policeman  iu  mufti  remained  at  a  con- 
venient distance  during'  this  little  interview,  having  no 
special  mission  to  keep  the  peace,  pending  his  present 
employment ;  but,  as  he  passed  by,  he  peered  into  Undy's 
face,  and  recognised  the  honourable  member  for  the 
Tillietudlem  burghs.  A  really  sharp  poHceman  knows 
every  one  of  any  note  in  London.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
useful  tliat  evidence  should  be  given  at  the  forthcoming 
trial  of  the  little  contest  which  we  have  described.  If  so, 
our  friend  in  mufti  was  prepared  to  give  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  about  eleven,  a  cab  drove 
np  to  the  door,  and  Alaric,  standing  at  the  dining-room 
window,  saw  Mrs.  Woodward  get  out  of  it. 

*  There  's  your  mother,*  said  Alaric  to  his  wife.  *  I  will 
not  see  her — let  her  go  up  to  the  drawing-room.' 

*  Oh  !  Alaric,  will  you  not  see  mamma  ?* 

*  How  can  I,  with  my  face  swollen  as  it  is  .now  ? 
Besides,  what  would  be  ihe  good?     What  can  I  say  to 
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her?     I  know  well  enough  what  8he  has  to  say  to  me, 
without  listening  to  it.' 

*  Dear  Alaric,  mamma  will  say  nothing  to  you  that  is 
not  kind  ;  do  see  her,  for  my  sake,  Alaric' 

But  misery  had  not  made  him  docile.  He  merely 
turned  from  her,  and  shook  his  head  impatiently.  Ger- 
trude then  ran  out  to  welcome  her  mother,  who  was  io  the 
hall. 

And  what  a  welcoming  it  was !  '  Come  up  staira, 
mamma,  come  into  the  drawing-room,'  said  Gertrude,  who 
would  not  stop  eren  to  kiss  her  mother  till  they  found 
themselves  secured  from  the  senrants'  eyes.  She  knew 
that  one  word  of  tenderness  would  bring  her  to  the  ground. 

*  Mamma,  mamma ! '  she  almost  shrieked,  and  throwing 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms  wept  convulsively.  Mrs. 
Woodward  wanted  no  more  words  to  tell  her  that  Alaric 
had  been  guilty. 

'But,  Gertrude,  how  much  is  it?'  whispered  the  mother, 
as,  after  a  few  moments  of  passionate  grief,  they  nt 
holding  each  other's  hands  on  the  sofa.  *  How  much 
money  is  wanting?  Can  we  not  make  it  up?  If  it  be  all 
paid  before  the  day  of  trial,  will  not  that  do?  will  uot 
that  prevent  it  ? ' 

Gertrude  could  not  say.  She  knew  that  10.000^  had 
been  abstracted.  Mrs.  Woodward  groaned  as  she  heard 
the  sum  named.  But  then  there  were  those  shares, 
which  had  not  long  since  been  worth  much  more  than 
half  that  sum.  which  must  still  ho  worth  a  lRrg»»  part  of  it. 

*  But  we  must  know,  dearest,  before  Harry  can  do 
anything,'  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 

Gertrude  blushed  crimson  when  Harry  Norman's  name 
was  mentioned.  And  had  it  come  to  that — that  they  must 
look  to  him  for  aid? 

*  Can  you  not  ask  him,  love  ? '  said  Mrs.  Woodward. 
'  I  saw  him  in  the  dining-room :  go  and  ask  him ;  when 
lie  knows  that  we  are  doing  our  best  for  him,  surely  he 
will  help  us.' 

Gertrude,  with  a  heavy  heart,  went  down  on  her 
message,  and  did  not  return  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Norman's  name  was  not 
mentioned  between  her  and  her  husband,  but  she  made 
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bim  unda  ind  tliat  an  effort  would  bo  made  for  btm, 
if  only  th(      nth  could  be  ascertained. 

•  It  wil      s  of  DO  use/  said  he. 

•  Doii*t  f  so,  Alaric ;  we  cannot  tell  what  inay  be  of 
use.  Bi  any  imta  it  will  be  weight  off  jour  heart  to 
know  thfl  lis  money  has  been  paid.  It  i^  that  %btdi 
oyerpow6i      ou  now,  and  not  jour  own  misfortune/ 

At  las  im,  and  she  put  down 

on  paper  ted  to  her.     It  was, 

however,  was    the  actual    de- 

ficiency; he  present  value   of 

the  share  pared  to  gire  over  ta 

his  own  that  by  so  doing  be 

should  I  rds  repairing  the  evil 

he  had  c  ^Icukting  how  much 

the  sharfci,  ^.         j™  __  „«vh,  and    pointiog  out 

under  what  circumetauoea  Uiey  should  be  aold,  and  under 
what  again  they  should  be  overheld  till  the  market  bad 
improved.  All  this  was  worse  than  Greek  to  Gertrude ; 
but  she  collected  what  facts  she  could,  and  then  returued 
to  her  mother. 

And  they  discussed  the  matter  with  all  the  wit  and  all 
the  volubility  which  women  have  on  such  occasions. 
Paper  was  brought  forth,  and  accounts  were  made  out 
between  them,  not  such  as  would  please  the  eyes  of  a 
Civil  Service  Examiner,  but  yet  accurate  in  their  way. 
How  they  worked  and  racked  their  brains,  and  strained 
their  women's  nerves  in  planning  how  justice  might  be 
defeated,  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  loved  one  covered 
from  shame  !  Uncle  Bat  was  ready  with  his  share.  He 
had  received  such  explanation  as  Mrs.  Woodward  had 
been  able  to  give,  and  though  when  he  first  heard  the  news 
he  had  spoken  severely  of  Alaric,  still  his  money  should  be 
forthcoming  for  the  service  of  the  family.  He  could 
produce  some  fifteen  hundred  poimds ;  and  would,  if  needs 
be  that  he  should  do  so.  Then  Harry — but  the  pen  fell 
from  Gertrude's  fingers  as  she  essayed  to  write  down 
Harry  Norman's  contribution  to  the  relief  of  her  husband's 
misery. 

•  Remember,  Gertrude,  love,  in  how  sHort  a  time  he  will 
be  your  brother.* 
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'  Bat  when  will  it  be,  mamma  ?  Is  it  to  bo  on 
Tharsdaj,  as  we  had  planned?  Of  course,  mamma,  I 
cannot  be  there.* 

And  then  there  was  a  break  in  their  accounts,  and  Mrs. 
Woodward  explained  to  Gertrude  that  they  had  all 
thought  it  better  to  postpone  Linda*s  marriage  till  after 
the  trial ;  and  this,  of  course,  was  the  source  of  fresh 
grief.  When  men  such  as  Alaric  Tudor  stoop  to 
dishonesty,  the  penalties  of  detection  are  not  confined  to 
their  own  hearth-stone.  The  higher  are  the  branches  of 
the  tree  and  the  wider,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of 
earth  which  its  fall  will  disturb. 

Gertrude*s  pen,  however,  again  went  to  work.  The  shares 
were  put  down  at  5,000/.  *  If  they  csn  only  be  sold  for  so 
much,  I  think  we  may  manage  it/  said  Mrs.  Woodward ; 
*  I  am  sure  that  Harry  can  get  the  remainder — indeed  he 
said  he  could  have  more  than  that' 

*  And  what  will  Linda  do? ' 

<  Linda  will  never  want  it,  love :  and  if  she  did,  what 
of  that  ?  would  she  not  give  all  she  has  for  you  ?  * 

And  then  Mrs.  Woodward  went  her  way  to  Norman *8 
office,  without  having  spoken  to  Alaric  *  You  will  come 
again  soon,  mamma,*  said  Gertrude.  Mrs.  Woodward 
promised  that  she  would. 

'And  mamma,'  and  she  whispered  close  into  her 
mother's  ear,  as  she  made  her  next  request;  'and, 
mammft,  you  will  be  with  me  on  that  day  ? ' 

We  need  not  follow  Norman  in  his  efforts  to  have  her 
full  fortune  restored  to  Madame  Jaqu^tanape.  He  was 
daily  in  connection  with  Alaric's  lawyer,  and  returned 
sometimes  with  hope  and  sometimes  without  it.  Mrs. 
Val's  lawyer  would  receive  no  overtures  towards  a  with* 
drawal  of  the  charge,  or  even  towards  any  mitigation  in 
their  proceedings,  unless  the  agent  coming  fonni-ard  on 
behalf  of  the  lady's  late  trustee,  did  so  with  the  full  sum  of 
20,000/.  in  his  hands. 

We  need  not  follow  Charley,  who  was  every  day  with 
Alaric,  and  who  was,  unknown  to  Alaric,  an  agent  between 
him  and  Norman.  *  Well,  Charley,  what  are  they  doing 
to-day?'  was  Alaric's  constant  question  to  him,  even  up  to 
the  very  eve  of  his  trial. 
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If  any  sj  rii  ever  walks  it  must  be  ihat  of  the  stock 
jobber,  for  uow  can  such  a  one  rest  in  its  grave  withoat 
knowing  what  fihares  are  doing  ? 
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uickly    for   Gertrude, 

much  tok/  I 
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much  too  quickly  for 
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utJix  ..t.^  udy  cAme  ou  which  the/ 

were  prepared  to  dispose  of  the  shares,  the  Limehouse 
Bridge  was  found  to  be  worth  nothing.  Thej  were,  as  the 
broker  had  said,  ticklish  stock :  so  ticklish  that  no  one 
would  have  them  at  any  price.  When  Undy,  together  with 
his  agent  from  Tillietudlera,  went  into  the  market  about 
the  same  time  to  dispose  of  theirs,  they  were  equally  un- 
successful. How  the  agent  looked  and  spoke  and  felt  may 
be  imagined ;  for  the  agent  had  made  large  advances,  and 
had  no  other  security ;  but  Undy  had  borne  such  looks  and 
speeches  before,  and  merely  said  that  it  was  very  odd — 
extremely  odd ;  he  had  been  greatly  deceived  by  Mr.  Piles. 
Mr.  Piles  also  said  it  was  very  odd ;  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  nearly  so  much  annoyed  as  the  agent  from  Tillie- 
tudlem ;  aud  it  was  whispered  that,  queer  as  things  now 
looked,  Messrs.  Blocks,  Piles,  and  Cofiferdam,  had  not 
made  a  bad  thing  of  the  bridge. 

Overture  after  overture  was  made  to  the  lawyer  employed 
by  Mrs.  Val's  party.  Norman  first  offered  the  6,000Z.  and 
the  shares ;  then  when  the  shares  were  utterly  rejected  by 
the  share-buying  world,  he  offered  to  make  himself  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  debt,  and  to 
bind  himself  by  bond  to  pay  it  within  six  months.  At  first 
these  propositions  were  listened  to,  aud  Maine's  friends 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  matter  would  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  the  prosecution  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
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But  at  last  all  composition  was  refused.  The  adverse 
attorney  declared,  first,  that  he  was  not  able  to  accept  anj 
money  payment  short  of  the  full  amount  with  interest,  and 
then  he  averred,  that  as  criminal  proceedings  had  been 
taken  they  co|^ld  not  now  be  stayed.  Whether  or  no 
Alaric's  night  attack  had  anything  to  do  with  this,  whether 
Undy  had  been  the  means  of  instigating  this  rigid  ad- 
herence to  justice,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 

That  day  for  which  Gertrude  had  prayed  her  mother's 
assistance  came  all  too  soon.  They  had  become  at  last 
aware  that  the  trial  must  go  on.  Charley  was  with  them 
on  the  last  evening,  and  completed  their  despair  by  telling 
them  that  their  attorney  had  resolved  to  make  no  further 
efforts  at  a  compromise. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  feeling  to  Gertmde  through 
the  whole  of  the  last  fortnight  had  been  the  total  prostra- 
tion of  her  husband*8  energy,  and  almost  of  his  intellect; 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  judging  for  himself, 
and  of  thinking  and  deciding  what  conduct  woald  be  best 
fof'  him  in  his  present  condition.  He  who  had  been  so 
energetic,  so  full  of  life,  so  ready  for  all  emergencies,  so 
clever  at  devices,  so  able  to  manage  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  his  friends,  he  was,  as  it  were,  paralysed  and  un- 
manned, lie  sat  iioui  moniing  to  night  looking  at  the 
empty  fire-grate,  and  hardly  ventured  to  speak  of  the 
ordeal  that  he  had  to  undergo. 

His  lawyer  was  to  call  for  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
trial,  and  Mrs.  Woodward  was  to  be  at  the  house  soon  after 
he  had  left  it.  He  had  not  yet  seen  her  since  the  inquiry 
had  commenced,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  do  so.     Mrs.  Woodward  was  to  be  there  and  to  remain 

till  his  fate  had  been  decided,  and  then .     Not  a  word 

had  yet  been  said  as  'to  the  chance  of  his  not  returning ; 
but  Mrs.  Woodward  was  aware  that  he  would  probably  be 
nnable  to  do  so,  and  felt,  that  if  such  should  be  the  case, 
she  could  not  leave  her  daughter  alone. 

And  so  Alaric  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  that 
last  morning.  She  had  brought  their  boy  down ;  but  as 
she  perceived  that  the  child's  presence  did  not  please  his 
father,  he  had  been  sent  back  to  the  nursery,  and  they 
were  alone.     She  poured  out  his  tea  for  him,  pat  bread 
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lie,  and  then  Bat  down  close  beside  him,  end^Mi- 
lersoade  biiu  to  eat  She  bad  never  yet  found 
tm,  ehe  had  never  even  ventured  to  give  him 
.  now  she  longed  to  entreat  bim  to  collect  him- 
e  a  m&u'B  part  in  the  coming  ti^).  He  s&t  in 
pared  for  him*  but,  instead  of  eating,  he  thrust 
^*^^^  -"-nner  into  his  pockets 


twA^  k;« 


iin±L 
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■  breakfast  7*  eaid  ah©, 

eat  oow  ?  how  can  yoa 
ime  as  tbis  ?     Do  yoa 

you  do  not  eat ;  thiak 
amber  how  many  eres 
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•No; 
think  th 
take  yon 

•But 
Tchat  yo« 
will  be  0. 

He  shuuoereO  violeniiy  as  sne  spoke,  and  m  of  toned 
to  her  with  his  hand  not  to  go  on  with  what  she  was 
saying. 

*  I  know,  I  know/  said  she  passionately,  •  dearest, 
dearest  love — I  know  how  dreadful  it  is ;  would  that  I 
could  bear  it  for  you  !  would  that  I  could  ! ' 

He  turned  away  his  head,  for  a  tear  was  in  his  eye.  It 
was  the  first  that  had  come  to  his  assistance  since  this 
sorrow  had  come  upon  him. 

'  Don't  turn  from  me,  dearest  Alaric  ;  do  not  turn  from 
me  now  at  our  last  moments.  To  me  at  least  you  are  the 
same  noble  Alaric  that  you  ever  were.* 

*  Noble ! '  said  he,  with  all  the  selfscorn  which  he  so 
truly  felt. 

'  To  me  you  are,  now  as  ever ;  but,  Alaric,  I  do  so  fear 
that  you  will  want  strength,  physical  strength,  you  know, 
to  go  through  all  this.  I  would  have  you  bear  yourself  like 
a  man  before  them  all.* 

*  It  will  be  but  little  matter,'  said  he. 

*  It  will  be  matter.  It  will  be  matter  to  me.  My 
darling,  darling  husband,  rouse  yourself,*  and  she  knelt 
before  his  knees  and  prayed  to  him ;  *  for  my  sake  do  it ; 
eat  and  drink  that  you  may  have  the  power  of  a  man  when 
all  the  world  is  looking  at  you.  If  God  forgives  us  our  sins, 
surely  we  should  so  carry  ourselves  that  men  may  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  so.' 
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He  did  not  answer  tier,  but  be  turned  to  the  table  and 
broke  the  bread,  and  put  his  lips  to  the  cup.  And  then 
she  gave  him  food  as  she  would  give  it  to  a  child,  and  he 
^vith  a  child's  obedience  ate  and  drank  what  was  put  before 
him.  As  he  did  so,  every  now  and  again  a  single  tear 
forced  itself  beneath  his  eyelid  and  trickled  down  his  face, 
and  in  some  degree  Gertrude  was  comforted. 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  enforced  breakfast  when  the 
cab  and  the  lawyer  came  to  the  door.  The  learned  gentle- 
man had  the  good  taste  not  to  come  in,  and  so  the  serrant 
told  them  that  Mr.  Gitemthruet  was  there. 

'  Say  that  your  master  will  be  with  him  in  a  minate,* 
said  Gertrude,  quite  coolly ;  and  then  the  room  door  was 
again  closed,  and  the  husband  and  wife  had  now  to  say 
adieu. 

Alaric  rose  from  his  chair  and  made  a  faint  attempt  to 
smile.  *Well,  Gertrude,'  said  he,  'it  has  come  at 
last' 

She  rushed  into  his  embrace,  and  throwing  her  armv 
around  him,  buried  her  face  upon  his  breast  *  Alaric, 
Alaric,  my  husband  !  my  love,  my  best,  my  own,  my  only 
love  I ' 

'  I  cannot  say  much  now,  Gertrude,  but  I  know  how 
good  you  are  ;  you  will  come  and  see  me,  if  they  will  let 
you,  won't  you?' 

'  See  yoa ! '  said  she,  starting  back,  but  still  holding  him 
and  looking  up  earnestly  into  his  face.  '  See  you ! '  and 
then  she  poured  out  her  love  with  all  the  passion  of  a 
Ruth  :  *  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou 
lodgest  I  will  lodge.  *♦♦**♦  Where  thou  diest 
will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;  the  Lord  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me." 
See  you,  Alaric  ;  oh,  it  cannot  be  that  they  will  hinder  the 
wife  from  being  with  her  husband.  But,  Alaric,'  she  went 
on,  *  do  not  droop  now,  love — will  you?' 

'  I  cannot  brazen  it  out*  said  ho.  *  I  know  too  well 
what  it  is  that  I  have  done* 

*  No,  not  that,  Alaric ;  I  would  not  have  that  But 
remember,  all  is  not  over,  whatever  they  may  do.  Ah, 
how  little  will  really  be  over,  whatever  they  can  do!  You 
have  repented,  have  you  not  Alario  V ' 
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'I  think  SO,  I  hope  ao/  said  Akrie,  witli  his  ejes  upon 
the  groud' 

•  You  b  e  repented*  and  &re  right  before  God  ;  do  not 
fear  tben  lat  man  can  do  to  joil  I  would  not  have  jou 
brazen,  /  -ic ;  but  be  niaiiiy,  be  coHected,  be  your  owa 
self,  tlie  ti  n  that  I  have  loved,  the  man  that  I  do  now 
love  80  w€  lifttier.  bAOar  than  fttfer ; '  and  she  threw  her- 
self on  hii-  g  to  him,  and  stroked 
his  hair  t  ace,  and  then  holding 
him  fron:  hough  he  were  a  hero 
whom  shv , 

'  Gertrude,  ^^1^ A  ijad(  uLd  hare  brought  jou 

to  ibis  r 

•  Nerer  'wio  through  jt  yet — 
we  will  yeL  -^  ^^^frpj  -  Far  away  from  here — 
remember  that — let  thuL  t^uppvti  ^ou  through  alL  And 
now,  Alaric,  joa  will  come  Up  for  one  moment  and  kiss 
bim  before  you  go.* 

•  The  man  will  be  impatient.* 

•  Never  mind  ;  let  him  be  impatient — ^you  shall  not  go 
away  without  blessing  your  boy; — come  up,  Alaric.'  And 
she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  like  a  child  into  the 
nursery. 

•  Where  is  the  nurse  ?  bring  hira  here — papa  is  going 
away — Alley,  boy,  give  papa  a  big  kiss.' 

Alaric,  for  the  first  time  for  the  fortnight,  took  the  little 
fellow  into  his  arms  and  kissed  him.  *  God  bless  you,  my 
bairn,'  said  he,  *  and  grant  that  all  this  may  never  be  visited 
against  you,  here  or  hereafter ! ' 

*And  now  go,'  said  Gertrude,  as  they  descended  the 
stairs  together,  *and  may  God  in  bis  mercy  watch  over 
and  protect  you  and  give  you  back  to.  me !  And,  Alaric, 
wherever  you  are  I  will  be  close  to  you,  remember  that.  I 
will  be  quite,  quite  close  to  you.  Now,  one  kiss— oh, 
dearest,  diearest  Alaric — there — there — now  go.'  And  so 
he  went,  and  Gertrude  shutting  herself  into  her  room 
threw  herself  on  to  the  bed,  and  wept  aloud. 
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We  must  now  follow  Alaric  to  his  trial.  He  was  of  coarse 
much  too  soon  at  court  All  people  always  are«  who  are 
brought  to  the  court  perforce,  criminals  for  instance,  and 
Nntnesses,  and  other  such-like  unfortunate  wretches; 
whereas  many  of  those  who  only  go  there  to  earn  their 
bread  are  very  often  as  much  too  late.  He  was  to  be  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  As  I  have  never  seen  the  place,  and 
as  so  many  others  have  seen  it,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  it.  Here  Mr.  Gitemthruet  was  quite  at  home ; 
he  hustled  and  jostled,  elbowed  and  ordered,  as  though  he 
were  the  second  great  man  of  the  place,  and  the  client 
whom  he  was  to  defend  was  the  first  In  this  latter 
opinion  he  was  certainly  right  Alaric  was  the  hero  of 
the  day,  and  people  made  way  for  him  as  though  he  had 
won  a  victory  in  India,  and  was  going  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  city  in  a  box.  As  he  passed  by,  a  gleam  of 
light  fell  on  him  fmm  a  window,  and  nt  the  instant  three 
different  artists  had  him  photographed,  daguerreotyped, 
and  bedevilled ;  four  graphic  members  of  the  pubh'c  press 
took  down  the  details  of  his  hat,  whiskers,  coat  trousers, 
and  boots;  and  the  sub-editor  of  the  'Daily  Delight* 
observed  that  *  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  the  first  foot- 
step which  he  took  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison,  but 
in  every  other  respect  his  demeanour  was  dignified  and  his 
presence  manly ;  he  had  light-brown  gloves,  one  of  which 
was  on  his  left  hand«  but  the  other  was  allowed  to  swing 
from  his  fingers.  The  court  was  extremely  crowded,  and 
some  fair  ladies  appeared  there  to  grace  its  customarily 
ungracious  walls.  On  the  bench  we  observed  Lord  Kill- 
time,  Sir  Gregory  Hardlines,  and  Mr.  Whip  Vigil.  Mr. 
Undecirous  Scott,  who  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness 
by  the  prisoner,  was  also  accommodated  by  the  sheriffs 
with  a  seat*  Such  was  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
seven  columns  which  were  devoted  by  the  *  Daily  Delight ' 
to  the  all-absorbing  subject 
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But  Mr  Gitamthniet  made  his  waj  th rough  aitlstSp 
reporters,  and  ibe  agitated  crowd  with  that  bappj  air  of 
cotnmaQd  ^hich  can  bo  aisiljr  ba  assumed  bj  men  ai  a 
momeotli  iotice»  when  thej  feel  themselves  to  be  for  that 
moment  f  imporUnoe.  *Come  this  waj,  Mr.  Tudor; 
and  we  will  get  on  without  anj  trouble ;  just 
aloae.*  said  Mr.  Gitemibruet  lo  his  client,  in  a 
I.  few,  Tudor,  who  >ias 
iccesafully,  to  bear  the 
e  was  bidp  and  followed 


follow 
iolkow 

whispi 
essaji 
fiubHc 
Mr.  G. 

brass  1 
up  as 


sit  here— Mr.  Chaffan* 
I  that  I  (^n  touch  him 
u  know,  you  can  make 
it  through  roe.  Here 's 
his  Loii^aipj  uncv»4».^u  ^vun  «c  lOoks,  don't  he  ?  You  'd 
hardly  believe  bim  to  be  aeventy-fieven,  but  he 's  not  a  day 
less,  if  be  isn't  any  more ;  and  he  has  as  much  work  in  him 
yet  as  you  or  I,  pretty  nearly.  If  you  want  to  insure  a 
man's  life,  Mr.  Tudor,  put  him  on  the  bench ;  then  he  11 
never  die.  We  lawyers  are  not  like  bishops,  who  are 
always  for  giving  up,  and  going  out  on  a  pension.* 

But  Alttric  was  not  at  the  moment  inclined  to  meditate 
much  on  the  long  years  of  judges.  He  was  thinking,  or 
perhaps  trying  to  think,  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  him  to  save  this  crowd  that  was  now  gathered  together 
all  further  trouble,  and  plead  guilty  at  once.  He  knew  hd 
was  guilty,  he  could  not  understaiul  that  it  was  possible 
that  any  juryman  should  have  a  doubt  about  it;  he  had 
taken  the  money  that  did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that  would 
be  made  quite  clear ;  he  had  taken  it,  and  had  not 
repaid  it ;  there  was  the  absolute  coipus  delicti  in  court, 
in  the  shape  of  a  deficiency  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  What  possible  doubt  would  there  be  in  the 
breast  of  any  one  as  to  his  guilt?  Why  should  he  vex  his 
own  soul  by  making  himself  for  a  livelong  day  the  gazing- 
stock  for  the  multitude?  Why  should  he  trouble  all  those 
wigged  counsellors,  when  one  word  from  him  would  set  all 
at  rest? 

*  Mr.  Gitemthmet,  I  think  I  '11  plead  guilty,'  said  he. 

*  Plead  what!'  said  Mr.    Gitemthmet,   turning  round 
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upon  his  client  with  a  sharp,  angry  look.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  his  attorney  had  shown  any  sign  of  disgust,  dis- 
pleasure, or  even  disapprobation  since  he  had  taken 
Alaric's  roatter  in  hand.  •  Plead  what !  Ah,  you  're 
joking,  I  know ;  upon  my  soul  you  gave  me  a  start.' 

Alaric  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  not 
joking,  nor  in  a  mood  to  joke  ;  but  that  he  really  thought 
the  least  vexatious  course  would  be  for  him  to  plead 
guilty. 

*  Then  I  tell  you  it  would  be  the  most  vexatious  pro- 
ceeding ever  I  heard  of  in  all  my  practice.  But  you  are 
in  my  hands,  Mr.  Tudor,  and  you  can't  do  it  You  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  come  to  me,  and  now  you  must  be 
ruled  by  me.  Plead  guilty !  Why,  with  such  a  case  as 
you  have  got,  you  woiUd  disgrace  yourself  for  ever  if  you 
did  so.  Think  of  your  friends,  Mr.  Tudor,  if  you  won't 
think  of  me  or  of  yourself.' 

His  lawyer*8  eloquence  converted  him,  and  he  resolved 
that  he  would  ran  his  chance.  During  this  time  all  manner 
of  little  legal  preliminaries  had  been  going  on ;  and  now 
the  court  was  ready  for  business ;  the  jury  were  in  their 
box,  the  court-keeper  cried  silence,  and  Mr.  Gitemthruc:i 
was  busy  among  his  papers  with  frantic  energy.  But  nothing; 
was  yet  seen  of  the  great  Mr.  Chafianbrass. 

'  I  believe  we  may  go  on  with  the  trial  for  breach  of 
trust,*  said  the  judge.  *  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  waiting 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mr.  Tounglad,  who  was  Alaric's  junior 
counsel.  Mr.  Younglad  was  a  promising  common -law 
barrister,  now  commencing  his  career,  of  whom  his  friends 
were  beginning  to  hope  that  he  might,  if  he  kept  his 
shoulders  well  to  the  collar,  at  some  distant  period,  make  a 
living  out  of  his  profession.  He  was  between  forty  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  already  overcome  the  natural 
diffidence  of  youth  in  addressing  a  learned  bench  snd  a 
crowded  court. 

*  My  lud,'  said  Tounglad,  '  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass,  who  leads  for  the  prisoner,  is  not  yet  in  court. 
Perhaps,  my  lud,  on  behalf  of  my  client,  I  may  ask  for  a 
few  moments'  delay.* 

'  And  if  Mr.  ChaiTanbrass  has  undertaken  to  lead  for  the 
prisoner,  why  is  he  not  in  court?'  said  the  judge*  looking 
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as  tiiou^h  he  had  uttei^d  a  poser  ^hich  must  altog^ibor 
settle  Mr.     ounglad's  budness^ 

But  Ml  You n glad  had  not  heen  sitting*  and  walking 
and  list (?«■«* g,  let  alone  talking  ocoaaioually,  m  criminal 
courts,  for  the  last  tvienty  jears^  to  be  settled  so  easilj. 

*  My  iud,  if  your  ludship  will  indulge  me  with  five 
minutea'  delay — -we  will  uot  ask  more  tliaa  Bvg  minutes- — 
your  Iad«hip  knci  ^r,  the  very  aoerous 
duties^- — ' 

'  Wbeo  I  waa  at  briefs  to  which  I  could 

not  attend/  said  tl 

*  1  am  sure  to  uid  my  learned  friend^ 
should  h^  B  seat,  will  he  able  to 
say  as  m                                              ne  future  time  he  m&y 

be ;  irass  is  now  in  couru' 

And  as  h^  mj^h.^^  _..  ^-««.,*^^.«^,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
huge  old  blue  hag,  which,  as  he  entered,  he  took  from  his 
clerk's  hands,  and  bearing  on  the  top  of  his  head  a  wig  that 
apparently  had  not  been  dressed  for  the  last  ten  years, 
made  his  way  in  among  the  barristers,  caring  little  on  whose 
toes  he  trod,  whose  papers  he  upset,  or  whom  he  elbowed 
on  his  road.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was  the  cock  of  this  dung- 
hill, and  well  he  knew  how  to  make  his  crowing  beard 
there.* 

*And  now,  pray,  let  us  lose  no  more  time,'  said  tho 
judge. 

*  My  lord,  if  time  has  been  lost  through  me,  I  am  very 
sorry  ;  but  if  your  lordship's  horse  had  fallen  down  in  the 
street  as  mine  did  just  now ' 

*  My  horse  never  falls  down  in  the  street,  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass.* 

*  Some  beasts,  my  lord,  can  always  keep  their  legs  under 
them,  and  others  can't ;  and  men  are  pretty  much  in  the 
same  condition.  I  hope  the  former  may  be  the  case  with 
your  lordship  and  your  lordship's  cob  for  many  years.* 
The  judge,  knowing  of  old  that  nothing  could  prevent  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  from  having  the  last  word,  now  held  his  peace, 
and  the  trial  began. 

There  are  not  now  too  many  pages  left  to  us  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  tale  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  must  say  a  few 
words  about  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.     He  was  one  of  an  order  of 
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barristers  by  no  means  yet  extinct,  but  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  that  their  peculiarities  are  somewhat  less  often  seen 
than  they  were  when  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was  in  his  prime. 
He  confined  his  practice  almost  entirely  to  one  class  of 
work,  the  defence,  namely,  of  culprits  arraigned  for  heavy 
crimes,  and  in  this  he  was,  if  not  unrivalled,  at  least 
unequalled.  Rivals  he  had,  who,  thick  as  the  skins  of  such 
men  may  be  presumed  to  be,  not  unfrequently  writhed 
beneath  the  lashes  which  his  tongue  could  inflict.  To  such 
a  perfection  had  he  carried  his  skill  and  power  of  fence,  so 
certain  was  he  in  attack,  so  invulnerable  when  attacked, 
that  few  men  cared  to  come  within  the  reach  of  his  forensic 
flail.  To  the  old  stagers  who  were  generally  opjwsed  to 
him,  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  prosecutions  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  and  customarily  spent  their  time  and  skill  in 
trying  to  hang  those  marauders  on  the  public  safety  whom 
it  was  the  special  business  of  Mr.  Ghafian brass  to  preserve 
unhung,  to  these  he  was,  if  not  cinl,  at  least  forbearing ; 
but  when  any  barrister,  who  was  comparatively  a  stranger 
to  him,  ventured  to  oppose  him,  there  was  no  measure  to 
his  impudent  sarcasm  and  offensive  sneers. 

Those,  however,  who  most  dreaded  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  and 
who  had  most  occasion  to  do  so,  were  the  witnesses.  A 
rival  kwyer  could  find  a  protection  on  the  bench  when  his 
powere  of  endurance  were  tried  too  far ;  but  a  witness  in  a 
court  of  law  has  no  protection.  He  comes  there  unfeed, 
without  hope  of  guerdon,  to  give  such  assistance  to  the  State 
in  repressing  crime  and  assisting  justice  as  his  knowledge 
in  this  particular  case  may  enable  him  to  afford ;  and  jus- 
tice, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  testimony  be  true, 
finds  it  necessary  to  subject  him  to  torture.  One  would 
naturally  imagine  that  an  undisturbed  thread  of  clear  evi- 
dence would  be  best  obtained  from  a  man  whose  position 
was  made  easy  and  whose  mind  was  not  harassed ;  bat 
this  is  not  the  fact :  to  turn  a  witness  to  good  account,  he 
must  be  badgered  this  way  and  that  till  he  is  nearly  mad  ; 
he  must  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  the  court ;  his  very 
truths  must  be  turned  into  falsehoods,  so  that  he  may  bo 
falsely  shamed ;  he  must  be  accused  of  all  manner  of  vil- 
lany,  threatened  with  all  manner  of  punishment :  he  must 
be  made  to  feel  tliat  he  has  no  friend  near  him,  that  the 
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world  in  &  gnicvst  him ;  he  must  he  oODfounded  till  hf» 
forgel  his  nt  hand  from  his  kfi,  till  his  miud  be  turned 
mto  cbfto^  nd  his  heart  into  water;  and  then  lot  hjta 
irive  his  evidence.  What  ^vill  fall  fmra  hJJi  lips  when 
in  til  is  wretcbei  cal  lapse  must  be  of  special  ralue,  far  the 
liest  talents  of  practised  f*>rensic  heroes  are  daily  used  lo 
bring  it  about  *  «*"l  «"  mftmlwr  of  the  Humaue  Society 

[je  sorrs  of  torture  are 
«og  humane  people- 
^  are  sacrificed^  and 
seft  heart  is  sickeaed 


interferes  to  v 
as  it  were 
Eels  are  s 
no  oue^a  ^ 
at  the  cr 
Toap 
victim  b 
And  it  & 
pbjsicltea  pain 


t.  and  the  rack  to  the 

[r.  Chaff  an  brass's  life^ 
ahour  he  delighted  m 
ne  was  ma  Ukh^v  averse  to  this  toil  as  tho 
cat  is  to  that  of  catching  mice.  And,  indeed,  he  ttas  not 
unlike  a  cat  in  his  method  of  proceeding ;  for  he  would,  as 
it  were,  hold  his  prey  for  a  while  between  his  paws,  and 
pat  him  with  gentle  taps  before  he  tore  him.  He  would 
ask  a  few  civil  little  questions  in  his  softest  voice,  glaring 
out  of  his  wicked  old  eye  as  he  did  so  at  those  around  him, 
and  then,  when  he  had  his  mouse  well  in  hand,  out  would 
come  his  envenomed  claw,  and  the  wretched  animal  would 
feel  the  fatal  wound  in  his  tenderest  part. 

Mankind  in  general  take  pleasure  in  cruelty,  though 
those  who  are  civilised  abstain  from  it  on  principle.  On 
the  whole  Mr.  ChalTaubrass  is  popular  at  the  Old  Bailc}*. 
Men  congregate  to  bear  him  turn  a  witness  inside  out,  and 
chuckle  with  an  inward  pleasure  at  the  success  of  his 
cruelty.  This  Mr.  Chaffanbra.ss  knows,  and  like  an  actor 
who  is  kept  up  to  bis  high  mark  by  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining bis  character,  be  never  allows  himself  to  grow  dull 
over  his  work.  Therefore  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  bullies  when 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  that  he  should  bully :  it  is  a  labour 
of  love  ;  and  though  he  is  now  old,  and  stiff  in  his  joints, 
though  ease  would  be  dear  to  him,  though  like  a  gladiator 
satiated  with  blood,  he  would  as  regards  himself  be  so 
pleased  to  sheath  his  sword,  yet  he  never  spares  himself. 
He  never  spares  himself,  and  he  never  spares  his  victim. 

As  a  lawyer,  in  the  broad  and  high  sense  of  the  word,  it 
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may  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Cliafranl)i*RSS  knows  little  or 
nothing.  He  has,  indeed,  no  occasion  for  such  knowledge. 
His  business  is  to  perplex  a  witness  and  bamboozle  a  jury, 
and  in  doin^  that  he  is  generally  successful.  H»3  seldom 
cares  for  carrying  the  judge  with  him  :  such  tactics,  indeed, 
as  his,  are  not  likely  to  tell  upon  a  judge.  That  which  he 
loves  is,  that  a  judge  should  charge  against  him,  and  a 
jury  give  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  When  he  achieves  that 
he  feels  that  he  has  earned  his  money.  Let  others,  the 
young  lads  and  spooueys  of  his  profession,  undertake  the 
milk-and-water  work  of  defending  injured  innocence  ;  it  is 
all  but  an  insult  to  his  practised  ingenuity  to  invite  his 
assistance  to  such  tasteless  business.  Give  him  a  case  in 
which  he  has  all  the  world  against  him  ;  Justice  with  her 
sword  raised  high  to  strike  ;  Truth  with  open  mouth  and 
speaking  eyes  to  tell  the  bloody  tale ;  outraged  humanity 
shrieking  for  punishment :  a  case  from  which  Mercy  her- 
self, with  averted  eyes,  has  loathing  turned  and  bade  her 
sterner  sister  do  her  work ;  give  him  such  a  case  as  this, 
and  then  you  will  see  Mr.  Ghafiknbrass  in  his  glory.  Let 
him,  by  the  use  of  his  high  art,  rescue  from  the  gallows 
and  turn  loose  upon  the  world  the  wretch  whose  hands  are 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  father,  mother,  wife,  and  brother, 
and  yoQ  may  see  Mr.  Chafifanbrass,  elated  with  conscious 
word),  rub  his  happy  hands  with  infinite  complacency. 
Then  will  his  ambition  be  satisfied,  and  he  will  feel  that  in 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  he  has  received  the  honour  due  to 
his  genius.  He  will  have  succeeded  in  turning  black  into 
white,  in  washing  the  blackamoor,  in  dressing  in  the  fair 
robe  of  innocence  the  foulest,  filthiest  wretch  of  his  day ; 
and  as  he  returns  to  his  home,  he  will  be  proudly  conscious 
that  he  is  no  little  man. 

In  person,  however,  Mr.  Chafianbrass  is  a  little  roan, 
and  a  very  dirty  little  man.  He  has  all  manner  of  nasty 
tricks  about  him,  which  make  him  a  disagreeable  neigh- 
bour to  barristers  sitting  near  to  him.  He  is  profuse  with 
snuff,  and  very  generous  with  his  handkerchief.  He  is 
always  at  work  upon  his  teeth,  which  do  not  do  much 
credit  to  his  industry.  His  wig  is  never  at  ease  upon  his 
head,  but  is  poked  about  by  him,  sometimes  over  one  ear* 
•ometimee  over  the  other,  now  on  the  back  of  his  head« 
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and  then  o  bis  nose  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  iu  wbicli 
guise  be  ^ks  most  cruel,  naost  sbarp,  and  most  tntole^ 
mble.  £  Unen  is  uerer  clean,  bis  bands  DCTer  wftabed. 
and  bis  ci;^,hes  ftpparently  never  new.  He  is  abotit  fire 
feet  six  m  height,  and  even  with  that  stoops  greatly.  His 
custom  is  tQ  Imn  fomard,  resting  with  both  hands  on  the 
sort  of  d^  ;  before  Mm.  and  iben  to  Bx  his  small  bi^wii 
basilisk  ej  i^  c  before  him.     In  this 

position  hi  J  by  the  bour  together^ 

unless  the nbick  ejebrows  and  the 

partial  closing  l  can  be  called  motion. 

But  his  tie  1  a  is  the  weapon  which 

he  knows 

Such  iii  life ;  and  those  who  only 

know  bim  lu.  ijeve  that  at  home  be  is 

one  of  the  mi^*.  ^^^j ,  ^^ .^ — ^^  amiable  old  gentlemen 

that  ever  was  pooh-poobed  by  bis  grown-up  daughters,  and 
occasioiiaUy  told  to  keep  himself  quiet  in  a  comer.  Sucb» 
however,  is  his  private  character.  Not  that  he  is  a  fool  ia 
his  own  house ;  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  can  never  be  a  fool ;  but  he 
is  so  essentially  good-natured,  so  devoid  of  any  feeling  of 
domestic  tyranny,  so  placid  in  his  domesticities,  that  he 
chooses  to  be  ruled  by  his  own  children.  But  in  his  own 
way  he  is  fond  of  hospitality  ;  he  delights  in  a  cosy  glass 
of  old  port  with  an  old  friend  in  whose  company  he  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  in  his  old  coat  and  old  slippers.  He 
delights  also  in  his  books,  in  his  daughters'  music,  and  in 
three  or  four  live  pet  dogs,  and  birds,  and  squirrels,  whom 
morning  and  night  he  feeds  with  his  own  hands.  He  is 
charitable,  too,  and  subscribes  largely  to  hospitals  founded 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  poor. 

Such  was  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  who  had  been  selected  by 
the  astute  Mr.  Gitemthruet  to  act  as  leading  counsel  on 
behalf  of  Alaric.  If  any  human  wisdom  could  effect  the 
escape  of  a  client  in  such  jeopardy,  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  would  be  likely  to  do  it ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
evidence  was  so  strong  against  him,  that  even  this  New- 
gate hero  almost  feared  the  result. 

I  will  not  try  the  patience  of  any  one  by  stating  in  detail 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial.  In  doing  so  1  should 
only  copy,  or,  at'any  rate,  might  copy,  the  proceedings  at  some 
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of  those  modern  causes  ceUbres  with  which  all  those  who  love 
such  subjects  are  familiar.  And  why  should  I  force  such 
matters  on  those  who  do  not  love  them  ?  The  usual  open 
ing  speech  was  made  bj  the  chief  man  on  the  prosecuting 
side,  who,  in  the  usual  manner,  declared  *  that  his  only 
object  was  justice ;  that  his  heart  bled  within  him  to  see  a 
man  of  such  acknowledged  public  utility  as  Mr.  Tudor  in 
such  a  position ;  that  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  jury  might 

find  it  possible  to  acquit  him,  but  that *   And  tbeu  went 

into  his  '  but '  with  so  much  venom  that  it  was  clearly 
discernible  to  all,  that  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  his  heart 
as  set  u  poD  a  conviction. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  called, — the  poor  wretches  whose  fate  it  was  to  be 
impaled  alive  that  day  by  M  r.  Ghafianbrass.  They  gave  their 
evidence,  and  in  due  course  were  impaled.  Mr.  Chafian- 
brass  had  never  been  greater.  The  day  was  hot,  and  he 
thrust  his  wig  back  till  it  stuck  rather  on  the  top  of  his 
ooatcoUar  than- on  his  head;  his  forehead  seemed  to  come 
out  like  the  head  of  a  dog  from  his  kennel,  and  he  grinned 
with  his  black  teeth,  and  his  savage  eyes  twinkled,  till  the 
witnesses  sank  almost  out  of  sight  as  they  gazed  at  him. 

And  yet  they  had  very  little  to  prove,  and  nothing  that  he 
could  disprove.  They  had  to  speak  merely  to  certain  bank- 
ing transactions,  to  say  that  certain  moneys  had  been  so  paid 
in  and  so  drawn  out,  in  stating  which  they  had  their  ofiBce 
books  to  depend  on.  But  not  the  less  on  this  account  were 
they  made  victims.  To  one  clerk  it  was  suggested  that 
he  might  now  and  then,  once  in  three  months  or  so,  make 
an  error  in  a  figure ;  and,  having  acknowledged  this,  he 
was  driven  about  until  he  admitted  that  it  was  very  possible 
that  every  entry  he  made  in  the  bank  books  in  the  course 
of  the  year  was  false.  *  And  you,  such  as  you,'  said  Mr, 
Chaffanbrass,  'do  you  dare  to  come  forward  to  give 
evidence  on  commercial  afiairs  ?  Go  down,  sir,  and  hide 
your  ignominy.*  The  wretch,  convinced  that  he  was  ruined 
for  ever,  slunk  out  of  Gourt,  and  was  ashamed  to  show 
himself  at  his  place  of  business  for  the  next  three  days. 

There  were  ten  or  twelve  witnesses,  all  much  of  the 
same  sort,  who  proved  among  them  that  this  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  placed  at  Alaric's  disposal,  and 
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that  now»  lasf  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  wer©  not 
forthcoming ,  It  seemed  to  be  &  verj  simple  case  ;  and. 
to  Alaric's  own  undeiittAnding,  it  seemed  impossible  that 
his  counsel  should  do  anyttiing  for  him*  But  aa  each 
impaled  victim  shrunk  vith  agonist  terror  from  thd 
torture,  Mr.  Gitemthniet  would  turn  round  to  Aknc  and 
assure  him  that  *'"*"=■  •*'«^  «*;««  #^n  well,  quite  as  well  as 
h  e  h  ad  expected .    m  as  real  iy  exerti  n  g  h  i  m- 

self ;  and  when  Mr.  u  reallj  exert  himself  he 

rarely  failed 

And  so  tJ         ig  d  pray  in  the  hot  swelter- 

ing courts "         •  1"  leven  o'clock,  declared 

his  intent  se  a  caif4«  ciUhn  such 

as  this  wi  in  ane  day.     Alaric's 

guilt  waa  oncemed;  but  a  man 

who  had  risen  lo  oe  a  t^tvu  oemce  Commissioner,  and  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  twenty  thousajid 
pounds,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  a  butcher  who  had 
merely  smothered  his  wife  in  an  ordinary  way,  or  a  house- 
breaker who  had  followed  his  professional  career  to  its 
natural  end ;  more  than  that  was  due  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  the  man,  and  to  the  very  respectable  retaining 
fee  with  which  Mr.  Gitemthruet  had  found  himself  enabled 
to  secure  the  venom  of  Mr.  Chaffanhrass.  So  the  jury  retired 
to  regale  themselves  en  masse  at  a  neighbouring  coffee- 
house ;  Alaric  was  again  permitted  to  be  at  large  on  bail 
(the  amiable  policeman  in  mufti  still  attending  him  at  a 
distance)  ;  and  Mr.  Chaff^mbrass  and  his  lordship  retired 
to  prepare  themselves  by  rest  for  the  morrow's  labours. 

But  what  was  Alaric  to  do  ?  He  soon  found  himself 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  constant  Gitemthruet  in  a 
neighbouring  tavern,  and  his  cousin  Charley  was  with  him. 
Charley  had  been  in  court  the  whole  day,  except  that  he 
had  twice  posted  down  to  the  West  End  in  a  cab  to  let 
Gertrude  and  Mre.  Woodward  know  how  things  were  going 
on.  He  had  posted  down  and  posted  back  again,  and, 
crowded  as  the  court  had  been,  he  had  contrived  to  make 
his  way  in,  using  that  air  of  authority  to  which  the 
strongest-minded  policeman  will  always  bow ;  till  at  last 
the  very  policemen  assisted  him,  as  though  he  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  trial. 
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On  his  last  risit  at  Gertrude^A  house  he  had  told  her 
that  it  was  very  improhable  that  the  trial  should  be  finished 
that  daj.  She  had  then  said  nothing  as  to  Alaric's  return 
to  his  own  house ;  it  had  indeed  not  occurred  to  her  that 
he  would  be  at  liberty  to  do  so :  Charley  at  once  caught  at 
this,  and  strongly  reconunended  his  cousin  to  remain  where 
be  was.  *  You  will  gain  nothing  by  going  home,'  said  he  ; 
'  Gertrude  does  not  expect  you ;  Mrs.  Woodward  is  there  ; 
and  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties  that  you  should  remain.* 
Mr.  Gitemthruet  strongly  backed  his  advice,  and  Alaric,  so 
counselled,  resolved  to  remain  where  he  was.  Charley 
promised  to  stay  with  him,  and  the  policeman  in  mufti, 
without  making  any  promise  at  all,  silently  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement  Charley  made  one  more  visit  to  the 
West,  saw  Norman  at  his  lodgings,  and  Mrs.  Woodward 
and  Gertrude  in  Albany  PUice,  and  then  returned  to  make 
a  night  of  it  with  Alaric.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Charley  made  a  night  of  it  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  to  which  he  and  his  brother  navviat  were  io  w«ll 
aocuatomed. 


CHAPTER    XLL 
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Thb  next  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  ccmrt  was  agitu 
crowded.  The  judge  was  again  on  his  bench,  prepared  for 
patient  endurance;  and  Lord  Killtime  and  Sir  Gregory 
Hardlines  were  alongside  of  him.  The  jury  were  again  in 
their  box,  ready  with  pen  and  paper  to  crive  their  biightett 
attention — a  brightness  which  will  be  aim  enough  before 
the  long  day  be  over ;  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
rummaging  among  their  papers;  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  sitting  there  among  the  attorneys,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Honourable  Undecimus  Scott,  who  was 
accommodated  with  a  seat  near  the  sheriff,  and  whose 
heart,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  sinking  somewhat  low  within 
his  breast,  in  spite  of  the  glass  of  brandy  with  which  he 
bad  fortified  himself.  Alaric  was  again  present  under  the 
wings  of  Mr.  Gitemthruet;  and  the  great  Mr.  Chaffaiw 
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brass  vt^  m  h\B  pkee.  He  was  l&ining  oTer  a  dJp  cf 
paper  whicb  he  hdd  in  his  hanii,  and  with  compressed  lips 
was  meditating  his  attack  upon  hm  enemies ;  on  this  occa 
a  ion  his  wig  was  well  over  hia  eyes,  and  as  he  pet?re<i  up 
from  under  it  to  the  judge's  face,  he  cocked  bis  na^  with 
an  air  of  supercilious  contempt  for  all  those  who  were  im- 
mediatelj  arour''  ^'"* 

It  waa  for  h.  r's  sport  by  making  a 

speech,  not  so  luu^n  his  client  as  in  accu- 

nation  of  the  prosioci  I  neirer/  he  said,  *  been 

his  fate,  he  mighi  ',  to  hear  a  case  against 

a  man  in  a  te3p«  »■  ned  bj  the  Crown  with 

such  an  amount  91  ulence/     He  was  then 

reminded  that  the  not  carried  on  bj  th^ 

Crown,     *  Then/  (  attribute  this  vimletioe 

to  private  malice ;  tnni,  ib  vs  uoc  10  be  attributed  to  any 
fear  that  thia  English  bride  should  lose  her  fortune, .  or 
that  her  French  husband  should  be  deprived  of  anj  portion 
of  his  spoil,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  a  certainty.  Did  I 
allow  myself  that  audacity  of  denunciation  which  my  learned 
friend  has  not  considered  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of 
his  new  silk  gown  ?  Could  I  permit  myself  such  latitude 
of  invective  as  he  has  adopted  ? ' — a  slight  laugh  was  here 
heard  in  the  court,  and  an  involuntary  smile  played  across 
the  judge's  face — *  yes,'  continued  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  *  I 
boldly  aver  that  I  have  never  forgotten  myself,  and  what 
is  due  to  humanity,  as  my  learned  friend  did  in  his  address 
to  the  jury.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  not  confound 
the  natural  indignation  which  counsel  must  feel  when  de- 
fending innocence  from  the  false  attacks,  with  the  uncalled- 
for,  the  unprofessional  acerbity  which  has  now  been  used 
in  promoting  such  an  accusation  as  this.  I  may  at  times 
be  angry,  when  I  see  mean  falsehood  before  me  in  vain 
assuming  the  garb  of  truth  —  for  with  such  juries  as  I 
meet  here  it  generally  is  in  vain — I  may  at  times  forget 
myself  in  anger  ;  but,  if  we  talk  of  venom,  virulence,  and 
eager  hostility,  I  yield  the  palm,  without  a  contest,  to  my 
learned  friend  in  the  new  silk  gown.' 

He  then  went  on  to  dispose  of  the  witnesses  whom  they 
had  heard  on  the  previous  day,  and  expressed  a  regret  that 
an  expose  should  have  been  made  so  disgraceful  to  the 
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commcrcirtl  establishments  of  this  great  commercial  city. 
It  only  showed  what  was  the  eflect  on  such  establishments 
of  that  undue  parsimony  which  was  now  one  of  the  crying 
evils  of  the  times.  Having  thus  shortly  disposed  of  them, 
he  came  to  what  all  men  knew  was  the  real  interest  of  the 
day's  doings.  *  But/  said  he,  *  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
to  which  your  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed,  will  be, 
not  tliat  for  the  accusation,  but  that  for  the  defence.  It 
will  be  my  business  to  show  to  you,  not  only  that  my  client 
is  guiltless,  but  to  what  temptations  to  be  guilty  he  has 
been  purposely  and  wickedly  subjected.  I  shall  put  into 
that  bar  an  honourable  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  will  make  some  revelations  as  to  his  own  life,  who  will 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  ways  and  means  of  a  legislator, 
which  will  probably  surprise  us  all,  not  excluding  his  lord- 
ship on  the  bench.  He  will  be  able  to  explain  to  us — and 
I  trust  I  may  be  able  to  induce  bim  to  do  so,  fur  it  is  pos- 
sible that  he  may  be  a  little  coy — he  will  be  able  to  explain 
to  us  why  my  client,  who  is  in  no  way  connected  either 
with  the  Scotts,  or  the  Golightlys,  or  the  Figgs,  or  the 
Jaqudtanapes,  why  he  was  made  the  lady*s  trustee;  and 
he  will  also,  perhaps,  tell  us,  after  some  slight,  gentle  per- 
suasion, whether  he  has  himself  handled,  or  attempted  to 
handle,  any  of  this  lady's  money.' 

Mr.  Chaffanbrass  then  went  on  to  state  that,  as  the 
forms  of  the  court  would  not  give  him  the  power  of  ad- 
dressing the  jury  again,  he  must  now  explain  to  them  what 
he  conceived  to  bo  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  then  admitted 
that  his  client,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  best  he  could  with 
the  fortune  intrusted  to  him,  had  invested  it  badly.  The 
present  fate  of  these  unfortunate  bridge  shares,  as  to  which 
the  commercial  world  had  lately  held  so  many  differoDt 
opinions,  proved  that :  but  it  had  nevertheless  been  a  bond 
fide  investment,  made  in  conjunction  with,  and  by  the 
advice  of,  Mr.  Scott,  the  lady's  uncle,  who  thus,  for  his 
own  purposes,  got  possession  of  money  which  was  in  truth 
confided  to  him  for  other  purposes.  His  client,  Mr. 
ChalTanbrass  acknowledged,  had  behaved  with  great  indis- 
cretion ;  but  the  moment  he  found  that  the  investment 
would  be  an  injurious  one  to  the  lady  whose  welfare  was  in 
his  hands,  ho  at  once  resolved  to  make  good  the  whole 
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amount  from  bis  own  pools et.  That  be  had  don^  so»  or,  at 
any  rale,  ^ould  have  done  eo,  but  for  this  trial,  would  be 
proved  to  tbern*  Nobler  conduct  tban  ibb  it  was  impas^ 
sihle  to  imagine.  WhereAs,  the  Udj's  unele,  the  honour- 
able member  of  Parliatneni,  the  geiil  Ionian  who  had  made 
a  stalking-horse  of  his,  Mr,  Cbaffiiubntss*  client,  refused  to 
refund  a  pennj  of  the  spoil,  aiid  vtoB  now  the  insugator  of 
thist  most  unjust  proce 


As  Mr.  Obat£xnbr»^ 
Scott  tried  to  Bniile  Gb 
But  why  did  the  I, 

his  eye  involuntfl 
Why  did  he  shu^ 
and  feet  hither  ani 
in  vain  to  he  uncoo 
on  and  off,  und  thruw  uiui»«i. 


ed  his  ofatioQ,  Undy 
[>n  those  around  him. 
kt  stand  on  his  brow  as 
of  Mr,  Chafifknbrass? 
I  easily  rnoTO  his  hands 
an  does  when  be  tries 
lid  he  pull  his  gloves 
1.11.  with  that  affected  air 


which  is  80  unusoal  to  him  ?  AH  the  court  fras  lookiDg  at 
him,  and  every  one  knew  that  he  was  wretched.  Wretched ! 
ay,  indeed  he  was ;  for  the  assurance  even  of  an  Undy 
Scott,  the  hardened  man  of  the  clubs,  the  thrice  elected 
and  twice  rejected  of  Tillietudlem,  fell  prostrate  before  the 
well-known  hot  pincers  of  Chaffanbrass,  the  torturer ! 

The  first  witness  called  was  Henry  Norman.  Alaric 
looked  up  for  a  moment  with  surprise,  and  then  averted 
his  eyes.  Mr.  Gitemthruet  had  concealed  from  him  the 
fact  that  Norman  was  to  be  called.  He  merely  proved 
this,  that  having  heard  from  Mrs.  Woodward,  who  was  the 
prisoner's  mother-in-law,  and  would  soon  be  his  own 
mother-in-law,  that  a  deficiency  had  been  alleged  to  exist 
in  the  fortune  of  Madame  Jaquetanape,  he  had,  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Woodward,  produced  what  he  believed  would 
cover  this  deficiency,  and  that  wheu  he  had  been  informed 
that  more  money  was  wanting,  he  had  offered  to  give  secu- 
rity that  the  whole  should  be  paid  in  six  months.  Of 
course,  on  him  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  exercised  none  of  his 
terrible  skill,  and  as  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side  declined 
to  cross-examine  him,  he  was  soon  able  to  leave  the  court. 
This  he  did  speedily,  for  he  had  no  desire  to  witness 
Alaric's  misery. 

And  then  the  Honourable  Undecimus  Scott  was  put  into 
the  witness  box.     It  was  suggested,  on  his  behalf,  that  ha 
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might  give  his  evidence  from  the  seat  which  he  then  occu- 
pied, hut  this  Mr.  Chaffanhrass  would  by  no  means  allow. 
His  intercourse  with  Mr.  Scott,  he  said,  roust  be  of  a 
nearer,  closer,  and  more  confidential  nature  than  such  an 
arrangement  as  that  would  admit.  A  witness,  to  his  waj 
of  thinking,  was  never  an  efficient  witness  till  he  had  his 
arm  on  the  rail  of  a  witness-box.  He  must  trouble  Mr. 
Scott  to  descend  from  the  grandeur  of  his  present  posi- 
tion;  he  might  return  to  his  seat  after  be  had  been 
examined — if  he  then  should  have  a  mind  to  do  so.  Our 
friend  Undy  found  that  he  had  to  obey,  and  he  was  soon 
confronted  with  Mr.  Chaffanhrass  in  the  humbler  manner 
which  that  gentleman  thought  so  desirable. 

*  You  are  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
believe,  Mr.  Scott?'  began  Mr.  Chaffanhrass. 

Undy  acknowledged  Uiat  he  was  so. 

*  And  you  are  the  son  of  a  peer,  I  believe  ?  * 
'  A  Scotch  peer,*  said  Undy. 

'Oh,  a  Scotch  peer/  said  Mr.  ChaffsinbrasSt  bringing 
his  wig  forward  over  his  left  eye  in  a  manner  that  was 
almost  irresistible — *  a  Scotch  peer— a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  son  of  a  Scotch  peer;  and  you  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Government,  I  believe,  Mr.  Soott?' 

Undy  confessed  that  he  had  been  in  office  for  a  short  time. 

*  A  member  of  Parliament,  a  son  of  a  peer,  and  one  of 
the  Government  of  this  great  and  free  country.  Ton 
ought  to  be  a  proud  and  a  nappy  man.  Yon  are  a  man  of 
fortune,  too,  I  believe,  Mr.  Scott?* 

'That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,*  said  Undy;  'different 
people  have  different  ideas.  I  don't  know  what  you  call 
fortune.* 

*  Why  I  call  20,0002.  a  fortune— this  sum  that  the  lady 
had  who  married  the  Frenchman.     Have  you  20,000Z.  ?  * 

'  I  shall  not  answer  that  qaestion.' 

*  Have  you  10,000/.  ?  You  surely  most  have  as  much 
as  that,  as  1  know  you  married  a  fortune  yourself — unless, 
indeed,  a  false-hearted  trustee  has  got  hold  of  yoor  money 
also.     Come,  have  you  got  10,000/.  ?  * 

*  I  shall  not  answer  you.* 

'  Have  you  got  any  income  at  all  ?  Now,  I  demaod  an 
uiswer  to  tliat  on  your  oath,  sir.* 
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*■  My  lord,  muat  I  answer  such  questions  ?  *  said  tJn4!j. 

*  YeSt  &ir  ;  Toa  mnst  answer  them*  and  mAny  more  like 
lh«m/  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrasa.  *  My  lord,  it  is  essential 
to  my  client  that  I  should  prove  to  the  jury  whether  diis 
witness  is  or  is  not  a  penailess  adventurer;  if  he  be  a 
respectalile  mem  her  of  society,  ho  can  have  no  objectioo  to 
let  me  know  whether  **-  ^-^^  *^ii  nieans  of  living/ 

*  Perhaps,  Mr.    Scuvu  le  judge,  *  you  will    not 

.    possess  any  fixed  ia- 

an  inoomd  on  ^hich 


iiot,  however*  in  a  tdIcis 
e  in  the  sLrtsngth  of  h^is 


object  to  state  whether 
come.* 

*  Have  '  f 
you  live? 

'  I  \mn  uui^  1 

that  betoli  uuch 

own  answei 

'  You  have  an  income,  have  you?  And  now*  Mr  Scott, 
will  you  tell  us  what  profession  you  follow  at  this  moment 
with  the  object  of  increasing  your  income  ?,  I  think  we 
may  surmise,  by  the  toue  of  your  voice,  that  your  income 
is  not  very  abundant  * 

*  I  have  no  profession,*  said  Undy. 

*  On  your  oath,  you  are  in  no  profession  ?' 

*  Not  at  present.' 

*  On  your  oath,  you  are  not  a  stock-jobber  ?  * 
Undy  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

*  By  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  sir,  are  you  a  stock-jobber, 
or  are  you  not  ?  * 

*  No,  I  am  not.     At  least,  I  believe  not.* 

*  You  believe  not !  *  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass — and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  hear  the  tone  in  which  this  was 
said  to  understand  the  derision  which  wasMmplied.  *  You 
believe  you  are  not  a  stock-jobber  !  Are  you,  or  are  you 
not,  constantly  buying  shares  and  selling  shares — railway 
shares — bridge  shares — mining  shares — and  such-like?' 

*  I  sometimes  buy  shares.* 

*  And  sometimes  sell  them  ?  *        > 

*  Yes — and  sometimes  sell  them.' 

Where  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  had  got  his  exact  information, 
we  cannot  say;  but  very  exact  information  he  had  acquired 
respecting  Undy's  little  transactions.  He  questioned  him 
about  the  Maxy  Janes  and  Old  Friendships,  abont  the 
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West  Corks  and  the  Ballydehob  Branch,  about  sundry 
other  railways  and  canals,  and  finally  about  the  Limehouse 
Bridge;  and  then  again  he  asked  his  former  question. 
*  And  now/  said  ho,  *  will  you  tell  the  jury  whether  you 
are  a  stock-jobber  or  no? ' 

*  It  is  all  a  matter  of  opinion/  said  Undy.  *  Perhaps  I 
may  be»  in  your  sei^se  of  the  word  * 

*  My  sense  of  the  word  ! '  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  *  You 
are  as  much  a  stock-jobber,  sir,  as  that  man  is  a  policeman, 
or  his  lordship  is  a  judge.  And  now,  Mr.  Scott,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  must  go  back  to  your  private  affairs,  respect- 
ing which  you  are  so  unwilling  to  speak.  I  fear  I  must 
trouble  you  to  tell  me  this — How  did  you  raise  the  money 
with  which  you  bought  that  latter  batch — the  lai^e  lump 
of  the  bridge  shares — of  which  we  were  speaking  ? ' 

*  I  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Tudor,*  said  Undy,  who 
had  prepared  himself  to  answer  this  question  glibly. 

*  You  borrowed  it  from  Mr.  Alaric  Tudor — that  is,  from 
the  gentleman  now  upon  his  trial.  You  borrowed  it, 
I  beliere,  just  at  the  time  that  he  became  the  lady*8 
trustee  ?  * 

*  Yes,*  said  Undy ;  *  I  did  so.* 

*  You  have  not  repaid  him  as  yet  ? 

*  No — not  yet,'  said  Undy. 

*  I  thought  not  Can  you  at  all  say  when  Mr.  Tudor 
may  probably  get  his  money  ?  * 

'  1  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  name  a  day.  When 
the  money  was  lent  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
repaid  at  an  early  day.* 

*  Oh  !  Mr.  Tudor  did  not  want  his  money  at  an  early 
day — didn't  he  ?  But,  nevertheless,  he  has,  I  believe, 
asked  for  it  since,  and  that  very  pressingly?' 

*  He  has  never  asked  for  it,*  said  Undy. 

'  Allow  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Scott,  that  I  have  the 
power  of  putting  my  client  into  that  witness-box,  although 
he  is  on  his  trial ;  and,  having  so  reminded  you,  let  me 
ngain  beg  you  to  say  whether  he  has  not  asked  you  for 
repayment  of  this  large  sum  of  money  very  pressingly.* 

*  No  ;  he  has  never  done  so.* 

*  By  the  value  of  your  oath,  sir — if  it  has  any  value — 
did   not  my  client  beseech   you   to  allow  these  shares 

I  I 
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to  he  while  thejr  were   yet  saJealle,  in  cn!er  that 

your  ni        i  trust  money  might  be  replaced  in  the  EngUsh 
funds? 

•He       d  something  aa  ta  the  escpedieney  of  selliog 

ibeni,  t       1  ditrereJ  from  him.* 

•  You  mgbt  it  would  l>e  better  for  the  lady  e  interest 
that  th*       lould  rem&iu  unsold  ?  ' 

•  I  I  dy  'a  interest  I  vras 
Dot  hei 

•  Bu  1  the  lady'e  money/ 
•Wb*. 

•Wha  lares  which    you  had 

profess  ehalf,  and  which  after- 

wards ;  ur  own.    Those  shares 

of  your  bemte  dishonesty  eo  to 

call  theu.     ^^  ^i^^i^  ui  juuio,  were  they  not  bought 

with  the  lady's  money  ? ' 

*  They  were  bought  with  the  money  wliich  I  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Tudor.* 

•And  where  did  Mr.  Tudor  get  that  money?  * 

*  That  is  a  question  you  must  ask  himself,*  said 
Undy. 

*  It  is  a  question,  sir,  that  just  at  present  I  prefer  to 
ask  you.  Now,  sir,  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  juiy  whence 
Mr.  Tudor  got  that  money  ;  or  tell  them,  if  you  dare  do 
60,  that  you  do  not  know.' 

Undy  for  a  minute  remained  silent,  and  Mr.  Chaffanbrass 
remained  silent  also.  But  if  the  fuiy  of  his  tongue  for  a 
moment  was  at  rest,  that  of  his  eyes  was  as  active  as  ever. 
He  kept  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  the  witness,  and 
stood  there  with  compressed  lips,  still  resting  on  his  two 
hands,  as  though  h^  were  quite  satisfied  thus  to  watch  the 
prey  that  was  in  his  power.  For  an  instant  he  glanced  up 
to  the  jury,  and  then  allowed  his  eyes  to  resettle  on  the 
face  of  the  witness,  as  though  he  might  have  said,  *  There, 
gentlemen,  there  he  is — the  son  of  a  peer,  a  member  of 
Parliament ;  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  ' 

The  silence  of  that  minute  was  horrible  to  Undy,  and 
yet  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  breal^  it.  The  judge 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  seemed  to  read  his  inmost 
soul ;  the  jury  looked  at  him,  condemning  him  one  and 
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all ;  Alaric  looked  at  liim  with  fierce,  gl.inng  eyes  of 
hatred,  the  same  eves  that  had  glared  at  him  thni  night 
when  he  had  heen  cx)llared  in  the  street ;  the  whole  crowd 
looked  at  him  derisively  ;  hut  the  eves  of  them  all  were  iW 
nothing  to  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ciiaffanbrass. 

•I  never  saw  him  so  great;  I  never  did/  said  Mr. 
Gitemthruet,  whispering  to  his  client ;  and  Ahiric,  even 
he,  felt  some  consolation  in  the  terrible  discomtiturc  of  his 
enemy. 

*  I  don't  know  where  he  got  it,'  said  Undy,  at  last 
breaking  the  terrible  silence,  and  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow. 

'  Oh,  you  don't !  *  said  Mr.  C  ha  (Tan  brass,  knocking  his 
wig  back,  and  coming  well  out  of  his  kennel.  *  After 
waiting  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  you  are  able  to  tell 
the  jury  at  last  that  you  don*t  know  anything  alK)ut  it. 
He  took  the  small  trifle  of  cliange  out  of  his  pocket,  I 
suppose  ?  * 

'  I  don't  know  where  he  took  it  from.* 

*  And  you  didn't  ask  ? ' 
•No.' 

'  Tou  got  the  money  ;  that  was  all  you  know.  But  this 
was  just  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Tudor  became  the  kdy  s 
trustee  ;  I  think  you  have  admitted  that.' 

*  It  may  have  l>een  about  the  time.' 

'  Yes  ;  it  may  have  been  about  the  time,  as  you  justly 
obsenre,  Mr.  Scott.  Luckily,  you  know,  we  have  the  dates 
of  the  two  transactions.  But  it  novrr  occurro  1  to  your 
•  innocent  mind  that  the  money  which  you  got  into  your 
hands  was  a  part  of  the  ladys  fortune:  that  never  oc- 
curred to  your  innocent  mind — eh,  Mr.  Scott?* 

'  I  don't  know  that  my  mind  is  a  more  innocent  mind 
than  your  own,*  said  Undy. 

*  I  dare  say  not.  Well,  did  the  idea  ever  occur  to  your 
guilty  mind  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  my  mind  is  not  more  guilty  than  your  own, 
either.' 

*Then  may  God  help  me,'  said  Mr.  Chafiiinbrass,  'for  I 
must  be  at  a  bad  pass.  You  told  us  just  now,  Mr.  Scott, 
that  some  time  since  Mr.  Tudor  advised  you  to  sell  thtt^ 
shares — what  made  him  give  jou  this  advice  ? ' 
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•  He  meaot*  he  s&id,  to  sell  bis  own.' 

•  And  he  pressed  yo\i  to  sell  gout's  ?* 

•  Yes; 

•  He  utiged  jou  to  do  so  more  than  once  ? ' 

•  Yea :  1  believe  he  did/ 

•  And  now,  Mr,  Seott*  tain  vou  ejt plain  to  the  jury  why 
be  was  m  solieitous  that  jou  should  dispose  of  jour  pro- 
perty ? ' 

•  I  do  ii^*  ir"ow  -  bftTO  done  so,  unless  he 
wanted  \»           ^ ' 

'Thei  oney?' 

*Noi            ,,^  But  if  I  had  sold  tlie 

shares  p  d  for  it/ 

•Ohl  and  as  he  nttered  the 

monosyJ  jury,  and  geotlj  shook 

his  lieac.,  ^-^  ^^**^'j  eitv«^  «w  un-nds.  Mr.  ChaHknbrass 
was  fuaoiis  ik^  theae  litUe  silent  addresses  to  the  jnij- 

box. 

But  not  even  yet  had  he  done  with  this  suspicious  loan. 
We  cannot  follow  him  through  the  whole  of  his  examina- 
tion ;  for  he  kept  our  old  friend  under  the  harrow  for  no 
less  than  seven  hours.  Though  he  himself  made  no 
further  statement  to  the  jury,  he  made  it  perfectly  plain, 
by  Undy's  own  extracted  admissions,  or  by  the  hesitation  of 
his  denials,  that  he  had  knowingly  received  this  money  out 
of  his  niece's  fortune,  and  that  he  had  refused  to  sell  the 
shares  bought  with  this  money,  when  pressed  to  do  so  by 
Tudor,  in  order  that  the  trust- money  might  be  again  made 
up. 

There  were  those  who  blamed  Mr.  Chaffanbi-ass  for  thus 
admitting  that  his  client  liad  made  away  with  his  ward's 
money  by  lending  it  to  Undy ;  but  that  acute  gentleman 
saw  clearly  that  he  could  not  contend  against  the  fact  of 
the  property  having  been  fraudulently  used ;  but  he  saw 
that  he  might  induce  the  juiy  to  attach  so  much  guilt  to 
Undy,  that  Tudor  would,  as  it  were,  be  whitened  by  the 
blackness  of  the  other's  villany.  The  judge,  he  well  knew, 
would  blow  aside  all  this  froth;  but  then  tlie  judge  could 
not  find  the  verdict. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when  Undy  was  thoroughly 
worn  out — at  which  time,  however,  Mr.  Chafiimbrasa  was 
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as  brisk  as  ever,  for  nothing  ever  wore  him  out  when  he 
was  pursuing  his  game — when  the  interest  of  those  who 
had  been  sweltering  in  the  hot  court  all  the  day  was 
observed  to  flag,  Mr.  ChafTanbmss  began  twisting  round 
his  finger  a  bit  of  paper,  of  which  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  his  manner  knew  that  he  would  soon 
make  use. 

*Mr.  Scott,*  said  he,  suddenly  dropping  the  derisive 
sarcasm  of  his  former  tone,  and  addressing  him  with  all 
imaginable  courtesy,  *  could  you  oblige  me  by  telling  me 
whose  handwriting  that  is?'  and  he  handed  to  him  the 
scrap  of  paper.  Undy  took  it,  and  saw  that  the  vrriting 
was  his  own;  his  eyes  were  somewhat  dim,  and  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  read  it.  It  was  a  very  short 
memorandum,  and  it  ran  as  follows :  '  All  will  yet  be  well, 
if  those  shares  be  ready  to-morrow  morning.* 

*Well,  Mr.  Scott,'  said  the  lawyer,  'do  yon  recognise 
the  handwriting?' 

Undy  looked  at  it,  and  endeavoured  to  examine  it  closely, 
but  he  could  not ;  his  eyes  swam,  and  his  head  was  giddy, 
and  he  felt  sick.  Could  he  have  satisfied  himself  that  the 
writing  was  not  clearly  and  manifestly  his  own,  he  would 
have  denied  the  document  altogether ;  but  he  feared  to  do 
this ;  the  handwriting  might  be  proved  to  be  his  own. 

'  It  IS  something  like  my  own,*  said  he. 

'  Something  like  your  own,  is  it  ? '  said  Mr.  Chaffimbrass, 
as  though  he  were  much  surprised.  'Like  year  own! 
Well,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  it?* 

Undy  turned  it  in  his  hand  as  though  the  proposed  task 
were  singularly  disagreeable  to  him.  Why,  thought  he  to 
himself,  should  he  be  thus  browbeaten  by  a  dirty  old 
Newgate  lawyer  ?  Why  not  pluck  up  his  courage,  and,  at 
any  rate,  show  that  he  was  a  man  ?  '  No,*  said  he,  *  I  will 
not  read  it.* 

*  Then  I  will.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  the  good- 
ness to  listen  to  me.'  Of  course  there  was  a  contest  then 
between  him  and  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side  whether  the 
document  might  or  might  not  be  read;  but  equally  of 
course  the  contest  ended  in  the  judge's  decision  that  it 
should  be  read.  And  Mr.  ChaSanbrass  did  read  it  in 
a  voice  audible  to  all  men«    '  *«  All  will  yet  be  well,  if 
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s  be  read?  to-morrow  morning  J'     We  tnny  Utk© 
ted,  1  suppose,  that  this  is  in  your  baodw ruing, 

iibly  may  be,  though  I  will  not  say  that  it  is/ 
I  not  kuijyf^  sir^  with  poaitiv^a  certainty  ibat  il 
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*  When  was  11,  vntten  7 

*  I  do  not  know/ 

*  Wliat  does  it  mean  ?' 

*  I  cannot  remember.' 

*  Was  it  addressed  to  Mr.  Tudor  ? ' 

*  I  should  think  not.* 

*  Now,  Mr.  Scott,  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  jury, 
and  to  speak  a  little  louder.  You  are  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  a  larger  audience  than  this,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  shamefaced.  You  mean  to  tell  the  jury  that  you 
think  that  that  note  was  not  intended  by  you  for  Mr. 
Tudor?' 

*  I  think  not/  said  Undy. 

*  But  you  can't  say  who  it  was  intended  for  ?' 

*  No.' 

*  And  by  the  virtue  of  your  oath,  you  have  told  us  all 
that  you  know  about  it? '  Undy  remained  silent,  but  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass  did  not  press  him  for  an  answer.  *  You 
have  a  brother,  named  Valentine,  I  think/  Now  Captain 
Val  had  been  summoned  also,  and  was  at  this  moment  in 
court.  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  requested  that  he  might  be 
desired  to  leave  it,  and,  consequently,  he  was  ordered  out 
in  charge  of  a  policeman. 

*  And  now,  Mr.  Scott — was  that  note  written  by  you  to 
Mr.  Tudor,  with  reference  to  certain  shares,  which  you 
proposed  that   Mr.  Xudor  should  place  in  your  brother  a 
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hands  ?  Now,  sir,  I  ask  you,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
as  a  member  of  the  Government,  as  the  son  of  a  peer,  to 
give  a  true  answer  to  that  question  '  And  then  again 
Undy  was  silent ;  and  again  Mr.  Cbaffanbrass  leant  on 
the  desk  and  glared  at  him.  *  And  remember,  sir, 
member  of  Parliament  and  nobleman  as  you  are,  you  shall 
be  indicted  for  perjury,  if  you  are  guilty  of  perjury.' 

'  My  lord,*  said  Undy,  writhing  in  torment,  *  am  I  to 
submit  to  this?* 

*Mr.  Chaffanbrass,'  said  the  judge,  'yon  should  not 
threaten  your  witness.  Mr.  Scott — surely  you  can  answer 
the  question.* 

Mr.  Chafianbrass  seemed  not  to  have  even  heard  what 
the  judge  said,  so  intently  were  his  eyes  lixed  on  poor 
Undy.  *  Well,  Mr.  Scott,'  he  said  at  last,  rery  softly,  *  is 
it  convenient  for  you  to  answer  me  ?  Did  that  note  refer 
to  a  certain  number  of  bridge  shares,  which  you  required 
Mr.  Tndor  to  hand  OTer  to  the  stepfather  of  this  lady  V 

Undy  had  no  trost  in  his  brother.  He  felt  all  hot  sore 
that,  under  the  fire  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  he  would  confess 
everything.  It  would  be  terrible  to  own  the  truth,  but  it 
would  be  more  terrible  to  be  indicted  for  perjury.  So  he 
sat  silent. 

*  My  lord,  perhaps  you  will  ask  him,'  said  Mr.  Cha£Bin- 
brass. 

*  Mr.  ScoU.  yon  understand  the  question— why  do  you 
sot  answer  it  ?'  asked  the  judge.  But  Undy  still  re- 
mained silent. 

*You  may  go  now,'  said  Mr.  Chaffanbrass.  *Tour 
eloquence  is  of  the  silent  sort ;  bnt,  nevertheless,  it  is  very 
impressive.  You  may  go  now,  and  sit  on  that  bench 
again,  if,  after  what  has  passed,  the  sheriff  thinks  proper 
to  permit  it.' 

Undy,  howerer,  did  not  try  that  officer's  oomplaisanoe. 
He  retired  from  the  witness-box,  and  was  not  again  seen 
during  the  trial  in  any  conspicuous  place  in  the  court 

It  was  then  past  seven  o*clock ;  but  Mr.  Chafianbrass 
insisted  on  going  on  with  the  examination  of  Captain  Val. 
It  did  not  last  long.  Captain  Val,  also,  was  in  that 
disagreeable  position,  that  he  did  not  know  what  Undy 
had  oonfesseo,  and  what  denied.    So  he,  also,  refused  to 
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^r.    ChaJTaobrass,  and    then   lib    ^ork    wvig 


o'doek  the   court  again  adjourned;    a^n 

d  off— for  the  tliird  time  Uiat  da^r — to  let 

■w  thaL  even  as  v^t.  all  was  not  over;  mod 
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Ltacbed,  that  was  all 
I  work.  Undy  Scxitt, 
v«  ^».*i<iuii^u.^  u«^  ^won  gibbeted,  and  the 
rest  was,  in  comparison,  stale*  flat,  and  unprofitable.  The 
judge  and  jury,  however,  were  there,  so  were  the  prose- 
cuting counsel,  so  were  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  and  Mr.  Younglad, 
and  so  was  poor  Alaric.  The  work  of  the  day  was  com- 
menced by  the  judge's  charge,  and  then  Alaric,  to  his 
infinite  dismay,  found  how  all  the  sophistry  and  laboured 
arguments  of  his  very  talented  advocate  were  blown  to  the 
winds,  and  shown  to  be  worthless.  *  Gentlemen,'  said  the 
judge  to  the  jurors,  after  he  had  gone  through  all  the 
evidence,  and  told  them  what  was  admissible,  and  what 
was  not — *  gentlemen,  I  must  especially  remind  you,  that 
in  coming  to  a  verdict  in  the  matter,  no  amount  of  guilt 
on  the^  part  of  any  other  person  can  render  guiltless  him 
whom  you  are  now  trying,  or  palliate  his  guilt  if  he  be 
guilty.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  affix  a  deep 
stigma  on  one  of  the  witnesses  who  has  been  examined 
before  you ;  and  to  induce  you  to  feel,  rather  than*  to 
think,  that  Mr.  Tudor  is,  at  any  rate,  comparatively 
innocent — innocent  as  compared  with  that  gentleman. 
That  is  not  the  issue  which  you  are  called  on  to  decide ; 
not  whether  Mr.  Scott,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  led  Mr. 
Tudor  on  to  guilt,  and  then  turned  against  him  ;  but 
whether  Mr.  Tudor  himself  has,  or  has  not,  been  guilty 
under  this  act  of  Parliament  that  has  been  explained  to 
you. 
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•  As  regards  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scott,  I  am  justified  in 
telling  you,  that  if  the  prisoner's  guilt  depended  in  any 
way  on  that  evidence,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  receive  it 
with  the  most  extreme  caution,  and  to  reject  it  altofjether 
if  not  corroborated.  That  evidence  was  not  trustworthy, 
and  in  a  great  measure  justified  the  treatment  wliich  the 
witness  encountered  from  the  learned  barrister  who  ex- 
amined him.  But  Mr.  Scott  was  a  witness  for  the 
defence,  not  for  the  prosecution.  The  case  for  the  pro- 
secution in  no  way  hangs  on  his  evidence. 

*  If  it  be  your  opinion  that  Mr.  Tudor  is  guilty,  and  that 
he  was  unwarily  enticed  into  guilt  by  Mr.  Scott :  that  the 
whole  arrangement  of  this  trust  was  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Scott  or  others,  to  enable  him  or  them  to  make  a  cat  s-paw 
of  this  new  trustee,  and  thus  use  the  lady*8  money  for 
their  own  purposes,  such  an  opinion  on  your  part  may 
justify  you  in  recommending  the  prisoner  to  the  merciful 
consideration  of  the  bench ;  but  it  cannot  justify  yon  in 
finding  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.' 

As  Alaric  heard  this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
bis  hopes,  which  certainly  had  been  high  during  the  ex- 
amination of  Undy  Scott,  again  sank  to  zero,  and  left  him 
in  despair.  He  had  almost  begun  to  doubt  the  fact  of  his 
own  guilt,  so  wondrously  had  his  conduct  been  glossed 
over  by  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  so  strikingly  had  any  good 
attempt  on  his  part  been  brought  to  the  light,  so  black  had 
Scott  been  made,  to  appear.  Ideas  floated  across  his  brain 
that  he  might  go  forth,  not  only  free  of  the  law,  but 
whitewashed  also  in  men's  opinions,  that  he  might  again 
sit  on  his  throne  at  the  Civil  Service  Board,  again  cry  to 
himself  'Excelsior,'  and  indulge  the  old  dreams  of  his 
ambition. 

But,  alas  !  the  deliberate  and  well-poised  wisdom  of  the 
judge  seemed  to  shower  down  cold  truth  upon  the  jury 
from  his  very  eyes.  His  words  were  low  in  their  tone, 
though  very  clear,  impassive,  delivered  without  gesticula- 
tion or  artifice,  such  as  that  so  powerfully  used  by  Mr. 
Chaffanbrass;  but  Alaric  himself  felt  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  the  truth  of  such  a  man ;  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  juryman  should  do  so.  Ah  me !  why 
had  he  brought  himself  thus  to  quail  beneath  the  gaze  of 


an  old  man  seated  on  a  bench?  with  what  objert  bad  he 
forced  himself  to  bend  his  once  proud  neck?  He  had  been 
before  in  courts  such  as  this,  and  had  mocked  witbia  bis 
own  spirit  the  paraphernalia  of  the  horsehair  m^.  tbe 
judges'  faded  ^uerr,  and  the  red  doili ;  be  had  laughed  at 
the  mustj,  stale  soleinnitv  by  which  miscreants  were  awed, 
and  policometi  enchanled  i  dow,  these  things  told  on 
himself  heavily  Quougb ,  1©  " "  now  their  weight  aad 
import- 

And  then  the  j  the  court  to  franstder 

their  verdict,  and  st  predicted  that  they 

would  be  hu  ^.  ley  sat  down  to  their 

next  meal  d  against  us/  said  Mr 

Gitemthruet;  natter    of   course;    we 

must  look  to  thv,  ^***j,  ,  juries  are  very  fond  of 

Mr.  Chaffan brass  ;  I  j i  ^. mre,  however,  that  Mr, 

Chafiknbrass  was  right:  I  would  not  hare  admitted  ao 
much  myself;  but  then  no  one  knows  a  city  juiy  so  irell 
as  Mr.  ChafTanbrass.* 

Other  causes  came  on,  and  still  the  jury  did  not  return 
to  court  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
very  existence  of  Alaric  Tudor,  aud  was  deeply  engaged  in 
vindicating  a  city  butcher  from  an  imputation  of  having 
vended  a  dead  ass  by  way  of  veal.  All  his  indignation  was 
now  forgotten,  and  he  was  full  of  boisterous  fun,  filling 
the  court  with  peals  of  laughter.  One  o'clock  came,  two. 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  still  no  verdict.  At  the 
latter  hour,  when  the  court  was  about  to  be  adjourned,  the 
foreman  came  in,  and  assured  the  judge  that  there  was  no 
probability  that  they  could  agree  ;  eleven  of  them  thought 
one  way,  while  the  twelfth  was  opposed  to  them.  'You 
must  reason  with  the  gentleman,'  said  the  judge.  *  I  have, 
my  lord,*  said  the  foreman,  '  but  it  *s  all  thrown  away  upon 
him.'  *  Reason  with  him  again,*  said  the  judge,  rising 
from  his  bench  and  preparing  to  go  to  his  dinner. 

And  then  one  of  the  great  fundamental  supports  of  the 
British  constitution  was  brought  into  play.  Reason  was 
thrown  away  upon  this  tough  juryman,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  what  effect  starvation  might 
have  upon  him.  A  verdict,  that  is,  a  unanimous  decision 
from  these  twelve  men  as  to  Alaric's  guilt,  was  necessary  ; 
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it  miprht  be  that  three  would  think  him  innocent,  and 
nine  guilty,  or  that  anj  other  division  of  opinion  might 
take  place ;  but  such  divisions  among  a  jury  are  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  Twelve  men 
must  think  alike  ;  or,  if  they  will  not,  they  must  be  made 
to  do  so.  '  Keason  with  him  again,'  said  the  judge,  as  he 
went  to  his  own  dinner.  Had  the  judge  bade  them  remind 
him  how  hungry  lie  would  soon  be  if  he  remained  obstinate, 
his  lordship  would  probably  have  expressed  the  thought 
which  was  passing  through  his  mind.  '  There  is  one  of  as, 
my  lord,'  said  the  foreman,  *  who  will  I  know  be  rerj  ill 
before  long ;  he  is  already  so  bad  that  he  can't  sit  upright.' 

There  are  many  ludicrous  points  in  our  blessed  constita- 
tion,  but  perhaps  nothing  so  ludicrous  as  a  juryman  pray* 
ing  to  a  judge  for  mercy.  He  has  been  caught,  shut  ap 
in  a  box,  perhaps,  for  five  or  six  days  together,  liadgered 
with  half-a-dozen  lawyers  till  he  is  nearly  deaf  with  their 
continual  talking,  and  then  he  is  locked  up  until  he  shall 
die  or  find  a  verdict.  Such  at  least  is  the  intention  of  the 
constitution.  The  death,  bowerer,  of  three  or  four  jury- 
men from  stanration  would  not  suit  the  humanity  of  the 
present  age,  and  therefore,  when  extremities  are  nigh  at 
hand,  the  dying  jurymen,  with  medical  certificates,  are 
allowed  to  be  carried  ofif.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  one  juryman  might  be  starved  to  death  while  thus 
serving  the  constitution ;  the  absurdity  then  would  oure 
itself,  and  a  verdict  of  a  majority  would  be  taken. 

But  in  Marie's  case,  reason  or  hunger  did  prevail  at  the 
last  moment,  and  as  the  judge  was  leaving  the  court,  he 
was  called  back  to  receive  the  verdict.  Alaric,  also,  was 
brought  back,  still  under  Mr.  Gitemthruet's  wing,  and  with 
him  came  Charley.  A  few  officers  of  the  court  were  there, 
a  jailer  and  a  policeman  or  two,  those  whose  attendance 
was  absolutely  necessary,  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
place  was  empty.  Not  long  since  men  were  crowding  for 
beats,  and  the  policemen  were  hardly  able  to  restram  the 
pressure  of  those  who  pushed  forward  ;  but  now  there  was 
no  pushing;  the  dingy,  dirty  benches,  a  few  inches  of 
which  had  lately  been  so  desirable,  were  not  at  all  in 
request,  and  were  anything  but  inviting  in  appearanoe; 
Alaric  sat  himself  down  on  the  veiy  spot  which  had  lately 
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been  sacred  to  Mr.  ChnffaiiVirass,  and  Mr  Giteirilhniei, 
seated  abore  hiin,  might  &]so  fancy  bmii^elf  a  barrister. 
There  they  sat  for  five  tninutea  in  perfect  silt*uce;  the 
suspense  of  the  moment  cowed  even  the  flttomeT,  and 
Charley,  who  sat  on  tbe  other  side  of  Alahc,  v/us  so 
affected  that  he  could  hardly  bave  spoken  bad  he  wished 
to  do  ao* 

Aisd  then  the  judge,  who  had  been  obliged  to  tr  array 
himself  before  he  returned  to  tbe  betich,  again  took  bis 
se-at.  and  an  officer  of  the  ootirt  inquired  of  the  foreman  of 
the  jury,  in  his  uaual  official  language,  what  their  Ending 
was, 

*  Guilty  on  the  third  count,'  said  the  foreman.  *  Not 
guilty  on  the  four  others.  We  beg*  however,  most  strongly 
to  recommend  the  prisoner  to  your  lordship's  merc4ful 
fsonsideration,  believing  that  he  has  been  led  iuto  this  crime 
by  one  who  has  been  much  more  guilty  than  himself/ 

*  I  knew  Mr.  Chaffimbrass  was  wrong,*  said  Mr.  Qitem- 
thruet.  *  I  knew  he  was  wrong  when  he  acknowledged  so 
much.  God  bless  my  soul !  in  a  court  of  law  one  should 
never  acknowledge  anything !  what 's  the  use  ?  * 

And  then  came  the  sentence.  He  was  to  be  confined 
at  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  for  six  months.  *  The 
offence,'  said  tbe  judge,  *  of  which  you  have  been  found 
guilty,  and  of  which  you  most  certainly  have  been  guilty, 
is  one  most  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. That  trust  which  the  weaker  of  mankind  should 
place  in  the  stronger,  that  reliance  which  widows  and 
orphans  should  feel  in  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends, 
would  be  destroyed,  if  such  crimes  as  these  were  allowed 
to  pass  unpunished.  But  in  your  case  there  are  circum- 
stances which  do  doubtless  palliate  the  crime  of  which  you 
have  been  guilty ;  the  money  which  you  took  will,  I 
believe,  be  restored  ;  the  tnist  which  you  were  courted  to 
undertake  should  not  have  been  imposed  on  you  ;  and  in 
the  tale  of  villany  which  has  been  laid  before  us,  you  have 
by  no  means  been  the  worst  offender.  I  have,  therefore, 
inflicted  on  you  the  slightest  penalty  which  the  law  allows 
me.  Mr.  Tudor.  I  know  what  has  been  your  career,  how 
great  your  services  to  your  country,  how  unexceptionable 
your  conduct  as  a  public  servant ;  I  trust,  I  do  trust.  I 
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most  earnestly,  most  hopefully  trust,  that  \oar  career  of 
utility  is  not  over.  Your  abilities  are  great,  and  you  are 
blessed  with  the  power  of  thinking ;  I  do  beseech  you  to 
consider,  while  you  undergo  that  confinement  which  you 
needs  must  suffer,  how  little  any  wealth  is  worth  an  uneasy 
conscience.* 

And  80  the  trial  was  over.  Alaric  was  taken  off  in 
custody ;  the  policeman  in  mufti  was  released  from  his 
attendance ;  and  Charley,  with  a  heavy  heart,  carried  the 
news  to  Gertrude  and  Mrs.  Woodward. 

*  And  as  for  me,'  said  Gertrude,  when  she  had  so  far 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  as  to  be  able  to  talk  to  her 
mother — *  as  for  me,  I  will  have  lodgings  at  Millbank.' 
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Mrs.  Woodward  remained  with  her  eldest  daughter  for 
two  days  after  the  trial,  and  then  she  was  forced  to  return 
to  Hampton.  She  had  earnestly  entreated  Gertrude  to 
accompany  her,  with  her  child ;  but  Mrs.  Tudor  was  in- 
flexible. She  had,  she  said,  very  much  to  do  ; — so  much« 
that  she  could  not  possibly  leave  London';  the  house  and 
furniture  were  on  her  hands,  and  must  be  disposed  of; 
their  future  plans  must  be  arranged ;  and  then  nothing, 
she  said,  should  induce  her  to  sleep  out  of  sight  of  her 
husband's  prison,  or  to  omit  any  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
which  the  prison  rules  would  allow  her. 

Mrs.  Woodward  would  not  have  left  one  child  in  such 
extremity,  had  not  the  state  of  another  child  made  her 
presence  at  the  Cottage  indispensable.  Katie's  anxiety 
about  the  trial  had  of  course  been  intense,  so  intense  as  to 
give  her  a  false  strength,  and  somewhat  to  deceive  Linda 
as  to  her  real  state.  Tidings  of  course  passed  daily  be> 
tween  London  and  the  Cottage,  but  for  three  days  they 
told  nothing.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  however, 
Norman  brought  the  heavy  news,  and  Katie  sank  com- 
pletely under  it.  When  she  first  heard  the  result  of  the 
trial  she  swooned  away,  and  remained  for  some  time  nearly 
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unconscious*  But  rotuming  coiiseiousneas  brought  with  it 
no  relief,  and  sbe  lay  sobbing  on  her  pillow,  till  sbe  ha- 
came  ao  weak,  that  Linda  in  her  fright  wrote  up  to  her 
mother  begging  her  to  return  at  once.  Then,  wretched  as 
it  made  her  to  leafe  Gertrude  in  her  Ut^uble,  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward did  return. 

For  a  fortnigbt  after  this  there  was  an  nnbapp^  hoase^ 
hold  at  Surbiton  Cottage.  Lindas  marriage  was  put  off 
till  the  period  of  Alflric*a  sentence  should  be  over,  and  tiU 
eonie thing  should  be  settled  as  to  his  and  Gertrude  s  future 
career.  It  w^  now  August,  and  tbej  spoke  of  the  evunt 
&9  one  which  perhaps  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  At  this  tiroe,  also,  they  were  deprived  for 
a  while  of  the  comfort  of  Norman's  visits  by  his  enforced 
absence  at  Normamgrove,  Harry^s  eldest  brother  was 
again  ill,  and  at  last  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at 
Hampton.  Under  other  circnmstances  such  tidings  as 
those  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  brought  their  own 
consolation  with  them.  Harry  would  now  be  Mr.  Norman 
of  Normansgrove,  and  Linda  would  become  Mrs.  Nor- 
man of  Normansgrove ;  Harry's  mother  had  long  been 
dead,  and  his  father  was  an  infirm  old  man,  who  would  be 
too  glad  to  give  up  to  his  son  the  full  management  of  the 
estate,  now  that  the  eldest  son  was  a  man  to  whom  that 
estate  could  be  trusted.  All  those  circumstances  had,  of 
course,  been  talked  over  between  Harry  and  Linda,  and  it 
was  understood  that  Harry  was  now  to  resign  his  situation 
at  the  Weights  ami  Mea«^nres.  But  Alaric's  condition, 
Gertrudes  misery,  and  Katie's  illness,  threw  all  such 
matters  into  the  background. 

Katie  became  no  better ;  but  then  the  doctors  said  that 
she  did  not  become  any  woi*se,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  she  ought  to  recover.  She  had  youth,  they  said,  on 
her  side;  and  then  her  lungs  were  not  affected.  This 
was  the  great  question  which  they  were  all  asking  of  each 
other  continually.  The  poor  girl  lived  beneath  a  stetho 
scope,  and  bore  all  their  po kings  and  tappings  with  exqui- 
site patience.  She  herself  believed  that  she  was  dying, 
and  so  she  repeatedly  told  her  mother.  Mrs.  Woodward 
could  only  say  that  all  was  in  God  s  hands,  but  that  the 
physicians  still  encouraged  them  to  hope  the  best. 
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One  day  Mrs.  Woodward  was  sitting  with  a  book  in  her 
Udual  place  at  the  side  of  Katie's  bed ;  she  looked  every 
now  and  again  at  her  patient,  and  thought  that  she  was 
slumbering  ;  and  at  last  she  rose  from  her  chair  to  creep 
away,  so  sure  was  she  that  she  might  be  spared  for  a 
moment.  But  just  as  she  was  silently  rising,  a  thin, 
slight,  pale  hand  crept  out  from  beneath  the  clothes,  and 
laid  iuelf  on  her  arm. 

*  I  thought  yoa  were  asleep,  loTe/  said  she. 

*  No,  mamma,  I  was  not  asleep.  I  was  thinking  of 
something.  Don*t  go  away,  mamma,  just  now.  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  again  sat  down,  and  taking  her 
daughter's  hand  in  her  own,  caressed  it 

*  I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of  you,  mamma,'  said  Katie. 

'  A  favour,  my  darling !  what  is  it?  von  know  I  wiU  do 
anything  in  my  power  that  you  ask  me. 

*  Ah,  mamma,  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  will  do  thia.' 

'  What  is  it,  Katie  ?  I  will  do  anything  that  is  for  your 
good.     I  am  sure  you  know  that,  Katie.* 

*  Mamma,  I  know  I  am  going  to  die.  Oh,  mamma, 
don't  say  anything  now,  don't  cry  now-— dear,  dear  mamma ; 
I  don*t  say  it  to  make  you  unhappy ;  but  you  know  when  I 
am  so  ill  I  ought  to  think  about  it,  ought  I  not,  mamma?* 

'  But,  Katie,  the  doctor  says  that  he  thinks  you  are  not 
so  dangerously  ill ;  you  should  not,  therefore,  despond  ;  it 
will  increase  your  illness,  and  hinder  your  chance  of  getting 
well.     That  would  be  wrong,  wouldn't  it,  love?' 

'  Mamma,  I  feel  that  I  shall  never  again  be  well,  and 

therefore '     It  was  useless  telling  Mrs.  Woodward  not 

to  cry ;  what  else  could  she  do  ?  *  Dear  mamma,  I  am  so 
Sony  to  make  you  unhappy,  but  you  are  my  own  mamma, 
and  therefore  I  must  tell  you.  I  can  be  happy  still, 
mamma,  if  you  will  let  me  talk  to  you  about  it' 

'  You  shall  talk,  dearest ;  I  will  hear  what  you  say  ;  but 
oh,  Katie,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of  dying.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  dying.  If  I  did  think  so,  my  child,  my  trust 
in  your  goodness  is  so  strong  that  I  should  tell  you.' 

'  You  know,  mamma,  it  might  have  been  much  worse ; 
suppose  I  had  been  drowned,  when  he,  when  Charley,  you 
know,  saved  me;'  and  as  she  mentioned  his  name  a  tear 
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for  tbe  first  time  mn  dowti  each  cheek ;  *  how  much  worso 
thflt  would  have  been  !  Uiiok,  oiamma,  what  ii:  would  be  u> 
be  drowned  without  a  moment  for  ooe's  pm^^en/ 

'  It  is  quite  right  we  should  pmp&jra  ourselves  for  death 
Wheiber  vtc  live,  or  whether  w©  die,  we  &hall  be  better  for 
doing  that.' 

Katie  still  held  her  mother's  hand  in  hers,  and  laj  back 
against  tlie  pillows  which  had  been  i  laced  behind  her  back. 
'  And  now,  mainma^'  she  sa  t,  '  I  am  gomg  to  ask 

you  this  favour — I  want  to  lej  once  more/ 

Mrs.  Wood^vard  was  so  onished  at  the  request 

that  at  6nt  she  knew  not  er  to  make.     *  To  aee 

Charlej  I  *  she  eaid  at  L  _^ 

*  Yes.  mamma ;  1  wi  tec  irlej  once  more  ;  there 
need  be  no  ieeret&  betv. us  E^..,  mam  ma.  ^ 

*  There  have  never  been  any  secrets  between  na/  said 
Mrs.  Woodward,  embracing  her  '  You  hare  never  had  anj 
secrets  from  me?* 

*  Not  intentioDally,  mamma ;  I  have  never  meant  to  keep 
anything  secret  from  you.  And  I  know  you  have  known 
what  I  felt  about  Charley.* 

*  I  know  that  you  hav«  behaved  like  an  angel,  my  child ; 
I  know  your  want  of  selfishness,  your  devotion  to  others, 
has  been  such  as  to  shame  me  ;  I  know  your  conduct  has 
been  perfect :  oh,  my  Katie,  I  have  understood  it,  and  I 
have  so  loved  you,  so  admired  you.' 

Katie  smiled  through  her  tears  as  she  returned  her  . 
mother's  embrace.  *  Well,  mamma,'  she  said,  *  at  any  rate 
you  know  that  I  love  him.  Oh,  mamma,  1  do  love  him  so 
dearly.  It  is  not  now  like  Gertrude's  love,  or  Linda's.  I 
know  that  I  can  never  be  his  wife.  I  did  know  before,  that 
for  many  reasons  I  ought  not  to  wish  to  be  so ;  but  now  I 
know  I  never,  never  can  be.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  past  the  power  of  speaking,  and  so 
Katie  went  on. 

*  But  I  do  not  love  him  the  less  for  that  reason ;  I  think 
I  love  him  the  more.  I  never,  never,  could  have  loved  any 
one  else,  mamma ;  never,  never ;  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  do  not  so  much  mind  being  ill  now.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  bowed  forward,  and  hid  her  face  in  the 
counterpane,  but  she  still  kept  hold  of  her  daughter's  hand. 
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*  And,  mamma,'  she  continued,  *  as  I  do  love  him  no 
dearly,  I  feel  that  I  should  try  to  do  something  for  him. 
I  ought  to  do  80 ;  and,  mamma,  I  could  not  die  happy 
without  seeing  him.  He  is  not  just  like  a  brother  or  a 
brotlier-in-law,  such  as  IlaiTy  and  Alaric;  we  are  not  bound 
to  each  other  as  relations  are :  hut  yet  I  feel  that  some- 
thing does  bind  me  to  him.  I  know  he  doesn't  love  me  as  1 
love  him :  but  yet  I  think  he  loves  me  dearly  ;  and  if  I 
speak  to  him  now,  mamma,  now  that  I  am — tliat  I  am  so 
ill,  perhaps  he  will  mind  me.  Mamma,  it  will  be  as  though 
oue  came  unto  him  from  the  dead.* 

Mi-8.  Woodward  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  any  request 
that  Katie  might  now  make  to  her,  and  felt  herself 
altogether  unequal  to  the  task  of  refusing  this  request.  For 
many  reasons  she  would  have  done  so,  had  she  been  able ; 
in  the  first  place  she  did  not  think  that  all  chance  of 
Katie  8  recovery  was  gone ;  and  then  at  the  present  momnnt 
she  felt  no  inclination  to  draw  closer  to  her  any  of  the 
Tudor  family.  She  could  not  but  feel  that  Alaric  had  been 
the  means  of  disgracing  and  degrading  one  child ;  and  truly, 
deeply,  warmly,  as  she  sympathised  with  the  other,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  feel  the  same  sympathy  for  the 
object  of  her  love.  It  was  a  sore  day  for  her  and  hers,  that 
on  which  the  Tudors  had  first  entered  her  house. 

Nevertheless  she  assented  to  Katie's  proposal,  and  under> 
took  the  task  of  asking  Charley  down  to  Hampton. 

Since  Alaric's  conviction  Chariey  led  a  busy  life ;  and 
as  men  who  have  really  something  to  do  have  seldom  time 
to  get  into  much  mischief,  he  had  been  peculiarly  moral  and 
respectable.  It  is  not  surprising  that  at  such  a  moment 
Gertrude  found  that  Alaric's  newer  friends  fell  ofif  from 
him.  Of  course  they  did ;  nor  is  it  a  sign  of  ingratitude 
or  hearUessness  in  the  world  that  at  such  a  period  of  great 
distress  new  friends  should  fall  ofif.  New  friend's,  like  one's 
best  coat  and  polished  patent-leather  dress  boots,  are  only 
intended  for  holiday  wear.  At  other  times  they  are  neither 
serviceable  nor  comfortable ;  they  do  not  answer  the  required 
purposes,  and  are  ill  adapted  to  give  us  the  ease  we  seek. 
A  new  coat,  however,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  will  in  time 
become  old  and  comfortable ;  so  much  can  by  no  means  be 
predicted  with  certainty  of  a  new  friend.    Woe  to  thoie 
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men  wbo  go  throogh  the  world  with  nana  but  new  ooats 
<^n  their  bocks,  witii  no  boots  but  those  of  polUbed. 
leather,  with  none  but  new  fhenda  to  oomfort  them  in 
adversity. 

But  not  the  less,  when  mis  fortune  does  come,  are  we 
inclined  to  grntnble  at  finding  ourselves  deserted.  Ger- 
trude, though  she  certain  Ij  wished  to  eee  no  Mrs.  Val  and 
no  Miss  NeverbendSf  did  feel  I  on  el  j  enough  when  her 
mother  left  her,  and  wretcbed  enough*  But  she  was  not 
altogether  deserted.  At  tbia  time  Charlej  was  true  %o 
her,  ai^d  did  for  her  all  those  thousand  nameless  things 
tvhicb  a  woman  cannot  do  for  hetsel/.  He  came  tD  her 
every  daj  after  leaving  his  ofBee,  and  on  one  eicuse  or 
another  remained  ivith  her  till  late  every  evening. 

He  was  not  a  little  ^urprieed  one  morning  on  receiving 
Mrs.  Woodward's  invitation  to  Hampton,  Mr^,  Woodward 
in  wiiting  had  had  eome  diffiouHj  in  wording  hex  request. 
She  hardly  liked  asking  Charley  to  come  because  Katie 
was  ill ;  nor  did  she  like  to  ask  him  without  mentioning 
Eatie  8  illness.  *  I  need  not  explain  to  you/  she  said  in 
her  note,  •  that  we  are  all  in  great  distress ;  poor  Katie  is 
very  ill,  and  you  will  understand  what  we  must  feel  about 
Alaric  and  Gertrude.  Harry  is  still  at  Normausgrove. 
We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  you.  and  Katie,  who  never  for- 
gets what  you  did  for  her,  insists  on  my  asking  you  at 
once.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  her,  so  I  shall  expect 
you  to-morrow.'  Charley  would  not  have  refused  her  any- 
thing, and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  accepted  the 
invitation. 

Mrs.  Woodward  was  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  him,  or 
what  to  say  to  bim.  Though  Katie  was  so  positive  that 
her  own  illness  would  be  fatal — a  symptom  which  might 
have  confirmed  those  who  watched  her  in  their  opinion 
that  her  disease  was  not  consumption — her  mother  was  by 
no  means  so  desponding.  She  still  thought  it  not  im- 
possible that  her  child  might  recover,  and  so  thinking 
could  not  but  be  adverse  to  any  declaration  on  Katie's  part 
of  her  own  feelings.  She  had  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
to  her  daughter;  but  Katie  was  so  carried  away  by  her 
enthusiasm,  was  at  the  present  moment  so  devoted,  and  as 
it  were  exalted  above  her  present  life,  that  all  that  h«r 
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mother  said  was  thrown  away  upon  her.  Mrs.  WoodwanI 
might  have  refused  her  daughter's  request,  ami  have  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  her  heart  by  the  refusal ;  but  now  that 
the  petition  had  beet;  granted,  it  was  useless  to  endeavour 
to  teach  her  to  repress  her  feelings. 

•  Charley/  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  when  he  had  been  some 
little  time  in  the  house,  *  our  dear  Katie  wants  to  see  you ; 
she  is  very  ill,  you  know.' 

Charley  said  he  knew  she  was  ill. 

•  You  remember  our  walk  together,  Charley.' 

•  Yes,*  said  Charley,  *  I  remember  it  well.  I  made  you 
a  promise  then,  and  I  have  kept  it.  I  have  now  come  here 
only  because  you  have  sent  for  mo.'  This  he  said  in  the 
tone  which  a  man  uses  when  he  feels  himself  to  have  been 
injured. 

•  I  know  it,  Charley ;  you  have  kept  your  promise ;  I 
knew  you  would,  and  1  know  you  will.  1  have  the  fullest 
trust  in  you  ;  and  now  you  shall  come  and  see  her.* 

Charley  ^as  to  return  to  town  that  night,  and  they  had 
not  therefore  much  time  to  lose ;  they  went  up-stairs  at 
onc«,  and  found  Linda  and  Uncle  Bat  in  the  patient's 
room.  It  was  a  lovely  August  evening,  and  the  bedroom 
window  opening  upon  the  river  was  unclosed.  Katie,  as 
she  sat  propped  up  against  the  pillows,  could  look  out  upon 
the  water  and  see  the  reedy  island,  on  which  in  happy 
former  days  she  had  so  delighted  to  let  her  imagination 
revel. 

•  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  see  me,  Charley,' 
said  she,  as  he  made  hid  way  up  to  her  bedside. 

He  took  her  wasted  hand  in  his  own  and  pi-essed  it, 
and,  as  he  did  so,  a  tear  forced  itself  into  each  comer  of 
his  eyes.  She  smiled  as  though  to  cheer  him«  and  said 
that  now  she  saw  him  she  could  be  quite  happy,  only  for 
poor  Alaric  and  Gertrude.  She  hoped  she  might  hve  to 
see  Alaric  again  ;  but  if  not,  Charley  was  to  give  him  her 
best — best  love. 

'  Live  to  see  him !  of  course  you  will,*  said  Uncle  Bat. 
•What's  to  hinder  you?'  Uncle  Bat,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  tried  to  cheer  her,  and  make  her  think  that  aha 
might  yet  live. 

After  a  while  Uncle  Bat  went  out  of  the  room,  and 
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LindA  fol  vred  bim.  Mm.  Wood*^&rd  would  fatu  hmre  re~ 
mained,  I  it  she  perfectly  ujideretood  Umt  it  wa^  part  of 
the  intenc^'d  arrangcmeiU  with  Katie,  that  Charley  shoajd 
be  alone  with  her,  *  I  will  come  back  iu  a  qimrter  of  ati 
hour/  she  said,  ming  to  follow  the  others.  *  Ynii  tnust 
not  let  her  talk  too  much,  Charley :  you  see  how  weak 
she  is.' 

*  Mamma,  wlieti  you  come,  kn""-*'^  at  Uie  door,  will  you  ?' 
said  Katie.  Mrs,  Woodward,  wu  Found  herself  obliged  Uk 
act  in  complete  obedience  lo  laughter,  promised  lliat 
she  would  ;  and  tbeo  they  wer        ,  alone. 

'  Sit  down,  Charley/  said  (  e  wm  stil!  standing  by 

her  bedside,  and  now  at  her  ig  be  eat  in  the  chair 

whicli  Captain  Cuttwater  hw  *  :upied,  *■  Come  here^ 
nearer  to  me,*  said  she ;  *  this  i  ere  mamma  always  aits, 
and  Linda  when  mamma  is  n>  re  '  Charley  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and,  changing  his  ^eat,  cuuie  and  ^at  down  dose 
to  her  bed-head. 

*  Charley,  do  yon  i  remember  how  you  went  into  the 
water  for  me?'  said  she,  again  smiling,  and  pulling  her 
hand  out  and  resting  it  on  his  arm  which  lay  on  the  bed 
beside  her. 

*  Indeed  I  do,  Katie — I  remember  the  day  very  well.' 

*  That  was  a  very  happy  day  in  spite  of  the  tumble,  was 
it  not,  Charley  ?  And  do  you  remember  the  flower-show, 
and  the  dance  at  Mrs.  Val's?* 

Charley  did  remember  them  all  well.  Ah  me!  how 
often  had  he  thought  of  them ! 

'  1  think  of  those  days  so  often — too  often,'  continued 
Katie.  *  But,  dear  Charley,  I  cannot  remember  too  often 
that  you  saved  my  life.' 

Charley  once  more  tried  to  explain  to  her  that  there  was 
nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  his  exploit  of  that  day. 

*  Well,  Charley,  I  may  think  as  I  like,  you  know,'  she 
said,  with  something  of  the  obstinacy  of  old  days.  *  I  think 
you  did  save  my  life,  and  all  the  people  in  the  world  won't 
make  me  think  anything  else ;  but,  Charley,  I  have  some- 
thing now  to  tell  you.' 

He  sat  and  listened.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though  he 
were  only  there  to  listen ;  as  though,  were  he  to  make  his 
own  voice  audible,  he  would  viohite  the  sanctity  of  the 
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place.  His  thoughts  were  serious  enough,  but  he  could 
not  pitch  his  voice  so  as  to  suit  the  toue  in  which  she 
addressed  him. 

*  We  were  always  friends,  were  we  not?'  said  she;  *  we 
were  always  good  friends,  Charley.  Do  you  remember 
how  you  were  to  build  a  palace  for  me  in  the  dear  old 
island  out  there  ?  You  were  always  so  kind,  so  good  to 
me.' 

Charley  said  he  remembered  it  all — they  were  happy 
days ;  the  happiest  days,  he  said,  that  he  had  ever  known. 

*  And  you  used  to  love  me,  Charley?' 

*  Used ! '  said  he — *  do  you  think  I  do  not  love  you  now?' 

*  I  am  sure  you  do.  And,  Charley,  I  love  you  also. 
That  it  is  that  1  want  to  tell  you.  1  love  you  so  well  that 
I  cannot  go  away  from  this  world  in  peace  without  wishing 
you  farewell.  Charley,  if  you  love  me,  you  will  think  of 
me  when  I  am  gone ;  and  then  for  my  sake  you  will  be 
steady.' 

Here  were  all  ber  old  words  over  again, — •  You  will  be 
steady,  won't  you,  Charley?  I  know  you  will  be  steady, 
now.*  How  much  must  she  have  thought  of  him  !  How 
often  must  his  career  have  caused  ber  misery  and  pain ! 
How  laden  must  that  innocent  bosom  have  been  with 
anxiety  on  his  account !  He  had  promised  her  then  that 
be  would  reform;  but  he  had  broken  his  promise.  Ha 
now  promised  her  again,  but  how  could  he  hope  that  she 
would  believe  him  ? 

*  You  know  how  ill  I  am,  don't  you  ?  You  know  that  I 
am  dying,  Charley  ?  * 

Charley  of  course  declared  that  he  still  hoped  that  she 
would  recover. 

*  If  I  thought  so,*  said  she,  '  I  should  not  say  what  I  am 
now  saying ;  but  I  feel  that  I  may  tell  the  truth.  Dear 
Charley,  dearest  Charley,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart — I 
do  not  know  how  it  came  so ;  I  believe  I  have  always  loved 
you  since  I  first  knew  you ;  I  used  to  think  it  was  because 
you  saved  my  life ;  but  I  know  it  was  not  that  I  was  so 
glad  it  was  you  that  came  to  me  in  the  water,  and  not 
Harry ;  so  that  I  know  I  loved  you  before  that.' 

*  Dear  Katie,  you  have  not  loved  me,  or  thought  of  me, 
more  than  I  have  loved  and  thought  of  you.' 
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*  Ah,  arley/  she  said,  smiling  In  her  sad  sweet  way-*- 
'  I  don't  ink  yoti  know  how  a  girl  can  love ;  jou  have  so 
luaiij  thiugs  to  think  of,  so  much  to  am  use  |'oq  up  in 
I«ondoti ;  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  think  of  one 
person  k  d&ys  atid  days,  and  nights  and  iiigbta 
together.  That  is  the  way  1  have  thotight  ol  yotu 
1   don't  think  them  can  be  any   harm/  she  continoed, 


*  in   lovirrtf 
eould  I  h 
think  I  si 
I  am  deaa,  ^ 
give  up  JOU 
BO  dearly,  i 
do  this/ 

Ofaarie^ 
before  her  auu 


ted  you*  Indeed,  how 
ran  on  purpose.  But  I 
tout  telling  yon.  When 
of  this,  and  tTj — try  to 

tell  you  that  I  lovo  yon 
bbed,  I  think  yon  will 


i,  and  bowing  hia  head 
..^  ^*»  \^vM.,  **,  Jiade  his  promise*  He 
made  it,  and  we  may  so  far  anticipate  the  approaching  end 
of  our  story  as  to  declare  that  the  promise  he  then  made 
was  faithfully  kept. 

*  Katie,  Katie,  my  own  Katie,  my  own,  own,  own  Katie — 
oh,  Katie,  you  must  not  die,  you  must  not  leave  me !  Oh, 
Katie,  I  have  so  dearly  loved  you !  Oh,  Katie,  I  do  so 
dearly  love  you !  If  you  knew  all,  if  you  could  know  all, 
you  would  believe  me.* 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Woodward  knocked  at  the  door, 
and  Charley  rose  from  his  knees.  *  Not  quite  yet,  mamma,* 
said  Katie,  as  Mrs.  Woodward  opened  the  door.  *Not 
quite  yet;  in  five  minutes,  mamma,  you  may  come.*  Mrs. 
Woodward,  not  knowing  how  to  refuse,  again  went  away. 

*  Charley,  I  never  gave  you  anything  but  once,  and  you 
returned  it  to  me,  did  you  not  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  said  he,  *  the  purse — I  put  it  in  your  box, 
because ' 

And  then  he  remembered  that  he  could  not  say  why  he 
had  returned  it  without  breaking  in  a  manner  that  con- 
fidence which  Mrs.  Woodward  had  put  in  him. 

*  I  understand  it  all.  You  must  not  think  I  was  angry 
with  you.  I  know  how  good  you  were  about  it  But, 
Charley,  you  may  have  it  back  now ;  here  it  is ;  *  and 
putting  her  hand  under  the  pillow,  she  took  it  out,  care- 
fully folded  up  in  new  tissue  paper.     *  There,  Charley,  you 
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must  neTor  part  with  it  again  as  long  as  there  are  two 
threads  of  it  together ;  but  I  know  you  never  will ;  and 
Charley,  you  must  never  talk  of  it  to  anybody  but  to  your 
wife  ;  and  you  must  tell  her  all  about  it.' 

He  took  the  purse,  and  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  then 
pressed  it  to  his  heart.  *  No,'  said  he,  *  I  will  never  part 
with  it  again.     I  think  I  can  promise  that* 

*  And  now,  dearest,  good-bye,*  said  she ;  '  dearest, 
dearest  Charley,  good-bye ;  perhaps  we  shall  know  each 
other  in  heaven.  Kiss  me,  Charley,  before  you  go.'  So 
ha  stooped  down  over  her,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

Charley,  leaving  the  room,  found  Mrs.  Woodward  at  the 
other  end  of  the  passage,  standing  at  the  door  of  her  own 
dressing-room.  *  You  are  to  go  to  her  now,'  he  said. 
'  Good-bye,'  and  without  further  speech  to  any  of  them  he 
harried  out  of  the  house. 

None  but  Mrs.  Woodward  had  seen  him ;  but  she  saw 
that  the  tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
passed  her,  and  she  expressed  no  surprise  that  he  had  left 
the  Cottage  without  going  through  the  formality  of  making 
his  adieux. 

And  then  he  walked  up  to  town,  as  Norman  once  had 
done  after  a  parting  interview  with  her  whom  he  had  loved. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  which  at  the  moment  aofiered 
the  bitterest  grie£. 


CHAPTER   XLIII. 

MILLBAMK. 

Thb  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Millbank  Penitentiair 
is  not  one  which  we  should,  for  its  own  sake,  choose  for 
our  residence,  either  on  account  of  its  natural  beauty,  or 
the  excellence  of  its  habitations.  That  it  is  a  salubrious 
locality  must  be  presumed  from  the  £ict  that  it  has  been 
selected  for  the  site  of  the  institution  in  question  ;  but 
salubrity,  though  doubtless  a  great  recommendation,  would 
hardly  reconcile  us  to  the  extremely  dull,  and  one  might 
almost  say,  ugly  aspect  which  this  district  bears. 

To  this  district^  however,  ugly  as  it  is,  we  must  ask  oar 
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reaffers  to  accottipanj  us,  while  we  par  a  short  \inh  to  poof 
Gertrude.  It  was  certainly  ft  sad  change  from  her  coni' 
fortable  nurBery  and  elegant  drawing-njom  near  Hyde 
Park,  Gertrude  had  hitherto  nev^r  lived  in  an  Jiglj 
house.  Surhiton  Cottage  ami  Altmny  Place  w^re  the  otilj 
two  homes  that  she  remembered,  and  neither  of  them  vrita 
inch  as  to  give  her  much  tilting  pfepamtion  for  the 
melaucholj  shelter  which  «hn  id  at  No.  5,  Parmdise 
Eow,  Millbank. 

B  u  t  G  ertrud  e  did  no  f  this  when  sh  a  changed  j 

her  residence.      Earl^      .^  '    ;,  leaning  on  Charley** 

arm,  she  had  trudged  d     n  le  Park,  through  West- 

minster, and  on  i  ify  of  the  prison  i  and 

here  they  sought  (  ach  aceommodatiQii  as 

fihe  thought  fitting  tuation,     Charlej  had 

begged  her  to  get  mtv  »  ^.i»a,  ana  when  she  refused  that 
had  iniplored  her  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  an  omnihns; 
but  Gertrude's  mmd  was  now  set  upon  ecoDomy;  she 
would  come  back,  she  said,  in  an  omnibus  when  the  day 
would  be  hotter,  and  she  would  be  alone,  but  she  was  very 
well  able  to  walk  the  distance  once. 

She  procured  for  seven  shillings  a  week  a  sitting-room 
and  bedroom,  from  whence  she  could  see  the  gloomy 
prison  walls,  and  also  a  truckle-bed  for  the  young  girl  whom 
she  was  to  bring  with  her  as  her  maid.  This  was  a  little 
Hampton  maiden,  whom  she  had  brought  from  the  country 
to  act  as  fag  and  deputy  to  her  grand  nurse;  but  the 
grand  nurse  was  now  gone,  and  the  fag  was  promoted  to 
the  various  offices  of  nurse,  lady's-maid,  and  parlour 
servant.  The  rest  of  the  household  in  Albany  Place  had 
already  dispersed  with  the  discreet  view  of  bettering  their 
situations. 

Everything  in  the  house  was  given  up  to  pay  what 
Alaric  owed.  Independently  of  his  dreadful  liabiTity  to 
Madame  Jaquetanape,  he  could  not  have  been  said  to  be 
in  debt^  but  still,  like  most  other  men  who  live  as  he  had 
done,  when  his  career  was  thus  brought  to  a  sudden  close, 
it  was  found  that  there  were  many  people  looking  for 
money.  There  were  little  bills,  as  the  owners  said  of 
them,  which  had  been  forgotten,  of  course,  on  account  of 
their  insignificance,  but  which  being  so  very  little  might 
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now  be  paid,  equally,  of  course,  without  any  trouble.  It  is 
astonishing  how  easy  it  is  to  accumulate  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  little  bills,  when  one  lives 
before  U^e  world  in  a  good  house  and  in  visible  posses- 
sion of  a  good  income. 

At  the  moment  of  Alaric's  conviction,  there  was  but  a 
slender  stock  of  money  forthcoming  for  these  little  bills. 
The  necessary  expense  of  his  trial, — and  it  had  been  by 
DO  means  trifling, — he  bad,  of  course,  been  obliged  to  pay. 
His  salary  bad  been  suspended,  and  all  the  money  that 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on  had  been  given  up  towards  making 
restitution  towards  the  dreadful  sum  of  20,000/.  that  had 
been  his  ruin.  The  bills,  however,  did  not  come  in  till 
after  hb  trial,  and  then  there  was  but  little  left  but  the 
furniture. 

As  the  new  trustees  employed  on  behalf  of  Madame 
JaqnStanape  and  Mr.  Figgs  were  well  aware  that  they  had 
much  more  to  expect  from  the  generodty  of  Tudor  s  friends 
than  from  any  legal  seizure  of  his  property,  they  did  not 
interfere  in  the  disposal  of  the  chairs  and  tables.  But  not 
on  that  account  did  Gertrude  conceive  herself  entitled  to 
make  any  use  on  her  own  behalf  of  such  money  as  might 
come  into  her  hands.  The  bills  should  be  paid,  and  then 
every  farthing  that  could  be  collected  should  be  given 
towards  lessening  the  deficiency.  8ix  thousand  pounds 
had  already  been  made  up  by  the  joint  efiforts  of  Norman 
and  Captain  Cuttwater.  Undy  Scott*s  acknowledgment 
for  the  other  four  thousand  had  been  offered,  but  the  new 
trustees  declined  to  accept  it  as  of  any  value  whatsoever. 
They  were  equally  incivdulous  as  to  the  bridge  shares, 
which  from  that  day  to  this  have  never  held  up  their 
heads,  even  to  the  modest  height  of  half-a-crown  a  share. 

Gertrude's  efiforts  to  make  the  most  of  everything  had 
been  unceasing.  When  her  husband  was  sentenced,  the 
had  in  her  possession  a  new  dress  and  some  finery  for  her 
baby,  which  were  not  yet  paid  for ;  these  she  took  back 
with  her  own  hand,  offering  to  the  milliners  her  own 
trinkets  by  way  of  compensation  for  their  loss.  When  the 
day  for  removal  came,  she  took  with  her  nothing  that  she 
imagined  could  be  sold.  She  would  have  left  the  grander 
part  of  her  own  wardrobe,  if  the  aoctioneeit  would  have 
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undertaken  to  sell  it.  Soiiie  few  things,  books  and  trifling 
household  articles,  wbicb  she  thought  svere  dear  to  Alari^ 
she  packe<l  up  i  and  Buch  ivere  sent  to  H  amp  too.  On  the 
day  of  ber  departure  &hd  d raised  herseU  in  a  plain  dAj^ 
gown,  one  that  was  almost  moumiog,  aud  then,  wkb  ber 
babr  in  her  lap^  and  ber  jouog  maid  beside  her,  and 
Charlej  frtonting  ber  in  the  cab,  she  started  for  ber  d«w 
home, 

had  left  her,     Sucli  an 


I 


I  had  ftlmoat 
assertion  would 
fierbaps   prouder 
There  was  a  b 
straw  b  a 

and  iitt 

altered    wv.        «4^ 
spirit  of  tb^  ^omM^ 


on  ber.  No;  she  was 
tbe  left  her  old  home* 
eap  dress,  in  her  largo 
face,  ia  her  dark  gloves 
s  was  ft  humility  iu  ber 
istened  mien^  bat  tba 
-ubroken.     She  had  even 


a  pnde  in  her  very  position,  in  her  close  and  dear  tie  with 
the  convicted  prisoner.  She  was  his  for  better  and  /or 
worse  ;  she  would  now  show  him  what  was  her  idea  of  the 
vow  she  had  made.  To  the  men  who  came  to  ticket  and 
number  the  furniture,  to  the  tradesmen's  messengers  who 
called  for  money,  to  the  various  workmen  with  whom  the 
house  was  then  iuvaded,  she  was  humble  enough  ;  but  had 
Mrs.  Val  come  across  her  with  pity,  or  the  Miss  Never- 
bends  with  their  sententious  twaddlings,  she  would  have 
been  prouder  than  ever.  Fallen  indeed !  She  had  had 
no  fall ;  nor  had  he ;  he  was  still  a  man,  with  a  greater 
aggregate  of  good  in  him  than  falls  to  the  average  lot  of 
mortals.  Who  would  dare  to  tell  her  that  he  had  fallen  ? 
Twas  thus  that  her  pride  was  still  strong  within  her ;  and 
as  it  supported  her  through  this  misery,  who  can  blame 
her  for  it  ? 

She  was  allowed  into  the  prison  twice  a  week ;  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  she  was  permitted  to  spend  one 
hour  with  her  husband,  and  to  take  her  child  with  her. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  she  was  punctual  to  the 
appointed  times.  This,  however,  occupied  but  a  short 
period,  even  of  those  looked-for  days ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
pride,  and  her  constant  needle,  the  weary  six  months  went 
from  her  all  too  slowly. 

Nor  did  they  pass  with  swifter  foot  within  the  prison. 
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Alaric  was  allowed  the  use  of  books  and  pens  and  paper* 
but  even  with  these  he  found  a  day  in  prison  to  be  almost 
an  unendurable  eternity.  This  was  the  real  punishment 
of  his  guilt ;  it  was  not  that  he  could  not  cat  well,  and  lie 
soft,  or  enjoy  the  comforts  which  had  always  surrounded 
him  ;  but  that  the  day  would  not  pass  away.  The  slowness 
of  the  lagging  hours  nearly  drove  him  mad.  He  made  a 
'thousand  resolutions  as  to  reading,  writing,  and  employ- 
ment for  his  mind.  He  attempted  to  learn  whole  pages 
by  rote,  and  to  fatigue  himself  to  rest  by  exercise  of  bis 
memory.  But  his  memory  would  not  work ;  his  mind 
would  continue  idle  ;  he  was  impotent  over  his  own 
faculties.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  sleep  while  those  horrid 
weeks  were  passing  over  him ! 

All  hope  of  regaining  his  sitoation  had  of  course  passed 
from  him,  all  hope  of  employment  in  England.  Emigra- 
tion must  now  be  his  lot ;  and  hers  also,  and  the  lot  of 
that  young  one  that  was  already  bom  to  tbem,  and  of  that 
other  one  whQ  was,  alas !  now  coming  to  the  worid,  whose 
fate  it  would*  be  first  to  see  the  light  under  the  walls  of  its 
father's  prison. — ^Yes,  they  must  emigrate. — But  there  was 
nothing  so  very  terrible  in  that  Alaric  felt  that  even  his 
utter  poverty  would  be  no  misfortune  if  only  his  captivity 
were  over.  Poverty !— how  could  any  man  be  poor  who  had 
liberty  to  roam  the  world  ? 

We  all  of  US  acknowledge  that  the  educated  man  who 
breaks  the  laws  is  justly  liable  to  a  heavier  punishment 
than  he  who  has  been  bom  in  ignorance,  and  bred,  as  it 
were,  in  the  lap  of  sin ;  but  we  hardly  realise  how  mnch 
greater  is  the  punishment  which,  when  he  be  punished, 
the  educated  man  is  forced  to  undergo.  Confinement  to 
the  man  whose  mind  has  never  been  lifted  above  vacancy 
is  simply  remission  from  labour.  Confinement,  with  labour, 
is  simply  the  enforcement  of  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
his  daily  lot.  But  what  must  a  prison  be  to  him  whoso 
intellect  has  received  the  polish  of  the  world's  poetry,  who 
has  known  what  it  is  to  feed  more  than  the  belly,  to  require 
other  aliment  than  bread  and  meat  ? 

And  then,  what  does  the  poor  criminal  lose  ?  His  all,  it 
will  be  said ;  and  the  rich  can  lose  no  more.  But  this  is 
not  so.    No  man  loses  his  all  by  any  sentonoe  whioh  a 
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human  jodg©  can  inflict  No  man  so  hms  s^mthmg  ^p- 
proaching  In  his  all,  however  tnuoh  he  maj  have  losit  befons. 
But  th*j  one  man  has  too  often  had  no  self-respect  to  risk  ; 
the  other  ha<i  stood  high  in  hi*  own  esteem,  ha«i  heM  his 
head  proudly  tiefore  the  world,  ha.^  asptreU  to  walk  in  some 
way  after  the  fn^hioii  of  a  god.  Akric  had  ?o  a.'jpuTd.  aud 
how  mnst  he  ha^e  felt  during  those  prison  days !     Of  wbat 
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when  they  turned  t^ 
ad  indeed  heen  hea^j, 
suffered, 
it  about  three  fnonths, 

Mra.  Woodward  waa 
Bered  hut  little  except 

to  see  her  husband  ; 
d  in  opposition  to  all 
longer,  and  carried  the 


nature  must 
Oertradd  am 

and  heavy  waj=  «.^ in 

When  the  J  had 
0ertrude*B  ajwnnd 
with  her  a 
that  for  th 
then,  in  tl       je^n 
medical  ww^iagr  buv  \  ^__ 

new-horn  stranger  to  hia  iai;her. 

*  Poor  little  wretch  1  *  said  Alaric,  as  he  stooped  to  kiss 
him. 

*  Wretch ! '  said  Gertrude,  looking  up  to  him  with  a 
smile  upon  her  face — *  he  is  no  wretch.  He  is  a  sturdy 
little  man,  that  shall  yet  live  to  make  your  heart  dance 
with  joy.' 

Mrs.  Woodward  came  often  to  see  her.  She  did  not 
stay,  for  there  was  no  hed  in  which  she  could  have  slept ; 
but  the  train  put  her  down  at  Vauxhall,  and  she  had  but  to 
pass  the  bridge,  and  she  was  close  to  Gertrude's  lodgings. 
And  now  the  six  months  had  nearly  gone  by,  when,  by 
appointment,  she  brought  Norman  with  her.  At  this  time 
he  had  given  up  his  clerkship  at  the  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  was  about  to  go  to  Normansgrove  for. the  remainder 
of  the  winter.  Both  Alaric  and  Norman  had  shown  a  great 
distaste  to  meet  each  other.  But  Harry's  heart  softened 
towards  Gertrude.  Her  conduct  during  her  husband's 
troubles  had  been  so  excellent,  that  he  could  not  but 
forgive  her  the  injuries  which  he  fancied  he  owed  to  her. 

Everything  was  now  prepared  for  their  departure.  They 
were  to  sail  on  the  very  day  after  Alaric's  liberation,  so  as 
to  save  him  from  the  misery  of  meeting  those  who  might 
know  him.  And  now  Harry  came  with  Mrs.  Woodward  to 
bid  farewell,  probably  for  ever  on  this  side  the  grave,  to 
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ber  whom  he  bad  once  looked  on  as  bis  own.  How 
difTerent  were  their  lots  now !  Harry  was  Mr.  Norman,  of 
Normansgrove,  immediately  about  to  take  his  place  as 
the  squire  of  his  parish,  to  sit  among  brother  magistrates, 
to  decide  about  roads  and  poachers,  parish  rates  and  other 
all-absorbing  topics,  to  be  a  rural  magistrate,  and  fill  a 
place  among  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  of  the  world's 
inhabitants.  Gertrude  was  the  wife  of  a  convicted  felon, 
who  was  about  to  come  forth  from  his  prison  in  utter 
poverty,  a  man  who,  in  such  a  catalogue  as  the  world 
makes  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be  ranked  among  the  Tory 
lowest. 

And  did  Gertrude  even  now  regret  her  choice  ?  No,  not 
for  a  moment !  She  still  felt  certain  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
that  she  had  loved  the  one  who  was  the  most  worthy  of  a 
woman's  love.  We  cannot,  probably,  all  agree  in  her 
opinion ;  but  we  will  agree  in  this,  at  least,  that  she  was 
now  right  to  hold  such  opinion.  Had  NormansgroYe 
stretched  from  one  boundary  of  the  county  to  the  other,  il 
would  have  weighed  as  nothing.  Had  Harry  s  rirtues  been 
as  bright  as  burnished  gold — and  indeed  they  had  been 
bright — they  would  have  weighed  as  nothing.  A  nobler 
stamp  of  manhood  was  on  her  husband — so  at  least  Ger- 
trude felt; — and  manhood  is  the  one  virtue  which  in  a 
woman's  breast  outweighs  all  others. 

They  had  not  met  since  the  evening  on  which  Gertmde 
had  declared  to  him  that  she  never  could  love  bim ;  and 
Norman,  as  he  got  out  of  the  cab  with  Mrs.  Woodward,  at 
No.  6,  Paradise  Row,  Mill  bank,  felt  his  heart  beat  within 
him  almost  as  strongly  as  he  had  done  when  he  was  about 
to  propose  to  her.  lie  followed  Mrs.  Woodward  into  the 
dingy  little  house,  and  immediately  found  himself  in 
Gertrude's  presence. 

I  should  exaggerate  the  fact  were  I  to  say  that  he  woald 
not  have  known  her ;  but  had  he  met  her  elsewhere,  mother 
where  he  did  not  expect  to  meet  her,  he  would  have  looked 
at  her  more  than  once  before  he  felt  assured  that  he  was 
looking  at  Gertrude  Woodward.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
grown  pale,  or  worn,  or  haggard ;  though,  indeed,  her  face 
had  on  it  that  weighty  look  of  endurance  which  care  will 
always  give;  it  was  not  that  she  had  lost  her  beaa^,  and 
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become  unattractive  in  his  eyes ;  but  tlmt  the  whole  timture 
of  her  mien  and  form,  the  very  tjick  of  hur  gait  wa» 
changed.  Her  eye  was  aa  bright  as  ever*  but  it  was  steady, 
composed,  and  resolved ;  her  lips  were  set  and  coto  pressed, 
aod  there  n-as  do  playfulness  round  her  mouth.  Iter  hair 
was  still  smooth  aod  bright,  but  it  was  more  brushed  oft 
from  her  temples  than  it  had  been  of  yore«  and  was 
partly   covered  1  ^ "       *•  ^ '    -    i^^^^   wliich  we  pre- 

same  we  mua  ind  there^  too,  tlm>ugh 

it,  Norman's  <        .  .  few  grey  hairs.     8 ha 

was  stouter  tOu  t.i^n  el,  or  else  she  seemed 

to  be  so  from  the  dress.     Her  step  fell 

heavier  on  the  floo'  do,  and  her  voice  was 

quicker  and  more  les.     When  nhe  spoke 

to  her  mother,  she  r  might  do  to  another ; 

and,  indeed,  Mrs,  sd  to  exercise  over  her 

very  little  of  the  auuwnvy  m  u  parent.  The  truth  was 
that  Gertrade  had  altogether  ceased  to  be  a  girU  had 
altogether  become  a  woman.  Linda,  with  whom  Norman 
at  once  compared  her,  though  but  one  year  younger,  was 
still  a  child  in  comparison  with  her  elder  sister.  Happy, 
happy  Linda ! 

Gertrude  had  certainly  proved  herself  to  be  an  excellent 
wife;  but  perhaps  she  might  have  made  herself  more 
pleasing  to  othei*s  if  she  had  not  so  entirely  thrown  oflf 
from  herself  all  traces  of  juvenility.  Gould  she,  in  this 
respect,  have  taken  a  lesson  from  her  mother,  she  would 
have  been  a  wiser  woman.  We  have  said  that  she  con- 
sorted with  Mrs.  Woodward  as  though  they  had  been 
sistere;  but  one  might  have  said  that  Gertrude  took  on 
herself  the  manners  of  the  elder  sister.  It  is  true  that  she  had 
hard  duties  to  perform,  a  steru  world  to  overcome,  an  up- 
hill fight  before  her  with  poverty,  distress,  and  almost, 
nay>  absolutely,  with  degradation.  It  was  well  for  her  and 
Alaric  that  she  could  face  it  all  with  the  true  courage  of  an 
honest  womau.  But  yet  those  who  had  known  her  in  her 
radiant  early  beauty  could  not  but  regret  that  the  young 
freshness  of  early  years  should  all  have  been  laid  aside  so 
soon. 

*  Linda,  at  any  rate,  far  exceeds  her  in  beauty,*  was 
Norman's  fii-st  thought,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  to  look 


at  her — •  and  then  Linda  too  is  so  much  more  feminip'^.' 
Twas  thus  that  Harry  Norman  consoled  himself  in  the 
first  moment  of  his  first  interview  with  Alaric's  wife.  And 
he  was  right  in  his  thoughts.  The  world  would  now  have 
called  Linda  the  more  lovely  of  the  two,  and  certainly  the 
more  feminine  in  the  latlvlike  sense  of  the  word.  If, 
however,  devotion  be  feminine,  and  truth  to  one  selected 
life  8  companion,  if  motherly  care  be  so,  and  an  indomitable 
sense  of  the  duties  due  to  one's  own  household,  then 
Gertrude  was  not  deficient  in  feminine  character. 

*  You  find  me  greatly  altered,  Harry,  do  you  not?*  said 
she,  taking  his  hand  frankly,  and  perceiving  immediately 
the  effect  which  she  had  made  upon  him.  *  I  am  a  steady 
old  matron,  am  I  not? — with  a  bairn  on  each  side  of  me,'  • 
and  she  pointed  to  her  bahy  in  the  cradle,  and  to  her 
other  boy  sitting  on  his  grandmother's  knee. 

Harry  said  he  did  find  her  altered.  It  was  her  dress, 
he  said,  and  the  cap  on  her  head. 

*  Yes,  Harry  ;  and  some  care  and  trouble  too.  To  you* 
you  know,  to  a  friend  such  as  you  are,  I  must  own  that 
care  and  trouble  do  tell  upon  one.  Not,  thank  Ood,  that 
I  have  more  than  I  can  bear ;  not  that  I  have  not  blessings 
for  which  I  cannot  but  be  too  thankful.' 

*  And  so  these  are  your  boys.  Gertrude  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  she,  cheerfully ;  '  these  are  the  little  men, 
that  in  the  good  times  coming  will  be  managing  vast 
kingdoms,  and  giving  orders  to  this  worn-out  old  island  of 
yours.  Alley,  my  boy,  sing  your  new  son<?  about  the 
'*good  and  happy  land.'"  But  Alley,  who  had  got  hold  of 
his  grandmothers  watch,  and  was  staring  with  all  his  eyes 
at  the  stranger,  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  be  musicsl 
at  the  present  moment. 

*  And  this  is  Charley's  godson,*  continued  Gertrude, 
taking  up  the  baby.  '  Dear  Charley !  he  has  been  such  a 
comfort  to  me.' 

*I  have  heard  all  about  jou  daily  from  him,'  said 
Harry. 

'I  know  you  have — and  he  is  daily  talking  of  you, 
Harry.  And  so  he  should  do ;  so  we  all '  should  do. 
What  a  glorious  change  this  is  for  him !  is  it  not,  Harry?' 

Charlej  bj  this  time  bad  torn  himself  away  from  Mr. 
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Hnape  and  the  navvies,  and  trmnsfciTed  tlie  whole  of  hm 
odQcial  zeal  and  energies  to  the  W^^ightg  and  Measuree, 
The  DianuQf  and  reasoQ  of  this  must,  liQwever,  be  expkiDed 
in  a  subgeq^ent  chapter. 

'  Yes/  said  Marry,  *  he  has  certainly  got  into  a  better 
office,* 

*And  he  will  do  well  there?' 

*  I  am  aure  he  will.  It  was  impossible  he  should  do 
well  at  that  other  place.  No  man  could  do  so.  He  is 
quite  an  altered  man  now.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  him 
IS  that  ho  is  BO  full  of  his  heroos  and  heroines.' 

*  So  ho  lA,  Harry ;  he  is  always  asking  me  what  he  is 
to  do  with  some  forlorn  lady  or  gentleman,  **  Oh,  smother 
her!''  I  said  the  other  day,  *'WeU.'*  said  he,  with  a 
melancholy  gravity,  **  1 11  try  it ;  but  I  fear  it  won't 
answer."  Poor  Charley  I  what  a  friend  you  have  been  to 
him,  Harry ! ' 

*  A  friend ! '  said  Mrs.  Woodward,  who  was  still  tme  to 
her  adoration  of  Norman.  •  Indeed  he  has  been  a  friend — 
a  friend  to  us  all.     Who  is  there  like  him?' 

Gertrude  could  have  found  it  iu  her  heart  to  go  back  to 
the  subject  of  old  days,  and  tell  her  mother  that  there  was 
somebody  much  better  even  than  HaiTy  Norman.  But 
the  present  was  hardly  a  time  for  such  au  assertion  of  her 
own  peculiar  opinion. 

*  Yes,  Harry,'  she  said,  *  we  have  all  much,  too  much  to 
thank  you  for.     I  have  to  thank  you  on  his  account' 

*  O  no,'  said  he,  ungraciously ;  '  there  is  nothing  to 
thank   me   for. — not  on  his  account.     Y''our  mother  and 

Captain   Cuttwater '   and   then    he   stopped   himself. 

What  lie  meant  was  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  little 
fortune — for  at  the  time  his  elder  brother  had  still  been 
living — not  to  rescue,  or  in  attempting  to  rescue,  his  old 
friend  from  misfortune — not,  at  least,  because  that  man 
had  been  his  fnend ;  but  because  he  was  the  husband  of 
Gertrude  Woodward,  and  of  Mrs.  Woodward's  daughter. 
Could  he  have  laid  bare  his  heart,  he  would  have  declared 
that  Alaric  Tudor  owed  him  nothing ;  that  he  had  never 
forgiven,  never  could  forgive,  the  wrongs  he  had  received 
from  him  ;  but  that  he  had  forgiven  Alaric 's  wife ;  and  that 
having  done  so  in  the  tenderness  of  his  he^rt,  he  had  been 
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ready  to  give  up  all  that  he  possessed  for  her  protection.  H« 
would  have  spared  Gertrude  what  pain  he  could ;  hut  he 
would  not  lie,  and  speak  of  Alaric  Tudor  with  aflection. 

•  But  there  is,  Harrj  ;  there  is.*  said  Gertrude ;  *much — 
too  much — greatly  too  much.  It  is  that  now  weighs  me 
down  more  than  anything.  Oh  !  Harry,  how  are  we  to  pay 
to  you  all  this  money?* 

*  It  is  with  Mrs.  Woodward,*  said  he  coldly,  '  and  Cap- 
tain Cuttwater,  not  with  me,  that  you  should  speak  of  that. 
Mr.  Tudor  owes  me  nothing.* 

'  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,*  said  she,  '  do  not  call  him  Mr. 
Tudor — pray,  pray ;  now  that  we  are  going — now  that  we 
shall  never  wound  your  sight  again !  do  not  call  him  Mr. 
Tudor.  He  has  done  wrong ;  I  do  not  deny  it ;  hat  which 
of  us  is  there  that  has  not?' 

'  It  was  not  on  that  account/  said  he ;  *  I  could  furgire 
aU  that.' 

Gertrude  understood  him,  and  her  cheeks  and  brow 
became  tinged  with  red.  It  was  not  from  shame,  nor  yet 
wholly  from  a  sense  of  anger,  but  mingled  feelings  filled 
her  heart;  feelings  which  she  could  in  nowise  explain. 
*  If  yon  have  forgiven  him  that' — she  would  have  aaid,  had 
she  thought  it  right  to  speak  out  her  mind — *  if  you  have 
forgiven  him  that,  then  there  is  nothing  left  for  further 
forgiveness.' 

Gertrude  had  twice  a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
he  had,  twice  a  quicker  perception  of  how  things  were 
going,  and  should  be  made  to  go.  She  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  refer  further  to  her  husband.  Norman  had 
come  there  at  her  request  to  say  adieu  to  her ;  that  she 
and  he,  who  had  been  friends  since  she  was  a  child,  might 
see  each  other  before  they  were  separated  for  ever  by  fattlf 
a  world,  and  that  they  might  part  in  love  and  charity.  She 
would  be  his  sister-in-law,  he  would  be  son  to  her  mother, 
husband  to  her  Linda ;  he  had  been,  though  he  now  denied 
it,  her  husband's  staunchest  friend  in  his  extremity ;  and 
it  would  hare  added  greatly  to  the  bitterness  of  her 
departure  had  she  been  forced  to  go  without  speaking  to 
him  one  kindly  word.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  her, 
and  she  would  not  utterly  mar  its  sweetness  by  insisting 
on  his  injustice  to  her  husband. 
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They  all  remained  silent  for  a  while,  during  i^rbich 
Gertrude  fondltd  her  b&br,  and  Nonuftn  produced  before 
the   elder  boj  ^me  present  ih&t  he  ha4   branght    far 

Lira, 

*  Now,  Alley/  said  Mrs,  WtMdvmrd,  'you  re  a  made 
man ;  won*t  that  do  beaulifailj  to  play  with  oa  board  the 
big  ship?* 

'  And  so,  Harry,  you  have  given  up  oMcial  life  altoge* 
ther/  said  Gertrude. 

'  Yes,'  Baid  he—'  tiie  last  day  of  the  last  year  saw  my 
finale  at  the  Weigbta  and  Measures.  I  did  not  lire  long — 
officially — ^to  eqjoy  my  promotiou.  I  almost  wi^h  myself 
back  agam.' 

*  You  11  go  in  on  melting  days,  like  the  retired  tallow- 
chandler,' said  Gertrude;  'but,  joking  apart,  I  wiah  joa 
joy  on  your  freedom  from  thraldom  ;  a  government  office 
in  EngUnd  is  thraldom.  If  a  man  were  to  give  his  work 
only,  it  would  he  welL  All  men  who  have  to  live  by  lajbotur 
must  do  that ;  but  a  man  has  to  give  himself  as  well  as  his 
work ;  to  sacrifice  his  individuality ;  to  become  body  and 
soul  a  part  of  a  lumbering  old  machine.' 

This  hardly  came  well  from  Gertrude,  seeing  that  Alaric 
at  any  rate  had  never  been  required  to  sacrifice  any  of  his 
individuality.  But  she  was  determined  to  hate  all  the 
antecedents  of  his  life,  as  though  those  antecedents,  and 
not  the  laxity  of  his  own  principles,  had  brought  about  his 
ruin.  She  was  prepared  to  live  entirely  for  the  future, 
and  to  look  back  on  her  London  life  as  bad,  tasteless,  and 
demoralising.  England  to  her  was  no  longer  a  glorious 
country ;  for  England's  laws  had  made  a  felon  of  her 
husband.  She  would  go  to  a  new  land,  new  hopes,  new 
ideas,  new  freedom,  new  work,  new  life,  and  new  ambition. 
Excelsior !  there  was  no  longer  an  excelsior  left  for  talent 
and  perseverance  in  this  effete  country.  She  and  hers 
would  soon  find  room  for  their  energies  in  a  younger  land ; 
and  as  she  went  she  could  not  but  pity  those  whom  she  left 
behind.  Her  reasoning  was  hardly  logical,  but,  perhaps, 
it  was  not  unfortunate. 

*  For  myself,'  said  Norman,  not  quite  following  all  this — 
•  I  always  liked  the  Civil  Service,  and  now  I  leave  it  with 
a  sort  of  regret.     I  am  quite  glad  that  Charley  has  my  old 
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icsk :  it  \vill   keep  up  a  sort  of  tie  lietwceu  mv  and  the 
place.* 

*  What  does  Linda  say  ahout  it,  mamma?' 

*  Linda  and  I  are  both  of  Harry's  way  of  thinking,'  said 
Mrs.  Woodward,  'because  Normansgrove  is  such  a  distance.' 

'Distance!'  repeated  Gertrude,  with  something  of  sor- 
row,  but  more  of  scorn  in  her  tone.  '  Distance,  mamma  1 
why  you  can  get  to  her  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Think  where  Melbourne  is,  mamma!' 

*  It  has  nearly  broken  my  heart  to  think  of  it,'  said 
Mrs.  Woodward. 

*  And  you  will  still  have  Linda,  mamma,  and  our  dar- 
ling Katie,  and  Harry,  and  dear  Ghai'ley.  If  the  idea  of 
distance  should  frighten  any  one  it  is  me.  But  nothing 
shall  frighten  me  while  I  have  my  husband  and  children. 
Harry,  you  must  not  let  mnmma  be  too  often  alone  when 
some  other  knight  shall  have  come  and  taken  away  Katie.' 

'  We  will  take  her  to  Normansgi-ove  for  good  and  all, 
if  she  will  let  us,'  said  Harry. 

And  now  the  time  came  for  them  to  part  Hany  was 
to  say  good-bye  to  her,  and  then  to  see  her  no  more.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  Gertrude  was  to  go  to  Hampton 
and  see  Katie  for  the  last  time  ;  to  see  Katie  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  Gottage,  and  the  shining  river,  and  all  the 
well-known  objects  among  which  she  had  passed  her  life. 
To  Mrs.  Woodward,  to  Linda,  and  Katie,  tA\  this  was  sub- 
ject of  inexpressible  melancholy ;  but  with  Gertrude  every 
feeling  of  romance  seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
realities  of  life.  She  would,  of  course,  go  to  Katie  and 
give  her  a  farewell  embrace,  since  Katie  was  still  too  weak 
to  come  to  her ;  she  would  say  farewell  to  Uncle  Bat,  to 
whom  she  and  Alaric  owed  so  much  ;  she  would  doubtless 
shed  a  tear  or  two,  and  feel  some  emotion  at  parting,  even 
from  the  inanimate  associations  of  her  youth ;  but  idl  this 
would  now  impress  no  lasting  sorrow  on  her. 

She  was  eager  to  be  off,  eager  for  her  new  career,  eager 
that  he  should  stand  on  a  soil  where  he  could  once  mors 
faco  his  fellow- creatures  without  shame.  She  panted  to 
put  thousands  of  leagues  of  ocean  between  him  and  hia 
disgrace. 

On  the  following  morning  Gertrude  was  to  go  to  llamp- 
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ton  for  t  0  houj-K,  and  then  to  return  to  Millbank,  with 
her  mother  and  sister,  for  whose  accomiuodation  a  bed  had 
been  hin  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  that  evening  Aluic 
would  be  ekased  from  his  prison  ;  atjJ  then  before  day- 
break on  ttie  following  d&y  they  were  to  take  their  waj  lo 
the  far  ofT  docks,  and  pkc«  themselres  on  board  tha  ressel 
which  was  to  carry  them  to  their  distant  home. 

*  God  *^'  ~  d  Korman«  whoso  ej^iB 

were  no!  , 

•God  I 

make  f  ^ 

ver}'  cor 

the  bapi^'  ^, 

us  that, 
will  nev< 

*  Dear  Gertniae,  good-bye.* 

She  pat  op  her  face  to  him,  and  he  kissed  her,  for  the 

first  time  in  his  life.  *  He  bade  me  give  you  his  love/ 
said  she,  in  her  last  whisper ;  *  I  must,  jou  know,  do  his 
bidding.' 

Norman's  heart  palpitated  so  that  he  could  hardly  com- 
pose his  voice  for  his  last  answer  ;  but  even  then  he 
would  not  be  untrue  to  his  inexorable  obstinacy  ;  he  could 
not  send  his  love  to  a  man  he  did  not  love.  *  Tell  him/ 
said  he,  *  that  he  has   my   sincerest  wishes  for  success 

wherever  he  may  be  ;  and  Gertrude,  I  need  hardly  say * 

but  he  could  get  no  further. 

And  so  they  parted. 


r,  yea  and  Linda — and 
s  not  write  constantly* 
her.  We  have  delayed 
arry— you  must  forgive 
1  feat  Linda 


on  that  score/  said  be< 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


THE    CRIMINAL    POPULATION    18   DISPOSED    OF. 

Before  we  put  Alaric  on  board  the  ship  which  is  to  take 
him  away  from  the  land  in  which  he  might  have  run  so 
exalted  a  career,  we  must  say  one  word  as  to  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  his  old  friend  Undy  Scott.  This  gentleman 
has  not  been  represented  in  our  pages  as  an  amiable  or 
high-minded  person.  He  has  indeed  been  the  bad  spirit 
of  tiie  tale,  the  Seeva  of  our  mythology,  the  devil  that  has 
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led  our  hero  into  temptation,  the  incarnation  of  evil,  which 
it  is  always  necessary  that  the  noveUst  should  have  per- 
sonified in  one  of  his  characters  to  enable  him  to  bring 
about  his  misfortunes,  his  tragedies,  and  various  requisite 
catastrophes.  Scott  had  his  Varney  and  such-like  ; 
Dickens  his  Bill  Sykes  and  such-like ;  all  of  whom  are 
properly  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  those  volumes  in 
which  are  described  their  respective  careers.  I  have  fen- 
tured  to  introduce  to  my  readers,  as  my  devil,  Mr.  Undj 
Scott,  M.P.  for  the  Tillietudlem  district  burghs;  and  I 
also  feel  myself  bound  to  dispose  of  him,  though  of  him  I 
regret  I  cannot  make  so  decent  an  end  as  was  done  with 
Sir  Richard  Varney  and  Bill  Sykes. 

He  deserves,  however,  as  severe  a  fate  as  either  of  those 
heroes.  With  the  former  we  will  not  attempt  to  compare 
him,  as  the  vices  and  devilry  of  the  days  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth are  in  no  way  similar  to  those  in  which  we  indulge ; 
but  with  Bill  Sykes  we  may  contrast  him,  as  they  flon- 
rished  in  the  same  era,  and  had  their  points  of  similitude, 
as  well  as  their  points  of  difference. 

They  were  both  apparently  bom  to  prey  on  their  own 
species  ;  they  both  resolutely  adhered  to  a  fixed  rale 
that  they  would  in  nowise  earn  their  bread,  and  to  a 
rule  equally  fixed  that,  though  they  would  earn  no 
bread,  they  would  consume  much.  They  were  both  of 
them  blessed  with  a  total  absence  of  sensibility  and  an 
utter  disregard  to  the  pain  of  others,  and  had  no  other  use 
for  a  heart  than  that  of  a  luachino  for  maintaining  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that 
neither  of  them  ever  acted  on  principle,  on  a  knowledge* 
that  is,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  selection  of  the  right ; 
in  their  studies  of  the  science  of  evil  they  had  progressed 
much  further  than  this,  and  had  taught  themselves  to 
believe  that  that  which  other  men  called  virtue  was,  on  its 
own  account,  to  be  regarded  as  mawkish,  insipid,  and  useless 
for  such  purposes  as  the  acquisition  of  money  or  pleasure ; 
whereas  vice  was,  on  its  own  account,  to  be  preferred,  as 
offering  the  only  road  to  those  things  which  they  wero 
desirous  of  possessing. 

So  far  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  Bill 
Sykes  and   Mr.   Scott;    but   then  came  the  points    of 
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diffeit  ,  which  must  givo  to  the  latter  a  great  pui 
emine  in  tht  ejes  of  thut  niftster  whom  they  biuJ  bolli 
80  wo  \j  ser^^d.  Bill  could  not  boast  the  merit  of 
sclectii  the  course  whicli  he  had  run  ;  he  had  served  ih« 
Devil,  *jng  had,  as  it  wei"e,  no  choice  in  the  matter;  he 
was  b<  and  bred  and  educate?  d  an  evildoer,  and  con  Id 
hardlj  f^  deserted  from  the  colours  of  Im  greAt  CaptaiD, 
withou  ion  to  enable  him  to  do 

80.     T  muat  surelj  ha  due  :  he 

had  bf  rld*s  surface,  witb  power 

to  chf  d,  and  had  deliberately 

taken  any  mte,  been  explained 

the  tb.  I  he  bad  rooked  that  he 

liked  had  learnt  that  there  is 

a  Go<  ^vil  hankering  after  os^ 

and  haa  u«iM^  u|#  l»»  »^ —  -^i^^  he  would  belong  to  the 
latter.  Bre^d  and  water  would  have  coma  to  hxtn 
naturally  without  any  villany  on  bia  part,  ay,  and  m^ 
and  milk,  and  wine  and  oil,  the  fat  things  of  the  world ; 
but  he  elected  to  be  a  villain ;  he  liked  to  do  the  Devils 
bidding. — Surely  he  was  the  better  servant;  surely  he 
shall  have  the  richer  reward. 

And  yet  poor  Bill  Sykes,  for  whom  here  I  would 
willingly  say  a  word  or  two,  could  I,  by  so  saying,  mitigate 
the  wrath  against  him,  is  always  held  as  the  more 
detestable  scoundrel.  Lady,  you  now  know  them  both. 
Is  it  not  the  fact,  that,  knowing  him  as  you  do.  you  could 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  enough  with  Mr.  Scott,  sitting  next  to 
lum  at  dinner ;  whereas  your  blood  would  creep  within  you, 
your  hair  would  stand  on  end,  your  voice  would  stick  in 
your  throat,  if  you  were  suddenly  told  that  Bill  Sykes 
was  in  your  presence  ? 

Poor  Bill !  I  have  a  sort  of  love  for  him,  as  he  walks 
about  wretched  with  that  dog  of  his,  though  I  know  that 
it  is  necessary  to  hang  him.  Yes,  Bill;  I,  your  friend^ 
cannot  gainsay  that,  must  acknowledge  that.  Hard  as 
the  case  may  be,  you  must  be  hung  ;  hung  out  of  the  way 
of  further  mischief;  my  spoons,  my  wife's  throat,  my 
children's  brains,  demand  that.  You,  Bill,  and  polecats, 
and  such-like,  must  be  squelched  when  we  can  come  across 
you,  seeing  that  you  malie  yourself  so  universally  disagree- 
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able.  It  is  your  ordained  nature  to  be  disiigree.ible  :  you 
plead  silently.  I  know  it ;  I  admit  tbe  hardship  of  your 
case  ;  but  still,  my  Bill,  self-preservation  is  the  first  law 
of  nature.  You  roust  be  huiij?.  Hut,  while  han^niij^  you. 
I  admit  that  you  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
There  is  another,  Bill,  another,  who  will  surely  take 
account  of  this  in  some  way,  though  it  is  uot  for  me  to 
tell  you  how. 

Yes,  I  hang  Bill  Sykes  with  soft  regret ;  but  with  what 
a  savage  joy,  with  what  exultation  of  heart,  with  what 
alacrity  of  eager  soul,  with  what  aptitude  of  mind  to  the 
deed,  would  I  hang  my  friend,  Undy  Scott,  the  member 
of  Parliament  for  the  Tillietudlem  burghs,  if  I  could  but 
get  at  his  throat  for  such  a  purpose !  Hang  him  !  ay,  as 
high  as  Haman  I  In  this  there  would  be  no  regret,  no 
vacillation  of  purpose,  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
sacrifice,  no  feeling  that  I  was  so  treating  him,  not  for  his 
own  desert,  bat  for  my  ad?autage. 

We  hang  men,  I  belieTO,  wit^  this  object  only,  that  wa 
should  deter  others  from  crime ;  but  in  hanging  Bill  we 
shall  hardly  deter  his  brother.  Bill  Sykes  must  look  to 
crime  for  his  bread,  seeing  that  he  has  been  so  edu- 
cated, seeing  that  we  have  not  yet  taught  him  another 
trade. 

But  if  I  could  hang  Undy  ScoU,  I  think  I  should  deter 
some  others.  The  figure  of  Undy  swinging  from  a  gibbet 
at  the  broad  end  of  Lombard  Street  would  have  an  effect. 
Ah  !  my  fingers  itch  to  be  at  the  rope. 

Fate,  however,  and  the  laws  ai*e  averse.  To  gibbet  him, 
in  one  sense,  would  have  been  my  privilege,  had  I  drunk 
deeper  from  that  Castalian  rill  whose  dark  waters  are 
tinged  with  the  gall  of  poetic  indignation ;  but  as  in 
other  sense  I  may  not  hang  him,  I  will  tell  how  he  was 
driven  from  his  club,  and  how  he  ceased  to  number 
himself  among  the  legislators  of  his  country. 

Undy  Scott,  among  his  other  good  qualities,  possessed 
an  enormous  quantity  of  that  which  schoolboys  in  these 
days  call  *  cheek.*  He  was  not  easily  browbeaten,  and 
was  generally  prepared  to  browbeat  others.  Mr.  Chaffan- 
brass  certaiidy  did  get  the  better  of  him ;  but  then  Mr. 
Ohafianbrass  was  on  his  own  dunghill.    Could  Undy  Scott 
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have  had  [r.  ChftfTanbrass  down  at  the  clubs,  there  would 
have  bee-,  perhaps,  another  tale  to  tell. 

Give  I  the  cock  that  can  crow  in  an/ yard;  such  cocks, 
howevei  e  know  are  scarce.  Undj  Scott»  as  he  left  the 
Old  Bai  WAS  aware  that  he  had  cut  a  sorry  dgure,  and  felt 
that  he  jst  immediately  do  somethmg  to  ptit  himself 
right  a(  ,  at  anj  rate  before  his  portion  of  tlie  world. 
He  mu-  locommonly  cheeky  in 

order  to  '  To  get  the  better  of 

Mr.  Chi  had  been  bejond  him  ; 

but  he  E  lie  clubs  to  iet  aside  th^ 

unanin?  ;iven  against  him  in  the 

city.  Quleas  he  was  prepared 

to  go  tt  e. 

Goin^  Id  mean  absolute  roln  ; 

he  lived  »»«  ^^  ^^^  ^ . .     is  gait  and  habits ;  hd 

had  become  member  oi  Parliament,  Government  official^ 
railway  director,  and  club  aristocrat,  merely  by  dint  of 
cheek.  He  had  now  received  a  great  blow  ;  he  had  stood 
before  a  crowd,  and  been  annihilated  by  the  better  cheek 
of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass,  and,  therefore,  it  behoved  him  at  once 
to  do  something.  When  the  perfume  of  the  rose  grows 
stale,  the  flower  is  at  once  thrown  aside,  and  carried  ofif  as 
foul  refuse.  It  behoved  Undy  to  see  that  his  perfume  was 
maintained  in  its  purity,  or  he,  too,  would  be  carried  off. 

The  club  to  which  Undy  more  especially  belonged  was 
called  the  Downing ;  and  of  this  Alaric  was  also  a  member, 
having  been  introduced  into  it  bv  his  fnend.  Here  had  Alaric 
spent  by  far  too  many  of  the  hours  of  his  married  life,  and 
had  become  well  known  and  popular.  At  the  time  of  his 
conviction,  the  summer  was  far  advanced ;  it  was  then 
August;  but  Parhament  was  still  sitting,  and  there  were 
suflicient  club  men  remaining  in  London  to  create  a  daily 
gathering  at  the  Downing. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  verdict  was  found, 
Undy  convened  a  special  committee  of  the  club,  in  order 
that  he  might  submit  to  it  a  proposition  which  he  thought  it 
indispensable  should  come  from  him  ;  so,  at  least,  he  de- 
clared. The  committee  did  assemble,  and  when  Undy  met 
it,  he  saw  among  the  faces  before  him  not  a  few  with  whom 
he  would  willingly  have  dispensed.  However,  he  had  come 
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there  to  exercise  his  cheek ;  no  one  there  should  cow  him ; 
the  wig  of  Mr.  Chaffanbrass  was,  at  any  rate,  absent. 

And  so  he  submitted  his  proposition.  I  need  not  trouble 
my  readers  with  the  neat  little  speech  in  which  it  was  made. 
Undy  was  true  to  himself,  and  the  speech  was  neat.  The 
proposition  was  this:  that  as  he  had  unfortunately  beea 
the  means  of  introducing  Mr.  Alaric  Tudor  to  the  club,  be 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to  suggest  that  the  name  of 
that  gentleman  should  be  struck  oiT  the  books.  He  then 
expressed  his  unmitigated  disgust  at  the  crime  of  which 
Tudor  had  been  found  guilty,  uttered  some  nice  little 
platitudes  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  expressed  a  hope 
*  that  he  might  so  far  refer  to  a  personal  matter  as  to  saj 
that  his  father  8  family  would  take  care  that  the  lady,  whoee 
fortune  had  been  the  subject  of  the  trial,  should  not  lose 
one  penny  through  the  dishonesty  of  her  trustee.* 

Oh,  Undy,  as  high  as  Haman,  if  I  could !  as  high  M 
Haman  I  and  if  not  in  L*ombard  Street,  then  on  that  open 
ground  where  Waterloo  Place  bisects  Pall  Mall,  so  that  all 
the  clubs  might  see  thee  ! 

*  He  would  advert,'  he  said,  *  to  one  other  matter,  tbough, 
perhaps,  his  doing  so  was  unnecessary.  It  was  probably 
known  to  them  all  that  he  had  been  a  witness  at  the  lata 
trial;  an  iniquitous  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  to  connect  his  name  with  the  prisoner's  guilt.  Thej 
all  too  well  knew  the  latitude  allowed  to  Uwyers  in  the 
criminal  courts,  to  pay  much  attention  tc  this.  Had  he* 
(Undy  Scott) '  in  any  way  infringed  the  laws  of  his  country, 
he  was  there  to  answer  for  it.  But  he  would  go  further 
than  this,  and  declare  that  if  any  member  of  that  club 
doubted  his  probity  in  the  matter,  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  submit  to  such  member  documents  which  would,'  Ac,  kc. 

He  finished  his  speech,  and  an  awful  silence  reigned 
around  him.  No  enthusiastic  ardour  welcomed  the  well- 
loved  Undy  back  to  his  club,  and  comforted  him  after  the 
rough  usage  of  the  unpolished  Chaffanbrass.  No  ten  or 
twenty  combined  voices  expressed,  by  their  clamorona 
negation  of  the  last-proposed  process,  that  their  Undy 
was  above  reproach.  The  eyes  around  looked  into  him  with 
no  friendly  alacrity.  Undy,  Undy,  more  cheek  still,  ttill 
more  cheek,  or  yon  are  sorely  lost 
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•If/ 

innocet 
anythin 
willing 
investii 
gation 
Oh. 
all  bat 
be  po6 
thougl 
cheek, 
still  th( 
to  be  Ob< 


I  he,  in  a  weUassumed  indignant  tone  of  injured 
*  there  be  aay  in  the  club  who  do  suspect  me  of 
inbecoiunig  a  gentleman  in  this  nffair,  I  am 
retire  from  it  till  the  roauer  ^hnll  have  been 
d ;  but  in  duch  case  I  demand  that  the  iavesd- 
minediate,' 

' — '  cheek  is  not  bad ;  it  ta 
e^  thee  not,  *  Can  ihere 
t  End  world  of  Biine,' 
aioh  ebeek,  unbounded 
idj.  tliej  are  rare;  but 
inateljrf»>rthee,  seemetli 


1-   rT«j-  *!-*  - 


And  1  laronet,  one  who  moTeth 

not  oftc  linif  but  who,  when  he 

moveth,  aurreiii  maaj  im^w.^ .  »  wian  of  broad  acres,  and  a 
quiet,  well-assured  fame  which  has  grown  to  him  without /I 
his  seeking  it,  as  barnflcles  grow  to  the  stout  keel  when  it 
has  been  long  a-swimming  ;  him,  of  all  men,  would  Undy 
have  wished  to  see  unconcerned  with  these  matters. 

Not  in  many  words,  nor  eloquent  did  Sir  Thomas 
speak.  *  He  feltit  his  duty/  he  said,  'to second  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Scott  for  removing  Mr.  Tudor  from  amongst 
them.  He  had  watched  this  trial  with  some  care,  and  he 
pitied  Mr.  Tudor  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  would 
not  have  thought  that  he  could  have  felt  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy for  a  man  convicted  of  dishonesty.  But  Mr.  Tudor 
had  been  convicted,  and  he  must  incur  the  penalties  of  his 
fault.  One  of  these  penalties  must,  undoubtedly,  be  his 
banishment  from  this  club.  He  therefore  seconded  Mr. 
Scott's  proposal. 

He  then  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  having  finished  that 
task ;  but  yet  he  did  not  sit  down.  Why,  oh,  why  does  he 
not  sit  down  ?  why,  oh  Undy,  does  he  thus  stand,  looking 
at  the  surface  of  the  table  on  which  he  is  leaning  ? 

*  And  now,'  he  said,  *  he  had  another  proposition  to 
make ;  and  that  was  that  Mr.  Undecimus  Scott  should 
also  be  expelled  from  the  club,'  and  having  so  spoken,  in  a 
voice  of  unusual  energy,  he  then  sat  down. 

And  now,  Undy,  you  may  as  well  pack  up,  and  be  ofif, 
without  further  fuss,  to  Boulogne,  Ostend,  or  some  such 
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idle  Elysium,  with  such  money-scrapings  as  you  may  be 
able  to  collect  together.  No  importunity  will  avail  thee 
anything  against  the  judges  and  jurymen  who  are  now 
trying  thee.  One  word  from  that  silent  old  baronet  was 
worse  to  thee  than  all  that  Mr.  Cliafian brass  could  saj. 
Come  !  pack  up  ;  and  begone. 

But  he  was  still  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  Parlia- 
ment, however,  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  and,  of  course, 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  stand  again ;  he,  like  Mr. 
M'Buffer  bad  had  his  spell  of  it,  and  be  recognised  the 
necessity  of  vanishing.  He  at  first  thought  that  his  life 
as  a  legislator  might  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  natural  end, 
that  be  might  die  as  it  were  in  bis  bed,  without  suffering 
the  acute  pain  of  applying  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds.  In 
this,  however,  he  found  himself  wrong.  The  injured 
honour  of  all  the  Tillietudlemites  rose  against  him  with 
one  indignant  shout;  and  a  rumour,  a  horrid  rumour,  of  a 
severer  fate  met  his  ears.  He  applied  at  once  for  the  now 
coveted  sinecure, — and  was  refused.  Her  Majesty  could 
not  consent  to  intrust  to  him  the  duties  of  the  situation  in 

question ;  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  House  expelled  him 

by  its  unanimous  voice. 

And  now,  indeed,  it  was  time  for  him  to  pack  and  be. 
gone.  He  was  now  liable  to  the  vulgarest  persecution 
from  the  vulgar  herd ;  his  very  tailor  and  bootmaker  wonld 
beleaguer  him,  and  coarse  unwashed  bailiffs  take  him  bj 
the  collar.    Yes,  now  indeed,  it  was  time  to  be  off. 

And  off  he  was.  He  paid  one  fleeting  visit  to  my  Lord 
at  Cauldkale  Castle,  collecting  what  little  he  might; 
another  to  his  honourable  wife,  adding  some  slender  in- 
crease to  his  little  budget,  and  then  he  was  off.  Whither, 
it  is  needless  to  say — to  Hamburg  perhaps,  or  to  Ems,  or 
the  richer  tables  of  Homburg.  How  he  flourished  for 
a  while  with  ambiguous  success ;  how  he  talked  to  the  young 
English  tourists  of  what  he  had  done  when  in  Parliament, 
especially  for  the  rights  of  married  women  ;  how  he  poked 
his  'Honourable*  card  in  every  one's  way,  and  lagged 
Lord  Gaberlunzie  into  all  conversations;  how  his  fiioe 
became  pimply  and  his  wardrobe  seedy ;  and  how  at  last 
his  wretched  life  will  ooze  out  from  him  in  some  darii 
oomer,  like  the  filthy  juice  of  a  decayed  fungus  which 
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makes  hideous  the  hiddt^n  wall  on  wbich  it  burBts,  all  this 
is  unneeesaan^  mgre  pailicukrij  to  describe.  He  b  pro- 
babljr  still  liviDg,  and  those  who  de&tre  hb  acqtmDtance 
will  find  tiim  creep iog  round  some  gambling  table,  and 
trying  to  look  as  though  be  bad  in  hts  pocket  ample  means 
to  secure  those  hoards  of  money  whicb  men  are  so  Ibtlesslj 
rakiiig  about.     From  our  riew  be  has  now  vamsbed* 

It  was  a  bitter  February  mornings  when  two  cabs  stood 
packing  themselves  at  No.  6,  Paradise  Row,  Millbauk.  It 
waa  hardly  yet  aix  o'clock,  and  Paradise  Row  was  dark  as 
Erebus;  (hat  solitary  gas-ligbt  sticking  out  from  the  wall 
of  the  prison  only  made  darkness  visible ;  the  tallow 
candles  which  were  brought  in  and  out  with  every  article 
that  was  stuffed  under  a  seat,  or  into  a  eomer,  would  get 
themselves  blown  out ;  and  the  sleet  whieb  was  falling  fast 
made  the  wicks  wet>  so  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be 
re-lighted. 

But  at  last  the  cabs  were  packed  with  luggage,  and  into 
one  got  Gertrude  with  her  husband,  her  baby,  and  her 
mother ;  and  into  the  other  Charley  handed  Linda,  then 
Alley,  and  lastly,  the  youthful  maiden,  who  humbly  begged 
his  pardon  as  she  stepped  up  to  the  vehicle ;  and  dien. 
having  given  due  directions  to  the  driver,  he  not  without 
diflBculty  squeezed  himself  into  the  remaining  space. 

Such  journeys  as  these  are  always  made  at  a  slow  pace. 
Cabmen  know  very  well  who  must  go  fast,  and  who  may 
go  slow.  Women  with  children  going  on  board  an  emi- 
grant vessel  at  six  o'clock  on  a  Februaiy  morning  may  be 
taken  very  slowly.  And  very  slowly  Gertrude  and  her 
party  were  taken.  Time  had  been — nay,  it  was  but  tlje 
other  day — when  Alaric's  impatient  soul  would  have 
spumed  at  such  a  pace  as  this.  But  now  he  sat  tranquil 
enough.  His  wife  held  one  of  his  hands,  and  the  other 
he  pressed  against  his  eyes,  as  though  shading  them  from 
the  light.  Light  there  was  none,  but  he  had  not  yet  learnt 
to  face  Mrs.  Woodward  even  in  the  darkness. 

He  had  come  out  of  the  prison  on  the  day  before,  and 
had  spent  an  evening  with  her.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  one  had  upbraided  him,  that  no  one  had  hinted  that  his 
backslidings  had  caused  all  this  present  misery,  had  brought 
them  all  to  that  wretched  cabin,  and  would  on  the  morrow 
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separate,  perhaps  for  ever,  a  mother  and  a  child  who  loved 
each  other  so  dearly.  No  one  spoke  to  him  of  this ;  per- 
haps no  one  thought  of  it ;  he,  however,  did  so  think  of  it 
that  he  could  not  hold  his  head  up  before  them. 

*  He  was  ill,'  Gertrude  said  ;  *  his  long  confinement  had 
prostrated  him  ;  but  the  sea  air  would  revive  him  in  a  day 
or  two.*  And  then  she  made  herself  busy,  and  got  the  tea 
for  them,  and  strove,  not  wholly  in  vain,  *to  drive  dull 
care  away !  * 

But  slowly  as  the  cabs  went  in  spite  of  Charley's  vooal 
execrations,  they  did  get  to  the  docks  in  time.  Who,  in- 
deed, was  ever  too  late  at  the  docks  ?  Who,  that  ever 
went  there,  had  not  to  linger,  linger,  linger,  till  every 
shred  of  patience  was  clean  worn  out  ?  They  got  to  tho 
docks  in  time,  and  got  on  board  that  fast-sailing,  clipper- 
built,  never-beaten,  always-healthy  ship,  the  Fhish  of  Light- 
ning, 6,500  tons,  A  1.  Why,  we  have  often  wondered,  are 
ships  designated  as  A  1,  seeing  that  all  ships  are  of  that 
class  ?  Where  is  the  excellence,  seeing  that  all  share  it  ? 
Of  course,  the  Flash  of  Lightning  was  A  I.  The  author 
has  for  years  been  looking  out,  and  has  not  yet  found  a 
ship  advertised  as  A  2,  or  even  as  B  L  What  is  this 
catalogue  of  comparative  excellence,  of  which  there  la  but 
one  visible  number? 

The  world,  we  think,  makes  a  great  mistake  on  the  sub- 
ject of  saying,  or  acting,  farewell.  The  word  or  deed 
should  partake  of  the  suddenness  of  electricity  ;  but  we  all 
drawl  through  it  at  a  snails  pace.  We  are  supposed  to  tear 
ourselves  from  our  friends ;  but  tearing  is  a  process  which 
should  be  done  quickly.  What  is  so  wretched  as  lingering 
over  a  last  kiss,  giving  the  hand  for  the  third  time,  sayinff 
over  and  over  again,  *  Good-bye,  John,  God  bless  yon ;  and 
mind  you  write ! '  Who  has  not  seen  his  dearest  friends 
standing  round  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage,  while  tbo 
train  would  not  start,  and  has  not  longed  to  say  to  tbem, 
*  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going,  but  go  at  once !  * 
And  of  all  such  faiewells.  the  ship's  farewell  is  the  longest 
and  the  most  dreary.  One  sits  on  a  damp  bench,  snuffing 
up  the  odour  of  oil  and  ropes,  cudgelling  one's  brains  to 
think  what  further  word  of  increased  tenderness  can  be 
spoken.     No  tenderer  word  can  be  spoken.     One  retoms 


Now  the  whole  business  < 
line.     When  the  momeut 
be  said  aud  felt,  and  then 
Mrs.  Woodward  and  G( 
never  studied  the  subjec 
sit  in  the  nastj  cabin,   i 
porters,  children,  and  aboi 
each  other's  hands,  and  ] 
their  ejes.   The  delay,  the 
and  brought  her  for  a  mo 
leave-taking  womanhood, 
leaning  over  the  taffrail  wit 
beneath  him. 

*  Write  to  us  the  momc 
How  often  had  the  injuncti 
had  better  get  off — ^youll 
Alaric,' — Charley  had  some 
*  and,  Alaric,  take  my  word 
Melbourne  Weights  and  M 
I  11  come  and  weigh  your  g 

*  We  had  better  be  goii 
down  into  the  cabin ;  '  they 
moment  now.' 

*  Oh,  Charley,  not  yet,  n 
her  sister. 

*  You  '11  have  to  go  down 
all.'  R«i^  pu^-i--^ 
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for  the  world  to  give,  that  of  such  a  separation  as  this. 
These,  0  ye  loving  hearts,  are  the  penalties  of  love! 
Those  that  are  content  to  love  must  always  be  content  to 
pay  them. 

*  Go,  mamma,  go,*  said  Gertrude  ;  *  dearest,  best, 
sweetest  mother — my  own,  own  mother;  go,  Linda,  dar- 
ling Linda.  Give  ray  kindest  love  to  Harry — Charley, 
you  and  Harry  will  be  good  to  mamma,  I  know  you  will. 
And  mamma  ' — and  then  she  whispered  to  her  mother  one 
last  prayer  in  Charley's  favour — *  she  may  love  him  now, 
indeed  she  may.' 

Alaric  came  to  them  at  the  last  moment — *  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward,' said  he,  •  say  that  you  forgive  me.* 

*  I  do/  said  she,  embracing  him — *  God  knows  that  I 
do; — but,  Alaric,  remember  what  a  treasure  you  pos- 
sess.' 

And  so  they  parted.     May  God  speed  the  wanderers ! 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TBS   FATE   OF  THE   KAYTISS. 

And  now*  having  dispatched  Alaric  and  his  wife  anid  bairns 
on  their  long  journey,  we  must  go  back  for  a  while  and  tell 
how  Charley  had  been  transformed  from  an  impudent, 
idle,  young  Navvy  into  a  well-conducted,  zealous  young 
Weights. 

When  Alaric  was  convicted,  Charley  had,  aq  we  all 
know,  belonged  to  the  Internal  Navigation  ;  when  the  six 
months'  sentence  had  expired,  Charley  was  in  full  blow  at 
the  decorous  office  in  Whitehall ;  and  during  the  same 
period  Norman  had  resigned  and  taken  on  himself  the 
new  duties  of  a  country  squire.  The  change  which  had  been 
made  had  affected  others  than  Charley.  It  had  been  pro- 
duced by  one  of  those  far-stretching,  world-moving  commo- 
tions which  now  and  then  occur,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  generation,  and,  perhaps,  not  again  for  half  a  centuzy, 
causing  timid  men  to  whisper  in  comers,  and  the  brave 
and  high-spirited  to  struggle  with  the  struggling  waves,  so 
that  when  the  storm  sulfides  they  'nay  be  found  floating 
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mnge  of  the  Augean  stables.  He  soon  saw  that  the  river 
was  to  be  turned  in  on  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  oltt- 
cially  obliterated  in  the  flood. 

The  civility  of  those  wonder-doing  demigods — those 
Magi  of  the  Civil  Service  office — was  most  oppressive  to 
him.  When  he  got  to  the  board,  he  was  always  treated 
with  a  deference  wliich  he  knew  was  but  a  prelude  to  liar- 
baric  tortures.  They  would  ask  him  to  sit  down  in  a 
beautiful  new  leathern  arm-chair,  as  though  he  were  really 
some  great  man,  and  tlien  examine  him  as  they  would  a 
candidate  for  the  Custom  House,  smiling  always,  but  look- 
ing at  him  as  though  they  were  determined  to  see  through 
him. 

They  asked  him  all  manner  of  questions  ;  bat  there  was 
one  question  which  they  put  to  him,  day  after  day,  for  four 
days,  that  nearly  drove  him  mad.  It  was  always  put  by 
that  horrid  young  lynx-eyed  new  commissioner,  who  sat 
there  with  his  bair  brushed  high  from  off  bis  forehead, 
peering  out  of  his  capacious,  excellently-washed  shirt- 
collars,  a  personification  of  conscious  official  zeal. 

*  And  now,  Mr.  Oldeschole,  if  jou  have  had  leisure  tci 
consider  the  question  more  fully,  perhaps  you  can  define  to 
OS  what  is  the— hum — hm — the  use— hm — hm — the  exact 
use  of  the  Internal  Navigation  Office  ?' 

And  then  Sir  Warwick  would  go  on  looking  through  his 
millstone  as  though  now  he  really  had  a  hope  of  seeing 
something,  and  Sir  Gregory  would  lean  back  in  bis  chair, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  over  each  other,  like  a  great 
Akinetos  as  he  was,  wait  leisurely  for  2dr.  Oldeschole's 
answer,  or  rather  for  his  no  answer. 

What  a  question  was  this  to  ask  of  a  man  who  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  the  Internal  Navigation  Office  !  O  reader  I 
should  it  chance  that  thou  art  a  clergyman,  imagine  what  it 
would  be  to  tliee,  wert  thou  asked  what  is  the  exact  use  of 
the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that,  too,  by  some  stubborn 
oatecbist  whom  thou  wert  bound  to  answer ;  or,  if  a  lady, 
liappy  in  a  husband  and  family,  say,  what  would  be  thy 
feelings  if  demanded  to  define  the  exact  use  of  matrimony  ? 
Use  !     Is  it  not  all  in  all  to  thee  ? 

Mr.  Oldeschole  felt  a  hearty  iuward  conviction  that  hia 
office  bad  been  of  very  great  use.     In  the  first  place,  had 
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m  ?  had  it  not  given  maintenance  and  employ- 
my  worthy  men  who  might  perhaps  have  found 
to  obtain  maintenanco  else  where  ?  had  it  not 
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id  of  prescience  at  the 
kg  special  was  going  to 
►lo  said  nothing  openly  ; 
but  it  may  oe  pr^amea  inai  u^  uid  whisper  Eotiiewtmt  to 
those  of  the  seniors  aronnd  him  in  whom  he  most  con  tided. 
And  then,  his  frequent  visits  to  Whitehall  were  spoken  of 
even  by  the  most  thoughtless  of  the  navvies,  and  the 
threatenings  of  the  coming  storm  revealed  themselves  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  to  every  mind. 

At  last  the  thunder-cloud  broke  and  the  bolt  fell.  Mr. 
Oldeschole  was  informed  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
had  resolved  on  breaking  up  the  establishment  and  pro- 
viding for  the  duties  in  another  way.  As  the  word  duties 
passed  Sir  Gregory's  lips  a  slight  smile  was  seen  to  hover 
round  the  mouth  of  the  new  commissioner.  Mr.  Olde- 
schole would,  he  was  informed,  receive  an  official  notiBca 
tion  to  this  effect  on  the  following  morning;  and  on  the 
following  morning  accordingly  a  dispatch  arrived,  of  great 
length,  containing  the  resolution  of  my  Lords,  and  putting 
an  absolute  extinguisher  on  the  life  of  every  navvy. 

How  Mr.  Oldeschole,  with  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks,  communicated  the  tidings  to  the  elder  brethren  ; 
and  how  the  elder  brethren,  with  palpitating  hearts  and 
quivering  voices,  repeated  the  tale  to  the  listening  juniors. 
I  cannot  now  describe.  The  boldest  spirits  were  tlien 
cowed,  the  loudest  miscreants  were  then  silenced,  there 
were  but  few  gibes,  but  little  jeering  at  the  Internal 
^Javigation  on  that  day  ;  though  Charley,  who  had  already 
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Other  hopes,  contrived  to  keep  up  his  spirit  The  men 
stood  about  talking  in  clusters,  and  old  animosities  were  at 
an  end.  The  lamb  sat  down  with  the  wolf,  and  Mr.  Snape 
and  Dick  Scatterall  became  quite  confidential. 

*  I  knew  it  was  going  to  happen/  said  Mr.  Snape  to  him. 

*  Indeed,  Mr.  Oldeschole  has  been  consulting  us  about  it 
for  some  time  ;  but  I  must  own  I  did  not  think  it  would 
be  so  sudden ;  I  must  own  that.' 

*  If  you  knew  it  was  coming/  said  Corkscrew,  '  whj 
didn't  you  tell  a  chap  ?' 

'  I  was  not  at  liberty/  said  Mr.  Snape,  looking  Tery  wise. 
'  We  shall  all  have  liberty  enough  now/  said  Scatterall ; 

*  I  wonder  what  they  '11   do  with  us  ;  eh,  Charley? ' 

'  I  believe  they  will  send  the  worst  of  as  to  Spike  Island 
or  Dartmoor  prison/  said  Charley;  *but  Mr.  Snape,  no 
doubt,  has  heard  and  can  tell  us.' 

*  Oh,  come,  Charley !  It  don't  do  to  chaff  now/  said  a 
young  naTvy,  who  was  especially  down  in  the  mouth.  *  I 
wonder  will  they  do  anything  for  a  fellow  ? ' 

'  I  heard  my  uncle,  in  Parliament  Street,  say,  that  when 
a  chap  has  got  any  in/esUd  interest  in  a  thing,  they  can't 
tarn  him  out,'  said  Corkscrew ;  *  and  my  uncle  is  a  par- 
liamentary agent' 

'  Can't  they  though ! '  said  Scatterall.  *  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  mean  to,  at  any  rate ;  there  wasn't  a  word  about 
pensions  or  anything  of  that  sort,  was  there,  Mr.  Snape  ?  * 

'  Not  a  word,*  said  Snape.  *  But  those  who  are  entitled 
to  pensions  can't  be  affected  injuriously.  As  far  as  I  can 
see  they  must  give  me  my  whole  salary.  I  don't  think 
they  can  do  less.' 

*  Tou  *re   all  serene   then,   Mr.  Snape,*  said  Charley ; 

*  you 're  in  the  right  box.  Looking  at  matters  in  that 
light,  Mr.  Snape,  I  think  you  ought  to  stand  something 
handsome  in  the  shape  of  lunch.  Come,  what  do  you  say 
to  chops  and  stout  all  round?  Dick  will  go  over  and 
order  it  in  a  minute.' 

*I  wish  you  wouldn't,  Charley,'  said  the  navvy  who 
seemed  to  be  most  affected,  and  who,  in  his  present 
humour,  could  not  endure  a  joke.  As  Mr.  Snape  did  not 
seem  to  accede  to  Charley's  views,  the  liberal  proposition 
fell  to  the  ground. 


ouiiu\%,  iiuwever,  did  r 
as  Mr.  Snape  did  not  see 
banquet,  they  clubbed  tog 
to  get  a  spread  of  beef-st 
reqaested,  went  across  the 
shop,  while  Corkscrew  ai 
'And  now  mind  it's  tl 
intimate  £amiliaritj,  had  p 
kitchen ;  *  not  dry,  joa  la 
offaf 

And  then,  as  the  g« 
strength,  and  as  the  po( 
happier  ideas  came  to  then 
the  world  was  not  all  ot4 
Customs,*  said  the  unhappy 
pewter.  *  I  shall  tij  for  tl 
stunning  feeds  for  tenpei 
Street*  Poor  youth  !  his 
not  in  their  wildest  flight  s 
of  the  Civil  Service. 

For  a  few  days  longer  t 
doing  nothing — ^how  could 
thing  ? — and  waiting  for  th 
announced.  Mr.  Oldescho 
Secretaries  and  such-like  al 
is  necessary  that  dignity  sb 
and  the  other  seniors  were 
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but,  as  nothing  further  was  ever  heard  of  thera,  it  may  he 
presumed  that  the  members  in  question  did  not  reganl  tlio 
case  as  one  on  which  the  Government  of  the  day  was  sutii- 
cienlly  vulnerable  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  trouble 
themselves.  Of  the  younger  clerks,  two  or  three,  including 
the  unhappy  one,  were  drafted  into  other  offices ;  some 
others  received  one  or  more  years'  pay,  and  then  tore 
themselves  away  from  the  fascinations  of  London  life; 
among  those  was  Mr.  R.  Scatterall,  who,  in  after  years, 
will  doubtless  become  a  lawgiver  in  Uong-Kong ;  for  to 
that  colony  has  he  betaken  himself.  Some  few  others, 
more  unfortunate  than  the  rest,  among  whom  poor  Screwy 
was  the  most  conspicuous,  were  treated  with  a  more  abso- 
lute rigour,  and  were  sent  upon  the  world  portionless. 
Screwy  had  been  constant  in  his  devotion  to  pork  chops, 
and  had  persisted  in  spelling  blue  without  the  final  e.  He 
was,  therefore,  declared  unworthy  of  any  further  public 
confidence  whatever.  He  is  now  in  his  uncle's  office  in 
Parliament  Street ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  peculiar 
talents  may  there  be  found  useful. 

And  80  the  Internal  Navigation  Office  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  dull,  dingy  rooms  were  vacant.  Ruthless  men 
shovelled  off  as  waste  paper  all  the  lock  entries  of  which 
Charley  had  once  been  so  proud ;  and  the  ponderous 
ledgers,  which  Mr.  Snape  had  delighted  to  haul  about,  were 
sent  away  into  Cimmerian  darkness,  and  probably  to  utter 
destruction.  And  then  the  Internal  Navigation  was  no  more. 

Among  those  who  wore  drafted  into  other  offices  was 
Charley,  whom  propitious  fate  took  to  the  Weights  and 
Measures.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  chance  took 
him  thera  The  Weights  and  Measures  was  an  Elysium, 
the  door  of  which  was  never  casually  open. 

Charley  at  this  time  was  a  much -altered  man  ;  not  that 
he  had  become  a  good  clerk  at  his  old  office — such  a  change 
one  may  say  was  impossible ;  there  were  no  good  clerks 
at  the  Internal  Navigation,  and  Charley  had  so  long 
been  among  navvies  the  most  knavish  or  nawiest,  that  any 
such  transformation  would  have  met  with  no  credence — 
but  out  of  his  office  he  had  become  a  much-altered  ninn. 
As  Katie  had  said,  it  was  as  thciugh  some  one  had  come  to 
him  from  the  dead.     He  could  not  go  back  to  his  old 
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haunts,  conld  not  retuni  like  a  dog  to  hh  Tomit,  as 
long  as  had  that  purse  so  near  his  heart,  ai  long  an 
tliat  voic  -lounded  in  his  ear,  while  the^  memory  of  thai 
kiss  lipo     kI  in  his  he^rt 

He  1  told  everything  to  Gertrude,  all  hia  debts,  all 
his  lov<.  d  all  his  despair  There  is  no  relief  for  sorrow 
like  th<  sfj&thy  of  a  friend «  if  one  can  only  find  iL  Bnt 
then  tfc  mock  sjmpsthy  always 

tells  tl  ]rs  fails  to  deceive.     Ha 

told  en  by  her  counsel  he  told 

much   1  ot  speak  to  him,  true 

friend  r  '  love.     There  was  that 

about  <  0  sacred  for  man*s  mtm. 

too  fu  en  of  without  feminiDo 

tears.  arlour  at  Paradise  Eow^ 

when   Ww   ,  ,  irk»  and  Gertrude  was 

sitting  with  ner  dhuj  m  ner  arms,  that  the  boisterous 
young  navvy  could  bring  himself  to  speak  of  his  love. 

During  these  months  Katie's  health  had  greatly  im- 
proved, and  as  she  herself  had  gained  in  strength,  she  had 
gradually  begun  to  think  that  it  was  yet  possible  for  her  to 
jive.  Little  was  now  said  by  her  about  Charley,  and  not 
much  was  said  of  him  in  her  hearing ;  but  still  she  did 
learn  how  he  had  changed  his  ofiSce,  and  with  his  office  his 
mode  of  life ;  she  did  hear  of  his  literary  efiforts,  and  of  his 
kindness  to  Gertrude,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  it  were 
ordained  that  his  moral  life  and  her  physical  life  were  to 
gain  strength  together. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

MR.    KOOO  8    LAST    QUESTION. 

Bdt  at  this   time   Charley  .was   not   idle.     The  fiite  of 

*  Crinoline  and  Macassar '  has  not  yet  been  told ;  nor  has  that 
of  the  two  rival  chieftains,  the  *  13aron  of  Ballyporeen  and 
Sir  Anthony  Allan-a-dale.'  These  heart-rending  tales 
appeared  in  due  course,  bit  by  bit,  in  the  pages  of  the 

*  Daily  Delight.*  On  every  morning  of  the  week,  Sundays 
excepted,  a  page  and  a  half  of  Charley's  narmtive  was 
given   to   the   e.xpectaut  public;    and  though  I  am  not 
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prepared  to  say  that  the  public  received  the  offering  with 
any  violent  acclamations  of  applause,  that  his  name  became 
suddenly  that  of  a  great  unknown,  that  literary  cliques 
talked  about  him  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics,  or  that 
be  rose  famous  one  morning  as  Byron  did  after  the 
publication  of  the  Corsair,  nevertheless  something  was 
said  in  his  praise.  The  *  Daily  Delight,' on  the  whole,  was 
rather  belittled  by  its  grander  brethren  of  the  press :  but  a 
word  or  two  was  said  here  and  there  to  exempt  Charley's 
fictions  from  the  general  pooh-poohing  with  which  the 
renuunder  of  the  publication  was  treated. 

Success,  such  as  this  even,  is  dear  to  the  mind  of  a 
young  author,  and  Charley  began  to  feel  that  he  hud  done 
something.  The  editor  was  proportionahly  civil  to  him. 
and  be  was  encouraged  to  commence  a  third  historiette. 

*  We  have  polished  off  poison  and  petticoats  pretty  well/ 
•aid  the  editor;  *  what  do  you  say  to  something  political?' 

Charley  had  no  objection  in  life. 

*This  divorce  bill,  now — ^we  could  haTe  half  a  dozen 
married  couples  all  separating,  getting  rid  of  their  ribs 
ftnd  buckling  again,  helter-skelter,  every  man  to  somebody 
else*8  wife ;  and  the  parish  parson  refusing  to  do  the  work ; 
just  to  show  the  immorality  of  the  thing.* 

Charley  said  he  *d  think  about  it. 

*  Or  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  the  French  Alliance 
—could  you  manage  now  to  lay  your  scene  in  Con- 
stantinople?* 

Charley  doubted  whether  he  could. 

*  Or  perhaps  India  is  the  thing?  The  Cawnpore  mas- 
sacre would  work  up  into  any  lengths  you  pleased.  You 
could  get  a  file  of  the  ••  Times,"  you  know,  for  your  facts.* 

But  while  the  editor  was  giving  these  various  valuable 
hints  as  to  the  author's  future  subjects,  the  author  himself, 
with  base  mind,  was  thinking  how  much  he  should  be  paid 
for  his  past  labours.  At  last  he  rentured,  in  the  mildest 
manner,  to  allude  to  the  subject. 

*  Payment ! '  said  the  editor. 

Charley  said  that  he  had  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  some  fixed  scale  of  pay ;  so  much  per  sheet,  or  some* 
tiling  of  that  sort 

*  Undoubtedly  there  will/  said  the  editor;  'and  those 
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who  w  ave  the  coumgie  aud  pefsevemnoe  to  orark 
ihrougL  h  u»,  till  the  puhUcatton  has  Dbt&i(i«4  th«f 
Wide  popu  ritj  which  it  i»  eure  to  ftchiev^p  will  doubtless 
be  poid,^ —  J  paid  as  dq  writers  for  R«y  periodiail  in  xhia 
metropolis  lave  ev^r  yet  been  paid.  Bat  at  preseiiU  Mr. 
Tudor,  yoi  rmUy  muai  he  aware  tlmt  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
questioa/ 

Chari  I  peiseversoco  to  work 

through  uli  it  bad  achi^vini  itd 

promise4«  }y  left  its  muks  like  n 

dastard,  de  and  Norman  on  the 

aaViject,  at  *elf  to  work  ou  his  own 

bottom.  ige  to  fijr  done/  said 

Gertrude »  *y  diScult  to  fly  if  5011 

tie  the  wb  '  Delight"  under  your 

wingg,*    3u  v^ii^iicj  yisj,-^,™  „„„.    If  for  solitarj  aoantig. 

While  ha  \Ta!^  t^iiis  w^rkHig^.  thf^  time  arrived  ar  which 
Norman  was  to  leave  his  office^  and  it  oocorred  to  him  that 
it  might  be  possible  that  he  should  bequeath  his  vacancy  to 
Charley.  He  went  himself  to  Sir  Gregory,  and  explained, 
not  only  his  own  circumstances,  and  his  former  friendship 
with  Alaric  Tudor,  but  also  the  relationship  between  Alaric 
and  Charley.  He  then  learnt,  in  the  strictest  confidence 
of  course,  that  the  doom  of  the  Internal  Navigation  had 
just  been  settled,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  in 
other  offices  those  young  men  who  could  in  any  way  be 
regarded  as  worth  their  salt,  and,  after  considerable 
manoeuvring,  had  it  so  arranged  that  the  ne'er-do-well 
young  navvy  should  recommence  his  official  life  under 
better  auspices. 

Nor  did  Charley  come  in  at  the  bottom  of  his  office, 
but  was  allowed,  by  some  inscrutable  order  of  the  great 
men  who  arranged  those  things,  to  take  a  position  in  the 
Weights  and  Measures  equal  in  seniority  and  standing  to 
that  which  he  had  held  at  the  Navigation,  and  much 
higher,  of  course,  in  pay.  There  is  an  old  saying,  which 
the  uuenlightened  credit,  and  which  declares  that  that 
which  is  siiuce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  also  for  the  gander. 
Nothing  put  into  a  proverb  since  the  days  of  Solomon  was 
ever  more  untrue.  That  which  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is 
not  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  especially  is  not  so  in  official 
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life.  Poor  Screwy  was  the  goose,  and  cerliiinly  got  the 
sauce  best  suited  to  him  when  he  was  turned  adrift  out  of 
the  Civil  Service.  Charley  was  the  gander,  and  fond  as  I 
am  of  him  for  his  many  excellent  qualities,  I  am  fain  to 
own  that  justice  might  fairly  liave  demanded  that  he 
should  be  cooked  after  the  same  receipt.  But  it  suited 
certain  potent  personages  to  make  a  swan  of  him ;  and 
therefore,  though  it  had  long  been  an  assured  fact  through 
the  whole  service  that  no  man  was  ever  known  to  enter 
the  Weights  and  Measures  without  the  strictest  examina- 
tbn,  though  the  character  of  aspirants  for  that  high  office 
was  always  subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny,  though  knowledge, 
accomplishments,  industry,  morality,  outward  decency,  in- 
ward zeal,  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  were  absolutely 
requisite,  still  Charley  was  admitted,  without  any  examina- 
tion or  scrutiny  whatever,  during  the  commotion  conse- 
quent upon  the  earthquake  above  described. 

Charley  went  to  the  Weights  some  time  during  the 
recess.  In  the  process  of  the  next  session  Mr.  Nogo  gave 
notice  that  he  meant  to  ask  the  Government  a  question  as 
to  a  gross  act  of  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated — so 
at  least  the  matter  had  been  represented  to  him — on  the 
soppression  of  the  Internal  Navigation  Office. 

Mr.  Nogo  did  not  at  first  find  it  very  easy  to  get  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  asking  his  question.  He  had  to 
give  notice,  and  inquiries  had  to  be  made,  and  the  re- 
sponsible people  were  away,  and  various  customary  ac- 
cidents happened,  so  that  it  was  late  in  June  before  the 
question  was  put.  Mr.  Nogo,  however,  persevered  ruth- 
lessly, and  after  six  months*  labour,  did  deliver  himself  of 
an  indignant,  and,  as  his  friends  declared  to  him,  a  very 
telling  speech. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time  by  the  opposition  news- 
papers, and  need  not  therefore  be  given  here.  But  the 
upshot  was  this :  two  men  bearing  equal  character — Mr. 
Nogo  would  not  say  whether  the  characters  of  the  gentle- 
men were  good  or  bad;  he  would  only  say  equal  cha- 
racters— sat  in  the  same  room  at  this  now  defunct  office ; 
one  was  Mr.  Corkscrew  and  the  other  Mr.  Tudor.  One 
had  no  friends  in  the  Civil  Service,  but  the  other  was 
more  fortimate.     Mr.  Corkscrew  had  been  sent  upon  the 
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world  fl  Lued^  blighted  man*  witlioat  sxij  eonipe»satidiLt 
v'ithoQt  f  regard  for  bis  interests*  wiihout  anj  con* 
sideratio  )r  liis  past  services  or  future  prospects.  They 
ivoiild  be  Id  that  the  GoTemraefrt  bad  no  further  iteed  of 
his  laboi  ,  atid  that  they  could  not  dare  to  saddle  the 
countrj '  h  a  pension  for  so  joung  a  man.  But  what 
had  beis'  ^^^  ""  *^"  """^  ^^  •**"  '^♦ber  geatleman  ?  Why, 
he  had  situatioti,  in  the  best 

GoTemi  i  been  placed  over  th« 

heads  oi  been  there  before  him, 

Ac,  &c^  inded  with  so  vehement 

an  attacr  •  le  Govern  men  t  as  con- 

nected wi  »gmn  to  whet  their  teeth 

and  prepi  cadger. 

But  d  ancy   intb  Mr,   Nogfv 

find  all  he  ^aia  reauuuui^  uuiy  m  the  credit  of  our  friend 
Cliarley.  His  black  undoubtedly  was  black ;  the  merits  of 
Charley  and  Mr.  Corkscrew,  as  public  servants,  had  been 
about  equal ;  but  Mr.  Whip  Vigil  turned  the  black  into 
white  in  three  minutes. 

As  he  got  upon  his  legs,  smiling  after  the  manner  of 
his  great  exemplar,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  small  note  and 
a  newspaper.  *  A  comparison,*  he  said,  *had  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  merits  of  two  gentlemen  formerly  in 
the  employment  of  the  Crown,  one  of  whom  had  been 
selected  for  further  employment,  and  the  other  rejected. 
The  honourable  member  for  Mile  End  had,  he  regretted 
to  say,  instituted  this  coniparison.  They  all  knew  what 
was  the  proverbial  character  of  a  comparison.  It  was, 
however,  ready  made  to  his  hands,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him,  Mr.  Whip  Vigil,  but  to  go  on  with  it.  This, 
however,  he  would  do  in  as  light  a  manner  as  possible.  It 
had  been  thought  that  the  one  gentleman  would  not  suit 
the  public  service,  and  that  the  other  would  do  so.  It 
was  for  him  merely  to  defend  this  opinion.  He  now  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  written  by  the /woti^tf  of  the  honourable 
member  for  Limehouse ;  he  would  not  read  it'  (cries  of 
"  Read,  read  !  ")  *  no,  he  would  not  read  it,  but  the  honour- 
able member  might  if  be  would — and  could.  He  himself 
was  prepared  to  say  that  a  gentleman  who  chose  to  express 
iiimself  in  such  a  style  in  his  private  notes — this  notfl. 
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however,  was  not  prirate  in  the  usual  sense — could  hardly 
be  expected  to  command  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome 
English,  such  as  the  service  of  the  Crown  demanded!* 
Then  Mr.  Vigil  handed  across  to  Mr.  Nogo  poor  Screwy  » 
unfortunate  letter  about  the  pork  chops.  '  As  to  the  other 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  now  respectably  known  in  the 
Ughter  walks  of  literature,  he  would,  if  permitted,  read  the 
opinion  expressed  as  to  his  style  of  language  by  a  liternry 
poblication  of  the  day;  and  then  the  House  would  see 
whether  or  no  the  produce  of  the  Civil  Service  field  had 
not  been  properly  winnowed ;  whether  the  wheat  had  not 
been  gamerea,  and  the  chaff  neglected.'  And  then  the 
right  hooouiuble  gentleman  read  some  half-dozen  lines, 
highly  entogistic  of  Charley's  first  solitary  flight. 

root  Mr.  Nogo  remained  in  silence,  feeling  that  his 
black  had  become  white  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and 
the  big  badger  sat  by  and  grinned,  not  deigning  to  notice 
the  dogs  anmnd  him.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  that 
which  is  saoce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  gander. 

Early  in  the  spring  Norman  was  married  ;  and  then,  as 
had  been  before  arranged,  Charley  once  more  went  to  Sur- 
hiton  Cottage.  The  marriage  was  a  very  quiet  affair.  The 
foding  of  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  them  all  since 
the  days  of  AJaric*s  trial  had  by  no  means  worn  itself  away. 
There  were  none  of  them  yet — no,  not  one  of  the  Cottage 
circle,' from  Uncle  Bat  down  to  the  parlour-maid — who  felt 
thftt  they  had  a  right  to  hold  up  their  faces  before  the 
light  of  day  as  they  had  formerly  done.  There  was  a 
doud  over  their  house,  visible  perhaps  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  to  all  eyes,  but  which  to  themselves  appeared 
black  as  night  That  evil  which  Alaric  had  done  to  them 
was  not  to  be  undone  in  a  few  moons.  We  are  all  of  us 
responsible  for  our  friends,  fathers-in-law  for  their  sonsin- 
law,  brothers  for  their  sisters,  husbands  for  their  wives, 
parents  for  their  children,  and  children  even  for  their 
parents.  We  cannot  wipe  off  from  us,  as  with  a  wet  cloth, 
the  stains  left  by  the  fault  of  those  who  are  near  to  us. 
The  ink-spot  will  cling.  Oh !  Alaric.  Alaric,  that  thou, 
thou  who  knewest  all  tliis,  that  thou  shouldest  have  done 
this  thing !  They  had  forgiven  his  offence  against  them, 
bat  thqr  could  not  forget  their  own  involtmiary  |iartici« 
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paiion  in  hxs  dl^j^nice.  It  was  not  for  them  now  to  ftbln^ 
forth  to  tbd  WQTld  with  fine  gala  doingii  and  gtj  gauclj 
colours,  as  they  had  done  whea  Gertrude  had  been  mairied. 

But  sull  there  was  happiuoss — (^uiet,  sLaid  happiness — 
at  the  Cottage.  Mrs.  Woodward  could  not  but  be  hap;iir 
to  see  Linda  married  to  Harry  Normaii,  her  own  faTourit*!, 
him  whom  she  had  selected  in  her  heart  for  her  son*in- 
law  from  out  i  I  now,  too,  she  was  be- 

ginning to  I  and  Linda  were  better 

suited  £  Gertrude  would  have 

been.     ^       »   *r^  ^da's  fate,  how  unen* 

durable,  uod  she  Ee,  when  Alaric  fell  ? 

How  would  fall  ?  what  could  she 

have  done,  ting  the  broken  thread 

or  binding  i.t^  t  l^lm  could  «he  have 

poured  into  h\1x.,a  ^wii «^  - -^  ..aich  fate  bad  inflicted 

on  Gertrude  and  her  hoosehold  ?  But  at  Normansgrove, 
with  a  steady  old  housekeeper  at  her  back,  and  her  hus* 
band  always  by  to  give  her  courage,  Linda  would  find  the 
very  place  for  which  she  was  suited. 

And  then  Mrs.  Woodward  had  another  source  of  joy,  of 
liveliest  joy,  in  Katie's  mending  looks.  She  was  at  the 
wedding,  though  hardly  with  her  mother  s  approval.  As 
she  got  better  her  old  spirit  returned  to  her,  and  it  became 
difficult  to  refuse  her  anything.  It  was  in  vain  that  her 
mother  talked  of  the  cold  church,  and  easterly  winds,  and 
the  necessary  lightness  of  a  bridesmaid's  attire.  Katie 
argued  that  the  church  was  only  two  hundred  yards  off, 
that  she  never  suffered  from  the  cold,  and  that  though 
dressed  in  light  colours,  as  became  a  bridesmaid,  she  would, 
if  allowed  to  go,  wear  over  her  white  frock  any  amount  of 
cloaks  which  her  mother  chose  to  impose  on  her.  Of 
course  she  went,  and  we  will  not  say  how  beautiful  she 
looked,  when  she  clung  to  Linda  in  the  vestry-room,  and 
all  her  mother's  wrappings  fell  in  disorder  from  her 
shouldei*s. 

So  Linda  was  married  and  carried  off  to  Normans- 
grove,  and  Katie  remained  with  her  mother  and  Uncle 
Bat. 

■  ^lamma,  we  will  never  part— will  we,  mamma?'  said 
she,  as  they  comforted  each  other  that  evening  after  the 
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Nonnans  were  gone,  and  when  Charley  also  had  returned 
to  London* 

*  When  you  go,  Katie,  I  think  you  must  take  me  with 
jou,*  said  her  mother,  smiling  through  her  tears.  *  But 
what  will  poor  Uncle  Bat  do  ?  I  fear  you  can't  take  hiiu 
also/ 

*  I  will  never  go  from  you,  mamma.' 

Her  mother  knew  what  she  meant.  Charley  had  heen 
there,  Charley  to. whom  she  had  declared  her  love  when 
lying,  as  she  thought,  on  her  hed  of  death — Charley  had 
been  there  again,  and  had  stood  close  to  her,  and  touched 
her  hand,  and  looked — oh,  how  much  handsomer  he  was 
than  Harry,  how  much  brighter  than  Alaric ! — he  had 
touched  her  hand,  and  spoken  to  her  one  word  of  joy  at 
her  reoovered  health.  But  that  had  been  all.  There  was 
a  sort  of  compact,  Katie  knew,  that  there  should  be  no 
other  Tudor  marriage.  Charley  was  not  now  the  scamp 
he  had  been,  but  still — ^it  was  understood  that  her  love 
was  not  to  win  its  object. 

*  I  will  never  go  from  you,  mamma.' 

But  Mrs.  Woodward's  heart  was  not  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone.  She  drew  her  daughter  to  her,  and  as  she 
pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  she  whispered  into  her  eant 
that  she  now  hoped  they  might  all  be  nappy. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

CONCLUSION. 

OuB  tale  and  toils  have  now  drawn  nigh  to  an  end ;  our 
loves  and  our  sorrows  are  over ;  and  we  are  soon  to  part 
company  with  the  three  clerks  and  their  three  wives. 
Their  three  wives?  Why,  yes.  It  need  hardly  be  told  in 
so  many  words  to  an  habitual  novel-reader  that  Charley  did 
get  his  bride  at  last. 

Nevertheless,  Katie  kept  her  promise  to  Mrs.  Wood- 
ward. What  promise  did  she  ever  make  and  not  keep? 
She  kept  her  promise,  and  did  not  go  from  her  mother. 
She  married  Mr.  Charles  Tudor,  of  the  Weights  and 
MessureSt  that  distinguished  master  of  modern  ricuou,  as 


and  of  such  a  nature  that 
sake,  we  should  now  find  oi 
Surbiton  Villa,  or  Surbiton 
certainlj  had  no  longer  anj 
for  Charlej,  in  tntidpation 
him,  had  added  on  sundiy  i 
ground  floor,  and  a  qotm 
additional  bedrooms  <m  the 
was  now  a  comfortable  abod< 

At  the  time  of  which  we 
not  as  yet  done  much;  fo 
married  but  little  over  twelv 
every  reason  to  beliere  i 
prupitious.  There  was  alrei 
up  in  that  cosy  temple  opei 
we  beg  her  pardon,  we  sh 
Tudor's  bedroom — one  prec 
laid  a  little  man-deity,  a  j 
daily  paid  a  multitude  of  ver; 

How  precious  are  all  the 
how  dear  are  the  cradle,  th* 
the  little  duds  which  are  mi 
and  anxious  efforts  of  nice! 
small  lump  of  pink  humani 
all  shall  be  in  order !  See  t 
silk,  prepared  to  hold  his 
mother,  jealous  of  hor  nnrsp 
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*  Jane,  Jane,  where  are  my  boots  ? '  •  Mary.  I  Ve  lost 
ray  trousers ! '  Such  sounds  are  heard,  shouted  through 
the  house  from  powerful  lungs. 

'  Why,  Charley,*  says  the  mother,  as  her  eldest  hope 
rushes  in  to  breakfast  with  dishevelled  hair  and  dirty 
hands,  *  you  Ve  got  no  handkerchief  on  your  neck — what 
have  you  done  with  your  handkerchief?  * 

*  No,  mamma ;  it  came  ofif  in  the  hay-loft,  and  I  can't 
find  it' 

'  Papa,*  says  the  lady  wife,  turning  to  her  lord,  who  is 
reading  his  newspaper  over  his  coffee — *  papa,  you  really 
must  speak  to  Charley ;  he  will  not  mind  me.  He  was 
dressed  quite  nicely  an  hour  ago,  and  do  see  what  a  figure 
he  has  made  himself.* 

*  Charley,' says  papa,  not  quite  relishing  this  disturbance 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  interesting  badger-baiting — *  Charley, 
my  boy,  if  you  don't  mind  your  P's  and  Q*s,  you  and  I 
tbdl  £dl  out ;  mind  that ; '  and  he  again  goes  oa  with  his 
^ort ;  and  mamma  goes  on  with  her  teapot,  looking  not 
exactly  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 

Such  are  the  joys  which  await  you,  Mr.  Charles  Tudor ; 
bat  not  to  such  have  you  as  yet  arrived.  As  yet  there  is 
but  the  one  little  pink  deity  in  the  rocking  shrine  above ; 
bat  one,  at  least,  of  your  own.  At  the  moment  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  there  were  Tisitors  at  Surbiton 
Cottage,  and  the  new  nursery  was  brought  into  full  use. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman,  of  Normansgrove,  were  there  with 
their  two  children  and  two  maids,  and  gmndmamma  Wood- 
ward had  her  hands  quite  full  in  the  family  nursery  line. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  and  the  two  young 
mothers  were  sitting  with  Mrs.  Woodward  and  Uncle  Bat 
in  the  dnwing-room,  waiting  for  their  lords*  return  from 
London.  As  usual,  when  they  stayed  late,  the  two  men 
were  to  dine  at  their  club  and  come  down  to  tea.  The 
nnrsemaids  were  walking  on  the  lawn  before  the  window 
with  their  charges,  and  the  three  ladies  were  busily 
employed  with  some  fairly-written  manuscript  pages,  which 
they  were  cutting  carefully  into  shape,  and  arranging  in 
particular  form. 

'  Now,  mamma,'  said  Katie,  '  if  you  laugh  once  while 
yen  are  reading  it*  you  '11  spoil  it  alL' 
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*  I  71  do  the  best  I  can,  my  dear,  but  I  'm  sure  I  sbull 
hr^s&k  down ;  jou  have  made  it  so  reiy  abusive/  said  lifE. 

Woodward. 

■  Mamma,  I  tbink  I  '11  take  out  that  about  o^cLal  prig- 
gism — hftdfi't  I  better,  Lii>da?' 

*  Indeed,  I  think  jou  had ;  I  \ii  sure  mamma  vi>u1i] 
break  do^^u  there/  said  Linda,  "  Mamma,  1  'm  ^ure  yon 
would  never  get  over  the  official  priggism.* 

*  I  dou't  think  I  should,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs,  Woodward. 

*  What  ia  it  jou  are  all  concocting?  *  said  Captain  Cuu- 
filter  ;   *  some  infernal  mischief,  I   knotr,   craving  your  , 
pardona,*  i 

'If  irou  tell  Uude  Bat.  Ill  never  forgiTe  jiiu»*  said' 
Katie. 

'  Oh,  you  may  trust  me  ;  I  never  spoil  aport,  if  I  iab^ 
make  any ;  hat  the  fun  ought  to  be  verj-  good,  for  you  Ve 
been  a  mortal  long  time  about  iL' 

And  then  the  two  younger  ladies  again  went  on  clipping 
and  arranging  iheir  papers,  while  Mrs.  WoodvTard  renewed 
her  protest  that  she  would  do  her  best  as  to  reading  their 
production.  While  they  were  thus  employed  the  post- 
man's knock  was  heard,  and  a  letter  was  brought  in  from 
the  far-away  Australian  exiles.  The  period  at  which  these 
monthly  missives  arrived  were  moments  of  intense  anxiety, 
and  the  letter  was  seized  upon  with  eager  avidity.  It  was 
from  Gertrude  to  her  mother,  as  all  these  letters  were ; 
but  in  such  a  production  they  had  a  joint  property,  and  it 
was  baldly  possible  to  say  who  first  mastered  its  contents. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  give  some  extracts  from 
the  letter,  which  was  by  no  means  a  short  one.  So  mucli 
must  be  done  in  order  that  our  readers  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  fate  of  those  who  perhaps  may  be  called  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale.  The  author  does  not  so  call 
them  ;  he  professes  to  do  his  work  without  any  such 
appendages  to  his  story — heroism  there  may  be,  and  he 
hopes  there  is — more  or  less  of  it  there  should  be  in  a  true 
picture  of  most  characters ;  but  heroes  and  heroines,  as  so 
called,  are  not  commonly  met  with  in  our  daily  walks  of 
life. 

Before  Gertrude  s  letter  had  been  disposed  of,  Norman 
nnd  Ciiarley  came  in,  and  it  was  therefore  discussed  in 
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full  conclave.  Alaric's  path  in  the  land  of  liis  banish- 
ment hud  not  been  over  roses.  The  upward  struggle  of 
ineo,  who  have  fallen  from  a  high  place  once  gained,  that 
second  mounting  of  the  ladder  of  life,  seldom  is  an  easy 
path.  He,  and  with  him  Gertrude  and  his  child  run,  had 
been  called  on  to  pay  the  full  price  of  his  backsliding. 
His  history  had  gone  with  him  to  the  Antipoiles ;  and, 
though  the  knowledge  of  what  he  had  done  was  not  there 
so  absolute  a  clog  upon  his  efforts,  so  overpowering  a 
burden,  as  it  would  have  been  in  London,  still  it  was  a 
burden  and  a  heavy  one. 

It  had  been  well  for  Gertrude  that  she  had  prepared 
herself  to  give  up  all  her  luxuries  by  ber  six  mom  lis*  resi- 
deuce  in  that  Millbank  Paradise  of  luxuries:  for  some 
time  she  liad  little  enough  in  the  *  good  and  happy  land.* 
to  which  she  had  taught  herself  and  her  children  to  look 
forward.  That  land  of  promise  had  not  flowed  with  milk 
and  honey  when  first  she  put  her  foot  upon  its  soil ;  its 
produce  for  her  had  been  gall  and  bitter  herbs  for  many  a 
weary  month  after  she  first  landed.  But  her  heart  had 
never  sunk  within  her.  She  had  never  forgotten  that  he, 
if  he  were  to  work  well,  should  have  at  least  one  cheerful 
companion  by  his  side.  She  had  been  true  to  him,  then 
as  ever.  And  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  be  true  to  high  prin- 
aples  in  little  things. .  The  heroism  of  the  Roman,  who, 
for  his  country's  sake,  leapt  his  horse  into  a  bottomless 
golf,  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  a  woman  who  can  keep  her 
tamper  through  poverty,  and  be  cheerful  in  adversity. 

Through  poverty,  scorn,  and  bad  repute,  under  the  pri- 
vations of  a  hard  life,  separated  from  so  many  that  she  had 
loved,  and  from  everything  that  she  had  liked,  Gertrude 
bad  still  been  true  to  her  ideas  of  her  marriage  vow  ;  true, 
also,  to  her  pure  and  single  love.  She  had  entwined  her- 
self with  him  in  sunny  weather ;  and  when  the  storm  came 
aha  did  her  best  to  shelter  the  battered  stem  to  which  she 
had  trusted  herself. 

By  degrees  things  mended  with  them  ;  and  in  this 
letter,  which  is  now  passing  from  eager  hand  to  hand  in 
Katie's  drawing-room,  Gertrude  spoke  with  hetter  hope  (»f 
their  future  prospects. 

*  Tliank  God,  we  are  once  more  all  well,*  she  said ;  '  and 

X  N 
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AI&rio*a  spirits  are  higlier  tlmo  th^  x^ere.  He  luis,  in* 
deedf  had  much  to  try  them.  Tb^j  tbink,  I  belie ve^  in 
England^  thai  anj  kind  of  work  here  is  ^ure  to  ooi:aniaitil  a 
high  price ;  of  this  I  am  quite  sure,  that  in  no  emploj- 
tndiit  in  Eogktid  are  people  so  tasl^ed  as  thej  ar«  bei^* 
Alaric  was  foar  motiths  in  these  men  a  countittg-booae.  owl 
I  am  sure  a d other  four  montlf  woiUd  liave  geen  Mm  in  hk 
grave.  Though  I  knew  not  tlieo  what  other  provisiou 
might  be  made  for  113,  I  implored  him,  almost  od  mj 
knees,  to  gi^e  up  that.  He  was  e^cpected  to  he  tbere 
for  ten,  sometimes  twelve,  hours  a  daj;  and  Uxey 
thought  be  ehould  always  ho  kept  goiug  like  a  steam- 
engine.  You  know  Alaric  never  was  afraid  of  work  ;  bu( 
that  would  have  killed  him.  And  what  was  it  for?  What 
did  they  give  him  for  that — for  all  his  talent,  all  his  ex^pe- 
rience,  all  hb  skill?  And  he  did  give  them  all.  His 
salary  was  two  pounds  ten  a-week  I  And  then,  when  he 
told  them  of  all  he  was  doing  for  them,  they  had  the  base- 
ness to  remind  him  of .     Dearest  mother,  is  not  the 

world  hard  ?  It  was  that  that  made  me  insist  that  he 
should  leave  them.' 

Alaric  s  present  path  was' by  no  means  over  roses.  This 
certainly  was  a  change  from  those  days  on  which  he  had 
sat,  one  of  a  mighty  trio,  at  the  Civil  Service  Examination 
Board,  striking  terror  into  candidates  by  a  scratch  of  his 
pen,'  and  making  happy  the  desponding  heart  by  his 
approving  nod.  His  ambition  now  was  not  to  sit  among 
the  magnates  of  Great  Britain,  and  make  his  voice  thunder 
through  the  columns  of  the  *  Times  ; '  it  ranged  somewhat 
lower  at  this  period,  and  was  confined  for  the  present  to  a 
strong  desire  to  see  his  wife  and  bairns  sufficiently  fed,  and 
not  left  absolutely  without  clothing.  He  inquired  little  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  electors  of  Strathbogy. 

And  had  he  utterly  forgotten  the  stirring  motto  of  his 
early  days  ?  Did  he  ever  mutter  *  Excelsior*  to  himself,  as, 
with  weary  steps,  he  dragged  himself  home  from  that  hated 
counting-house  ?  Ah  !  he  had  fatally  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  the  word  which  he  had  so  often  used.  There  had  been 
the  error  of  his  life.  *  Excelsior  I '  When  he  took  such  a 
watchword  for  his  use,  he  should  surely  have  taught  him- 
self the  meaning  of  it. 
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He  had  now  learnt  that  lesson  in  a  school  somewhat  of 
the  sternest ;  hut,  as  time  wore  kindly  over  him,  he  did 
teach  himself  to  accept  the  lesson  with  humility.  His 
spirit  had  heen  well-nigh  hroken  as  he  was  curried  from 
that  court-house  in  tlio  Old  Builey  to  his  prison  on  the 
river  side  ;  and  a  hroken  spirit,  like  a  hroken  gohlet,  can 
never  again  hecome  whole.  But  Nature  was  a  kind  mother 
to  him,  and  did  not  permit  him  to  he  wliolly  crushed.  Siic 
Btill  left  within  the  plant  the  germ  of  life,  which  enabled  it 
•gain  to  spring  up  and  vivify,  though  sorely  hruised  by  the 
heels  of  those  who  had  ridden  over  it.  He  still  repeated 
to  himself  the  old  watchword,  though  now  in  humbler  tone 
and  more  bated  breath ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  now  a  clearer  meaning  of  its  import 

*  But  his  present  place,*  continued  Gertrude,  *  is  much- 
very  much  more  suited  to  him.  He  is  corresponding  clerk 
in  the  first  bank  here,  and  though  his  pay  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  at  the  other  place,  his  hours  of  work  are  not  so 
oppressive.  He  goes  at  nine  and  gets  away  at  five — that 
is,  except  on  the  arrival  or  dispatch  of  the  English  mails.* 
Here  was  a  place  of  bliss  for  a  man  who  had  been  a  com- 
missioner, attending  at  the  office  at  such  hours  as  best 
suited  himself,  and  having  clerks  at  his  beck  to  do  all  that 
be  listed.  And  yet,  as  Gertrude  said,  this  was  a  place  of 
bliss  to  him.  It  was  a  heaven  as  compared  with  that  other 
bell. 

*  Alley  is  sach  a  noble  boy,'  said  Gertrude,  becoming 
almost  joyous  as  she  spoke  of  her  own  immediate  cares. 
*  Ue  is  most  like  Katie,  I  think,  of  us  all ;  and  yet  he  is  very 
like  his  papa.  He  goes  to  a  day-school  now,  with  his  books 
slung  over  his  back  in  a  bag.  You  never  saw  such  a  pnmd 
little  fellow  as  he  is,  and  so  manly.  Charley  is  just  like 
you— oh  I  so  like.  It  makes  me  so  happy  that  he  is.  He 
did  not  talk  so  early  as  Alley,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  more 
forward  than  the  other  children  I  see  here.  The  little 
monkeys!  they  are  neither  of  them  the  least  like  me.  But 
one  can  always  see  one's  self,  and  it  don*t  matter  if  one  does 
not.' 

'  If  ever  there   was  a   brick,   Gertrude   is   one,'  said 
Norman. 
'  A  brick  1  *  said  Charley — '  why  you  might  cut  her  to 


But,  indeed,  the  reward  for 
There  was  much  more  in 
given  for  our  purpose.     It  w 
maioed  both  for  Alaric  and  h 
a  reasonable  base.     Bad  as 
with  him  as  with  Undy  Scott 
to  put  his  whole  claw  upon  h 
self  of  human  affections  and 
reduced  himself  to  the  psesei 
disadvantages  of  a  soul  and  oi 
had  done.     He  had  not  put 
true  brotherhood  with  his  fc 
hanged  Undy  had  the  law  pe: 
say  farewell  to  the  other,  hop 
exaltation  of  another  kind. 

And  to  thee,  Gertrude — ^fa 
thee,  excluded  as  thou  art  f 
those  who  love  thee  so  well 
only  care  remaining  is  now  l 
tried  thee  in  its  crucible,  an 
virgin  gold,  unalloyed;  hadst 
prosperity,  the  true  ring  of  thj 
have  been  heard.  Farewell  to 
budding  flowerets  of  thine  bre 
gladden  thy  heart  in  coming  di 
The  reading  of  Oertrude's 
discussion,  somewhat  put  off 
scheme  which  had  been  devise 
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iiion«  and  when  those  hours  which  she  gcuerally  claims  as 
her  own,  become  the  pleasantest  of  the  day. 

*  Oh,  Charley/  said  Katie,  at  last,  *  we  have  great  news 
for  you,  too.  Here  is  another  review  on  the  •*  World's 
Lfibt  Wonder."  * 

Now  the  *  World's  Last  Wonder '  was  Charley's  third 
novel :  but  he  was  still  sensitive  enough  on  the  subject  of 
reviews  to  look  with  much  anxiety  for  what  was  said  of 
him.  These  notices  were  habitually  sent  down  to  him  at 
Hampton,  and  his  custom  was  to  make  his  wife  or  her 
mother  read  them,  while  he  sat  by  in  lordly  ease  in  his 
arm-chair,  receiving  homage  when  homage  came  to  him, 
and  criticising  the  critics  when  they  were  uncivil. 

« Have  you  V  said  Charley.  •  What  is  it?  Why  did  you 
not  Hhow  it  me  before  ?' 

*  Why,  we  were  talking  of  dear  Geitrude,*  said  Katie ; 
*  and  it  is  not  so  pleasant  but  that  it  will  keep.  What 
paper  do  you  think  it  is  ?' 

*What  paper?  how  on  earth  can  I  tell? — show  it 
me.' 

*  No ;  but  do  guess,  Charley ;  and  then  mamma  will 
read  it — pray  guess  now.* 

*  Oh,  bother,  I  can't  guess.  "  The  Literary  Censor,**  I 
suppose — I  know  they  have  turned  against  me.* 

*  No,  it 's  not  that,*  said  Linda ;  '  guess  again.' 
•The  "  Guardian  Angel,***  said  Charley. 

-  No — that  angel  has  not  taken  you  under  his  wings  is 
jet'  said  Katie. 

•1  know  it's  not  the  "Times,*"  said  Charley,  *  for  I 
have  seen  that.* 

*  O  no,*  said  Katie,  seriously ;  '  if  it  was  anything  of 
that  sort,  we  would  not  keep  you  in  suspense.' 

*  Well,  1 11  be  shot  if  I  guess  any  more — there  are  such 
thousands  of  them.' 

*  But  there  is  only  one  **  Daily  Delight," '  said  Mrs. 
W'oodward. 

*  Nonsense  I '  said  Charley.  *  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  my  dear  old  friend  and  foster-father  has  fallen  foul  of 
me — my  old  teacher  and  master,  if  not  spiritual  pastor ; 
well — well — well.  The  ingratitude  of  the  age!  I  gave 
him  my  two  l>eautiful  stories*  the  first-fruits  of  my  vine. 
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aU  fctT  Icve  -  U>  think  thai  he  shouM  now  lnj  his  treach^roiti 
axe  to  the  root  of  the  young  tree — well,  give  it  here.* 

*  1^       -mamma  will  read  it— ^we  want  Harrj  to  hear  it' 

*  0  jvnS  -^  let  Mrs,  Womiward  read  it,"  said  Harry.  *  I 
trust  i  is  severe.  1  know  no  man  who  wants  a  dmggiug 
over  r^     coals  more  peremptorily  thati  you  do/ 

i  X      ^^ —    -'-       ^"^^    imamma,    ^q  ou  :    but  if 

there  i  me  a  little  notise,  for  I 

am  m 

An  i%n  to  read,  Linda  siuiiig 

with  AjaLwife  and  Kalie  pexforming  a 

similar  ofR™^' 

**  Tl  '  by  Charles  Tudor,  Esq7 

'  He  barley,  *  for  1  never  called 

myself        ^irt, 

*  Oh,  tnat  was  a  mistake/  said  Katie,  forgetting  lierselt 

*  Meo  of  that  kind  shouldn^t  make  such  mistakes/  said 
Charley.  *  When  one  fellow  attempts  to  cut  up  another 
fellow,  he  ought  to  take  special  care  that  he  does  it  fairly.* 

"  By  the  author  of  '  Bathos.' " 

*  I  didn't  put  that  in,'  said  Charley,  *  that  was  the  pub- 
lisher.    I  only  put  Charles  Tudor.* 

*  Don't  be  so  touchy,  Charley,  and  let  me  go  on,*  said 
Mrs.  Woodward. 

*  Well,  fire  away — it 's  good  fun  to  you  I  dare  say,  as 
the  fly  said  to  the  spider.* 

*  Well,  Charley,  at  any  rate  we  are  not  the  spiders.' 
said  Linda.  Katie  said  notliing,  but  she  could  not  help 
feeling  that  she  must  look  rather  spiderish. 

**Mr.  Tudor  has  acquired  some  little  reputation  as  a 
humorist,  but  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  those  who  make 
us  laugh,  his  ver}'  success  will  prove  his  ruin." 

*  Then  upo-  m  word  the  *'  Daily  Delight"  is  safe,'  said 
Charley.     *  It  will  never  be  ruined  in  that  way.* 

*'  There  is  an  elaborate  jocosity  about  him,  a  determined 
eternity  of  most  industrious  fun,  which  gives  us  the  idea  of 
a  boy  who  is  being  rewarded  for  having  duly  learnt  by  rote 
his  daily  lesson  out  of  Joe  Miller." 

*  Now,  I  '11  bet  ten  to  one  he  has  never  read  the  book  nt 
all — well,  never  mind — go  on.' 

**  The  *  World's  Last  Wonder  *  is  the  description  of  a 
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woman  who  kept  a  secret  under  certain  temptations  to 
reveal  it.  which,  as  Mr.  Tudor  supposes,  might  have 
moved  any  daughter  of  Eve  to  hreak  her  faith.'* 

*  1  haven't  supposed  anything  of  the  kind/  said  Charley. 
••  This  secret,  which  we  shall  not  disclose,  as  we  would 

not  wish  to  be  thought  less  trustworthy  than  Mr.  Tudor  s 
wonderful  woman -" 

*  We  shall  find  that  ho  does  disclose  it,  of  course  ;  that  is 
the  way  with  all  of  them.' 

— "  Is  presumed  to  permeate  the  whole  three  volumes." 

*  It  is  told  at  full  length  in  -the  middle  of  the  second/ 
Biud  Charley. 

**  And  the  effect  upon  the  reader  of  course  is,  that  he 
has  ceased  to  interest  himself  about  it,  long  before  it  is 
disclosed  to  him ! 

**  The  lady  in  question  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
gentleman,  a  circumstance  which  in  the  pages  of  a  novel  is 
not  calculated  to  attract  much  special  attention.  She  is 
engaged  to  be  married,  but  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
honour  of  being  her  intended  sposo *' 

*  Intended  sposo !  *  said  Charley,  expressing  by  his 
upturned  lip  a  withering  amount  of  scorn — *  how  well  I 
know  the  fellow's  low  attempts  at  wit !  That  *s  the  editor 
himself — that 's  my  literary  papa.  I  know  him  as  well  as 
though  I  had  seen  him  at  it. 

Katie  and  Mrs.  Woodward  exchanged  furtive  glances, 
but  neither  of  them  moved  a  muscle  of  her  face. 

**  But  the  gentleman  who  has  the  honour  of  Icing  her 
intended  sposo,"  continued  Mrs.  W^oodward. 

*  What  the  devil 's  a  sposo  ? '  said  Uncle  Bat,  who  was 
Bitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  head. 

•Why,  you're  not  a  sposo.  Uncle  Bat,'  said  Linda; 
•  but  Harry  is,  and  so  is  Charley.' 

'Oh,  I  see,'  said  the  captain;  *it's  a  bird  with  his 
wings  clipped.' 

"  But  the  gentleman  who  has  the  honour  of  being  her 
intended  sposo "  again  read  Mrs.  Woodward. 

*  Now  I  *m  sure  I  'm  speaking  by  the  card,'  said  Charley, 
'  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  another  man  in  London  who 
could  have  written  that  line,  and  who  would  have  used  so 
detestable  a  word.     I  think  I  remember  his  using  it  in 
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one  of  hb  lectures  to  me ;  indeed  I  *qi  aure  I  do-     Bp^m  t 
I  should  like  to  t^ea^k  his  nose  oh  I ' 

*  Are  jou  going  to  kt  me  go  on  ?  *  said  Mra*  WoodwmnI 
— "  her  inteiidt*d  &poso  " — Chfirlej  gave  a  kick  with  \\h 
foot  atiU  featUtied  himself  with  lliAt^— "  is  determiii©d  ti 
have  nothing  to  saj  to  her  in  the  m^tnmouial  liae  till  she 
ha-3  revealed  to  him  this  secret  which  he  thiuks  conce^^iu 
his  own  honour/* 

*  There.  I  knew  he  *d  tell  it.' 

'  He  has  not  told  it  yet,*  said  NormiLn. 

**  I'he  lady,  however,  is  obdurate,  wonderfully  so,  of 
course,  seeing  that  she  is  the  world's  last  wonder,  and  so 
the  match  is  broken  oE  But  the  secret  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  lady's  invincible  ohjection  to  revealing  it 
is  bound  up  lirith  the  fact  of  her  being  a  promised  bride." 

'  1  wonder  he  didn't  say  sposa/  saii  Charley. 

*  I  never  thought  of  that,*  said  Katie. 

Mrs.  Woodward  and  Linda  looked  at  her*  but  Charley 
did  not,  and  her  blander  passed  by  unnoticed. 

**  Now  that  she  is  free  from  her  matrimonial  bonds,  she 
is  free  also  to  tell  the  secret ;  and  indeed  the  welfare  both 
of  the  gentleman  and  of  the  lady  imperiously  demands  that 
it  should  be  told.  Should  he  marry  her,  he  is  destined  to 
learn  it  after  his  marriage  ;  should  he  not  marry  her,  he 
may  hear  it  at  any  time.  She  sends  for  him  and  tells  him, 
not  the  first  of  these  facts,  by  doing  which  all  difficulty 
would  have  at  once  been  put  an  end  to " 

'  It  is  quite  clear  he  has  never  read  the  story,  quite 
clear,'  said  Charley. 

'*  She  tells  him  only  the  last,  viz.,  that  as  they  are  now 
strangers  he  may  know  the  secret ;  but  that  when  once 
known  it  will  raise  a  barrier  between  them  that  no  years, 
no  penance,  no  sorrow  on  his  part,  no  tenderness  on  hers, 
can  ever  break  down.  She  then  asks  him — will  ho  hear 
the  secret  ?  " 

'She  does  not  ask  any  such  thing,'  said  Charley;  *  the 
letter  that  contains  it  luis  been  already  sent  to  him.  She 
merely  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  returning  it  unopened/ 

**  The  gentleman,  who  is  not  without  a  grain  of  obstinacy 
in  his  own  composition  and  many  grains  of  curiosity, 
declares  it  to  be  impossVVA^  vVvax.  ^^  cas\  ^o  to  the  altar 
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in  ignorance  of  fucts  which  he  is  bound  to  know,  and  tlio 
lady,  who  seems  to  be  of  an  a^ectionate  di^iposition,  fails 
in  tenderness  at  his  feet.  She  is  indeed  in  a  very  winning,' 
mood,  and  quite  inclined  to  use  every  means  allowable  to  a 
lady  for  retain ing  bei  lover;  every  means  that  is  i>bvat  oi 
that  specially  feminine  one  of  telling  her  secret. 

"We  will  give  an  extract  from  this  love  bcene,  pailiy 
for  the  sake  of  its  grotesque  absurdity " 

Charley  kicked  out  another  foot,  as  though  he  thought 
that  the  editor  of  the  *  Daily  Delight  *  might  perhaps  he 
within  reach. 

"—And  partly  because  it  gives  a  fair  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Tudor  endeavours  to  be  droll  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  tender  passages. 

*•  •  Leonora  was  at  this  time  seated ' " 

*  Oh,  skip  the  extract,*  said  Charley  ;  *  I  suppose  thero 
are  three  or  four  pages  of  it  ?  ' 

*  It  goes  down  to  where  Leonora  says  that  his  fate  and 
her  own  are  in  his  hands.' 

*  Yes,  about  three  columns,*  said  Charley ;  *  that  *8  an 
easy  way  of  making  an  article— eh,  Harry  ?* 

'  AlUer  non  Jit,  amice,  liber,'  said  die  classical  Nor- 
man. 

*  Well,  skip  the  extract,  grandmamma.* 

*'  Now,  did  any  one  ever  before  read  such  a  mixture  of 
the  bombastic  and  the  burlesque  ?  We  are  called  upon 
to  cry  over  every  joke,  and,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot 
hold  our  side's  when  the  catastrophes  occur.  It  is  a  salad 
in  which  the  pungency  of  the  vinegar  lias  been  wlioily 
subdued  by  the  oil,  and  the  fatness  of  the  oil  destroyed  by 
the  tartness  of  the  vinegar." 

'  His  old  simile,'  said  Charley  ;  *  he  was  always  talking 
about  literary  salads.* 

••  The  gentleman,  of  course,  gives  way  at  the  last 
minute,**  continued  Mrs.  Woodward.  "The  scene  in 
'which  he  sits  with  the  unopened  letter  lying  on  his  table 
before  him  has  some  meiit ;  but  this  probably  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  letter  is  dumb,  and  the  gentleman 
equally  so.** 

'  D — nation  !  *  said  Charley,  whose  patience  could  not 
stand  such  impudence  as  this. 


Dill  tr;  three  CLKAlrS. 

'*  The  gentleman,  who,  &s  we  itKbuld  bmve  befona  snid, 

t1i«  %\4m%  ion  af  a  man  of  large  reputed  fortune * 

'  Tti«f«^-*J  knew  be  'd  tell  iL' 

*  01™,  l»ai  he  hnsn't  told  it,'  sAid  NormAO- 

'  DDPiu  t  tUo  word  **  rcput4^  "  tell  it  ?*  

"  -^The  eldest  son  of  a  mmi  of  large  reputed  fortnoa 

do€a  at  last  marrj  the  heroine ;  and  then  he  discovers , 

Bui  what  he  discovers,  those  tvho  fe^l  a&y  interest  in  Lbe 
matter  miij  lo«rn  from  the  booh  itself;  we  muit  profeia 
thnt  we  felt  none. 

*'  We  will  not  my  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  indiea^ 
tite  of  taJent.  The  hero's  Yalet,  Jacob  Brash,  and  the 
hemiie*a  kdyVmaid,  Jacintha  Pintail,  are  both  humorons 
and  good  in  their  way.  Why  it  should  be  so,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  sulj  ;  but  it  certainly  does  appear  to  us  that 
]ilr.  Ttidor  is  more  at  home  in  the  servants'  hiill  than  in 
the  lady's  boudoir/* 

*  Abominable  scoundrel !  *  said  Charley. 

'*  But  what  we  must  chiefly  notice,"  continued  the 
article,  *'  in  the  furtherance  of  those  views  by  which  we 
profess  that  we  are  governed " 

*  Now,  I  know,  we  are  to  have  something  very  grandilo- 
quent and  very  false,'  said  Charley. 

*'  — Is  tliis  :  that  no  moral  pui*pose  can  be  served  by 
the  volumes  before  us.  The  hero  acts  wrongly  throughout, 
but  nevertheless  he  is  rewarded  at  last.  There  is  no 
Nemesis " 

*  No  what? 'said  Charley,  jumping  up  from  his  chair 
and  looking  over  the  table. 

*  Xo  Nemesis,'  said  Mi*s.  Woodward,  speaking  with  only 
half  sustained  voice,  and  covering  with  her  arms  the  docu- 
ment which  she  had  been  reading. 

Charley  looked  sharply  at  his  wife,  then  at  Linda,  then 
at  Mrs.  Woodward.  Not  one  of  them  could  keep  her  face. 
He  made  a  snatch  at  the  patched-up  manuscript,  and  as  he 
did  so,  Katie  almost  threw  out  of  her  arms  the  baby  she 
was  holding. 

'  Take  him,  Harr)',  take  him,'  said  she,  handing  over  the 
child  to  his  father.  And  then  gliding  quick  as  thought 
through  the  furniture  of  the  drawing-room,  she  darted  out 
n|)oii  the  lawn,  lo  sa^ve  herself  from  the  coming  storm. 
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Charley  was  quickly  after  her ;  but  ns  lie  made  his 
exit,  QUO  chair  fell  to  the  right  of  him,  ana  another  to  tiie 
left.  Mrs.  Woodward  followed  them,  and  so  did  Harry 
and  LindA,  each  with  a  baby. 

And  tluMi  Captain  Cuttwater,  waking  from  his  jihuid 
nap,  rubbed  his  eyes  in  wondering  amazement. 

'What  the  devil  is  all  the  row  about  ?*  said  he.  hut 
there  was  nobody  to  answer  him. 
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The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
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be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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